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Cm literary activity of JIanh rnui^riAM ANDEBarN lias 

HOW c\tcn<l(tl o\(r a jionod of mon tli.m loriy jrais. During 

this time his \aiud gomns has pioduacl many and excellent 

uoilvs, novels, ijoems, dramas, JIh ^Wust 

made las name Lno\m hejond the nuiovv eorihues o( la^ 

own eonatij , but it is upon bis Stones aid Tales tint Ins 

fame Kst>, nil will (ontmue to icst Axuiasiv hinibtlf w is 

luuoTi^tio IS ol liu own newer when he wioU Alu fast of i1h a 

wonddful lastoiKs, aid has told us how, when lu puLli ht ' 

the fai'^t (ollcition, lu w IS ei*x:ful to cutith tlu little^ coHimi , 

‘ Storus told to tlu ( ihlun^’ 1) it i sliort time suBioed to 

"how that >cry many ^^(lildi<u ol *i*lirgcr giowlh^' could 

liud ainu fiiiLUt and instruction in A\r)insE\^s stoius In 
• • 
fact, our \alhor had soKcd about tlie most diflirult pioblem 

tl It can present ilnlf to Ih"' wi#tr^ of fiction — that V atti acting 

all ages ahvc, Aecoicliiigl^, m sidisccjucnt cibtions tho wordr 

' told to the' childien” were onattccl, foi it was found that* 

I|\\j Cn»»isni> A\DLK'«rs hfid <1 btoij to tell, all 

wiUmg to bo “ diiUlron," and to listen 

And here the Pnldisbrrj oUcr to the Public the most 

complete collection that hu vtt been made of etorb^s. 

The of the two solumts, *' Stones and %.lcb and 




n 


"What liie Hooit mr/* a anffident 

proof that such a irork ^vontd ba velcofned ; and th^ bare 
heatoved ovoy pama upon the book^ with respect alikn to 
pietorial illustratioa and typographical details. 

The Life of ANDBttaeii, written by hunsdf> has been included 
in tills book^ breauae it is in itself, as the writer says, "A 
true story upon the motto, ‘Try and trust.*" The tale, as 
told by Aiii>er<!en, has been slightly abridged, as references 
are made here and thereto persons and places possessing little 
interest for the general English reader. AnnaBSEM tells the 
story of lus life to the Puhhc as simply and frankly as he 
might tell it to a chosen mrcle round a winter fire. lie 
rclatis his larious experiences just as they occurred, and in 
one part sijs, “ 1 tell these happy events hceausc they are 
facts in my life. I tell them as I have told of the poverty, 
the ilifficultios, the trials that beset me. And if I have told 
this just as the remembrance arises in my heart, lot it not 
be ascrilMd to Vanity or ostentation, for that is certainly not 
'its right name." 

With (these few words, the Puhlishcra emnmond this volume 
to the kind consideration of the English admirers of Hans 
C auisTUM Ansbbsen. 


H. W. D. 
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JHE SILVER SHILLING. 

Theut: \rtis once a Shilling. He <*amo out quite bright from the IMint, 
and sprang up, and rang out, “ Hurrah ! now I ’ni oiF into the wide 
world.” And into the wide world he certainly went. 

The child held him with soft y^rm hands ; the iriiser clutched him iu 
a cold avaricious palm; the old num tunuMl him goodness how 

many times before parting with him ; while'careless youth’ n^icd him 
lightly away. The Shilling was of silver, and had very little copper 
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about him : 1)0 had been now a whole year in tlie world — ^tliat is to say» 
ill the country in which he had been struck. Hut one day he startcul 
on his foreign travels ; he was the last native coin in the jiurse borne by 
his travelling master. Tlie gentleman was himself not aware that he 
still had this coin until he came across it by chance. 

“ Why, here ’s a shilling from home left to me,** he said. “ Well, be 
can make 1 he journey with me.” 

And tlie SlulJing ratth'd and jumped for joy as it ’ivas thrust baefe 
into the ]iurse. So here it lay anumg strange companions, who cjmie 
and went, em^h making room for a successor ; but the Shilling from liome 
always remained in the bag ; which w'as a distinction for it. 

Several wi'cks had gone by, and the Shilling had travelled far out iuf(f 
the worlil without exactly knowing where he was, though ho learned 
from th(i other coins iliat they W’cre French or Jt-ilian. One said they 
wMjre in such and such a town, another tliat they had reached such and 
aiicli a s|iot ; but the Shilling could form no idea of all this, lie who 
has his head in a bag sees nothing; and this was the case with the 
Shilling. Hut one day, as he lay there, he noticed that the purse was 
not shut, and so he crept forward to the opening, to take a look around. 
He ought not b) liave done so; but lie was inqiiisitivt*, and jieople often 
have to ])ay for that, lie slipped out into the fob ; and wdien the purse 
was taken out at night the Shilling remained behind, and was sent out 
into the passage with the clothes. There he fell upon "the floor.* no one 
heard it, no one saw it. 

Next morning the <*lothea were carried back into tlie room ; the 
gentleman jmf them on, and continued his journey, while the Shilling 
romained belli mf. The ('oin was found, and was reejuired to go into ser- 
vice again, so lie was sent out with three other coins. 

“ It is a pleasant thing to look about one in the wwld,’* thought the 
Shillinjf, ” and to get to kiunv strange people and foreign customs.’* 

And now' began the history of the Shilling as told by himself. 

“ ‘ Away with Him, hi ’« bad — no use.’ These words went through 
and through me,” said the Sliil^ng*. •“ ^knew 1 sounded well and had 
been projierly <?oined. The people were certainly mistaken. They could 
nof mean me ! but, yes, they did mean me. T w'as the one of w’^hom 
they said, ‘file’s bad — he’s no good.’, ‘1 must get rid of that fellow^ 
in the^dark,’ said the man who kad received me*; and T was passed at 
night, and abused in the day-time. ‘ Bad — no good * was the cry: ‘ we 
must make haste and get rid of him.’ 

“ And 1 trembled in tlie fingers of the holder each time I was to be 
secretly passed on as a coin of the country. * 

AVhat a miserable shilling 1 am ! Of what use is my silver to me, 
my value, my coinage, if all these things are looked on as worthless ? 
Iri the eyes of the w'orld one has only the value the w’orld chooses to 
put upon one. It must be terrible indeed to have a bad conscience, 
, ind to creep along on evil ways, if I, wBo am quite innocent, can feel so 
badly bemuse 1 am only thought guilty. 

Each\ime I was brought out 1 shuddered at the thought of the eyes 
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that would look at me, for I knew tliat I should be rejected and flung 
back upon the table, like an impostor and a cheat. Once I came into 
the hands of a poor old woman, to yhom I was paid for a hard day’s 
work, and she could not get rid of me at all. Xo one would accept me, 
and I was a perfect worry to the old daino. 

“ ‘ I shall certainly be forced to deceive some one with this shilling,’ 
she said ; ‘ for, witli the best will in the w^orld, I can’t hoard up a falsie 
shilling. The rich baker shall have him ; he will bo ablo io beai* the loss 
* — but it ’s wrong in me to do it, after all.’ 

jAud I must lie heavy on that w oman’s conscience too,’ siglied 3. 
'Am 1 really so much changed in my old age ? ’ 

“And the woman went her w\ay to the rich haker; but ho know too 
"well wliat kind of shillings would pass to tako mo, and ho throw mo 
back at the woman, who got no bread for me. ' And I felt miserably low 
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to think that I should be the cause of distress to others — who ,had 
been in my young days so proudly conscious of my value and of the 
correctness of my mintage. I* became as miserable as a poor shilling 
can be whom no one will accept ; but the woman took me home again, 
and looked at me with a friendly, hearty face, and said, 

“‘Xo, 1 will not deceive anyone with thee. 1 will boro a ]i(de through 
thee, that every otie may see thou art a false thing. And yet — it just 
occurs to jpie — perhaps this is a lucky shilling ; and the tliuught comes 
so strongly upon me that 1 am sure it must be true ! I wdll make a hole 
through the shilling, and pass a string through the hole, and hang the 
coin round the neck of my neighbour’s little boy for a lucky shilling.’ 

“ So she bored a hole through me. It is certainly not agreeable to have 
a hole bored ilirough one; but many things can be borne when the in* 
tention is good. A thread w'as passed through the hole,^andfl became 
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a kind of medal, and was Lung round the neck of the little child ; and 
the child Hiniled at me, and kissed me, and I blcpt all night on its warm, 
iimoccnt neck. ♦ 

“ When the Tnurniug came, the child’s mother took me up in her fingers 
and looked at me, and she had her own thoughts about me, I could feel 
that very well. She brought out a pair of scissors, and cut the string 
through. 

‘‘ ‘ A lucky shilliag! ’ she said. ‘Well, we shall soon sec that.’ 

“And she laid iiui in vinegar, so that 1 turm*d quite green. Then she 
plugged up ilio hol(?, and carried me, in the evening twilight, to the 
lottery collector, to buy a lottery ticket that should bring her luck. 

“ Jl ow miserably wretched I felt ! There w^as a stinging feeling in me, 
as if J should crumble to bits. J knew that I should be called hil.se and 
thrown down — and befori^ a crowd of shillings and other coins, loo, 
who lay there with an image and superscription of wliicdi they might be 
proud. Ilut 1 escaped th.at disgrace, for there w'cro many people in the 
collector’s room- -lie had a great deal to do, and I went rattling down 
into the box among tho other coins. "WhetluT iny ticket "won anything 
or not T don’t know ; but this 1 do know, tliat tho very next morning 1 
was recognized ns a bad shilling, and w'as sent out to deceive and ile- 
ceive again, Tiiat is‘1i very trying thing to bear when one knows one 
has a good character, and of that 1 am conscious. 

“ For a year and a day 1 thus wandered from house to house an<l from 
hand to harnl, always abused, always imwelcoine; no one trusted me; 
and 1 lost confidcuco in the world and in myself. It was a heavy time. 
At last, one day a traveller, a strange gentleman, arrived, and I was 

E assed to him, and lie was })olite enough to accept me for current coin ; 

ut he wanted to pass me on, and again I heai'd tlio horrible cry, ‘ No 
use — false I ’ 

“ ‘ I H?eeived it as a good coin,’ said the man, and he looked closely at 
me : suddenly he smiled all over his face ; and 1 liad never seen that ex- 
pression before on^ny %’c;that looked at me.* ‘ Why, \vhatever is that F 
he said, ‘ That ’s one of our o>vn country coins, a good honest shilling 
from iny home, and they ’vc bored a lioie through him, and they call 
him false. Now, this is a curious circumstance. * 1 must keep him and 
take him home with me.’ 

“A glow df joy thrilled through gne when I heaji myself called a good 
honest shilling ; and now I was to be taken home, where each and every 
one would know me, and be sure that I was real silver and properly 
coined. I could have thrown out sparks for very gladness ; but, after 
aU, it ’s not in my nature to throw out sparks, for that ’s the property 
of steel, not of siiYer. « 

“I was wrapped up in clean white paper, so that I should not be con- 
founded with the other coins, and spent ; and on festive occasions, when 
fellow-countrymen met together, 1 shown about, and they spoke 
veiy well of me : they said I was interesting — and it is wonderful how 
interesti^ one can be without sajdng a single word. ^ 

J* And 9t last I got home again. AU my troubles were ended; joy came 
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bock to me, for I was of good silver, and had the right stamp, and I had 
nq, more disagreeables to endure, though a hole had been bored through 
me, as through a false coin ; but tliat does not matter if one is not really 
false. One must wait for the end, and one \\ ill bo righted at last — 
that *s my belief,” said the Shilling. 



THE OLD BELL OP TUABBACIL 


THE •OLD CHURCH BELL. 

In the German land* of Wurtemberg, where the acacias bloom by the 
high road, and the apple trees and pear trees bend in autumn under 
their burden of ripe fruit, lies the little town of Marbach. Although 
this place can only be ranked among the smaller towns, it is ^-Imnninjpy 
situated on the NSekar stream, that flows on and on, hurrying past 
villages and»old castles and green vineyards, to pour its waters into tho 
* proud Rhine. 

It was late in autumn. The leaves still clung to the grape-vine, but 
they were already tinged with red. Rainy gusts swept over the wuntry, 
and the cold autumn winds incrtiJfcst‘cl in violence and roughness. .It was 
no pleasant time for poor folk. % • 

The days became shorter and gloomier ; and if it was davk emt in tlio 
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open a^r, in the little old-fashioned houses it was darker still. One of 
these houses was built with its ^able cud towards the street, and stood 
there, with its small narrow windows, humble and poor enough in appear- 
ance; the family was poor, too, that inhabited the little house, but good 
and induatri(»ua, and rjch in a treasure of ]nety concealed in the depth of 
tho heart. And they expected that God would soon give them another 
child: tho hour had come, and the mother lay in pain and sorrow. Then 
from the church tow(T opposite the deep rich sound of tho b(‘ll came to 
her. .Tt was a solemn liour, and the song ol‘ tlic Ixdl tilled the lieart of 
the praying w’oinaii with trustfulness and faith ; the thoughts of her 
inmost heart soannl upward towardaihe Almighl v, and in the same hour 
she gave hirtli to a son. Then she was iillo<l w ith a great joy, and the 
bell in the tower opposite* seemed to be ringing to spread tfie news of 
luT hajjpijioss ovtT town and country. Tlic char child-eyes looked at 
Ikt, and the infant’s hair gleamed like gold. Thus was the lit! k? one 
ushered into the world with tho ringing of tho ebureh bell on the dark 
November day. The mother and father kissed it, and wrote in their 
Hiblo: ‘‘On the lOtli of Novi*mber, LTolk God gave us a st»n and soon 
afterwards llie fact was added that the child had been baptized under tho 
name of “ .lohaTui Christoph Friedrich.” 

And what became of th(^ little fellow, tho poor boy in the pretty town 
of Marhacli ? Ah, at that time no one knew wliat would become of him, 
not oven the old church hell that had sung at hi.< birtli, hanging so high 
ill the tower, o>cr him W'ho was one day himself to sing the beautiful 
“ Lay of the 

"Well, the boy gn'W' older, and tlm world grew' older with him. IJis 
parents <*(*rliiinfy removed to anotlier town, but they had left dear friends 
111 little iMarhach ; and thus it v.as that mother and sou one day arose 
and drove over to Marbach on a visit. The hul was only six years old, 
hut htf already knevr many things out of tho Bible, and many a pious 
psalm ; and luany an evening he had sat on liis little stool, listening while 
his fatlier read idoud f^joui “ Gtjllert’.s Fables,” or from the lofty “ Mes- 
siah ” of KJopsfcock ; and he and his sister, w lio w as his senior by tw’o 
years, had wept hot tears of pity for llim w ho died on the cross that 
we might li\e eternally. * 

At the time of this first visit to Marbach the little towTi had not 
greatly elianged ; and indeed they had not long M’t it. The houses stood, 
as on the day of tho family’s departure, w ith their pointed gables, pro- 
jecting w'lills, the higher storeys leaning over tho low'er, and their tiny 
windows ; but there were new graves in the churchyard ; and there, in 
tho grass, hard by the W'all, lay the old bell. It 4 iad fallen from its 
position, and had sustained such damage that it could sound no more, 
and accordingly a new bell had been put in its place. 

!Moth<*r and son went into the churchyard. They stopped where the 
old hell Jay, and the mother told the l^py how for centuries this had been 
a very .useful bell, and had rung at christenings, at weddings, and at 
burials ;]\o\\ it had spokeii at one time to tell of feasts and of rejoicings, 
a# another tv spread the aJarin of lire ; and how' it had, in fact, sung the 
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whole life of man. And llie boy never fop'^ol. wluil his mother told him 
that day. It resounded and echoed at iniervals in Ins heart, until, wlien- 
he was ^rown a man, he was compelled to sing it. Tho motlier told him 
also how the bell had sung of faith and comfort to her in tlu' time of 
her peril, that it Ijad sung at the time when he, her little son, was hom. 
And tho boy gazed, almost with a feeling of devotion, at the great old 
bi'll ; and lie bent ovit it and kissed it, as it lay all rusty and broken 
among llie Jong grass and nettles. 

* The old bell was held in kindly remembranee by the boy, wbo grew up 
in po\erty,ftall and thin, with reddi.sli hair and fre<‘kleil face; — yes, 
tliat \s how he looked ; but he had a pair of eyes, clc?ar and deep as the 
deepest water. And what fortune liad he? Why, good fortune, envi- 
able fortune. AVo tind him graciously received into the military school, 
aiidt'>en ill the dcjiartment wlieresons of peo|ile in .society were taught, 
and ^^as that not lionour and fortune enough ? And tln^y educated him 
to the words of command, ‘‘ Halt ! march ! front !” and on such a system 
much might be expected. 

Meanwhile tlu* old church bell had been almost completely forgotten. 
But it was to be presumed that tho b<‘ll would find its way into tho 
furnace, and what would become of it then ? Jt was impossible to say, 
and equally impossible to tell wliat sounds would come forth from the 
bell lhat kept eclioing tlirough the young heart of the boy from Alar- 
bach ; but that bell was of bronze, and luqil sounding so loud that it 
must at last bo heard out in the wide world ; and the more cramped th(‘ 
space w'ithiu the school walls, and the more deafening the dreary sliout 
of “ March ! halt ! front ! the louder did tho sound ring through the 
youth’s breast ; and lie sang wliai he felt in the circle his eornpanions, 
and tlio sound was heard beyond tho boundari(;s of the principality. 
But it was not for this tliey had given hiin a prc*suntation to the niilitary 
school, and board, and clothing. Had hq not been already niimliorcd 
and destined to be a certain wheel in the great watchwork to vTliicIi we 
all belong as pieces of pfactical machinery ? How imperfectly do w'(^ 
understand ourselves ! and liow', tlien, shall 'olfhers, even the best men, 
understand us ? Ilut it i.sjhe p!*essu»e that forms the precious stone. 
There was pressure enough here ; but would the world be able, some day, 
to recognize tlie jewel ? 

^ In the capital of the prince of the country, a great festival was being 
felebratcd. " ThoiisaiMs of candles ^nd lamps gleamtal brightly, and^ 
•oekets flew towards tlie licavcus in streams of lire. The splendour of 
;hat day yet lives in the remembrance of men, but it lives through him, 
:he young ‘scholai; of the military school, who was trying in sorrow and 
■ears to escape unperceived from the landTTic was compt.'Iled to leave 
ill — motfier, native country, those he loved — unless he could resign 
[limsclf to sink into the stream of oblivion among his fellows. ^ 

The old bell w'as better oil* than he, for the b(*U would remain peace- 
ably by the churchyard wall lA Marbach, sale, and almost forgotten. 
The wind whistled over it, and might have told a fine tale of him at 
whose birth the bell had sounded, and over Khom thjj^ wipd'byl but now 
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^lown cold in the forest of a neighbouring land, where he had sunk 
Uowii, exhausted by fatigue, with his wliole wealth, his only hoj)o for the 
future, the written ]):iges of his tragedy “ Fiesco the wind might have 
fold ot‘ the youth’s only patrons, men who were artists, and who yet 
jfilunk away to amuse themselves at skittles while his play was being 
reafl : the wind could have told of the pale fugitive, who sat for weary 
iwecks and months in the wretched tavern, where the host brawled and 
jidrank, and coarse boozing w^as going on while he sang of the ideal. 
Hetivy days, dark days ! The heart must suffer and endure for itself 
itho trials it is to sing. 

Park days and cold nights also passed over the old bell. The iron 
frame did not feel them, but tlie bell within the heart of man is affected 
by gloomy times, liow fared it with the young man ? liow fared it 
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with the old bell ? The bell was carried far away, farther than its Bound 
could have been beard from the lofty tower in which it had once hung. 
And the yoftth ? The bell in his heart sounded farther than his eye 
should ever see or his foot shouXl ever wandef *; it is sounding and 
soun^ag on, over the ocean, round the whole earth,' But let us first 
speak of the belfry hell. It was carried away from Marbach, was sold 
for old metal, and destined for the melting lumace^in Bavaria. But 
when and how did this happen ? In the capital of Bavaria, many years 
after the bell had fallen from the tower, there was a talk of its being 
melted tlown, to bo used in the manufacture of a memorial in honour 
of one of the great ones of the German land. And behold how suit- 
able this was — how strangely and wonderfully things happened in the 
world! .In Denmark, on one of those green islands where the beech 
woods rustle, and the many^Hun’s Graves are to be seen, quite a poor 
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hoy had been bom. He bad been accustomed to walk about in wooden 
shoes, and to carry a dinner wrapped in an old baudkerebief to his 
father, who carved figure-heads on the ship-builder’s wharves ; but this 
poor lad had become the pride of his country, for TkorwaUsm knew 
now to hew marble blocks into such glorious shapes as made the whole 
w^orld wonder, and to him had been awarded the honourable commission 
that be should fashion of clay a noble form that was to be cast in bronze 
— a statue of him wdiose name the father in jVIarbach had inscribed in 
tSe old Bible as Johann Christoph Friedrich. 

Anti the glowing metal flowed into the mould. The old belfry bell — 
of whose home and of whoso vanished sounds no one thought — this 
very old bell flowed into the mould, and formed the head and bust of 
tlJo figure that was soon to bo unveiled, which now stands in JStutlgard, 
befort? the old palace — a representation of him who once walked to and 
fro there, striving and sufiering, harassed by the world w'itlioul — he, 
tlu) boy of Marbach, tbo pupil of the “ Karlschulo,” the fugitive, Ger- 
many’s great immortal poet, who sang of the liberator of Switzerland 
and of the Heaven-inspired jVlaid of Orleans. 

It was a beautiful sunny day; flags were waving from roofs and 
stecjdes in the royal city of Stuttgard ; the bolls rang for joy and fes- 
tivity ; one bell alone was silent, but it gleamed in another form in the 
bright sunshine — it gleamed from the head and breast of the statue 
of honour. On tl)at day, exactly one hundred years had elapsed since 
the day on which the bell at Marbach had sung comfort and peace to 
the suffering mother, when she bore her son, in poverty, in the humble 
cottage — him who was afterwards to become the ricli man, wdiose 
treasures enriched the world, the poet who sang of the poble virtues of 
w^oman, w ho sang of all that was great and glorious — Johann Clmistoph 
Friedrich ISchillcr. 


THE SNAIL ANH THE ROSE TREE. 

• 

Ahound the garden ran a hedge of hazels ; beyond this hedge Fay 
fields and meadow's, w'herein were cows and sheep ; but in the midst of 
the garden stood a bloolming Rose Tret?; and under this Rose Tree lived 
a Snail, who had a good deal in his shell — namely, himself. 

“ Wait till my time comes ! ” he said : “ I shall do sometliing more 
than produce roses^bear nuts, or give milk, like the Rose Tree, tlie hazel 
bush, and the cows ! ” 

“ I expeci a great deal of you,” said the Rose Trees. “ But may I ask 
when it will appear ? ” 

“ I take my time,” replied the Snail. “ You ’re alw'ays in such a hurry. 
You don’t rouse people’s interos,t^bv suspense.” 

When the next year came, the Snail lay almost in the same spot, in . 
the sunshine under the Rose Tree, which agdin bore buds tha^bloomed 
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into rosea, until the snow .fell and the weatlier became raw and* cold; 
then the Koae Tnie bowed ita head and the Snail crept into the ground. 

A new year began ; and, tlie rosea came out, and the Snail came out 
also. 

“ You ’ro an old Eose Tree now ! ” said the Snail. “You must make 
haste and come to an end, for you have given the world all that was in 
you : wljctlujr it was of any use is a question that 1 have had no time to 
consider; but so much is clear and ])iain, that you have done notijing 
at all for your own development, or you would have produced somelhiilg 
else. How can you answer for tliat ? In a little time you will be uoth^ng 
at all but a stick. Do you understand what 1 say ? ** 

“ You alarm me ! replied the Hose Tree. “ I never thought of that 
at all.” 



lira MiLiDisjr aa*i> tuk rose. 


“ ITo, you have* not t!fi;6n the trouble to consider anything. Have you 
ever givtm an account to yourself, wliy you bloomed, and how it is that 
your blooming comes about — why it is thus, and not otherwise ? ” 

No,” answered the Hose Tree. “ I bloomed in gladness, because I 
could not do anything else. The sun •shone and warmed me, and the 
air refreshed me. I drank the ‘pure clew and* the fresh rain, and I 
lived, I breathed. Out of the eartli there arose a power within me, from 
above^ there came down a strength : 1 perceived a new ever-increasing 
ha])piness,and consequently I was obliged to bloom <jver and over again ; 
that was iny life ; I could not do otherwise.” 

“ You have led a very pleasant life,” observed the Snail. 

“ Certainly. Everything J have was given to me,” said the Eose 
Tree. . “ But more still was given to you. You are one of those deep 
thoughtful characters, one of those highly gifted spirits, which will cause 
. the world to marvel.” 

1 Ve VO intention of &iug anything of the kind,” cried the Snail- 
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“ Tlio world is nothuicf to me. What have 1 to do with the world ? I 
have enough of ravself mid in myself.” 

But must we not all, here on earth, give to others iho beat that we 
have, and oiler what lies in our ])ower? (Vrtainly 1 liavo only given 
rosea, l^ui you — you who have been so richly gifted — what have you 
given to the world ? wliat do you intend to give ? ” 

“ What have 1 given — what do I intend to give ? I B]nt at it. It 
vorth nothing. It ’s no business of mine. Continue to give your roses, 
if you like: you can’t do anything better. Let the hazorbush bear 
nuts, and the cows and ewes give milk: they hnve thoir [)ublic; but I 
have mino within myself — 1 retire within myself, and there 1 remain. 
The world is nothing to me.” 



TJIG YOUNG CUILU'H EISS. 


And so saying th^ Snail retired into his house, and closed up the 
entrance after him. * 

“ That is very sad !” said the Eose Tree. “ I cannot creep inio myself, 
even if I wish it-r-I must continue to produce roses. Thry drop their 
leaves, and are blown away by the wind. But I saw how a rose was 
laid in t^e matron’s hymn-book, and one of my ro.ses had a place on 
the bosom of a fair young girl, and another was kissed by the lips of a 
child in the full joy of life. That did me good ; it was a real blessing. 
That ’s my remembrance — my lil'e ! ” . 

And the Eose Tree went orf blooming in innocence, while the Snail 
lay and idled away his time in his house — ^t^e vrorld did not concern him. 
And years rolled by. 
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The Snail had become dust in the dust, and the Rose Tree was earth 
in the earth ; the rose of rerrH^mbrance in the hymn-book was faded, 
but in the gimlen bloomed fresh rose trees, and under the trees lay new 
snails; and these still crept into their houses, and spat at the world, 
for it did not concern them. 

Suppose we begin the story again, and read it right through.. It 
will never alter. 


ltttij: ida\s flowers. , 

“Mv poor flowers are (piiie dead ! ” said little Ida. *‘Tht*y were so 
pretty yt^sterday, and nt»w all the leaves hong withen'd. A\rhy do they 
do that?’* slie asked the student, wlio sat on the sofa; for she liked 
him very much. H(* knew the prettiest stories, and eouhl out out the 
most amusing pictures — liearls, with little ladies in thmn who danced, 
flowers, and great casth's in which one could open the doors : he was a 
merry student. Why do the flowers look so faded to-day ? ** she asked 
again, and showed liini a nosegay, wliich was (piite withered. 

“ Do you know wliat *8 the matter with tlu'm ? '* said the student. 
“The flowers have been at a ball last night, and that’s why tliey hang 
their heads.” 

“ Rut flowers eaniiot dance ! ” cried little Ida. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the student, “when it grows dark, and wo are asleep, 
they jump about mcrnly. Almost evely night they lia\e a ball.” 

** C’an childreir go to this hall ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the* student, “quite little daisies, and lilies of the valley,” 

“ Wlierc do tlie beautiful flowvrs dance ? ”, asked little Ida. 

“iJav« you not often been outside the towm-gate, by the great castle, 
whore the king lives in summer, and where tlip beautiful garden is with 
all llie flowers ? You have seen the swans, w fiieh swim up to you when 

J ou want to give them bread crumbs f There are capital balls there, 
elievo me.” * • 

“J[ was out there in the garden yesterday, With my mother,” said 
Ida ; “ but ;ill the leaves wore off the trees, and there was not one 
flower left. Where are they ? In the summer I^saw^ so many.” 

“ They are within, in the castle, replied the student. “ You must 
know, as soon as the king and all the court go to town, the flowers run 
out of the garden into the castle, and are merry. Y’ou should see that. 
The two most beautiful roses seat themselves on the*throne, and then 
they are king and queen ; all the red coxcombs range themselvoe on either 
side, and stand and bow' ; they are the chamberlains. Then all the pretty 
flowers come, and there is a great ball. The blue violets represent 
little naval cadets : they dance with hyj^cinths and crocuses, which they 
call young ladies ; the tulips and the great tiger-lilies are old ladies 
w ho keep watch that the dancing is well done, and that everything goes 
on ^dth pApripty.” 




Tin: MUD£M TlSLLINfi LITTLE lllA THE SIORV OF IIIF. FLOWERS. 


“ But,” asked little Ida, “ is laobody there who hurts the flowers, for 
danciug in the king’s castle ? ” 

“There is nobody who really knows about it,” answered tjio Ftuil(*nt. 

“ Sometimes, certainly, ^he old steward of the castle comes at night, and 
he has to watch there. He has a great bunch of keys with Jiim; but 
as soon as the flowers hear the keys rattle they are quite quiet, hide 
behind the long curtains, and only poke their heads out. Then tlie old 
steward . says, ‘ I amell that there are flowers here,’ but he cannot see 
them.*’ ^ 

“ That is ^famous!” cried little Ida, clapping her bands. “ But should 
not I be able to see the flowers ? ” 

“ Tes,” said the student ; “ only remember, when you go out again, to 
peep through, the window ; then jou will see them. That is what J did 
to-^y. There was a long yellow lily lying pu the sofa and stretching • 
herself. She was a court lady.” * 



11. Rtories for the Household. 

‘‘ Can tlio flowers out of the Botanical Garden get there ? Can they 
go tlio long diHtauco ’ 

**Yes, certainly;” replied the student, ‘‘if they like they can fly. 
Have you not seen lli(‘ iK-aulifid butterflies, red, yellow, and white? 
They almost look Hlo? ilowers ; and that is w hat they have been. TJiey 
have flown off their stalks high into tho air, and have beat(;n it with 
their leaves, as if these leaves w'ore little wings, and thus they flew'. 
And because they behaved theinselvtM well, tlu‘y got leave to fly about 
in the day-time too, and were not obliged to sit still upon their stalks at 
home; and thus Jii last the leaves heeanio real wings. Tliat you have 
seen yonraelh it may he, however, that the flowers in the Botanical 
Gard(ui liavo ii(‘v er be(‘n in the king’s castle, or that tiny doji't know of 
the merry proeejullngs there at night. Therefore T will tell you some- 
thing : lie will be very nimdi surprised, tlif* iuitanieal ]>rofessor, w'ho 
lives elo.se by lujre. You know him, do yon not? Wlien you come 
into bis garden, you must tell one of the flowers lliat there is a great 
ball yonder in tlie casfle. TJien ibat flowiT will tell it to all the rest, 
and then thiy wmII fly away: when tluj jirofessor comes out into tho 
garden, there will not be a single flower hdt, and he won’t be able to 
make out where I hey are gone.” 

‘‘ lint how call one flower tell it to another? For, you know', flowers 
cannot spcjik,” 

‘‘That they cannot, certainly,” replied the student; “but then tlioy 
make sigms. Have you not iioliced that when the wind blows a little, 
the flowers nod at one imotlier, and move all their green leaves ? Thty 
can uiulerstaml that just as w ell as we when wo sjieak together.’^ 

“ Can tlie ])ivfessor understand these signs ? asked Ida. 

** Yes, certainly. JIo eame one morning into his garden, and saw' a 
great stinging •nettle standing there, and making signs to a beautiful red 
canialym with its leavi‘3. it was saying, ‘ You are so pretty, aiul 1 love 
you w'itli all my heart.’ But tho professor does not like that kind of 
thing, and lie directly slapped tlie stingincj^netlle upon its leaves, for 
those are its lingers ; iTuf he stung lyniself, and since that time he has 
not dared to touch a stinging-nettle.” • 

“That is funny,” cried little Ida; and she laughed. 

“IIow' can any one put such notions into a child’s head ?” said tho 
tiresome privy councillor, wlio had come to jiay a visit, and was sitting 
on the sola. He tlid not like thV student, and always grumbled wlicn 
he saw him cutting out the merry funny pictures — sometimes a man 
hanging on a gibbet and holding a heart in his hand, to show that he 
stolid hearts; sometimes an old witcli riding on a bjpoom, and carrying 
her liushand on her nose. The councillor could not bear this, and then 
he said, just as he did iiow', “ How can any one put sucli notions into a 
child’s head ? Those are stupid fancies ! ” 

But to little Ida, what tlie student told about her flowers seemed very 
ilroll ; and she thought much about A. The flow'ers hung their heads, 
for they were tired because they had danced all night; they were cer- 
tainly ilN Then sho went with them to her other toys, which stood on 
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a pretty lijttle table, and the wliole drawer was full of beautiful things. 
In the doll’s bed lay her doJl Sophy, asleep; but little Jda said to her, 

“ You must really get up, Sophy, and mimage to lie in llie drawer for 
to-night. The pooi* llowers are ill, and they must lie in your bed ; per- 
haps they will then got well again.” 

And she at once took tlio doll out ; but the doll looked cross, and did 
not say a single word ; for she was cross because she could. not keep her 
own bed. 

Then Ida laid the flowers in the doll’s hed, pulled the little coverlec 
quite up over them, and said they were to lie still and hn good, and she 
would iiiak(‘ them some tea, so that they might gel well again, and bo 
alilt‘ to get up to-morrow. And she drew tlu‘ curtains closely round llie 
little bed. so that the sun should not shine in their eyes. The whole 
evening through she could not help thinking ot* what the siudcnit had 
told her. And when she was going to bed lierstdf, she was obliged iirst 
to look behind the curtain which hung beforti the wdndoAvs where her 
mother’s beautiful flowers stood — hyatdnths as well as tulips; then slie 
whispered, “1 know you ’re going to tlio ball to-night!” Hut the tiowers 
made as if they did not iimhTstand a word, and did not stir a leaf; but 
still little Ida knew what she knew. 

’When she w’as in bed she lav for a long limo tliinking how pretty it 
must lx*, to see llie beautiful flow(‘rs dancing out in the king’s castlt‘. 
“ 1 wduler if my llowers have really been th(»n» ? ” And then she fell 
asleep. In the night she awoke again: she had dreamed of the tlowTrs, 
and of the student with wdioin the councillor found fault. It w^as quitch 
quiet in the bed-room where Ida lay; the night-lamp burned on the 
table, and father and mother were asleep. • 

‘M wonder if my flow’ers are still lying in Sophy’s bed?” she thought 
to herself. “ How I should like to know it ! ” She raised herself a 
little, and looked at the door, wliich stood ajar; within Jay ihej^tlowers 
and all her playthings. She^ listened, and then it seemed to her as if she 
heard some one playing on the piano in the next room, but quite softly 
and prettil}^ as she had never iieaisd it before. 

“!Now all the flowers arc ceKainly dkneing in there! ” Ihouglit she. 
“ Oh, how glad I should be to see it! ” Hut she dared not get up, for 
she would liave disturbed her lather and mother. 

“If they would only come in*!” th^ought she. But the flowers did 
not come, and the music continued to play beautifully ; then she could 
not bear it any longer, for it w'as too pretty ; she crept out of her little 
bed, and went quietly to the door, and looked into the room. Oh, how 
splendid it was, what she saw I 

There w^gs no night-lamp burning, but still it was quite light : the 
moon shone through the window into tlio middle of the floor ; it w'as 
almost like day. All the hyacinths and tulips stood in two long rows in 
the room ; there were none at all left at the window. There stood the 
empty flower-pots. On the floSr all the flow^ers were dancing very 
gracefully round each other, making perfect turns, and holdfng each- 
other by the lQjt\S*green lejvga ^^theyjswang found. BuJj atlhe piqpo 
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Biit a p;real'ycllo\v lily, wliioh little Ida had certainly seen in summer, 
for Hlie romt‘mbrred how the student had said, “ How like that one is to 
Miss Lina/’ 'J’Imjii lie liad been lautjhod at by all ; but now it seemed 
really to little J<la as if ilic long yellow flower looked like the young 
lady ; and it had just her inauners in playing — sometimes bending its 
long ytdiow face to one side, sometimes to the other, and nodding in 
tunc i() the charming music 1 No one noticed little Lla. Then she saw 
a great blue crocus hop into the middle of the table, where the tovs 
stood, and go to l!ie doll’s bed and pull the curtains aside; there layt&e 
sick ll()v\('i-s, hut they got up dirci*tly, and nodded to the others, to say 
that t iny wsinlerl to dance too. Tlie old cliimney-sweep doll, whose 
under lip was hroken olf, stood up and bowed to the jiretty llowers : 
thobe di(i not look at all ill now; they jumped down to the others, and 
were \cry miMay. 

Tli(‘ii It seemed as if something fell down from tlie table. Ida looked 
that way. It ^^as the birch rod wliieh was jumping down! it seemed 
almost as if it belonged to the llowers. .i\t any rate it uas very neat; 
and a little wax doll, with just such a broad liat on its bead as the 
council lor wore, sat upon it. Tlie birch rod bopped about among the 
ilowers oji its thive stilted h'gs, and stamped (piite loutl, for it was 
dancing the mazourka: and the other flowers could not manage that 
dance, becjiuse they were too light, and unable to stamp like that. 

'Die wax doll on the birch roil all at once became quite gr(*at and long, 
turned itself over the ])ap<‘r llowers, ami said, “ Ilow can one put such 
things in a chihrs head ? those are stu])id fancies! ” and then the wax 
doll was exactly like the couneillor with the broad hat, and looked just as 
yellow and cross as lie. But tlii' paper ilowers hit him on his thin legs, 
and then lie shrank up again, and heeamo quite a little wax doll. That was 
Tery amusing to sec ; aud little .1 da could not restrain Iut laugliter. The 
bireli iv>d went on dancing, and the councillor was obliged to dance too; 
it was no use, he miglit make himself great- aud long, or remain the little 
yellow wax (loll with the big black hat. Then the other flowers put in 
a good word for him, e^fiecially tJu>se,who liad lain in the dcdl’s bed, and 
then the birch rod gave over. ’At the^saino moment there was a loud 
kuoekiiig at the drawer, iuside wdiero Ida’s doli, Sopliy, lay with many 
other toys. The chimney-sweep ran to thi? edge of the table, lay flat 
down on his stomach, and began to pull the draw’cr out a little. Tlieu 
Sopliy raised herself, and looked Vound quite asfonisbed. 

*• There must bo a ball here,” said she ; why did nobody tell me ? ” 

“ Will you dance with me ? ” asked the chimney-sw’eep. 

‘‘ You are a nice sort of fellow to dance ! ” she replied, and turned her 
back upon him. 

Then she seated herself upon the drawer, and thought that one of the 
flowers would eorne and ask her ; but not one of them came. Then she 
coughed, 11 em ! hem! hem!” but for all that not one came. The 
ehimne^'-swTc]) now danced all alone, hnd that was not at all so bad. 

As iilme of the flowers^ seemed to notice Sophy, she let herself fall . 
down frAm the drawer straight upon the floor, so that there was a great 
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Doise. The fiowere now nil came running up, to ask if she kail not hurt 
herself ; and tliey were all very polite to her, espeeially the flowers that 
had lain in her bed. But ^lie hud not hurt hemdf at all; and Ida’s 
flowers all thanked her for tlie nice bed, and were kind to hor, took her 
into the middle ol the room, where the moon shone in, and danced with 
her ; and aW the other flowers Ibrined a circle round her. Now' ISo])l»y was 
glad, and said they might keep her bed; she did not at all mind lying 
in the drawer. 

* But the dowers said, “Wo lluiiik you heartily, hut in any W'ay we 
cannot live hmg. To-morrow w(‘ shall bo quite dead. Bui tell little 
Ida she is to bury us out in tlm garden, where tlic canary lies ; then wo 
shall W'ake up again in summer, and be far more beautiful.” 

*“ No, you must, not die,” said Sophy; and she kissed the flowers. 

Then tl)e door opened, and a great number of splendid ilow'ers eame 
iloncing in. Ida could not imagine whence they had come ; these must 
certainly all be flowers Irom the king’s castle yonder. First of all came 
two glorious roses, and they had little gold crowns on ; they were a 
king and a queen. Then came the prettiest stocks and carnations; 
and they bowed in all directions. They had music with them. Great 
poppies and [»conies blew upon pea penis till they were quite red iu the 
face. The blue hyacinths and the little white snowdrops rang just as 
if they had been bells. Tliut was wonderful music! Then came many 
other flowers, and danced all together; the blue violets and the pink 
prirnrosi'H, daisies and the lilies of the valley. And all the flowers 
kissed one another. It was beautiful to look at ! 

At last the flowers wished one another goodnight ; then little Ida, 
too, crept to bed, w licre she dreamed of all slio had sceiif 

When she rose next morning, she went quickly to the little table, U) 
see if the little llowers were still there, tihe drew’ aside the curtains of 
the little bed; there were they all, but they were quite faded, ta'* more 
than yesterday. Sophy was lying in the drawer where Ida had laid 
lier ; she looked very sleepy. 

“ Do you remember what you were to say to me ? ” asked little Ida. 

But Sophy looked quite stupid, and did not say a single word. 

“You are not good^al all! ” said Ida. “And yet they all danced 
with you.” 

fl’Jien she took a little paper box, on whieli were painted beautiful 
birds, and opened it, and laid the dead ^flowers in it. 

“That shall be your pretty coffin,” said she, “and when my cousins 
come to visit me by and bye, they shall help me to bury you outside in 
the garden, so that. you may grow again in summer, and become more 
beautiful than ever.” 

These cousins were two merry boys. Their names were Gustave .and 
Adolphe; their father had given them tw’o new crossbows, and they had 
•brought these with them to show to Ida. She told them about the 
poor flowers which had died, ariti then they got h;;jve to bury tbem^ 
T’he two I oys went first, with their crossbo^-s on their shoulders, an<t“ 
little Ida loilowed with the dead flowers in the pretty box., Ol^t in the 
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;rarden a little ;»ravc was clu^^. Ida first kissed tte flowers, and then 
laid them in the earth in the box, and Adolf)he and Gustave shot with 
their crossbows over the grave, for they had neither guns nor cannons. 


TifK TINDER-BOX. 

« 

Tkerf came a soldier marching along the high road — one, two ! one, 
tioo / lie had his knapsack on his back and a sabre by his side, for he 
liad beem in the wars, and now ho wanted to go home. And on the way 
he met with an old witch : she was very liideous, and hiT under lip hung 
down upon Jicr breast. She said. Good evening, soldier. What a fine 
sword you have, and what a big knapsack ! Yon ’lo a proper soldier ! 
lS[ow you shall liavc? as much money as yon like to have.” 

“ J thank you, you old witcli !” sai<l the soldier. 

** Do you see that great tree ?” quoth the witch ; and she pointed t<» 
a tree which stood beside them. ‘‘It’s quite hollow inside. You must 
climb to the toj), and then you ’ll see a hole, through which you can let 
yourself down and got deep into the tree. I ’ll tie a rope round your 
body, so that T can [)ull you up again when you call me.” 

^‘What am 1 to do down in the tree?” asked the soldier. 

Get money,” replied the witch. ‘‘ Listen to me. When you come 
down to the earth under the tree, you will find yourself in a gi'eat hall: 
it is quite light, for above three hundred lamps arc burning there. Then 
you w'ill see thfco doors ; these you can open, for the keys are hanging 
there. If you go into the first chamber, you ’ll see a great chest in the 
middle of the lloor ; on this chest sits a dog, and he ’s got a pair of eyes 
as big fi.B two tea-cups. 13ut you need not care for that. T ’ll give you 
my blue-checked nj)ron, and you can spread^it out upon the floor ; then 
go up quickly and take the dog, and set him on my ajiron ; then open 
the ^est, and take as many shillings.as you like. They are of copper: 
if you prefer silver, you must go into the second chamber. But there 
aits a dog with a pair of eyes as big as mill- wheels. But do not you 
care for that. Set him upon my apron, and take some of the money. 
And if you want gold, you can lyivo that too -^in fact, as much as you 
can carry — if you go into the third chamber. But the dog that sits on 
the money-chest there has two eyes as big as round towers. He is a 
fierce dog, you may bo sure; but you needn’t. be afraid, for all that. 
Only set him on my apron, and ho won’t hurt you ; 4ind take out of the 
cliest as much gold as you like.” ^ 

“That *8 not so bad,” said the soldier. “ But what am I to give you, • 
you old witch P for you will not do it for nothing, I fancy.” 

“ No,” replied the witch, “ not a sinde shilling will I have. You shall 
‘duly bring me an old tinder-box which my grandmother forgot when she 
^was do^n there last.” • 

• “ Then tie the rope round my body,” cried the soldier. 
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“Here it is,’* said the witclf, “and hero’s my blue-checked apron.” 

Then the soldier clhnbed up^into the tree, let himself slip down into 
the hole, and stood, as the witch had said, in the great hall where the 
three hundred lamps jyere bunling. ^ 

^ Now he opened the first door, TIgh ! there sat the dog with eyes as 
big ^ tea-cups, staring at him. “You ’re a nice fellow ! ” exclaimed the 
soldier ; and he set him on the witch’s apron, and took as many copper 
shillings as his pockets would hold, and then locked the chest, set the 
dog on it qgain, and went into the second chamber. Aha ! there sat the 
dog with eyes as big as mill-wheels. 

“You should not stare so hard at me,” said the soldier; “you might 
strain your eyes.” And he set the dog upon the witch’s apron/ And 
when lie saw the silver money in*the chest, he threw away all the copper 
money ho had, and filled his pockets and hie knapsack with si^er only : 
Then he went into the third chamber. Oh, but that was faornd! The 
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dog there really hnd eyes as his: as towers, and they turned round and 
round in his head like Mheek. 

“ Good evenin;^ !” wild tlie soldier; and lie touched his cap, for he had 
never seen such a dng as that before. When he had looked at him a 
little more closcdy, he thou/?ht, “That will do,” and lilted him dt)\vn to 
the lloor, and opened the chest. Mercy! what a cpiantity of gohl was 
there! lie could buy with it the whole town, and the sugar sucking- 
pigs of ilie cake woman, and all the tin soldiers, whips, and rocking- 
horaes in the v. hole world. Yes, that was a (juantity of money ! Kow 
the Boldicr threw away all the silver coin with which ho had iilled Ida 
pofdtcta and Jiis knapsack, aiid took gold instead: yes, all his pockets, 
liis knapsack, his hoots, lu.d his cap were tilled, so that he<‘()uhl seareely 
walk. Now indr( (I he had ])lenty of money, lie* put the dog on the 
chest, shut the door, and then called up through the tree, “Now pull 
me up, you old wildi.” 

“ Have you tlio tmder-hox ?” asked the witch. - 

“Plague on it 1” exclaimed the soldier, “1 had clean forgotten that.” 
And he >vent and brought it. 

The. witch drew him up, and he stood on the high road again, with 
pockets, boots, knapsack, and cap full of gold. 

“What are you going to do with the liuder-hox asked tlio soldier. 

“That’s nothing to you,” retorted the witch. “You’ve had your 
money— just give me tlie liudor-box.” 

“ Nonsense !” said the soldi(»r. “ Tell mo directly what you ’re going 
to do with it, or I *11 draw my sword auJ cut oft* your head.” 

“No!” cried the witch. 

So the Boldiei’^cut olf her head. There she lay ! But he tied up all 
his money in Iut apron, took it on his back like a bundle, j)Ut the 
tinder-box in his ])ockct, and went straight olf towards the town. 

That was a splendid town I And he put up at the very best inn, and 
asked for the finest rooms, and ordered his fa\ourite dishes, for iu>\v he 
was rich, as he had so much money. The servant who had to clean his 
boots certainly tlioiiglit iJiem a remarkably old pair for Buch a rich gen- 
tleman ; but he had not bought any iie\V ones yet. The next day he 
procured proper bt>ots and handsome ^'jlothes. •Now our soldier had 
become a tine gentleman ; and the people told him of all the splendid 
things which were in their city, ayd about the king, and what a pretty 
princess the king's daughter was. 

“ Where can one get to Bee her ?” asked thQ soldier. 

“She is not lo be seen at all,” said they all together; she lives in a 
great copper castle, with a great many walls and towers round about it; 
no one but the king may go in and out there, for it has been prophesied 
that she shall marry a common soldier, and the king can’t bear that.” 

“I should like to see her,” thought the soldier; but he could not get 
leave to do bo. Now he lived merrily, went to the theatre, drove in the 
Ic^’s g^den, niid gave much money^to the poor ; and this was very 
Icind offfiin, for .-:e knew fiom old times how hard it is when one has 
not a shilling. Now he was rich, had fine clothes, and gained many 
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friends, wlio all said lie wa'? a rarc.onc, a true cafalier ; and tliat pleased 
the soldier well. But as lie spent money every day and never earned 
any, he had at last only two shillin|Ts left ; and he was (d)lip;ed to turn 
out of tlie fine rooms in which he had dwelt, and had to live in a little 
garret under the roof, and dean his boots for himself, and mend them 
with a darning-needle/ None of his Triends came to see him, for there 
were too mafty stairs to climb. 

It was quite dark one evening, and he could not even buy himself a 
candle, when it Qpcurred to him that there was a candle-end in the 
tinder-box which he had taken out of the hollow tree into which the 
witch had Iielped him. He brought out the tinder-box and the candle- 
end ; bnt ns soon as he siruek tire and the sparks rose up from the flint, 
the door flew open, and the dog w’^ho had eyes as big as a couple of tea- 
cups. and whom he had seen in rtie tree, stood before him, and said,. , 

“ What are my lord’s commands P ” , . • y . 

“What is this?” said the soldier. “That’s a famous tindbr-box, if 
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I can get everything with it that I want ! Bring mo some money,” said 
lie to the dog ; and whisJc ! tlio dog was gone, and whisTc ! he was back 
again, with a great hag full of shillings in his mouth. 

Now the soldier knew what a capital tinder-box this was. Tf he struck 
it once, the dog camt*. v;ho sat upon tlie chest of coj)per money ; if he 
struck it twice, the dog carno who had the silver ; and if he struck it 
three times, then appeared the dog who had the gold. Now the soldier 
moved back into the tlru* I'ooms, and appe^ared again in handsome clothec; 
and all his friends knew him again, and cared very much for him indeed. 

Once he thought to himself, “It is a very strange thing that one 
cannot get to stic tlu? princess. They all say she is veiy beautiful ; but 
what is the use of Unit, if slio lias always to sit in the great copper easUe 
with the many towers ? Ckui I not gc't to see her at all ? Where is my 
tinder-box And so he struck a light, and / came the dog with 
©yes as big as tea-cups. 

“ It is midnight, certainly,” said the soldier, “ but 1 should very much 
like to sec the princess, only for one little moment.” 

And the dog was outside the door directly, and, before iho soldier 
thought it, came ])ack with the princess. She sat upon the dog’s back 
and slept ; and <^very one could sec she was a real princess, for she was 
so lovely. The soldier could not refrain from kissing her, for ho was a 
thorough soldier. Tlien the dog ran back again with the priiicess. But 
when morning caino, and the king and queeji were drinking tea, the prin- 
cess said she liad had a strange dream the night before, about a dog and a 
soldier — that she had ridden upon the dog, and the soldier had kissed her. 

*^That would be a line history I” said tho Queen. 

So one of th5 old co\irt ladies had to w^atch the next night by the 
princess’s b('d, to see if this was really a dream, or what it might be. 

Tho soldier had a great longing to sec the lovely princess again ; so 
the do^carnc in tho flight, took her away, and ran as fast as he could. 
But the old lady put on water-boots, and yau just as fast after him. 
When she saw that the^ both entered a great house, she thought, “Now 
I know where it is and with a bit Of qlialk she drew a great cross on 
the door. Then she went home and lay down^ and the dog came up 
with the princess; but when he saw that there was a cross drawn on 
the door where tho soldier lived, he toqk a piece of chalk too, and drew 
crosses on all the doors in the town. And thalFwas cleverly done, for 
now the lady could not lind the riglii door, because all the doors had 
crosses upon them. 

In the morning early came the King and the Queen, the old court lady 
and all the officers, to see where it was the princess had been. “ Here 
it is !” said the King, when he saw the first door with a cross upon it. 
“ No, my dear husband, it is there ! ” said the Queen, who descried 
another door which also showed a cross. “ But there is one, and there 
is one*!” said all, for wherever they Ipoked there were crosses on the 
^ors. ,po they saw that it would avail them nothing if they searched on. 

, ' But tlie Queen .was an exceedingly clever woman, who could do more 
ih©,n ride in a coach. She took her great gold scissors, cut a piece of 
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silk into pieceB, and made a neat little ba^ ; this bag she filled with lino 
wheat flour, and tied it on the princess’s back ; and when that was done, 
she cut a little hole in the b»ag, so that the flour would bo scattered 
along all the way which tho ])rinccss should take. 

In tlie night the dog came again, took the princess on his back, and 
ran with her to the soldier, who loved her very irmch, and would gladly 
have been a prince, so that he might hav(^ her lor his wife. The dog did 
,not notice at all how the flour ran out in a stream from tho castle to the 
windows of the soldier’s house, where he ran up the wall with the prin- 
cess. In the morning tho King and the Queen saw well enough where 
their daughter had been, and they took the soldier and put him in prison. 
^ There he sat. Oh, but it was dark and disagreeable there! And they 
said to him, “ To-morrow you shall bo hanged.” That was not amusing 
to hear, and ho had left his tinder-box at tlie inn. In the morning ho 
could see, through the iron grating of the little Avindow, how the people 
were hurrying out of the town to see him lianged. lie heard the drums 
beat and saAv the soldi(^rs marching. All tlie people were running out, 
and among them was a shoemaker’s boy with leather apron and slippers, 
and ho galiopped so fast that ono of his slippers flow olF, and came right 
against the wall wliere the soldier sat looking through tho iron grating. 

Halloo, you shoemaker’s boy! you needn’t be in such a hurry,** cried 
the soldier to him : “ it will not begin till J come. But if you will run 
to where 1 lived, and bring mo my lindcr-box, you shall have four shil- 
lings ; but you must init your best leg foremost.’* 

I'he shoemaker’s boy wanted to get the four sliillings, so ho wont and 
brought the tinder-box, and — well, we shall hear now what happened. 

Outside the town a gi’cat gallows had been built, lyid round it stood 
the soldiers and many hundred thousand people. 'The king and queen 
sat on a splendid throne, opposite to tho .judges and the whole council. 
The soldier already stood upon the ladder ; but as they were; about to 
put the rope round his neck, he said that before 9. poor criminal siiflcrcd 
Ilia punishment an innoSent request was always granted to him. He 
wanted very much to smoke a pipe of tobacco* and it would be tluj last 
pipe he should smoke in Ihc'world. Tho king would not say “ No ” to 
this ; so the soldier took his tinder-box, and struck fire. Ono — two-- 
three ! — and there suddenly stood all the dogs — the one with eyes as big 
as tea-cups, tlie one yith eyes^s large as mill-wheels, and the one whose 
eyes were as big as round towers. ^ 

“ Help me now, so that I may not be hanged,” said the soldier. 

And the dogs fell upon the judge and all the cpuncil, seized one by the 
leg and another Ay the nose, and tossed them all many feet into the air, 
so that ^hey fell down and were all broken to pieces. 

I won’t ! ” cried the King ; but the biggest dog took him and the 
Queen, and threw them after the others. Then tho soldiers were afraid, 
and the people cried, “ Little soldier, you shall be our king, and marry 
the beautiful princess I ** • . ^ 

So they put the soldier into the king’s ^coach, and all tba three dogs 
darted on in front and cried “ Hurrah!” and the boyg whistltd through 
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tlic’ir fingcrfl, nnd the Holdiors ])rcsente(l arms. The princo'^s <*ame out 
of the copper castle, and heeauuj queen, and she liked that well enough. 
The weddinj' lasted a week, and the three dot^s sat at the tabic too, and 
opened thtur e\ea wider than ever at all they saw. 


GREAT CLAUS AND LITTLE CLAUS. 

Titeue lived two men in one village, and they had ihe same name- 
each was called Claus; but one ha<l lour horses, and the other only 41 
single horse. To distinKiiish llicni from each other, lolks called him who 
had four horses Ur(*!it Claus, and the one who had oidy a single liorse 
Little (’laus. Now we shall iiear what happened to each of them, for 
this is a Inio story. 

'J'he whole week through Little Clans was obliged to plongh for Great 
Claus, iuid to lend him his one horse; then (ireut Clans helped him out 
with ail his four, but only once a week, and (hat on a holiday. Hurrah! 
how Little Claus sinaeked Ins whip over all fixe horses, for they were as 
good os his own on that one day. The sun shone gaily, and all the bells 
in the 8 tccj)les wen? ringing; the people were all dressed in their best, 
and were going to chureh, with (heir liymn-hooks under their arms, to 
hear the clergyman preach, and they saw Little Claus ploughing with 
live horses; but he was so merry Ihat he smacked his whip again and 
again, and cried, “G(‘e up, all my live!" 

“ You must n\^t tail, so,” said Great Clans, “ for only the one horse is 
yours.” 

But when no one was passing Little Claus forgot that he was not to 
say this^ and he cried, *• Gee up, all my horses I ’* 

“Now, 1 must beg of you to let that alone,” eried Great Claus, “for 
if you say it again, J shall liit your horse on tflc head, so that it will fall 
down dead, and then it will bo all ovcf with him.” 

“I will certainly not say it any inore,”^aid Little Claus. 

But when people eamc by soon afterwards, anfl nodded “good day’* 
to Km, lie became very glad, and thought it looked very well, after all, 
that he had five horses to plough his field ; and sq he smacked his whip 
again, and cried, “ Gee up, all my Horses !” 

“I’ll ‘gee up ’your horses!” said Great Clans. And he took the 
hatchet and hit the oD]y horse of Little Claus on the head, so that it fell 
down, and was dead immediately. « 

“ Oh, now I haven’t any bo^^e at all !” said Little Clans, qpd began 
to cry. 

Then he flayed the horse, and let the hide dry in the wind, and put it 
in a sack and hung it over Ills shoulder, and went to the town to seH 
his horse’s skin. * 

^ Be bad (i very long way to^go, and was obliged to pass through a great 
dark wood, aud the weather became dreadfully bad. He went quite 
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afttray, and before be got into the right way again it was evening, and it 
was too far to get hoin^ again or even to the town before nightfall. * 
Close by the road stood a large finn-house. The shutters were closed 
outside the windows, b^t the light could still be seen shining out over 
them. 

“ I may be abl(! to get leave to stop here through the night.” thought 
Little Claus ; and he went and knocked. 

The farmer’s wile opened the door; but when she heard what he 
wanted shejtold him to go away, declaring that her husband was not at 
home, and she would not receive strangers. 

‘•Then I shall have to lie outside,” said Little Claus. And the 
farmer’s wife shut the door in his face. 

Close by stood a great haystackf and between this and the farm-house* 
was a little outhouse thatched with straw. * ^ 

“ Up there 1 can lie,” said Little Claus, when he looked up at tte 
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roof; ^Hhat is a capital bod. I suppose the stork won’t fly down and 
bite me in the legs.” b^'or a living stork was standing on the roof, where 
he had his jiest. 

Now little) Claus climbed up to the roof of the shed, where he lay, and 
turned round to sollle hiinHclf comfortably. The wooden sh utters did 
not cover tlie windows at the top, and ho could look straight into the 
room. There was a great table, with the cloth laid, and wine and roast 
meat and a glorious fish upon it. The farmer’s wife and the clerk were 
seated at table, and nobody besides. She was lilling his glass, and lie 
was digging his fork into the lish, for that was his favourite dish. 

“If on<' (Oil Id only got some too!” thought Littlo Claus, as he 
Btrotchi'd out his }i(‘ad towards the window, llciiveus ! wliat a glorious 
cake lie saw standing there I Yes, certainly, that was a fl^ast. * 

Now he heard some one riding along the high road. It was tlic 
woman’s husband, who was coming home. Ho was .a good man enough, 
but ho luid tlie straugo peculiarity that lie could never bear to see a 
clerk. If a clerk appeared before his eyes he became (jiiitc wild. And 
that was the reason why the clerk had gone to the wife to wish her good 
day, b(*cause lie knew tliat her husband was not at home; and the good 
woman therelbre ]mt the best fare she had befon' liim. J 3 ut when they 
heard the man coming they were frightened, and the w^oman begged the 
clerk to civep into a great empty chest which stood then^ ; and lie did 
80, for ho knew the husband could not bear tbe sight ol‘ a dork. I'ho 
woman f|uiekly hid ail the excolloni meat and wine in lier baking-ovon ; 
for if the man had seen that, he \vould liavc been certain to ask what it 
meant. 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Littlo Claus, up in his shed, wlien lie saw all the 
good fare put away. 

“Is then* any one up there ?”* asked the farmer ; and he looked up at 
Littlo /Hans. Who are you lying there ? Eeiter come with me into 
the room.” 

And liitlle Claus told him how he bad IcJst his way, and asked leave 
to stay tiiore lor the night. , 

“Yes, certainly,” said the peasant, “ but lirst we must have Bomeihing 
ta live on.” • 

The woman received them both in a very friendly way, spread the 
cloth on a long table, and gave them a great ^disb of porridge. The 
farmer was hungry, and ate with*a good appetite; but Little Claus could 
not help think iug of' the capital roast meat, fish, and cake, wlucli ho 
knew were in the oven. Under the table, at hia feet, he had laid the 
sack with the horse’s hide in it ; for we know that Jie had come out to 
sell it ill the town. He could not relish the porridge, so he trod upon 
the sack, and the dry skin inside crackled quite loudly. 

“ Why, what have you in vour sack ?” asked the farmer. 

“ Oh, that ’s a magician,” answered Little Claus, “ He says we are 
.not to eat porridge, for he has conjured the oven full of roast m^t, fish, 
4 md cake.” • 

“ Wonderful !” cried the fanner; and he opened the oven in a hurry, 
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and found all the dainty provisions which his wife had hidden there, but 
which, as he thought, the wizard had conjured forth. The woman dared 
not say anything, but put the things at once on the table ; and so they 
J[)oth ate of the meat, the fish, and tlie cake. Now Little Claus again 
trod on bis sack, and made the hide creak. 

“ What docs he say now P” said the farmer. 

“ lie says,” replied Claus, “ that he hjis conjured three bottles of wine 
for us, too, and that they are standing there in the comer behind the oven.” 

* Now the woman "was obliged to bring out the wine which she had 
hidden, and the farmer drank it and became very merry, lie would 
have been very glad to see such a conjuror as Little Claus had there in 
the sack. 

* “Can he conjure the demon forth?” asked the farmer. “1 should 
like to see him, for now T am merry.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Little Claus, “my conjuror can do anything that I 
ask of him. — Can you not ?” he added, and ij*od on tlic hide, so that it 
crackled. “ lie says ‘ Yea.’ But the demon is very ugly to look at: we 
bad better not s(*e liiin.” 

“ Oh, 1 ’m not at all afraid. Pray, what will lie look like ?” 

“ Why, he *11 look the very image of a clerk.** 

“ Ha ! ’* said the farmer, “ that is ugly ! You must know, I can’t bear 
the sight of a clerk. But it doesn’t matter now, for 1 know that he ’s a 
demon, so J shall easily stand it. Now 1 have courage, but he must not 
come too near me.” 

“ Now 1 will ask my conjuror,” said Little Claus ; and he trod on the 
sack and held his ear down. 

Wliat does he say ?** « 

“ He says you may go and open the chest that stands in the comer, 
and you will see the demon crouching in it ; but you must hold the lid 
BO that ho doesn’t slip out.” • 

“ Will you lielp me to hold him ?” asked the farmer. And he went to 
the chest where the wife h?id hidden the real clerk, wlio sat in there and 
was very much afraid. The farmer opened the lid a little way and 
peeped in underneath it. • 

“Hu!” he cried, ami sprang backward. “Tea, now I’ve seen lum, 
and he looked exactly like our clerk. Oh, that was dreadful !” 

Upon this they mugt driuk. • they sat and drank until laic into 
the night. ® 

“You must sell me that conjurorf” said the farmer. “j\sk as much 
as you like for him : I *11 give you a whole bushel of money directly.” 

“ No, that I can’t do,” said Little Claus : “ only think how much use 
I can mak^ of this conjuror.” 

“ Oh, I should so much like to have him ! ” cried the farmer ; and he 
went on begging. 

“Well,” said Little Claus, at last, “as you have been so kindKas to 
give me shelter for the night, I w<ll let it be so. You shall have the con- 
juror for a bushel of money ; but I must have the bushel bca^d up.” • 

“ That you shall have,” replied the farmer. “ But you muse take the 
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chcflt yonder away with you. I will not It cep it iu my house an hour. 
Olio cannot know, — j)crliii|)s he may be there still.’* 

Little Claus gave the larmer hia sack with the dry hide in it, and got 
in excliange a v\ hole bushel of money, and that lu^aped up. The lariuer 
also gave him a big tnieh, on which to carry oli‘ his money and chest. 

“ Farewell !” said Lirtle Claus; and he went oil* wdtli his money and 
the big chest, in which ihe clerk was still sitting. 

On the Ollier si;l(* of the wood wa-^ a great dt‘ep river. The water 
rushed along so rajmlly that one conhl scarcely swim against the stream. 
A fine new bridge had l)(‘(m hnilt over it. Little C'ians stopfied on the 
centre ol the bridge, anil said (piite loud, so that the clerk eoind hear it, 
“Jlo, wliat sliall 1 do with this sinpld eiiest ^ It’s as heavy as if 
stones were in it. 1 shall only get tired il' I drag it any farther, so I*J1 
throw it into the river; if it swims home to mt‘, well and good; and if 
it dtuM riol, it will lie no great matii‘r.” 

And lie took the chest with one hand, and lifted it up a little, as if he 
inUMidcd to throw it int(» the river. 

“ No! let be!** cried the clerk from within the chest; ‘‘let me out 
first ! ” ‘ * 

“ liii !’* exclaimed Little Claus, ]>reiending to be frightened, “lie’s in 
there still I 1 lnu^t make liaste and throw' him into the river, that he 
muy he drowm'd.’* 

Oh, no, no !’* screamed the clerk. “ 1 *11 give *y on a whole biishcbfull 
of money if you ’ll let me go.” 

‘‘ Why, that’s another thing!” said Little Claus; and he opened the 
chest. 

'flio clerk cr«])t cjuickly out, pushed the empty chest into the water, 
and went to bis house, where Little Claus received a whole busbcl-full 
of money, lie had already received one from the farmer, and so now he 
had hia^ truck hiadod willi nu)ni*y. 

“ 8ee, J ’ve been well paid for the horse,” ho said to himself when he 
had got home to his own room, and was cifi[>t\ ing all the money into 
a heap in the middle of the iloor. will vex Great Claus when he 

hears how rich I have grown through my one horse; but 1 won’t tell 
higi about it outright.” • 

So he sent a boy to Great Claus to ask for a bushel measure. 

“ VV^Imt ean he want with it ?” thought Great ^^laiis. And besmeared 
some tar underneath the ineuauA^, so that some part of whatever was 
measured should slick to- it. And thus it happened; for when he re- 
ceived the measure buck, there were three new eight-shilling pieces 
adhering thereto. • 

What’s this?” cried Great Claus; and he ran off at on,ce to Little 
Claus. “ Where did \ou get all that money from ?” 

“ i)h. that’s for my horse’s skin. I sold it yesterday evening.” 

^^liat ’s really being wi 11 paid,” said Great Claus. And he ran home 
pi a liurry, ttiok an axe, and killed nH his four horses; then he flayed 
them, and carried off tlieirfskins to the town.” 

“ Hidhs I hides ! who ’ll buy any hides ?” he cried through the streets* 
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All tbe eboeniakers and tannery came running, and asked bow much 
he wanted lor them. • 

“A bushel of money ^or each !” said Great Claus. , 

“Are you mad ?” said they. “ Do you think we have money by tbe 
bushel ? ” , • 

“Hides! hides!” be cried again; aid to all who asked him what the 
hides would cost he replied, “A bushel of money.” 

“He wants to make fools of us,” they all exclaimed. And the shoe- 
makers took their straps, and^ the tanners their aprons, and they began 
to be^t Great Claus. 

“ Hides ! hides 1 ” they called after him, jeeringly. “ Tes, we *11 tan 
your hide for you till the red broth runs down. Out of the town with 
him !*’ And Great Claus made the best haste he could, for ho faad'j^ever 
yet been thrashed as he was thrashed now. , ^ . 

“Weil.** said he when he got home, “Little Claus shall pay for this. 
I *11 kill him for it.” ^ 
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Now, at Little Claus’s tlie old grandmother had died. She had been 
very harsh and unkind to him, but yet he was very sorry, and took th^ 
dead woman and laid lier in his warm bed, to see if she would not come 
to life again. There he intended she should remain all through the 
night, and he himself would sit in the comer and sleep on a chair, as he 
had often done before. As he sat there, in the night the door opened, 
and Great Claus came in with his axe. lie knew where Little Claus’s 
bed stood ; and, going straight u(> to it, he hit the old grandmother on 
the head, tliiiikiug slie was Little Clans. 

“ iJ’ ye see,” said he, “ you shall not make a fool of mo again.” And 
then ho went hoin(‘. 

“ That ’s a bad Jellow, that man,” said Little Claus. lie wanted to 
kill me. It 'waa a good lliiiig for my old grandmother that she was dead 
already, lie would have taken her life.” 

And ho dressed his grandmother in her Sunday clothes, borrowed a 
horse of his iieigliboiir, haniesscd it to a ear, and ])ut llio old lady on the 
back seat, ho that she could not fall out \v])en he drove. And so they 
trundled thi’ough ilie wood. When the sun rose they worc5 in front of 
an inn; there Little Claus pulled up, and%eut in to have some refresh- 
ment. 

The host had very. v(Ty much money ; he w^as also a very good man, 
but exceedingly hot, as if he had pe])iicr and tobacco in him. 

“ Good inoniing,” said he to Little Claus. You ’vo put on your 
Sunday clothes early to-day.” 

“Yes,” au8were(l Jiittle Claus; “I’m going to tovvii wn'tli iny old 
grandmother: she ’s sitting there on the car without. I can’t bring her 
into the room — )vill you give her a glass of mead ? But you must speak 
very loud, for slio can’t hear well.” 

“ Yes, that 1 ’ll do,” said the host. And ho poured out a great glass 
of mcad^ and went out wdih it- to the dead grandmother, who had been 
placed upright in the carriage. 

“ Here ’s a glass of mead I'rom your son,” (fiioth mine host. But the 
dead woman replied not a word, but sj\t quite still. “ Don’t you hear ?” 
cried the host, as loud as lie could, “ here is a glass of mead from your 
son!” • 

Once more lie called out the same thing, but as she persisted in not 
hearing him, he became angry at last, and threw the glass in her face, 
so that the ntead itin dowm over lier nose, and she tumbled backwards 
into the car, for she had only been put upright, and not bound fast. 

“ Hallo !” cried Little Claus, running out at the door, and seizing the 
host by the breast ; “ you ’ve killed my grandmother now ! See, there *s 
a big hole in her forehead.” ^ 

“ Oh, here’s a misfortune ! ” cried the host, wringing his hands. “That 
all comes of my hot temper. Dear Little Claus, 1 ’ll give you a bushel 
of mraey, and have your grandmother htiried as if she were my own ; 
only quiet, or 1 shall have my bead cut off, and that would be so 
i veiy "dii^reeable ! ” 

So Litfie Claus again received a whole bushel of money, and the host- 
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buried the old graudmothor as if she had been his own. And when 
Little Claus came home with all his money, lie at once sent his boy to 
Great Claus to ask to borrow a bushel measure. 

“What’s that:'* said Great Claus. “Have t not killed him? I 
must go myself and see to this.” And so he wont ovt'r himself witli the 
bushel to Little Claus. 

“Now, where did you get all that money from ?” he asked; and he 
opened his eyes wide when he saw all that had bt?on brought together. 

*‘you killed my grandmother, and not me,” readied Little Claus; 
“ and I 've been and sold her, and got a whole huslicl of money for her.” 

“That’s really being well paid,” said Great Claus; and be hastened 
home, took an axe, and killed his ow'n grandmother directly. Then he 
put her on a earriage, and drove off to the town with her, to where the 
apothecary lived, and asked him if he would buy a dead jiorson. 

“ Who is it, and where did you get him from ?” asked the apothecary. 

“ It ’s my grandmother,” answered Great Claus. “ 1 ’ve killed her to 
get a bushel of money for her.” 

“ Heaven save us ! ” cried the apotlmcary, “ you ’re raving ! Don’t say 
such things, or you may lose head.” And he told him earnestly 
what a bad deed ihia was that he had done, and what a bad man ho was, 
and that he must be punished. And Great Claus was so frightened that 
he jumped out of the surgery straight into his oarrlage, and wliipped the 
horses, and drove home. But the apotlmcary and all the people thought 
him mad, and so they let him drive wliither he w'ould. 

“ You shall pay for this ! ” said Great Claus, when ho was out upon 
the high road: “yes, you shall pay me for this, Litilo Claus!” And 
directly he got home he took the biggest sack ho could find, and went 
over to Little Claus, and said, Now, you ’ve tricked me again I First 
I killed ray horses, and then my old grandmother ! That ’s all your fault ; 
but you shall never trick me any more.” And he seized Little ^ Claus 
round the body, and thrust him into the sack, and took him upon his 
back, and called out to hiiA, “ Now I shall go off with you and drown 
you.” 

It was a long way that he Lad to travel before ho came to the river, 
and Little Claus was not too light to carry. The road led him close to,a 
church : the organ was playing, and the people were singing so beauti- 
fully I Then Great Clojas put down his sack, with Little Claus in it, 
close to the church door, and thought would 1 h) a very good thing to 
go in and hear a psalm before he went farther ; for Little Claus could 
not get out, and ml the people were in church ; and so ho went in. 

“ Ah, yes I yes I ’’sighed Little Claus in the sack. And be turned and 
twisted, but^he found it impossible to loosen the cord. Then there came 
• by an old drover with snow-wliite hair, and a great staff in his hand : 
he was driving .a whole herd of cows and oxen befonj him, and they 
stumbled against tbo sack in which Little Claus w'as confined, so'ihat 
it was overthrown. • 

“Oh, dear ! ” sighed Little Claus, ** 1 ’m so young yet, and am go to 
heaven directly ! ” 
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“ And I, poor fellow,” said the drover, “ am bo old already, and can’t 
get there yei!” 

“Open the saek.” cried Little Claus; “creep into it instead of me, 
and you will f 4 :el lt» Iicjiveu directly.” 

“With all my li< art,” replied the drover; and ho untied the sack, out 
of which Lit tle Clans crept lorth immediately. 

“ But will you look after the cattle ? ” said the old man ; and he crept 
into the sack at once, wliereupon Little Claus tied it up, and went his 
way with all the cows and oxen. 

Soon aft (Twanl.s G real Claus came out of the church. 11c took the sack 
on his shoulders riirain, al1hour:;h it seemed to him as if the sack had 
becotru* for the old drover was only half as heavy.as Little Claus. 

“ How light he is to carry now ! Yes, that is because I have heard a 
psalm.” , 

So he went to the river, which Avas deep and broad, threw the sack 
witli the old drover in it into iiic water, and called after him, thinking 
that it ^^as little Claus, “ You lie there ! IS'ow \ on shan’t trick me any 
more ! ” 

Then he wont homo ; but when he came to n place where there was a 
cross runtl, ho met little Claus driving all his beasts. 

“ What ’s this ? ” cried groat Claus. “ ITavo 1 not drowned yon ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Idttle Claus, “you threw ino into the river less than 
half an hour ago.” 

“ But wherever did you get all those fine beasts from ? ” asked Great 
Glaus. 

“ These beasts are sea-eattk',” replied Little Clans. “ I ’ll tell you 
the whole, stony, — and thank you for drowning me, lor now 1 ’m at the 
top of the tree. 1 am really rich ! .How frightened 1 was when I Jay 
huddled in the suck, and the Aviud wliisiled about my cars when you 
threw«n)e dowm from the bridge into the cold Avater! I sank to the 
bottom inime<lia1ely ; but 1 did not knock myself, for the most splen- 
did soft grass grows down there. Upon that I tell ; and immediately 
the Back Aias openodj and the loA^eliest maiden, with snow-white gar- 
ments and a green Avroaih upon her we'o hair, took me by the hand, and 
said, *Are you come. Little Claus? Here ybu have some cattle to 
begin with. A mile farther along the road there is a whole herd more, 
which I atIII give to you.’ And now Lsaw that the river formed a great 
highway for the people of the sea. Down in its bed they walked and 
drove directly from the sea, and strai<rhr into the land, to where the 
river ends. There it w^as so beautifully full of flowers and of the 
freshest grass; the fishes, Avhich sw'am in the water? shot past my ears, 
just as here the birds in the air. What pretty people there W’ere there, 
and what fine cattle pasturing on mounds and in ditches ! ” 

“Bui wliy did you come up again to us directly?” asked Great 
Cla^. “I should not have done that, if it is so beautiful down there.” 
.• yWhy,” replied Little Claus, “ in that I just acted with good policy. 
You heard me tell you thut the sea-maiden said, ‘ A mile farther along 
the road ’ — and by the road she meant the river, for she can’t go any- 
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where else — ‘ there is a whole herd of cattle for you.’ But I know what 
bends the stream makes — sometimes this way, sometimes that*; thero s 
a long way to go round : no, the thing can be managed in a shorter way 
by coming here to^the land, and driving across the fields towards the 
river again. Tn tliis manner 1 save myself almost half a mile, and get 
all the quicker to my sea-cattle ! ” 

“ Oh, you are a fortunate man ! *’ said Great Claus. Po you think 

I should get some sea-cattle too if 1 went down to the bottom of the 

” 

Yes, I think so,” replied Little Claus. “ But I cannot carry yon in 
the sack as far as the river ; you are too heavy for me ! But if you will 
go there, and creep into the sack yourself, I will throw you in with a 
gfeat deal of pleasure.” 

“Thanks!” said Great Claus; ‘ but if 1 don’t get any sco-cattle 
when I am down there, 1 shall beat you, you may be sure ! ” 

“ Oh, no ; don’t be so fierce ! ” 

And so they went together to the river. When the beasts, which were 
thirsty, saw the stream, they ran as fast as they could to get at the water. 

“ Sec how they liurry ! ” cried Little Claus. “ They are longing to 
get back to the bottom.” 

“Yes, but help me first!” said Great Claus, “or else you shall ho 
beaten.” 

And so he crept into the great sack, which had been laid across the 
back of one of the oxen. 

“ Put a stone in, for 1 ’m afraid I shan’t sink else,” said Great Claus. 

“ That can bo done,” replied Little Claus ; and he put a big stone 
into the sack, tied the rope tightly, and pushed against it. Pltmp ! 
There lay Great Claus in tlie river, and sank at once to the bottom. 

“ 1 ’m afraid he won’t find the cattle ! ” said Little Claus ; and then 
he drove homeward with what he had. % 


THE PRINCESS ON THE PEA. 

Thebe was once a Pyinco wlnr wanted to marry a princess; hut she 
was to he a real princess. So he travelled about, all through the world, 
to find a real one, but everywhere there was something in the way. 
There were princesses enough, but whether they were real princesses 
he could not quite jnake out : there was always something that did not 
seem quite right. So he'^came home again, and was quite sad; for he 
wished so much to have a real princess. 

One evening a terrible storm came on. It lightened and thundered, 
the rain streamed down ; it was quite fearful ! Then there was a knock- 
ing at the town gate, and the old Kmg went out to open it. 

It was a Princess who stood outside the gate. But, mercy ! ^ow she 
looked, from the rain and the rough weather! The water ran down 
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from her hair ami Ikt (?lot]ios ; it ran in at Jbe points of her shoes, and 
out at the heels; and vet she deelarod that she was a real princess. 

“Yes, we will soon had tliat oiit,”*thoug]it the old Queen. But she 
said nothing, only went into the hcd-el*aiiibcr, took all the bedding ofl*, 
and put a pea on the flooring of the bedstead ; then she took twenty 
mattresses and laid them upon the pea, and then twenty eider-down 
beds upon the inattrcssos. On <.this flie Princess had to lie all night. 
In the morning she was asked how she liad slept. 

“ Oh, miserably ! said the Princess. “ I scarcely closed my eyes all • 
night long. Goodness knows what was in my bed. I lay upon some- 
thing hard, so that I am black and blue all over. It Is quite dreadful ! ” 
^’ow they saw that she was a real princess, for through^the twenty 
mattresses and the twenty eider-down beds she had felt the pea. No 
one but a real princess could be so delicate. 

So the Prince took her for his wife, for now he knew that he had a 
.-trim princess ; and the pea was put in the museum, and it is there now, 
unless somebody has carried it ofi’. 

Look you, tlus is a true story. 
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TIIUMBKLINA. 

There was onco a woman wlio w islied for a ver}^ litllo cliild ; but she 
did not know wliere she should procure one. So she went to an old 
W'itch, and said, 

“ I do BO very much wish for a little child ! can you not tell me whero 
I can get one ? ” ^ 

“Oh! that could easily be managed,” said the witch. “There you 
have a barleycorn : that is not of tlic kind wliicli grows in tlio coun- 
tryman’s field, and which the chickens get to eat. Put that iiijfo a 
flower-pot, and you shall see \shat you shall sec.” 

“Thank you,” said the woman; and she gave the witch twelve shil- 
lings, for that is what it cost. 

Then she went home and planted the barleycorn, and immediately 
there grew up a great haixlsome flow’cr, which looked like a tulip ; but ^ 
the leaves were tightly closed, as though it were still a bud. 

“ That is a beautiful lljwer,” said the woman ; and she kissed its 
yellow and red leaves. But just as she kllised it the flower opened with 
a pop. It was a real tulip, as one could now see ; but in tlie middle of 
the flower there sat upon the green velvet stamens a little mai(h a, deli- 
cate and graceful to bpliold. She was scarcely half a thumb’s length in 
height, and therefoie she was called Thutnbclina. 

• A neat polished walnut-shell served Thumbelina for a (jradle, blue 
violet- leaves were her mattresses, with a rose-leaf for a coverl(?t. There 
she slept at night ; but in the day-time slie played upon the table, where 
the woma/i had put a plate with a wreath of flowers around it, who^ 
stalks stood in water; on the wat<^rswam a grei^ tulip-lcftf, and oyt this 
the little maiden could sit, and row from one side of the plate t8 the 
other, with two white horse-hairs for oars. That looked prett}'^ indeed ! 

f 1)2 
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She could also sing, and, indeed, so delicately and sweetly, that the like 
had never been heard. 

Onco as she lay at night in her pretty bed, there came an old Toad 
creeping through tht' window, in which one pane was broken. The Toad 
was very ugly, big, and damp : it hopped straight down upon the table, 
where Thumbelina lay sleeping under the rose-leaf. 

“ That would be a handsome wife for my son,” ^id the Toad ; and she 
took the walnutpshell in which Thumbelina lay asleep, and hopped jnth 
it through the window down into the garden. 

There ran a great broad broolt ; but the margin was swampy and soft, 
and here the Toad dwelt with her son. Ugh ! he was ugly, ahd looked 
just likej his mother. “ Croak ! croak ! brek kek-kex ! ” that was all he 
could say when he saw the graceful little maiden in the walnut-shell. 

‘‘ Don't sp('ak so loud, or she will awake ; ” said the old Toad. “ She 
might run away from us, for she is as light as a hit of swan’s-down. We 
wifi put her out in the brook upon one of the broad water-lily leaves. 
That will be just like an island for her, she is so small and light. Then 
she can’t get aAvay, while wo put the state room under the marsh in 
order, where you are to live and keep house together.” 

Out in the brook there grew maw water-lilies with broad green 
leaves, wliich looked as if tlicy were floating on the water. Tl\e leaf 
which lay farthest out was also tho greatest of all, and to that the old 
Toad swam out and laid the walnut-shell upon it with Thumbelina. The 
little tiny Thumbelina woke early iu the morning, and when she saw 
where she was, she began to cry very bitterly ; for there was water on 
every side of the great green leaf, and slm could not got to land at all. 
The old Toad sat down in the marsh, decking out her room with rushes 
and yellow weed — it was to bo made very pretty for the now" daughter- 
in-law ; then she swam out, with her ugly son, to the leaf on which 
Thumbelina was. They wanted to take her pretty bed, which was to be 
put in the bridal chamber before she wput in tliere herself. The old 
Toad bowed low bcibre her iu the water, and said, 

“ Here is my son ; ho will be husband, and you will live splen- 
didly together in the marsh.” 

Croak ! croak ! brek-kek-kex ! ” was all the son could say. 

Then they took the delicate iittlf bed, and sw^am away with it ; but 
Thumbelina sat all alone upon the green leai^ and wept, for she did not 
like to live at the nasty Toad’s, and have her ugly son for a husband. 
The little fishes swimming in the water below had both seen tho Toad, 
and had also heard what she said ; therefore they stretched forth their 
heads, for they wanted to see the little girl. Sd soon as they saw her 
they considered her so pretty that they feit very sorry sko should have 
to go down to the ugly Toad. No, that~must never be ! They assejrk- 
bled together in the water around the green stalk which held the leaf 
on which the little maiden stooc^ and vrith their teeth they gnawed 
away the stalk, and so the leaf swam down the stream ; and away went * 
Thunbeliua far away, where the Toad could not get at her. 

Thumbelina sailed by many cities, and the little birds which sat in 
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the bushes saw her, and said, ** What a lovely little girl ! The leaf 
swam away with them, farther and farther ; so Thumbelina travelled 
out of the country. 

A graceful little white butterfly always fluttered round her, and at 
last alighted on the leaf. Thumbelina pleased him, and she was very 
glad of this, for now the Toad could not reach them ; and it was so 
beautiful where she was floating along — the sun shone upon tlio water, 
ani the water glistened like the moat splendid gold. She took her 
girme and bound one end of it round the butterfl\% fastening the other 
end of the ribbon to the leaf. The leaf now glided onward much faster, 
and Thumbelina too, for she stood upon the leaf. 

l^ere came a big Cockchafer flying up ; and ho saw her, an<i imme- 
diately clasped his claws round her slender waist,, and flew with her up 
into a tree. The green leaf went swimming down the brook, and the 
butterfly with it ; for ho was fastened to the leaf, and could not get away 
from it. 

Mercy ! how frightened poor little Thumbelina was when the Cock- 
chafer flew with her up into the triic ! But especially she was sorry for 
the fine white butterfly whom she had bound fast to the leaf, for, if ho 
could not free himself from it, ho w'ould be obliged to starve. Tho 
Cockchafer, however, did not trouble himself at all about this. He 
seated himself with her u[)oii the biggest green leaf of tho tree, gave 
her tho sweet part of tho flowers to eat, and docrlarcjd that she was very 
pretty, though she did not in the least resemble a cockchafer. After- 
wards came all the other cockchafers who lived in the tree to pay a visit ; 
they looked at Thumbelina, and said, 

“ Wliy, she has not even more than two legs ! — ^that has a wretched 
appearance.” 

“ She has not any feelers ! ” cried another. 

Her waist is quite slender; — fie ! she looks like a human creature — 
how ugly she is ! ” said all the lady cockchafers. • 

And yet Thumbelina was v6ry pretty. Even the Cockchafer who had 
carried her off saw that ; but when all the others declared she was ugly, 
ho believed it at last, and would not have her at all — she might go 
whither she liked. Then fhoy flew down with her from tho tree, and set* 
her upon a daisy, and she wept, beemuse she was so ugly that the cock- 
chafers would have nothing to say to hor^ and yet she was the loveliest 
little being one could imagine, and as tender and delicate as a rose-leaf. 

The whole summer through poor Thumbelina lived quite alone in the 
l^at wood. Sho wove herseli a bed out of blades of grass, and hung 
it up under a shamrock, so that she was protected from the rain ; she 
plucked the ))ioney out of the flowers for food, and drank of the dew 
which stood every morning upon the leaves. Thus summer and au^ umn 
passed away ; but now came winter, the cold long winter. All the birds 
who had sung so sweetly before her flew away ; trees and flowers shed 
their leaves ; the great shamrock uflder which she had lived shrivelled 
im, and there remained nothing of it but a yelkiw withered stalki and 
she was dreadfully cold, for her clothes were torn, and she herself was ^ 
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BO frail and delicate — poor little Thumbelina! she was nearly frozen. 
It began to snow, and every snow-flake that fell upon her was like a 
whole shovel-full thrown upon one of us, for we are tall, and she was 
only an inch long. 'J'hen she wrapped herself in a dry leaf, and that 
lorcj in the middle, and would not warm her — she shivered with cold. 

Close to the wood into wliich she had now' come lay a great corn-field, 
but the corn was gone long ago; only tlie naked dry stubble stood up 
out of the frozen ground. These v/ere just like a great forest for her to 
wander throjigh ; and, oh! how she trembled with cold. /Tli(!n*she 
arrived at the. door of tlio Field Mouse. This mouse had a little hole 
under the sin hide. There the Field Mouse lived, warm and eoinfortable, 
and liad a whole room-full of corn — a glorious kitelum and larder. Poor 
Tliiimbelina .stood at tlie door just like a poor beirgar girl, and be|^ged 
for a little bit of a baj-leyeorn, for she had not had the smallest morsel 
to c:jt for tlie last two days 

“ You poor little erc'atiire,” said the Field Mouse — for after all she 
was a good old Field Mouse — ‘‘ come into my warm room and dine with 
mo.” 

As she was ph‘ased with Thumbelina, she said, “If you like you may 
stay witli me through the winter, but you must keej) rny room clean and 
neat, ajid lell me little stories, tor I am very fond of those.” 

Ami Thuinb(‘lina did as the kind old Field Mouse bade her, and bad 
a very good tune of it. 

“N<)W w'c shall soon have a visitor,” said the Field Mouse. “My 
neighbour is in the habit of visiting me once a week. He is even better 
off than 1 Jim, has great rooms, and a beautiful blaek velvety fur. If 
you could oyly get him for your husband you would be well provided 
for. You must tell liim the prettiest stories you know.” 

But Tliiimbelina did not care about this; she thought nothing of the 
neigtibour, for he >vas a Mole. He came and paid his vdsits in his black 
velvet coat. The Field Mouse told how rich and how leiU’Qcd he was, and 
how his house was more than tw^enty times larger than hers; that he 
had learning, but that he did not like the sun and beautiful flowers, for 
he had never seen them. • 

^ Thumbelina had losing, and she sang “ Cockchafer, flyaway,” and 
“ When the parson goes afield.” Then the Mole fell in love with her, 
because of her delicious voice ; but he said nothing, for he was a sedate 

man. * 

A short time before, he liad dug a long passage through the earth 
from his own house to theirs ; and Thumbelina and the Field Mouse 
obtained leave to w'alk in this passage as much asihey iivished. But he 
begged them not to be afraid of the dead bird which was lying in the 
passage. It was an entire bird, with wings and a beak.' It certainly 
must have died only a short time before, and was now buried just where 
the Mole had made his passage. ' 

The Mole took a bit of decayed wood in his mouth, and it glimmered 
like fire in the dark ; ai^d then he went first and lighted them through ^ 
Ae l3ng dark passage. When they came where the dead bird lay, the 
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Mole thrust up his broad uosc against the ceiling, so that a great hole 
was made, through which the daylight could shino down. Tn the middle 
of the floor lay a dead Swallow, his beautiful wings pressed close against 
his sides, and his head and feet drawn bat k undei* his feathers; the poor 
bird had certainly died of cold. Thumbelina was very sorry foi* this ; 
she was very fond of all the little birds, who had sung and twittered so 
prettily before her tlirough the summer ; hut the MoUs gave him a push 
with his crooked legs, and said, ‘‘-Now he doesn’t pipe any more. It 
must be miserable to be born a little bird. 1 ’m tlninkful that none of 
my children can be that : such a bird has nothing but his ‘ tweet-tweet,* 
and has to starve in the winter!*’ 

Yes, you iiniy well say that, as a elever man,” observed tluj Field 
Mouse. ‘‘Of what use is all this ‘tweet-tweet’ to a bird when the 
wiiiLor comes ? He must starve and freeze, lint they say that ’s very 
aristocratic.” 

Thumbelina. said nothing; but when the two oth('ra turned their 
backs on the bird, she bent down, put tlie leathers aside which covered 
his head, and hissed him upon his closed ej'^es. 

‘‘ Perhaps it was he who sang so prettily bclV)re me in the summer,” 
she thought. How much pleasures he gave me, the dear beautiful bird ! ** 

Tlio Mole now closed up the hole through which the daylight shone 
in, and accompanied the ladies home. But at night Thumbelina could 
not sleep at all ; so she got up out of her bed, and wove a large beau- 
tiful carpet of hay, and carried it and spread it over the dead bird, 
and laid the thin stamens of flowers, soft as cotton, and which she had 
found in the Field Mouse’s room, at the bird’s sides, so that he might lie 
soft in the ground. 

Farewell, you pretty little bird !” said she. “ Farewell ! and ihanKs 
to you for your beautiful song in tho summer, when all the trees were 
green, and the sun shone down warmly upon us.” And then she Ijyd tlie 
bird’s head upon her heart. But tho bird wa,s not dead ; he was only 
lying there torpid with cold*^ and now he had been warmed, and came 
to life again. , ♦ 

In autumn aU the swallows fly away to warm countries ; but if one 
happens to be belated, it becomes so cold that it falls down as if dead, 
and lies where it fell, and then the cold snow covers it. 

Thumbelina fairly trijmblcd, she was so startled; for the bird was 
large, very large, compared with her, >’?^ho was only an in<;h in height. 
But she took courage, laid the cotton closer round the poor bird, and 
brought a leaf that she had used as her own coverlet, and laid it over 
the bird’s head. • 

The next, night she crept out to him again — and now b(i was alive, 
but quite weak ; he could only open his eyes for a moment, and look 
at Thumbelina, who stood before him with a bit of decayed wood in 
her hand, for she had not a lantern. 

“ I thank you, you pretty littie child,” said the sick Swallow ; 1 

have been famously warmed. Soon I shall gat my strength back again, ' 
and 1 shall be able tafly. about in the warm sunshine.” * 
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“ Oh,” she said, it is bo cold without. It snows and flreezes. Stay 
in your warm bed, and I will nurse you.” 

Then she brought the Swallow water in the petal of a flower ; and the 
Swallow drank, and told her how he liad tom one of his wings in a 
thorn bush, and thus liad not been able to fly so fast as the other swal- 
lows, which bad sped away, far away, to the warm countries. So at 
last he had fallen to the ground, but he could remember nothing more, 

- and did not Itnow at all how he had c^omc where she had found him. 

The whole winter the Swallow remained there, and Thumbelina nursed 
and tended him heartily. Neither the Field jMousc nor the Mole heard 
anything about it, for they did not like the poor Swallow. So soon as 
the spring came, and the sun warmed the earth, the Swallow bade 
Thumbelina farewell, and she opened the hole which the Mole had made 
in tlio ceiling. The sun shone in u])on tlicrn glorinualy, and the Swallow 
asked if Thumbelina would go with him ; she could sit upon his back, 
and they would fly away far into the green wood. But Thumbelina 
knew that the old Field Mouse would be grieved if slie left her. 

No, J cannot !” said Thumbelina. 

“Farewell, farewell, you good, prt‘tty girl!” said the Swallow; and 
he flew out into the sunshine. Thumbelina looked after him, and the 
tears came into her eyes, for she was heartily and sincerely fond of the 
poor SwalloAv. 

“Tweot-weet! tweet-weet !” sang the bird, and flew into the green 
forest. Thumbelina felt very sad. She did not get permission to go 
out into the warm sunshine. The com which was sown in the field 
over the house of ihe Field Mouse gr(‘w ii]> high into the air; it was 
quite a thick wood for the poor girl, who was only an inch in height. 

“ You are betrothed now, Tlmmbeliua,” said the Field Mouse. “ My 
neighbour has proposed for you. What great fortune for a poor child 
like you ! Now you must work at your outfit, woollen atid linen clothes 
both ; for you must lack nothing when you have become the Mole’s 
wife.” ^ • 

Thumbelina had to^tura the spindle, and the Mole hired four s])iders 
to weave for her day and night. Evety evening the Mole paid her a 
visit ; and ho was always saying that when the* summer should draw to 
a close, the suu would not shine nearly so hot, for that now it burned 
the earth almost as hard as a ijtone.* Yes, when the summer should 
have gone, then he would keep his wedding day with Thuinbelina. But 
she was not glad at all, for she did not like the tiresome Mole. Every 
morning when the sun rose, and every evening when it went down, she 
crept out at the door ; and when the wind blew the com ears apart, so 
that i^lie could see the blue sky, she thought how bright apd beautiful 
it Avas out here, and wished heartily to see her dear Swallow again. But ‘ 
the Swallow did not come back ; he had doubtlcBS flown fiir away, in the 
fair green forest. When autumn came on, Thumbelina had all her 
outfit ready. • 

“ Intfour weeks you shall celebrate your wedding,” said the Keld 
Mouse to her. 
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can sit upon my bock, then we shall fly from tlu; ufjly Mole and bis dark 
Toom — away, far away, over the mountains, to the warm cotjuiries, where 
the sun shines warmer than here, where it is always summer, and there 
are lovely flowers. Only fly witli me, you dear little Tiiumbelina, you 
who have saved my life when I lay frozen in the dark eartliy [Kissage.” 

“ Yea, 1 will go with you !’’ said Thuinbelina, and she seated herself 
on the bird’s back, witli her feet on bis outspread wing, and bound her 
girdle fast to one of bis strongest feathers; then the Swallow flew up 
into the air over forest an<l over sea, high up over the great mountains, 
where tluj snow always lies ; and Thnmbelina fell- e.old in the bleak air, 
but then she liid under the bird’s warm feathers, and only put out her 
little h(‘a(l to admire all the beauties l)(‘neath her. 

At last they came to the warm countries. Tliere the sun shone Tar 
brighter than here ; the sky seemed twice as ; in ditches and on 
the hedges grow the most beautiful blue and green grapes ; lemons and 
oranges hung in the woods ; the air was fragrant wdlh myrtles and bal- 
sams, and on the roads the loveliest childrtai ran about, j>la\ing with the 
gay butbn*ni('H. Ihit the Swallow flew still farther, and it became more 
and more l)(*aiitifal. Under the most glorious grcrii tn (‘s by the blue 
lake stood a palace of dazzling white marble, from the olden time. Vine.s 
clusti'nul around the lofty pillars ; at tlie top Xverc many swallows’ nests, 
and in one of tlicse the Swallow lived who carried Thnmbelina. 

That is my house,” said the Swallow ; “ but it. is not right that you 
should live there. It is not yet properly arranged by a great deal, and 
you will not be eon tent with it. Select for yourself one) of the splendid 
flowers which grow down yonder, then 1 will put you into it, and you 
slialJ have eveyytliiiig as nice as you can wish.” 

“ TJiat is capital,” cried she, and clapped her little hands. 

A great marble pillar lay there, which had fallen to the gro^nd and 
had htfen broken into tlirce pieec.s ; but between these pieces grew the 
moat beautilul great white flowers. The Swallow flew down with Thum- 
belina, and set her upon one of the broad loaves. But what was the 
little maid’s surprise f There sat a Ijttie man in the midst of the flower, 
as white and transparent as if he had been made of glass : he wore the 
neatest of gold crowns on his head, and the* brightest wings oix his 
shoulders ; he himself was not bigger than Thumbelina. He w^as the 
angel of the flower. In each of the Mowers d^elt such a little man or 
woman, but this one w^as king o^er them all. 

“Heavens! how beautiful he is!” whispered Thumbelina to the 
Swallow. • 

The little prince w’^as very much frightened at the,Swallow ; for it was 
<piite a gigantic bird to him, who was so small. But when he saw 
'J’humbelma, he became very glad ; she was the prettiest maiden he bad ♦ 
ever 8t>en. llierefore he took off his golden crown, and put it upon her, 
asked her name, and if she would bo his wife, and then she should be 
queen of all the flowers. Now this •was truly a different kind of man 
to the |?on of the Toad, and the Mole with the black velvet fur. She 
therefore said, “ Tea ” to the charming prince. And out of every flower 
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came a lady or a lord, bo pretty to behold that it was a delip;ht : each one 
brought Thuinbeliiia a present ; but tlie best gift was a pair of beautiful 
wings which had belonged to a great white fly ; these were fastened to 
Thuinhelina’s back, rind now she could fly from flower to flower. Then 
tlu'ro WHS much rejoicing ; and the little Swallow sat above them in her 
nest, and was to sing the marriage song, which she accordingly did as 
well as she could ; but yet in her heart she was sad, for she was so fond, 
olj ! so fond of Thumbeliiia., and would have liked never to part from her. 

“ You sliall not be called Thumbclina,” said the Flower Angel to her ; 
“ that is an ugly name, and you are too fair for it — wo will call yon 
Maia.” 

Farewell, farewell ! ** said the little Swallow, with a heavy heart ; and 
she flew away again from the warm (‘oimtrif^s, far away back to Denmark. 
Tliere she had a little neat over the window of tlie man who can tell 
fairy taliis. Before him she sang, “ Tweet- weet ! twcet-vvect !” and from 
him wo have the whole story. 


THE NAUGHTY BOY. 

Them was once an old poet — a very good old poet. One evening, ob 
he aat at home, tlierc was dreadfully bad weather without. The rain 
streamed down ; but the old poet sat coirifortably by his stove, where the 
fire was burning and the roasting apples were hissing. 

“ There won’t be a dry thread left on the ])oor pcopl(; who arc out in 
this weather !” said lie, for ho wiis a good old poet. 

Oh, open to me ! I am cold and quite wet,” said a little child out- 
side ; and it cried, and knocked at the door, wliilo the rain streamed 
down, and tJie wind made all the casements rattle,^ 

“ You poor little (feature !” said the poet ; and he went to open the 
door. There stood a little boy ; be was quite n^fked, and the water ran 
in streams from his long fair curls. He was shivering with cold, and 
had he not been let rti, he would certainly have perished in the 
weather. 

“You little creature !” said 'the poet, and took him by the hand, 
“ come to me, and I will warm you. l^ou shall have wine and an apple, 
for you are a capital boy.” 

And 80 he was. His eyes sparkled like two bright stars, and though, 
the water ran down from his fair curls, they fell in beautiful ringlets. 
He lookedAike a little angel-child, but was white with cold and trembled 
all over. In his hand he carried a famous bow, but it looked quite 

S oiled by the wet ; all the colours in the beautiful arrows bad been 
urred together by the rain. 

The old poet sat down by the* stove, took the little boy on his knees, 
pressed the water out of the long curls, warmed his hands in his own, 
and made him some sweet whine-whey ; then the boy recovereci himself, 
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and his cheeks grew red, and he jumpcd*to the floor and danced round 
the old poet. • 

You are a merry hoy,” said the old poet. Wliat is your name ?” 

‘‘ My name is Cupid,” ho replied ; “ don’t you^know me ? There lies 
my how — 1 shoot with that, you rifey believe me ! See, now the weather 
is clearing up outside, and the moon shines.” 

“ But your bow is sjioiled,” said the old poet. 

“ That would bo a pity,” replied tho little boy ; an<l be took the bow 
and looked at it. Oh, it is quite dry, and has suffered no daniage ; the' 
string is quite stiff — 1 will try it !” Then he b^nt it, and laid an arrow 
across, aimed, and ‘shot the good old poet straight through the hearts 
“ Do you see now that mybow was not spoiled ?” said he, and laughed 
out loud and ran away, w hat a naughty boy to shoot at the old poet 
in that wqy, who had admitted him into the warm room, and been so 
kind to hnn, and given him the best wine and the best apple ! 
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Tho good poet lay upon the floor and wept ; he was really shot sti^ht 
into the*heart. Fie !” he cried, “ what a naughty boy this Cupid is ! 
I shall tell that to all good children, so that racy may take care, and 
never play with him, for he will do them a hurt !’* 

All good children, girls and boys, to whom lie told this, took good 
heed of this naughty Cupid ; but still he tricked them, for he is veiy 
cunning. When the studonts come out from the lectures, he runs at 
their side with a book under his arm, and has a black coat on. They 
cannot recognize him at all. And then they take his arm and fancy ho 
is a student too ; but he thrusts tho arrow into their breasts. Yes, he 
is always following jxjople! He sits iii tho great chandelier in the 
theatre and burns brightly, so that the people think he is a lamp ; hut 
afterwards they see their error. He runs about in tho palace garden and 
on the promenades. Yes, he once shot your’ father and your mother 
straight through the heart ! Only ask them, and you will hear what 
they say. Ol4 Jw? a. bad boy, this Cupid ; you must never have any- 
thing to do with him. He is after every one. 0^ think, once be ebot 
nxk -arrow aii^old grandmamma ; but that was a long time ago. The 
wound has indeed healed long since;, but she will never forget it. Pie 
on that wicked Cupid ! But now you know him, and what a naughty 
boy he is. 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 

Pooh John was in ^eat tribulation, for his father was very ill, and 
could not get well again. Except these two, there was no one at all in 
the little room : the lamp on the table was nearly extinguished, and it 
was wite late in the evening. 

‘‘ You have been a good son, J ohn,” said the sick father. “ Providence 
will help you through the world-” And he looked at him with mild 
earnest eyes, drew a deep breath, and died : it was just as if he slept. 
But John wept ; for How he had no one in the world, neither father nor 
mother, neither sister nor brother. Poor John ! He lay on his knees 
before the bed, kissed his dead father’s hand, and shed very many 
tears ; but at last his eyes closed, aAd he went to sleep, lying with his 
head against tho bard bed-post. 

Then he dreamed a strange dream : he saw tho sun and moon shine 
upon him, and he beheld his father again, fresh and well, and he heard 
his father laugh as he had always laughed when he was ve^ glad. A 
h eautifiil girl, with a golden crow n up on her long shining hair, gave him 
KerT^ffidjnmdTEis^iatBSf^id,'’ you s^ whftt a hiide you have 
Sfie js th e most J^utilol in the whole world!” Then he 
awoke, an3 slTthe splendoiir^as gone. His S-lher was l^g dead and ‘ 
cold in the bed, and there was no one at all with them. Poor John 1 

In the next week the dead man was buried. The son wftlked dose 
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behind the coffin, and could now no longer see the good father who had 
loved him so much. He heard how they threw the earth dowTiiipon the 
coffi.n, and stopped to see the last corner of it ; but the next shovel-full 
of earth hid even that ; then ho felt just as if his heart would burst iuto 
pieces, so sorrowful as ho. Around him they were singing a psalm ; 
those were sweet holy tones that arose, and tlio tears came into Jolm^s 
eyes ; ho wept, and that did him good in liis sorrow. The sun shone 
iiiagniiiecnily on 1h(i green trees, just as it would have said, “ You rtihy 
no longer bo sorrowful, John ! l)o you set? how beautiful the sky is ? 
Your father is up thcTO, and prays to the Father of all that it may be 
always well with you.” 



t 

*• I will always do right, too,” said John, “ then I shall go to li(?avcn 
to my father ; and what joy that will be when we see each other again ! 
How much 1 sliall then have to toil him*! and heVill show me so many 
things, and explain to me tlie glories of heaven, just as he taught me 
here on earth. Oh, liow joyful that will be ! ” 

He pictured that toJumsolf so plainly, that he smiled, while the tears 
were still rolling down liis cheeks. *The little bircls sat up in the 
chestnut trees, and twittered, ‘‘ Tweet-weet ! tweet-weet!” They were 
joyful and merry, though they had been at the burying ; but they seemed 
to know that the dead man was now in heaven ; that he had wings, far 
larger and more beautiful than theirs ; that he was now happy, because 
he had been a gf)c)d man upon earth, and they were glad at it. John saw 
how tlieyrfiew from the grei*n tree out into the world, and he felt inclined 
to fly too. But first he out out a great cross of wood to put on his 
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father’s grave ; and when he brought it there in the evening the grave 
was decked with sand and flowers ; strangers had done this, for they wore 
all veiT fond of the good father who was now dead. 

Early next morning John packed his little bundle, and put in his belt 
his whole inheritance, which consisted of fifty dollars and a few silver 
shillings; with this ho intended to wander out info the world. But 
first he went to the churchyard, to his father’s grave, to say a prayer 
and to bid him farewell. 

Out in the field where he was walking all the flowers stood fresh and 
beautiful in the warm sunshine ; and they nodded in the wind, just as if 
they would have said, “Welcome to the green wood! Is it* not fine 
here ?” But John turned back once more to look at tiic old church, in 
which he Iiad been christened when ho was a little child, and where ho 
had been every Sunday with his father at the service, and had sung hia 
psalm; then, high up in one of the openings of the tower, he saw 'the 
ringer standing in his little ])ointed red cap, shadiijg his face with his 
bent arm, to keep the sun from sliining in his eyes. John nodded a 
farewell to him, and the little ringer w-aved liis red cap, laid his hand on 
his heart, and kissed liis liaiid to dohn a great many times, to show tliat 
he wished the traveller well and hoped lie would have a prosperous 
journey. 

John thought what a number of fine things he would get to seo in the 
grtmt splendid world ; and he wont on farther — farther than he bad ever 
been before, lie did not know the places at all through w^hich he came, 
nor the people wdiom lu' met. Now' he was far away in a strange region. 

The first night ho was obliged to lie dow'ii on a haystack in the field 
to sleep, for he had no other bed. But that was very nice, hethouglit ; 
the kiug could not he better off. There was the w'hole field, wdth the 
brook, the haystack, and the blue sky above it ; tliat was certainly a 
beautiful sleeping-room. 'Ilio green grass with the little red aiid^white 
flowrers was the carpet ; the elder bushes aud the wild rose hedges vrere 
garlands of flowers ; and for’a w ash-hand basin he^liad the whole brook 
with the clear fresh water ; and the Pushes bowed before him and wished 
him “ good evening ” and “ good* morning.” The moon was certainly a 
great night-lamp, high up under the blue ceiling, and that lamp w’ouJfi 
never set fire to the curtains with its light. John could sleep fpiite 
safely, and he did so, and never woke ui?<;il the sun rose and all the little 
birds were singing around, “ Good morning I good morning ! iVre you 
not up yet ?” 

The bells were ringing for church ; it w'as Sunday. The people went 
to bear the preacheJr, and John followed them, and sang a psalm and 
heard God’fi^ word. It seemed to him just as if he w'as in his own 
* church, where he had been christened and had sung ])Kalm8 with his 
father. 

Out in the churchyard were many graves, aud on some of them the 
grass grew high. Then he thought of his father’s grave, which would at 
last look like these, as he could not weed it*and adorn it. Scf he sat 
down aud plucked up the long gross, set up the wooden crosses which 
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had fallen down, and put back in their pla(?cs the wreaths which the 
wind had blown away from the graves ; for he thought, “ Perhaps some 
one will do the same to my father’s grave, as 1 cannot do it.” 

Outside the churchyard gate stood an old beggar, leaning upon his 
crutch. John gav(‘ him the silver shillings which ho had, and then wont 
away, happy and cheerful, into the wide world. Towards evening the 
weather became terribly bad. lie made haste to get under shelter, but 
dark niglit sooii came on ; then at last he came to a little church, which 
lay quite solitary on a small hill. 

“ Here 1 will sit down in a comer,” said he, and went in ; “ I am quite 
tired and require a little rest.” Then ho sat down, folded his liands, 
and said his evening prayer ; and before he w^as aware of it he was ai^loep 
and dreaming, while it thundered and lightened without. 

When he woke^ it was midnight ; but tlio h.td weather had passed by, 
and the muon shone in upon him through the windows. In the midst 
of the church stood an open coffin with a dead man in it who had not 
yet b(^en buried. John was hot at all timid, for ho had a good con- 
science ; and he knew very wrcll that the dead do not harm any one. 
The living, who do evil, are bad men. Two such living bad men stood 
close by the dead man, who had been placed here in the church till lie 
should be buried. They had an evil design against him, and would not 
let him rest (quietly in his coffin, but were going to throw him out before 
the church door — the poor dead man ! 

“ Why will you do that ? ” asked John ; “ that is bad and wicked. 
Let him rest, for mercy’s sake.” 

Nonsense !” replied the bad men; he has cheated us. He ow'ed 
us money and^ could not pay it, and now he ’s dead into the bargain, and 
we shall not get a penny ! So wo mean to revenge ourselves famously : 
ho shall lie like a dog outside the chiu'ch door !” 

“ l^liave not more tlian fifty dollars,” cried John, that is my whole 
inheritance ; but 1 w’ill gladly give it you, if you will honestly promise 
me to leave the poor d(;ad man in peace. LsbalL manage to get on with- 
out the money ; I have hearty strong limbs, and Heaven will always 
help me.” 

^ ” Tes,” said these ugly bad men, “ il* you wiM pay his debt we will do 
nothing to him, you may depend upon that !” And then they took the 
money he gave them, laughed aloud at his good nature, and went their 
way. But he laid the corpse \)ut again in the coffin, and folded its 
liands, took leave of it, and went away contentedly through the great 
forest. 

All around, wherever the moon could shine throug^i between the trees, 
he saw the graceful little elves playing merrily. They di^.not let him 
disturb them ; they knew that he was a good , innocent man ; and it is 
only the bad people who never get to see the elves. Some of them were . 
not larger than a finger’s breadth, and had fastened up their long yellow 
hair with golden combs : they were recking themselves, two and two, on 
the great dew-drops that lay on the leaves and on the high grass ; some- 
times the drop roiled a^'ay, and then they fell down between the long 
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grasB-stalks, and that occasioned much laughter and noise among the 
other little creatures. It was charming. Tlicy sang, and John recog- 
nized quite plainly the pretty songs which he had learned as a little boy. 
Great colourt^d spiders, with silver crowns on their heads, had to spin 
long hanging bridges and palaces from hedge to hedge ; and as the tiny 
dew-drops fell on these they looked like gkwmiiig glass in the moonlight. 
This continued until the sun rose. Them the little elves crept into the 
flower-buds, and the wind caught tlieir bridges and palaces, which flew 
through the air in the shape of spider’s webs. 

John had just come out ot‘ the wood, wluiu a strong man’s voice called 
out behind him, ‘‘ Halloo, comrade 1 whither are > on journeying ?” 

“into the wide world!” he replied. “1 have neither father nor 
motlier, and am but a poor lail ; but Providence w ill help me.” 

“ J am going out into the wide world, too,” said the strange man: 
“ shall we two keej) one another cotnjiany ?” 

“ Tes, certainly,” said John ; and so they went on together. Soon 
they became very fond of each other, for they were both good men. lint 
John saw’ that the stranger was much more (dever than liimsclf. Ife 
had travelled througli almost the whole world, and knew how to tell of 
almost everything that existed. 

The sun alreaily stood high when they seated themselves under a great 
tree to eat tlieir breakfast ; and just tlien an old woman came up. C)h, 
she was very old, and walked quite bent, loaning upon a* crutch-stick ; 
upon lier back she carried a bundle of firewood w'hich she liad collected 
in the forest. Her apron was untied, and John saw that three great 
stalks of fern and some wdllow twigs looked out from within it. When 
she was close to them, her foot slipped ; she fell and gave a loud Bertram, 
for she had broken her leg, the poor old woman ! 

John directly proposed that they should carry the old woman home to 
her dw'’elJing ; but the stranger opened his kiiapsacik, took out a* little 
box, and said that he had a salve there which would^ imiiHuliately make 
her leg whole and strong, so ihat she could walk home herself, as if slie 
had never broken her leg at all. But^for that he recj hired that slie should 
give him the three rods which she carried in her apron. > 

“ That would be paying well !” said the old W'oman, and she noddetf 
her head in a strange way. She did not like to give away the rods, but 
then it was not agreeably to lie there with a broken leg. So she gave 
him the w^ands ; and as soon as he had only rubbed the ointment on her 
leg, the old mother arose, and walked much better than before — such 
w'as the power of this ointment. But then it was not to be bought at 
the chemist’s. , 

“ What do^you want with the rods P” John asked his travelling com- 
panion. 

“ They are three capital fern brooms,” replied he. “ I like those very 
much, for I am a whimsical fellow.” 

And they went on a good way. ■ 

“ See how the sky is becoming overcast,” said John, pointing straight 
before them. “ Those are terribly thick clouds.” 


JS 
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‘‘ No,” replied his travelling companion, “ those are not clouds, they 
are mountains — the great glorious mountains, on which one gets quite 
up over the clouds, and into the tree air. Believe me, it is delicious ! 
To-morrow we shall certainly be far out into the world.” 

But tfiat was not so near as it looked ; they had to walk for a whole 
day before they came to the mountains, where the black woods grew 
straight uj) towards heav(;n, and there were stones almost as big as a 
wln)le town. It might certainly be hard work to get quite across them, 
and for that rea8(jn Jolm and his comrade went into the inn to rest them- 
selves well, and gather strength for the morrovv’.s journey. 

Down in tlie great common room iu the inn many guests were assem- 
bled, for a man was there exhibiting a puppet-show. He had just put 
up his little theatre, and the peo])Ie were sitting round to see the jilay. 
Quite in front a fat butidier had taken his scat in the very best place ; 
lus great bulldog, who looked very much iucliucd to bite, sat at his side, 
and miide big eyes, as all the rest were doing too. 

Now the ])lay began ; and it was a very nice j)lay, with a king and a 
queen in it ; they snt u|)on a beautiful throne, and had gold crowrts on 
their Ju ad.s ainl long trains to their clothes, for their means admitted of 
that. The prettiest of wooden dolls with glass eyes and great mous- 
taches stood at all the doors, and opened and shut them so that fresli air 
miglit come into the room. Jt was a very pleasant play, and not at all 
mournful. Rut — goodness knows what the big bulldog can have been 
thinking ot'!— just as the queen stood up and was walking across the 
boards, as the fat butcher did not hold him, he made a spring upon the 
stage, and seized the qiu*en round her slender waist so that it cracked 
again. Jt wjjs quite terrible ! 

The poor man who managed the play was very much frightened and 
quite sorrowful about his queen, for she was tlu», daintiest little doll ho 
possessed, and now the ugly bulldog had bitten off her head. But after- 
wards, w hen the people? went away, the stranger said that he woidd put 
her to rights again ; and then he brought out his little box, and rubbed 
the doll with the ointment with which he bad cured the old w'oman when 
she broke her J(?g. As soon us the doll had been rubbed, she w'as wdiole 
\igain ; yes, she could even move all her linfbs by herself ; it was no 
longer necessary to jiull lior by her string. The doll was like a living 
person, only that she could not speak. The^ man who had the little 
puppet-show was yery glad, noW he had not to hold this doll any more. 
She could dance by lierself, and none of the others could do that. 

When night came on, and all the people in the inn had gone to bed, 
there was some one who sighed so fearfully, and w ei^t on doing it so long, 
that they all got up to see who this could be. The man who had shown 
the play went to his little theatre, for it was there that somebody waa 
sighing. All the wrooden dolls lay mixed together, the king and il his 
followers ; and it was they who sighed so pitiably, and stared with their 
glass eyes ; for they wdsliod to be rubbed a little as the queen had been, 
BO thf^ they miglit be able to move by themselves. The queen at once 
sank on her kuees, and stretched forth her beautiful crown, as if she 
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begged, “ Talie this from me, but rub my husband and my courtiers ! ” 
Then the poor man, the proprietor of Ihe little theatre and the dolls, 
could not refrain fj’oia weeping, for he was really ssorry for them. Ho 
immediatel}’^ promised the travelling compaiiiou that h(‘ would give him 
all the money lu^ should receive the next evening for the rt‘ presentation 
if the latter would only anoint four or five of his dolls. Hut the ooiurade 
said he did not require anything at all hut the sword tlio man woj’e by 
his^sido ; and, on receiving this, ho anointed six of the dolls, who imine- 
diately began to dance so gracefully that all the girls, the living hnman 
girls, fell a dancing too. The coaelinian and the eook danceil, the waiter 
and tlio ciianibermaid, and all the strangers, and tlie lire-sliovel and 
tongs; but these latter fell down just as they made their first leaps. 
Yes, it was a merry night ! 



THE BULtDOG WORttlES TUB PUPPET. 


Next morning John went awa/from them all with his travelling comyi 
panion, up on to the higli mountains, and through the groat pine wood/ 
They came so high up tliat the ehurcli stc'e-plea under them looked at 
last like little blueberriejf among all the^reen ; and they could sec* very 
far, many, many miles away, where they had never been. So inu(?h 
splendour in the lovely world John had never seen at one time before. 
And the sun shone warm in the fresh blue air, and among tlie uiountains 
he could hear the huntsmen blowing their horn.s so gaily and sweetly 
that tears came into his eyes, and he could not help calling out, “ How 
•kind has Heaven been to us all, to give us all tin.* splendotir that is in 
this world !” 

The travelling companion also stood there with folded hauds, and 
looked over the forest and the towfis into the warm sunshine. At the 
same time there arose lovely sounds over thei^ heads : they lookf d up, 
and a great white swan was soaring in the air, and singing as they had 
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never heard a bird win" till then. But the Boiig became weaker and 
weaker; he bowed hi.s bead and flank quite slowly down at their feet, 
where he lay dead, tlu‘ beautiful bird ! 

“ 1\vo such splendid wiTi;^s,” said the travelling; companion, ‘‘ ao white 
and larf^e, afl those which this bird has, are worth money ; T will take 
them wit}} me. Uo you see that it was ^ood 1 jijot a saljre ?*’ 

And flo, wdlh one blow, he cut off both the wdngs ol' the dead swan, 
for lie wanted to keep tliein. 

Tliey now travelled for many, many miles over iho mountains, till at 
last they saw a great town before Ihein with hundreds of towers, which 
glittered like silver in the sun. In the midst of the town w^as a splen- 
did marble paince, ro(>{e(l with pure red gob I . And there the King lived. 

John ami ihe tni\i‘]ling eompaniem would not go into the town at 
once, hut ivmaine<l in the inn outside the that they might dress 

themselves; for they wlslied to look niee wdicn they <‘ame out into llie 
streets, 'fhe host told tlu‘in that ihe King was a very gooil man, wJio 
never did harm to any oru‘ ; hut his daughter, yes, goodness preserve us ! 
sho was a bad Priner,' j. Slio posw'ssed beauty enough — no one eoiild 
ho HO pretty and so charming as she was — but of what use was that? 
She was a wicked witch, through w^hose fault many gallant Princes had 
lost their live‘s. She !iud given permission to all men to seek Iut hand. 
Any one might ooim*, lu' lie iVince or beggar : it was all the same to her. 
J-fc had only to guess three things she had just thought of, and about 
whieh she (juestioned him. If he could do that she would marry him, 
and lie was to be King over the wholti country when her father should 
die; hut if he couhl not guess the tliree tilings, she caiiMMl him to bo 
banged or to have his head cut off! Ih^r lather, the old King, was very 
sorry about it ; but he could not forbid her to be so wicked, be<?aiise he 
bad onee said that In* wcuild have nothing to dt> with her lovers; she 
might* do as she liked. Every time a Prince came, and waa to guess to 
gain the Princess, ho was unahle to do it, and was hanged or lost his 
head, lie had betui warned in time, you see, and might have given over 
his wooing. The ohf King w’as so sfirry for all this misery and woe, that 
*^6 used to lie on liis kiH*es w ith all hi5 sohliers for a whole day in every 
rear, praying that t.lu^ Princess might become §ood ; but she W'oiild not, 
by any means. Tlie old women who drank brandy used to colour it 
quite black before they draidv i(, the/were in »ucb deep mourning — and 
they certainly could not do more. 

“ The ugly Princess ! ” saiil John ; “ she ought really to have the rod ; 
that would do her good. If I were only the old King she should be 
jiiinished ! ’* * r 

Then they heard the peo])le out.side shouting “ Hurrah 1. ” The Prin- 
ct»ss came by ; and she was really so beautiful that all the people forgot 
how w’ieked she was, and that is why they cried “ Hurrah I ’* Twelve 
heautifuJ virgins, all in while silk gowns, and each with a golden tulip 
in her hand, rode on coal-black steedte at her side. The Princess herself 
Imtl a "snow-white horse, flecked with diamonds and rubies. Her riding- 
habit was all of cloth of gold, and the whip she held in her hand looked 
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like a sunbeam ; the golden crown on her head was just like little stars 
out of the sky, and her mantle was sewn together out of more tlian a 
thousand beautiful butterflies' wings. In spite of this, she herself was 
much more lovely than all her clothes. 

Wiien John saw her, his face became as red as a drop of blood, and 
he could hardly utter a word. The PriiJC<‘S8 looked just like the beau- 
tiful lady with the golden crown, of whom Im had dreamt oii tlie night 
whyn his father died, lie found her so enchanting that he could not 
help loving her greatly. It coidd not be tnu^ tliat siie was a wicked 
wdteh, w ho caused people to be hanged or beheaded if they could not 
guess the riddles she put to them. 



JOUK AND nis COMPANION TltE^PBI^CKSS UIDINO ST. 


“Every one has permission to aspire to her hand, even the poorest 
beggar. J will really go to the castle, for I cannot help doing it ! ” 
They all told him Hot to attempt it, for certainly he would Ikrc^ as all 
the rest had done. His travelling companion too tried to dissuade him ; 
but John thought it would end well. He brushed his shoes and his 
coat, washed his face and his hands, combed his nice fair hair, and then 
wont quite alone into the town and to the palace. 

“ Come in !” said the old. King, wtien John kpocked at the door^ 
John opened it, and the old King came tow'ards him in a dressing- 
gown and embroidered slippers ; he had the crown on his head, and the 
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sceptre in one hand and the orb in the other. “ Wait a little! ” said 
he, and put the orb under his arm, so that he could reach out his hand 
to John. But as soon as lie learned that his visitor was a suitor, he 
b(*gan to w'ee'p so violently that both the sceptre and the orb fell to the 
ground, and he was obliged to wipe his eyes with his dressing-gown. Poor 
old King ! 

Give it up ! *’ said he. “ You will fare badly, as all the others have 
done. Well, you shall see 1 ’’ , 

Then he led hiiri out into the Princess’s jdeasure garden. There was 
a terrible sight ! In every tree there hung three or four Kings’ sons who 
had wooed IIk) Princ('ss/but had not been able to giJes.s the riddles she 
proposed to them. Bach time that the bnv/.o blew all the sktdejon.s 
rattl(‘(i, so that the little birds wcw frightened, and never dan'd to come 
into the garden. All the tkovers A\ere tied U[> ininian bones, and in 
the f!ow(‘r-p(»i8 skulls stood and grinned. That was certainly a strajige 
garden for a. JVincess. 

“ Mere you see it,” said the old King. “It will chance to you as it 
has chanced to all tliese ^\hoin you see hero ; tln'iefore you had better 
gi\c it up. \"oii will really make me unha[)py, for i take lliese things* 
very much to hi'art.” 

john l<iss('(l the good ol«l King’s band, and said it would go well, for 
that he was ipiite enchanted with the* beautiful Princess. 

Th(‘n the Princess licrself <‘ame riding into the courtyard, with all 
her ladies; and they went out to her and wished her good inorning. 
She was bi'autiful to look at, and she gave Jofiii her hand. And he 
cared nnieh more for In'r ilieu than belbre — she eonhl certainly not be a 
wdeked vvitelf, as tlie people ii.sserted. Then they betook themselves to 
tlie hall, and the little pages waited upon tfiein with preserves and 
gingerbread nuts. But the old King was quite sorrow ful ; he eoiild nt)t 
eat anything at all. Besides, gingerbread nuts were too hard for him. 

It was settled that John should eome to the palace again the next 
morning; then the, judges and the whole council would be assembled, 
and \vouId hear how lie succeeded* wit h his answers. If it w'cnt well, 
\he should eome twici^ more ; but no one had yet coim* wJio had suc- 
ceeded in guessing right the first time ; and if he did not manage better 
than they lie must die. 

John was not at all uuxioual as to’how he should fare. On the con- 
trary, he w^as merry, thought only of the beautiful Princ(?sti, and felt 
quite certain that he should be helped ; but how he did not know, and 
preferred not to think of it. He danced along on tlie road returning 
to the inn, where his travelling companion was w'rtH’tiiig for him. 

John could not leave off telling how jvolite the Princess had been to 
him, and how beautiful she was. He declared he already longed fov 
th(* next day, when he was to go into the palace and try his luck in 
gue.ssing. 

Bijt ihe travelling companion sfiook his bead and was quite down- 
cast. “ J am so fond of you 1” said he. “ We might have been together 
long time yet, and now 1 am to lose you already ! You poor dear 
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John ! I should like to cry, but I will not disturb your merriment on 
the last evening, perhaps, we shall ever spend together. We will be 
merry, very merry ! To-morrow, when you ai*© gone, 1 can weep un- 
disturbed.’* 

AJl the people in the town had heard directly that a new suitor for 
the Trincess had arrived ; and thei*e was great sorrow on that accoiuit. 
The theatre remained closed ; the women who sold cakcjs tied bits of 
cr^pe round tludr sugar men, and the King and the prit^sts were on 
their knees in the cliurohes. There was great lamentation ; for John 
would not, they all thought, fare better than the other suitors had fared. 

Towards evening the travelling com|)anion mixed a great howl of 
pupch, and said to John, “Now wo will ho very merry, and drink to 
the health of the IVinoess.” But when John .had druiiU two glasses, 
he becanu' so sleejiy that lie found it impossible to keep his eyes (j])en, 
and he sank into a deep sleep. The travelling com])flnion lifted him very 
gently from his chair, and laid him in the bed; and when it grew to be 
dark night, he took the two great wings which he had cut off the swan, 
and houinl them to his own shoulders. Thou he put in his pocket the 
longest of the rods he had received from the old woman wdio had fallen 
and broken her leg; and he opened the window and flow away over the 
town, straight towards ihe palace, w'here ho seated himself in a corner 
under the window' w liicli looked into the bed-room of the Princess. 

All w'as quiet in ihe whole town. Now the clock struck a quarter to 
twehc, the window was opened, and the Princess came out in a long 
w'liito cloak, and with black wings, and flew' away across the iow’n to a 
great mountain. But the travelling companion made himself invisible, 
BO that she could not see him at all, and flew behind her, and whipped 
the Princess with his rod, so that the blood almost came wherever he 
struck. Oh, that w'as a voyage through the air! The wind caught her 
cloak^ BO that it spread out on all sides like a great sail, and tbJ moon 
shone through it. • 

“How it hails! how it hails!” said the Princess at every blow she 
got from the rod ; and it served her right. At last she arrived at the 
mountain, and knocked tliere. There was a rolling like thunder, an/i 
the mountain opened, and the Princess went in. The travelling com- 
panion followed her, for no one coidd see him — he was invisible. They 
went through a great Itfng passage, wVerc the walls shone in quite a 
peculiar way ; there were more than a thousand glowing spiders running 
up and down the walls and gleaming like fire. I’hen they came into a 
great hall built of silver and gold ; flowers as big as sunflowers, red and 
blue, shone on the walls ; but no one could pluck these flowers, for the 
stems w'ere ugly poisonous snakes, and the flowers were streams of fire 
• pouring out of their mouths. The whole ceiling was covered with 
shining glowworms and sky-blue bats, flapping their thin wings. It 
looked quite terrific ! In the middle of the floor was a throne, carried 
by four skeleton horses, with harrless of fiery^ njd spiders ; the throne 
itself was of milk-white glass, and the cushions were little blacli mice, 
biting each other’s tails. Above it was a canopy of pink spider’s web, 
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trimmed with the prettiest little green flies, whieh gleamed like jewels. 
On the throne sat an old magieian, with a crown on his ugly head and 
a sceptre in his hand. He kissed the Princess on the forehead, made 
her sit down beside him on the costly throne, and then the music began. 
Great black grasshoppers played on Jews’-harps, and the owl beat lier 
wings upon her body, bec^ause she bad n’t a drum. That was a strange 
concert ! Little black goblins with a Jack-o’dautcrri light on tludr caps 
danced about in the liall. But no one could see the travelling com- 
panion: lie had placed himself just beliind the. throne, and heard and 
saw everything. I’lie courtiers, who now came in, were very grand and 
noble; but he who could see it all knew very well what it all meant. 
They were nothing more than broomsticks with beads of cabbages- on 
them, which the magician had animated by his }'«iwer, and to whom he 
had giv(‘n embroiden'd clothes. But that did not matter, for, you see, 
they were only wanted for show. 

iVfier there had been a little dancing, the Prineosa told the magician 
that she had a n(‘W suitor, and therefore she inquired of liiui what she 
should think of to ask the suitor when he should come to-morrow to 
the ]>ala<‘e. 

“ Listen !” said the magician, ‘‘ I will tell you that: you must choose 
something very easy, for then he won’t think of it. Think of one of 
your shoes. That he will not guess. Let him Iiavc: his head cutotf: 
but doirt forget, wbeu you come to me to-morrow night, to bring luc 
his eyes, for 1 ’ll eat them.” 

The IVinceas courtesied very low, and said she would not forget the 
eyes. The magician ojiened the inoimtain, and she flew home again; 
but the traveiling companion followed her, and b(‘at her again so hard 
with the rod that she sighed quite deeply about the heavy hail-storm, 
and hurried as much as she could to gtd back into the bed-room through 
the ojJen window. The travel ling companion, for liis part, flew back to 
the iiiu, where J<dm ^^a3 still asleep, took olf his wings, and then lay 
down upon the bed, for might well be tired. 

, It w^as quite early in the inonuiiff w hen John awoke. Tlie travelling 
companion also got up, and said he had had {^wonderful dream in the 
night, about the Princess and her shoe ; and be therefore begged John 
to ask if the Princess had not thought about her shoe. Por it was this 
he had hoard from the magician in the moiinta*ln. 

“ 1 may just as well ask about that as about anything else,” said John. 

“ Perhaps it is quite right, w hat you have dreamed. But I wdll bid you 
farewell ; for, if I guess wrong, 1 shall never see you more.” 

Then they embraced each other, and John went ibto the town and to 
the palace. The entire hall was filled with people: the yudges sat in 
their arm-chairs and had eider-down pilh^ws behind their heads, for they* 
had a great deal to think about. The old King stood up, and wiped his 
eyes with a white pocket handkerchief. Now the Princess came in. 
She was much more beautiful tlian yesterday, and bowed to all in a very 
aflable^ manner ; but to John she gave her hand, and said, *^Good mom^ 
in^ to you.” 
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Now John was to guess what she bad thought of. Oh, how lovingly 
she looked at him ! But as soojtt as she heard the single word shoe ” 
pronounced, she became as white as clialk in the face, and trembled all 
over. But that availed her nothing, for John had guessed right ! 

Wonderful ! How glad the old King was! He tlm'w a somersault 
beautiful to behold. And all the people clap[)ed their hands in honour of 
him and of John, who had guessed right the first time! 

iThe travelling eompauion was very glad too, when lie heard how well 
matters had gone. But John lelt very grateful ; and lui was sure he 
should receive help tlie second and tliird time, as he had been heljicd tlie 
first. I’he next day he was to guess again. 

yiie evening passed just like that of yesterday. While John slept the 
travelling companion flew beliind the Princess out to the mountaiii, and 
beat lier cviui liarder tlian tho time btdore, for now he had taken two 
rods. No one saw him, and ho heard everything. The Princess was to 
think of her glove ; and this again he told to John as if it had been a 
dream. Thus John eould guess well, whieh eausod great rijoicing in 
the f>alace. Tlie whole eourl: threw somersaults, just as they had setui 
the King do the first time; but the Prin<‘eHH lay on the sofa, and would 
not say a single word. Now, the question was, if John could giujss 
properly the third time. If he succeeded, he w^as to have the beautiful 
Princess and inherit the wdiole kingdom after the old King’s death. If 
he failed, lie W'as to lose liis life, and the magician w'ould eat his beau- 
tiful blue eyes. 

That evening John w’cnt early to bed, said his prayers, and went to 
sleep quite (|ui(*lly. But the travelling eoinpanion bound his wings to 
his back and liis sword by his side*, and took all three •rods wdth liim, 
and HO tlew' away to tho palace. 

It was a very dark night. Tho wind blew so hard that the tiles flew^ 
off from the roofs, and the trees in the garden wdiere the skeletoifs linng 
bent like reeds before the storm. The lightning flashed out every 
minute, and the thunder rolled just as if it wx*re, one peal lasting the 
whole night. Now' the window^ opened, and the Princess flew out. She 
was as pale as death ; but she laughed at the bad w'eather, and declan-a’ 
it was not bad enough yet. And her wdiito cloak fluttered in iht* w iiid 
like a great sail ; but the travelling companion beat her with the three 
rods, so that the blood dripped upon i\e ground, and at last slie could 
scarcely fly any farther. At len^h, however, she arrived at the moun- 
tain. 

“ It hails and blows dreadfully ! ” she said. “ I have never been out in 
such weather.” • 

“ One may have too much of a good thing,” said the magician. ” 1 
shall think of something of which ho has never thought, or he must be 
a greater conjuror than 1. But now we will be nieiTy.” And he took 
the Princess by the hands, and they danced about with all tho little 
goblins and Jack-o’-lanterns that* were in the room. The red spiders 
jumped just as merrily up and down the walls : it looked as It fiery 
flowers were spurting out. The owl played the drum, the crickets piped, 
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and tlio black graBBht)p})crs played on the jew’s-liarp. It was a merry 
ball. 

Wlien they had danced long enough the Princess was obliged to go 
home, for bIk^ might bo missed in the palace. The magician said he would 
accompany her, then they would have each other’s company on the way. 

Th(;n they fh'w away into the bad weather, and the travelling com- 
panion broke his tliree rods across their backs. Mover had the magician 
been out in such a hail-storm. In front of the [»aJacc he said good-l^ye 
to lhl^ Princess, and whis]jeTed to her at the same time, “ Think of 
my luaid.** Hut tlio travelling com])anion heard it; and just at the 
moment when the Princess slipped through t he window into her bed- 
room, and the ttiagl(*ian was about to turn back, he seized him by Jiis 
long beartl, aiid with his sabre cut off the ugly ctmjuror’s head just by 
tlie sliouhiers, so that the magician did not even see him. The body he 
threw out into the sea to the fishes; but the head he only dipped into 
the w^at(‘r, and then tied it in his silk handkerchief, took it with him 
into the inn, and tlien lay down to sleej). 

,Ne\t morning ht» gave John the handkerchief, and told him not to 
untie it until the Princess asked him to tell her thoughts. 

Ther(‘ were so many people in the great hall of the palace, that they 
stood as close together as radishes b(»iind together in a bundle. The 
council sat in the chairs wiili the soft pillows, and the old King had new 
clothes on ; tlu? golden crowui and sceptre had been ])oliBhed, and every- 
thing looked quite stately. But the Princess was very pale, and had 
a coal-blju'k dress on, as if she w^ere going to be buried. 

“ Of wbnt have 1 thought?” she asked John. j\ijd he immediately 
untied tin* liamlkendiicf, and was himself quite frightened when he saw 
the ugly magician’s lu'ad. All present shuddered, for it was terrible to 
look upon ; but the Princess sat just like a statue, and would not utter 
a single woj’d. At length sin? stood up, and gave John her hand, for he 
liad guessed well. (She ilid not look at any one, only sighed aloud, and 
said, “ Now you are my lord ! — this evening we will hold our wedding.” 

“ I like that !” criecl the old King* ‘‘Thus 1 will have it.” 

N All present cried “ Hurrah ! ” The sbldiers* band played music in the 
streets, tlie bells rang, and the cake-women took off the black crape from 
their sugar dolls, for joy now reigned around ; three oxen roasted wliole, 
and stuffed with ducks and fowl8,(5ivcre placed in the middle of the market, 
that every one might cut himself a slice ; the fountains ran with the 
best w'ine ; and whoever bought a penny cake at a baker’s got six biscuits 
into the bargain, and the biscuits had raisins in them. 

In the evening the w^hole town w^as illuminated ; the soldiers fired off 
the cannon, and the boys let off crackers ; and there was. eating and 
drinking, clinking of glasses, and dancing, in the palace. All the noble 
gentlemen and pretty ladies danced with each other, and one could hear, 
a long distance off, how they sang — 


Here are many bretty f^irlf). who all love to danoo: 

S*4», they whirl Tike Mniiniiig-whepls, retire and advance. 
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But still the rrincfss was A witch, and did not like John. TI)at 
occurred to the trav(dling coinpanion ; and so he gave John tlirce feathtTS 
out of the sw^an’s wings, and a Jittlo bottle with a few drops in it, and 
told John that ho muofc put a large tl||Lb of water before the IVineess’s 
bed ; and wlien the Princess was about to get into bed, he should give 
her a little push, so that she should fall into the t ub ; and then ha must 
dip her three times, after he had put in the feathers and poured in the 
drops ; she would then lose her magic qualities, and love him very much. 

John did all that the travelling companion had advised Inm to do. 
The Princess screamed out loudly while he dipped her in the tub, and 
struggled under his hands in the form of a great coal-black swan with 
fieiy eyes. When she came up the second time above the water, the 
swan was white, with the excei/tion of a black ring round her neck. 
John let the water close for the third time' over the bird, and in the 
same moment it was again changed to the beautiful Princess. She was 
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iTiore Ixiaiitiful even tlian beibre, Jiiid lliauked him, with tears in her 
lovely eyes, that he had frecnl lier from the roadie spell. 

Tlic next morning th(i old King came with his whole court, and then 
there was great cougnii illation till late into the day. Last of all came 
the travelling compiniion ; he had his stiitf in his hand and his knapsack 
on his back. John kissed him many times, and said he must not depart, 
ho must riMiiain witli the friend cd* whose happiness he w'as the cause. 
Blit the triaeliing companion shook his head, and said mildly and kindly, 

“ No, now my time is up. I have only paid iny debt. Do you remem- 
ber the dead man whom the bad people wished to injure? You gave 
all you tiossessed in order that he might have rest in his grave. 1 am 
that man,’* 

And in Ihe same moment he vanished. 

The wedding li'stivitios laaied a vv hole month, .lohn and the Princess 
loved each other Indy, and th(‘ old King passed many pleasant days, and 
let thcMr little chiJdnai ri<lo on his knees and play with Ids sceptre. And 
John afterwards became King over the whole country. 


THE EMPEROR^S NEW CLOTHES. 

Many years ago the!re lived an Emperor, wdio cared so enormously, for 
new clothes that lie spent all his money upon them, that he might be 
very tine, lie did not care about his solaiers, nor about the theatre, 
ami only liked drive out and show bis new clotlu's. He had a coat 
for evt'ry hour of tlie day ; and just as they say of a king, “ He is in 
council,” one alwavs said of him, “The Emperor is in tin? wardrobe.” 

In tlie great cit y in whi<*h he li veil it w as always very merry ; (*\’ery day 
a number of straiiij:ers arrived there. One day two cheats came: they 
gave themselves out ask weavers, and declared that they could weave the 
finest stuff auy one could imagine. * ^ot only w^ere their colours and 
patterns, they said, uncommonly beautiful, hut the clothes iiiaclo of the 
stiifi* possessed the womicrfiil (juality that they became invisible to any 
one who w^as unfit for the ollice lu? held, or was incorrigibly stupid. 

“ Those would be capital clothed ! ” thought the Emperor. “ If 1 w'ore 
those, 1 should be able to find out what men in my empire are not fit 
for the places they have ; 1 could distinguish the clever from the'stupid. 
Yes, the stuff must be woven for me directly ! ” 

And he gave the two cheats a great deal of cash m hand, that they 
might begin their work at once. 

As for them, they put up two looms, and pretended to be working; 
but they had nothing at all on their looms. They at once demanded the 
finest silk and the costliest gold; tliis^they put into their own pockets, 
and worked at the empty h>oms till late into the night. 

“ J should like to know how far they have got on wfth the stuff,” 
thought the Emperor. But he felt quite uncomfortatde w'hen he 
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that those who were not fit for their offices could not see it. 
IJe believed, indeed, that he had nothing to fear for himself, but yet he 
preferred first to send some one else to see how matters stood. All tlie 
people in the whole cityJiiiew what pocVliar power the stuff possessed, 
and all w'ere anxious to see how bad or how stupid their nei^di hours 
were. 

will send my hoae.st old Minister to the weavers,” tliou^jht the 
Emperor, “lie cam judge best how the stuff looks, for he has sense, 
and no one lyiderstanda Ids office better than he.” 

• Now the good old Minister went out into the hall where the twe 
cheats sat working at the empty looms. 

“ Mc‘rfy preserve us ! ” thought the old Minister, and he opened his 
eyes wide. “ 1 cannot see anythii^ at all ! ” Jiut he did not sav tliis. ' 

Both the cheats begged him to be kind enough to come nearer, and 
asked if he did not approve of the colours and the pattern. Then they 
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E ointed to the empty loom, and the poor old Minister went on opening 
is eyes ; but he could sc'e nothing, for there was nothing to see. 

“ Mercy ! ” thought he, “ can I indeed be so 8tu[)id ? 1 never thought 
that, and not a soul must know it. T not fit for niy oflice ? — No, 

it will n(*v<‘r do tor me to tell that T could not see the stulf.” 

“ Do \ou say nothing to it ? ** said one of the weavers. 

“ Oh, it is charming, — quite* enchanting [ ’ answered the old Minister, 
as he ])i'cr(?d llu'oiigh his s]K‘ctac](‘s. What a line pattern, and wjiat 
colours! Vos, 1 shall tell the Emperor tl»at 1 am very mucli pleased 
with it.” 

“ Wtdl, wv are glad of that,** said both the weavers; and then they 
named t he colours, and explained the sti-ange patttjni. The old Miniist(*i 
listened attentively, that he might be able to rej)eal it when the Emperoi 
came. And lie did so. 

Now the eht'jit.s ask(‘d for more money, and more silk and gold, which 
they declari'd liny wanted for weaving. They put all intt) tludr own 
poei<id.s, and not a tlirt'ad was put upon the loom; but tiu‘\ continued 
to work at ihc empty frames as before. 

The lOmjK'ror sooil sent again, dispatching another honest statesman, 
to S(*(' lunv th(‘ weaving was going on, and if the stulf would soon be 
ready. Ho fareil just like the lirsi: ho looked and looked, but, as there 
was nothing to be seen hut the empty looms, he could see nothing. 

“Is not that a pretty piece* of stuft*r’* asked the two cheats; and 
they dis])layed and explained the handsome pattern which was not there 
at (ill. 

“ J am not stupid ! ’* thought the man, — “it must bo my good office, 
for which 1 aih not lit. It is funny enough, but I must not l(‘t it be 
noticed.** And m ho praised tlie stuff which he did not see, and ex- 
pri*8sed his plcasui’e at the beautiful colours and the charming pattern. 

“ Yes, it is enclianling,*’ ho said to the Emperor. 

All tlie people in the town were talking of the gorgeous stuff. The 
Emperor wished to. see it himself while it was still upon the loom. 
Witli a whole crowd of chosen inen,^among whom were also the two 
honest slaltinien wlio had already been Ihere, be went to tlie two cunning 
cheats, who were now weaving with might and main without fibre or 
thread. 

“ Is that not splendid ? ** saiATho two old sliitesmen, who had already 
been there once. Docs not your Majesty remark flic pattern and the 
colours ? ’* And then they pointed to the empty loom, for tliey thought 
that the others could see the stuff. 

“ What *s tliis ? ” thought the Emperor. “ I cati see nothing at all ! 
That is terrible. Ami stupid ? Am 1 not fit to be Emperor? That 
would be the most dreadful thing that could hapi>en to me. — Oh, it is 
ve9y pretty ! ** he said aloud. “It has our exalted approbation.’* And 
he nodded in a contented way, and gazed at the empty loom, for he 
woul4 not say that he saw nothing. The whole suite whom he had with 
him looked and looked, and saw nothing, any more than the rest ; but, 
•like the Emperor, they said, “ That is pretty ! *’ and counselled him to 
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wear these splendid new clothes for the first time at the great procession 
that was presently to take place. “ It is splendid, tasteful, excelk'ut!” 
went from mouth to mouth. On all sides then' seemed to be genera, 
rejoicing, and the Emperor gave the cheats thfe title of Imperial Court 
W eavers. 

Tlie wliole night before the morning on which the procession was to 
take [)lace the cheats were up, and had lighted more tliau sixteen caiulles. 
Tl^e; people could wee tliat they wore hard at work, completing the Em- 
peror’s new clothes. They prcttmdt'd to take the stuff di>\vii iVoni the 
loom; they made cuts in the air with gn^afc scissors ; they sewed with 
needles without thread; and at last they said, “J^’ow the (dolhes are 
read y ! ” 

1*116 Emperor came himself with his noblest cavaliers ; and the two 
cheats lifted up one arm as if they were holding something, a?id said, 
“ See, here are the trousers 1 here is the coat ! liere is the cloak ! ** and 
BO on. ‘‘ It is a.s light as a spider’s web: one would lliink one had no- 
thing on ; but that is Just tlie beauty of it.” 

“ Ves,” said all the cavaliers; but they could not soo anytluj»g, for 
nothing wms there. 

“ Does your lrnj)erial l^Iajesty please to condescend to undress ? ” said 
the cheats ; “ then vve will put you on the new clothes here in front of 
the great mirror.” 

The Ein[)eror took off his clothes, and the cheats pretended to put on 
him each new garment as it was ready ; and the Emperor turned round 
and round before the mirror. 

“ Oh, how wx*ll they look ! how capitally they fit ! ” said all. Wliat 
a pattern ! what colours ! That is a splendid dn*ss ! ” • 

“They are standing outside with the canopy which is to be borne' 
above your Majesty in the procession ! ” announced the head master of 
the ceremonies, * 


“Well, 1 am ready,” replied the Emperor. “Does it not suit me 
well ? ” And then he turned again to tlie mirror, for he wanted it to 
appear iis if he contem])latcd his adonunemt with great interest. 

Tlie chamberlains, who were to carry the train, stooped dowri witfi 
their hands tow^ards the floor, just as if they w'ere picking up the mantle ; 
then they pretended to be holding something up in tiie air. ^J’hey (li<l 
not dare to let it be notX;ed that they tVw nothing. 

So the Emperor went in procession under the rich canopy, and every 
one in the streets saiil, “How incomparable are the Emperor’s new 
clothes 1 what a train he has to his mantle ! how it fits liirn ! ’ Nf) one 
would let it be perctived that he could see nothing, for that would have 
shown that he was not fit for his office, or was very stupid. -No clothes 


•of the Emperor’s had ever had such a success as tliese. 

I “ But he has nothing on ! ” a little child cried out at last. 

\ “ Just hear what that innocent says ! ” said the father ; and one whis- 
bered to another what the child haH said. ^ 

r “ But he has nothing on ! ” said the whole people at length. That 
touched the Emperor, for it seemed to him that they were right ; but he 
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tliought within himself, “I must go through with tlie procession.” And 
the chamberlains liold on tighter than ever, and carried the train which 
did not exist at all. 


TTIE GOLOSHES OF FORTUNE. 

J. 

A Bofjinning. 

In a house in Copenhagen, not far from the King’s New Market, a 
oorupaiiy — a very large coiripany — had assembled, having received invi- 
tations loan evening party 1 here. One- half of the (*omp:iuy alr(‘ady 
sat at iho card tables, the other half awaited the result of the hostess’s 
niKVNtion, What shall v\e do now ‘f ” Tluy had progressed so far, and 
llie <‘iit(Tlainin(‘nt begati to lake Home degree of animation. Among 
t)ther siibjeets the conversation turned upon the Middh‘ Ages. 8uine 
eoiisidered that ]K*rio(l iiiueh more interesting than our own times : yes, 
(k)uneillor Knap defende^l this view so zealously that the lady of the 
house \V(‘nt over at once to Ids side; and both loudly (‘Aclaimed against 
Oersted’s treatise in the Almaiiae on old and niodiTii times, in which 
the ehitd* advantage is given to our ow^n day. J’he couneillor considered 
tlie times of t<!\e Danish King Haas as the noblest and happiest age. 

While the conversation takes this turn, only interrupled for a moment 
by the arrival of a new.spa[u‘r, whicli eontaineil nothing worth reailing, 
we will betake ourselves to the aiileehainber, when* the cloaks, sticks, 
and goloshes had found a |)laoe. Here sat tw’o maids — an old one and 
a young one. One would have tlionght they had come to escort their 
mistresses home; but, on looking 4it them more closely, the observer 
eouhi see that they were not ordinary servants: their shapes were too 
graceful for that, their eoiuplexions too delidhte, and the cut of their 
dn'sses too uncommon. Tliev were two fairies. The younger ^vas not 
Fortune, but hiily’s-niaid to onf of her ladies €>f the bed-chamber, who 
carry about the more tritliug gifts of Fortune. The elder one looked 
somcw'hat more gloomy — she was Tare, who ahvays goes lierself in her 
owm exalted person to perform her business, for tlius she kuow's that it 
is wtU done. . v 

They were telling each other where they had been tl^^t day. The 
messenger of Fortune had only transacted a few unimportant ailaira, as, 
for instance, she had preserviMl a new bonnet from a showier of rain, had 
procured an honest man a bow from a titled Nobody, and so on; but 
what she had still to relate was something quite extraordinary. 

^‘I‘can likewise tell,”*8aid she, “that to-day is my birthday; and in 
honour of it a pair of goloshes has been entrusted to me, which I am to 
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bring to tbe human race. These goloshes have the property that every 
one who puts them on is at once transported to the time and place in 
which he likes best to be — every wish in relerence to time, place, and 
circumstance is at once fulHlicd ; and so for once man can be happy here 
below!’* 

“ Believe me,” said Care, “ he will be very unhappy, and will bless 
the moment when ho can get rid of the goloslxos again.” 



THU GOLOSHES LEFT AT THE DOOA. 


“What are you thinking of?” retorted the other. “Now I shall 
mt them at the door. Somebody . will take them by mistake, and 
lecome the happy one ! ” • 

You sec, that was the dialogue they held. 


II. 

WTiat happened to the Councillor. 

It was late. Councillor Knap, lost in contemplation of the times of 
l^ng Hans, wished to get home ; and fate willed that instead of his own 
goloshes he should put on those of Fortune, and thus went out into 
East Street. But by the power of the goloshes he had been put back 
three hundred years — into the day© of King Hans ; and therefore he 
put his foot into mud and mire in the street,’ because in those Hays 
there was not any pavement. 
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‘‘ Why, this is horrible — how diriy it is here ! ” said the councillor. 

The good pavement is gone, and all the lamps are put out.” 

The moon did not yet stand high enough to give much light, and the 
air was ioltu’ably thick, so that all objects seemed to melt together in 
the darkness. At the next corner a lamp hung before a picture of the 
Madonna, but the light it gave was as good as none ; he only noticed it 
when he stood just under it, and liis eyes fell upon the painted figure. 

‘‘ Tliat is probably a musouni of art,” thought he, “ where they have 
forgotten to take down the sign.” 

A couple of men in the costume of those past days went by him. 

'' How they look ! ” ho said. “ They must come from a masquerade.” 

Suddtmly there was a sound of drums and fifes, and torches gleamed 
briglitly. 'Flie councillor started. And now he saw a strange proces- 
sion go past. First came a wliole troop of drummers, beating their 
instruineuta very dexterously ; they were followed by men-at-arms, 
with h)ijgbow8 and crossbows. The chief man in the procession was a 
clerical hn’d. Ilio astonished councillor asked what was the meaning 
of this, and wlio the man might be. 

“ That is the Bishop of Zealand.” 

“ What in the world has come to the bishop ? ” said the councillor, 
with a sigh, shaking his head. “ Tliis could not possibly be the bishop ! ” 

Kurninating on tliis, and without looking to the right or to the left, 
the councillor went through the East Street, and over the H igh bridge 
Place. The bridge which led to the Palace Square was not to be found ; 
he perceived the shore of a shallow water, and at length encountered 
two people, who sat in a boat. 

‘‘ Do you w iph to be ferried over to the Holm, sir ?” they asked. 

*^‘To the Holm!” repeated the councillor, who did not know, you 
see, in what period lie was. “ I want to go to Christian’s Haven and to 
Little iTurf Street,” 

The men stared at him. 

“ Pray tell mo wdiere the bridge is ? ” said he. “ It is shameful that 
no lanterns are lighted hero ; and it is as muddy, too, as if one were 
walking in a marsh.” But the longer*he talked with the boatmen the 
less could he understand them. 1 don’t understand your Bornholm 
talk,” he at last cried, angrily, and turned his back upon them. He 
could not find the bridge, no^ was there aiyr paling. “ It is quite 
scandalous how things look here ! ” he said — never had he thought his 
own times so miserable as this evening. ** I think it will be best if 1 
lake a cab,” thought he. But wliere were the cabs ? — not one was to 
be seen. “ I shall have to go back to the King’s New Market, where 
there are many carriages standing, otherwise I shall never get as far as 
Christian’s Haven.” 

Now he went towards East Street, and had almost gone through it 
when the moon burst forth. 

“ What in the world have they been erecting here ? ” he exclaimed, 
when he saw the East Ghte, wUch in those days stood at the end of 
East .Street. 
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In the meantime, however, lie found a passage open, and through this 
he came out upon our New Marki^t ;* hut it was a broad meadow. Single 
bushes stood forth, and across the meadow ran a great canal or stream. 
A few miserable wooden booths for Dutch skippers were erected on the 
opposite shore. a 

' “ Either I behold a ]?ata Morgma, ot I am tipsy,” sighed the coun- 
cillor. “ Wliat can that be ? what can that be ? ” 

He turned back, in the full persuasion that he must be ill. Tn walk- 
.ing up the street he looked more closely at the houses ; most of them 
were ouilt of laths, &nd many were only thatched with straw, 

“ No, I don’t feel well at all ! ” he lamented. “ And 3 ;et I only drank 
^ne glass of punch! But I cannot stand that ; and besides, it was very 
foolish to give us punch and warm salmon. 1 shall mention that to 
our hostess — the agent’s lady. Suppose I go back, and say how I feel ? 
But that looks ridiculous, and it is a question qf they will be upfitill.” 
He looked for the house, hut could not find it. 

That is dreadful ! ” he cried; “ I don’t know East Street again. Not 
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one ahop is to be soen ; old, miserable, tumble-down huts are all I see, 
as if I were at Kofjskilde or Ilingstedt. Oh, I am ill ! It *s no pse to 
make ceremony. But where in all the world is the agent’s house ? It 
is no longer the same ; but within there are people up still. I certainly 
must be ill ! ” 

Pie now reached a half-open door, wht>re the light shone through a 
chink. It was a tavern of that date— a kind of beer-house. The room 
had the appearance of a Dutt'h wnne shop ; a number of people, consist- 
ing of seamen, citizens of Copenhagen, and a few scholars, sat in deep 
conversation over their jugs, and paid little attention to the new comer. 

“I beg pardon,” said the councillor to the hostess, “but I feel very 
unwell ; would you let them get me a 11 y to go to Christian’s Haven ? ” 

The woman looked ut him and shook her head ; then she spoke to 
him in Oerrnari. 

The councillor now supposed that she did not understand Danish, 
so he repeated his wish in tlio German language. This, and liis cos- 
tuiiH*, convince<l tlie woman that he was a foreigner. She soon under- 
stood that he felt Unwell, and therefore brought him a jug of water. 
It certainly tasied a little of sea water, though it had been taken from 
the spring outside. 

The councillor leaned his liead on his hand, drew a deep breath, and 
thought of all the strange things that were happening about him. 

“ Is that to-day’s number of tlio ‘ Day ’ ? ” he said, (piite mechanically, 
for he saw that the woman was putting away a large sheet of paper. 

She did not understand what he meant, but handed him the leaf: it 
was n woodcut representing a strange appearance in the air which had 
been seen in tlfe city of Cologne. 

“ That is very old ! ” said the councillor, who became quite cheerful 
at sight of this antiquity. “ How did you come by this strange leaf ? 
That is* very interesting, although the whole thing is a fable. Now-a- 
days these appearances are explained to bo northern lights that have 
been seen ; probably fhey arise from electricity.” 

Those who sat nearest to him and 4ieard his speech, looked at him in 
surprise, and one of them rose, took off his hat respectfully, and said, 
with a very grave face, ** 

“ You must certainly be a very learned man, sir I ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” replied the conn Idlor ; “ 1 can only say a word or two 
about things one ought to understand.” 

“ Modestia is a beautiful virtue,” said the man. “ Moreover, I must 
say to your speech, * mihi secus videtur yet I will gladly suspend my 
judicium^ c 

“ May I ask with whom I have the pleasure^ of speaking^” asked the 
councillor. 

“ I am a bachelor of theology,” replied the man. 

Tills answer sufBced for the councillor; the title corresponded with 
the gafb. ^ • 

“Certainly,” he thought, “this must be an old village scboolmaster, 
a queer character, such as one finds sometimes over in Jutland.” * 
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This is certainly not a loru^ docendi^* began the man ; ‘‘ but I beg 
you to take the trouble to speak. You are doubtless well read iu the 
ancients ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the councillor. “ I am fond of reading useful 
old books ; and am fond of the modern ones, too, with the exception of 
the * Every-day Stories,’ of which we have enough, in all conscience.’* 

“ Every-day Stories ? ” said the oachelor, inquiringly. 

* “ Yes, 1 mean the new' romances w'c have now.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the man, witli a smile, ** they are very witty, and are 
mucli read at court. The Kihg is especially partial to the romance by 
Messieurs IffVeu and Gaudian, which talks about King Arthur and his 
kliights of th<? liound Table. He has jested about it W'ith his noble lords. 

“That 1 liav(; certainly not yet read,” said the councillor; ” that must 
be quite a new book published by Heiberg.” 

retorted the man, “it is not published by Heiberg, but by 
Godfrey vou Gehmen.* 

“ Indeed ! is he the author ? ” asked the councillor. “ That is a very 
old name : was not that the name of about tlie lirst printer who ap]>oared 
iu Denmark ? ” 

“ AVhy, ho i4t our first printer,” replied the man. 

So iar it had gone well. Bui now one of the men began to speak of 
a pestilence wliicli he said had been raging a few years ago ; he meant 
the plague of 14S t. Tlie councillor supposed that he meant the cholera, 
and so the conversation went on tolerably. The Eveebooters’ War of 
1490 was so recent that it could not escape meifHon. The English 
pirates had taken ships from the very wharves, said thp man ; and the 
councillor, who was well acquainted with the events of 1801, joined in 
manfully against the English. The rest of the talk, how'ever, did not 
pass over so well ; every moment there w'as a contradiction. good 

bachelor was terribly ignorant, and the simplest assertion of the coun- 
cillor seemed too bold or too fantastic. They looked at each other, and 
when it became too bad, the baclvdor spoke Latin, in the hope tliat lie 
would be better understood ; but it w^as of no use. 

“ How are you now f ” asked the hostess, and she plucked the coun- 
cillor by the sleeve. 

Now his recollection *came back ; ii:>ythe course of the conversation he 
had forgotten every tiling that had happened. 

“ Good heavens ! where am I ?” he said, and he felt dizzy when he 
thought of it. 

“ AV e ’ll drink cla-ret, mead, and Bremen beer,” cri(?d one of the 
guests, “ ai^d you shall drink with us.” 

Two girls came in. One of them had on a cap of two colours They 
poured out drink and bowed ; the councillor felt a cold .shudder running 
all down his back. “ What ’s that ? what *s that r ” he cried ; but he 
was obliged to drink with them. •They took possession of the good man 


* The first printer and puhUshor In Denmark, under King Uans. 
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quite politely. He was in despair, and when one said that he was tipsy 
he felt not the slightest doubt regarding the truth of the statement, and 
only begged them to procure him a droschky. Now they thought he 
was speaking Muscovite. 

N(iver had he been in such rude vulgar company. 

“ One would think the country was falling back into heathenism,” was 
his reflection. “ This ia the mo.st terrible moment of my life.” 

But at the same time the idea occurred to him to bend down uiicler 
the table, and them to creep to the door. He did so ; but just as he 
had reached ihe entry the others discovered his iuteution. They seized 
him by the feet ; aijd now the goloshes, to his great good fortune, came 
otf, and — the whole enchaiitinent vanished. 

The councillor saw quite plainly, in front of him, a lamp burning, and 
behind it n grtmt building ; everything looked familiar and splendid. 
It was East Street, as we know it now. lie lay with his legs turned 
tow'ards a porch, and opposite to him sat the watchman asleep. 

“ Good heavens ! have 1 been lying here in the street dreaming ?” he 
exclaimed. “ Yi'S, this is East Street sure enough ! how splendidly 
bright and gay ! It is terrible what an effect that one glass of ])unch 
must have had on me !” 

Two minutes afterwards lie w^as sitting in a fly, wdiich drove him out 
to Christian’s Haven. Ho thought of the terror and anxiety he had 
undergone, and [)raised from his heart the happy present, our own time, 
which, with all its shortcomings, was far better than the period in which 
he had been place^ a short time before. 

111 . 

The Watchman's Adventures, 

“ On my word, yonder lies a pair a goloshes !” said the watchman. 

** They must certainly belong to the lieutenant who lives upstairs. They 
are lying close to tlie door.” * 

The honest man would gladly have rung the hell and delivered them, 
for upstairs tliere was a light still burning ; but he did not wish to 
disturb the other people in the Mouse, and so he Jet it alone. 

“ It must be very warm to liave a ])air of such things on,” said he. 

“ How nice and soft the leather is ’'! They titted his feet very well. 

“ How droll it is in the world ! Now, he might lie down in his warm 
bed, and yet he does not ! There he is pacing up and down the room. 
He is a happy man ! He has neither wife nor childreij, and every 
evening he is at a party. Oh, 1 wish 1 we;re he, then 1 should be a • 
happy man ! ” 

As he uttered the wish, the goloshes he had put on produced their 
efl'ect, and the watchman was transported into the body and being of 
the lieilienaiit. Then he 'stood up in the room, and held a little pink 
paper in his fingers, on which was a poem, a poem written by the lieu- 
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tenant himself. For who is there who has not once in his life had a 
pootic moment ? and at such a moment, if one writes down one's 
thoughts, there is poetry. 

Yes, people write poetry when they are in love ; but a prudent man 
does not i>rint such poems. The lieutenant was in love — and poor — 
that *8 a triangle, or, so to speak, the half of a broken square of happi- 
ness. The lieutenant felt that very keenly, and so ho laid his head 
against the window-frame and sighed a deep sigh. 

“ The poor watchman in the street yonder is far happitjr than I. He 
does not know what 1 call want. He has a home, a wife, and children, 
who weep at his sorrow and rejoice at his joy. Oh ! 1 should be happier 
thjyi I am, could I change my being for his, and pass through life with 
his humble desires and hopes. Yes, he is happier than 1 !” 



THE WA.TCnUAN THIS SB OF OOISO TO TUB tfOOIT. 


In that same moment, the watchman became a watchman again ; for 
through the power of the goloshes of Fortune he had assumed the per- 
sonality of the lieutenant ; but then we know he felt far less content, 
and preferred to he just what he had despised a short time before. So 
the watchman became a w^atchman again. 

“ That was an ugly dream,” said he, “ but droll enough. It seemed 
to me that 1 wras the lieutenant up yonder, and that it was not pleasant 
at all. I was withoht the wife and the boys, who are now ready to half 
stifle me with kisses.” 

He sat down again and nodded. The dream would not go quite out 
of his thoughts. He had the goloshes still on his feet. A mling star 
glided down along the horizon. 

« There went one,” said he, ‘^hut for all that, there are enougji left/ 
I should like to look at those things a little nearer, especially the moon, 
for that won’t vanish under one’s l^ds. The student for whom my wife 
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washes says that when we die we fly from one star to another. That *8 
not true, but it would be very nice. If I could only make a little 
spring up there, then my body might lie here on the stairs for all I care.” 

Now there are certain assertions we shot^ld be very cautious of making 
in this world, but doubly careful when wo have goloshes of Fortune on 
our. feet. J ust hear what happened to the watchman. 

So far as we are concerned, we all understand the rapidity of dispatch 
by steam ; we have tried it either in railways, or in steamers across .the 
sea. But this speed is as the crawling of the sloth or the march of the 
snail in comparison with the swiftm^ss with which light travels. That 
flies nineteen million times qiiickfT. Death is an electric shock we 
receive in ^ur hearts, and on the wings of electricity the liberated soul 
flies away. The sunlight requires eight minufea and a few seconds for 
a journey of more than ninety-five millions of miles ; on the wdugs of 
electric j)ower the soul rcfjuirea only a few moments to accom[)lgBh the 
iMimo flight. I’ho space between the orbs of the uiii verse is, for her, not 
greater than, for us, the distances between the houses of our friends 
dwelling in the same towm and even living close together. Yet this 
electric shuck costs us the life of the body hero below', unless, like the 
watchman, w'o have the magic goloshes on. 

In a fd'w seconds the watchman had traversed the distance of tw^o 
hundred and si.xty tliousand xnilcs to the moon, wdiich body, as we know, 
consists of a much lighter material Jhan that of our earth, and is, as w’e 
should say, soft iis new-fallen snow, lie found himself on one of the 
many ring mountains W'\th which we are familiar from Dr. ]\I Adler’s 
grmt nnif) of the moon. AVithin the ring a great bow'l-shaped hollow 
went down to the depth of a. couple of miles. At the base of the 
hollow lay a town, of w hose appearance wo can only form an idea by 
pourii\g the white of an egg into a glass of w^ater : the substance here 
was just as soft as w'liite of egg, and formed similar towers, and cupolas, 
and terraces like sails, trausparout and floating in the thin air. Our 
earth hung over his head like a great dark red ball. 

He immediately became aware of^ a^iumber of beings, wrho were cer- 
tainly what we call “ men,” but their appearance was very difterent from 
ours. If they had been put up in a row and painted, one would have 
said, “ That ’s a beautiful arabesque !” They ^d also a language, but 
no one could expect that the soul of the watenman should understand 
it. (Qut the watchman’s soul did understand it, for our souls have far 
g;reater abilities than we suppose. Does not its wonderful dramatic 
talent show itself in our dreams ? Then every one of our acquaintances 
appears speaking in his own character and with his own voice, in a'^way 
that not one of us could imitate in our waking hours. How does our 
soul bring back to us people of whom we have not thought for many' 

E 's ? Suddenly they come into our souls with their smallest pecu- 
ties about them.i In fact, it is ji fearful thing, that memory which 
our seiils possess : it can*reproduce every sin, every bad thought. And 
then, it may be asked, shall w'e be able to give an account of every idle^ 
'^rd that has been in our hearts and on our lips P 
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Thus the watchman’s soul understood the language of the people in 
the moon very well. They disjjuted about this earth, and doubted if 
it could be inhabited ; the air, they asserted, must be too thick for a 
sensible moon-man to live there. They considered that the moon alone 
was peopled ; for thar, they said, was the real body in which the old- 
world people dwelt. They also talked of politics. 

But let us go down to the East Street, and see how it fared with the 
body of the watchman. 

He sat lifeless upon the stairs. His pike had fallen out of his hand, 
and liis eyes stared up at the moon, which his honest body was wonder- 
ing about. 

What’s o’clock, watchman ?” asked a passer-by. But the man who 
didn’t aiiswcT was the watchman. Thou the ])assenger8 tweaked him 
quite gently by the nose, and then ho lost his balance. There lay the 
body stretched out at full length — the man was dead. All his comrades 
were very much frightened : dead ho was, and dead he remained. It 
was reported, and it was discussed, and in the morning the body was 
carried out to tlie hospital. 

That would be a pretty jest for the soul il* it should chance to come 
back, and probably seek its body in the East Street, and not find it! 
Most likely it 'would go first to the ])olice and afterwards to the address 
office, that inquiries mig])t be made from tbeuce respecting the missing 
goods ; and then it would wander out to the hospital. But we may 
console ourselves with the idea that the soul is most clever when it acts 
upon its own account ; it is the bodv that makes it stupid. 

As we have said, the watchman’s body was taken to the hospital, and 
brought into the washing-room ; and naturally enough the first thing 
they did there was to pull off the goloshels ; and then the soul liad to 
come back. It took its way directly towards the body, and ii,\, a few 
seconds there was life in the man. He declared that this had been the 
most terrible night of his life ; be would not have such feelings again, 
not for a shilling ; but now it was past and over. 

The same day he was allowed to leave ; but the goloshes remained at 
the hospital. 


IV. , 

A Great Moment, — A very Unusual Journey, 

Every one who belongs to Copenhagen knows the look of the entrance 
to the Frederick’s Hospital in Copenhagen ; but as, perhaps, a few will 
read this stoty who do not belong to Copenhagen, it becomes necessary 
to give a short description of it. 

The hospital is separated from the street by a tolerably high railing, 
in which the thick iron rails stand so far apart, that certain very thin 
inmates are said to have squeezed ^between them, and thus paid^ their 
little 'visits outside the premises. The part of the bodv most difficult 
to get through was the head ; and here, as it often nappens in the 
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world, small heads were the most fortunate. This will be sufficient as 
an introduction. 

One of tlie young volunteers, of whom one could only say in pne 
sense that lie had a gi*eat head, had the watch that evening. The rain 
was pouring down ; but in spite of this obstacle he wanted to go out, 
only for a quarter of an hour. It was needless, he thought, to tell the 
porter of his wish, especially if he could sli]) through betw^een the rails. 
Inhere lay the goloshes wliich the watchman had forgotten. It never 
occurred to him in the least that they were goloshes of Fortune. They 
w^oiild do liiin very good service in tliis rainy weather, and ho pulled 
them on. Now the question was whether he could squeeze through the 
bars ; till now lie had never tried it. There lie stood. ^ 

“ I wiali to goodness I had my head outside !’* cried he. And imme- ‘ 
diately, though his litmd wras very thick and big, it glided easily and 
quickly through. The goloshes must have understood it well ; but now 
the body was to slip through also, and that could not be done. 

“I’m too fat,” said he. “1 thought my head w^as the thickest. I 
shan’t get through.” 

iNow he w-aiited to pull his head back quickly, but he could not 
manage it ; he could, move his neck, but that was all. His first feeling 
was one of anger, and then his spirits sank down to zero. The goloshes 
of Fortune lia(l placed him in this terrible condition, and, unfortunately, 
it nev(?r occurred to him to wish himself free. No : instead of washing, 
he only strove, and could not stir from the spot. The rain poured dowm ; 
not a ciH ‘at ure was to be seen in the stre(‘t ; he could not reach the gate 
bell, and liow’' was he to got loose ? He foresaw that ho would have to 
remain here ifntil the morning, and then they would have to send for a 
blacksmith, to file through the iron bars. Jlut such a business is not to 
be done quickly. The whole charity school would be upon its legs ; the 
whole^saiJors* quarter close by w'ou'ld come up and see him standing in 
the pillory ; and a fine crowd there would be. 

“ flu !” he cried, “ the blood ’s rising to my bead, and I shall go mad ! 
Tea, I ’in going mad ! If 1 were frrt', most likely it w^ould pass over.” 

That *8 what he ought to have said at first. I'he very moment he had 
uttered tlie thought his head was free ; and uow' lie rushed in, quite dazed 
with the fright the goloshes of Fortune had given him. But wx* must 
not think the whole alFair was 6ver ; there waif much worse to come yet. 

The night passed awaiy, and the following day too, and nobody sent 
for the goloshes. In the evening a display of oratory was to take place 
in an amateur theatre in a distant street. The house was crammed ; aud 
among the audience w'as the volunteer from the hospital, who appeared 
to have forgotten his adventure of the previous evening.# Ho had the 
goloshes on, for they had not been sent for ; and as it w’as dirty in the 
streets, they might do him good service. A new piece was recited : it was 
called “My Aunt’s Spectacles.” These were spectacles which, when 
any q;ie put them on ii;^ a great aSsernbly of people, made all present 
look like cards, so that one could prophesy from them all that would 
jiappen in the coming year. * 
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The idea strack him : he would have liked to possess such a pair of 
spectacles. If they were used rightly, they would ))crhaps enable" the 
wearer to look into people's hearts; and that, he thought, would be more 
interesting than to see what was going to happen in the next year ; for 
future events would be known in time, but the peojde’s thoughts never. 

“ Now I *11 look at the row of ladies and gentlemen on tlie first bench : 
if one could look directly into their hearts ! yes, that must be a hollow, 
a stjrt of shop. How my eyes would wander about in that sijop ! In 
every lady's, yonder, I should doubtless find a great niilliner’s warehouse: 
with this one liere the shop is empty, but it w^ould do no harm to have 
it cleaned out. Eut would there really be such shops ? Ah, yes! ” he 
■ continued, sighing, “ I know one in which all the goods are lirat-rato, 
but tliere’s a servant in it already; that's the only drawback in the 
whole shop ! From one and another the word would be ‘ Please to step 
in ! ’ Oh that I might only stop in, like a neat little thought, and slip 
through their hearts 1” 

That was the word of command for the goloshes. The volunteer 
shrivelled up, and began to take a very remarkable journey through the 
hearts of the first row of spectators. The first heart through which he 
passed was that of a lady ; but he immediately fancied hiumelf in the 
Orthoptedic Institute, in the room where the pla^^ter casts of dtd'orined 
limbs are kept hanging against the Walls ; the only difference was, that 
these casts w'ere formed in the institute wdieii the patients came in, but 
here in the lieart they w'ere formed and pres(Tved after the good pcirsons 
had gone aw'ay. For they wore casts of female friends, whose bodily 
and mental faults were preserved here. 

Quickly he had passed into another female heart. But this seemed 
to him like a great holy church ; the white dove of innocence fluttered 
over the high altar. Gladly would he have sunk down on his kuees ; but 
he was obliged to go away into the next heart. Still, however, he*lieard 
the tones of the organ, and it seemed to him that he himself had become 
another and a better man. He felt himself not unworthy to enter into 
tlie next sanctuary, which showed itself in the form of a poor garret, 
containing a sick mother. But ’through the window the warm sun 
strt^amed in, and two sky-blue birds sang full of childlike joy, while 
the sick mothe.r prayed for a blessing on her daughter. 

Now he crept on his hahds and knees Vjirough an over-filled bufciier’s 
shop. There W'as meat, and nothing but meat, w'berever he w't^nt. It 
was the heart of a rich respectable man, whose name is certainly to bo 
found in the address book. . 

Now he was in the heart of this man’s wife : this heart w as an old 
dilapidated pigeon-house. The husband's portrait was used as a mere 
weathercock: it stood in connection with the doors, and these doors 
opened and shut according as the husband tunied. 

Then he came into a cabinet of mirrors, such as we find in the castle 
of liosen1}urg; but the mirrors mtiijnified in ^ great degree. In the 
lAtiddle of the floor sat, like a Grand Lama, the insignificant I of tlie 
proprietor, astonished in the contemplation of his own greatness. 
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Then he fancied himself transported into a narrow needle-case full of 
pointed needles ; and ho lliought, “ This must decidedly be the heart of 
an old maid ! ** Hut that was not the case. It was a young officer, 
wearing several orders, and of whom oue said, “ lie’s a man of intellect 
and heart.” 

Quite confus(jd was tne poor volunteer when he emerged from the 
heart of the last person in the first row. He could not arrange his 
thoughts, and fancied it must be his powerful imagination which had 
run away with him. 

“(IraciouB powers!” he sighed, “I must certainly have a great 
tendency to go mad. It is also unconscionably hot in here : the blood is 
rising to my head ! ” » 



THB VOLVIfTSaU TRIKS A BLISTBB. 


And now he remembered the event of the last evening, how his 
head had been caught between the iron rails ,of tlie hospital. 

“ That ’b where 1 must have caught it,” thought he. “ I must do 
something at oiic(=i.‘ A Ilussian bath might he very good. I wish 1 
were lying on the highest board in the bath-fiouse.” 

And there ‘ he lay on the highest board in the vapour bath ; but he 
was lying there in all his clothes, in boots and goloshes, and the hot drops 
from the ceiling were falling on his face. 

“ Hi ! ” he cried, and jumped dowm to take a pltinge bath. 

The attendant uttered a loud cry on seeing a person there with all his 
clothes on. The volunteer had, however, enough presence of mind to 
whisper to him, “ It ’s for a wager ! But the first thing he did when , 
he got into his own room was to put a bi^ blister on the mpe of his 
neck, and another on his back, that they might draw out his madness*. 

4* Next morning he had a very sore back ; and. that was all he had got 
by the goloshes, of Fortune. 


The Goloshes of Fortune. 
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V. 

The Transformation of the Copying Clerk. 

The watchman, whom we surely have not yet forgotten, in the mean- 
time thought of the goloshes, which ho had fouud and brought to the 
hospital. lie took them away ; but as neither the lieutenant nor any 
one fn the street would ovru them, they were taken to the police ofiBce. 

“ They look exactly like my own goloshes,” said one of the copying 
gentlemen, as he looked at the unowned articles and put them beside 
his own. “ More than a shoemaker’s eye is required to distinguish tHem 
from^ne another.” 

“ Mr. Copying Clerk,” said a servant, coming in with some papers^ 

The copying clerk turned and spoke to the man : w hen he had done 
this, he turned to look at the goloshes again ; he was in great doubt if 
the right-hand or the left-hand pair belonged to him. 

“It must be those that are wet,” he thought. JS'ow hero he thought 
wrong, for these were the goloshes of Fortune; but why should not 
the police bo sometimes mistaken ? He put thorn on, thrust his papers 
into his pocket, and put a fe^v manuscripts under his arm, for they were 
to be read at home, and abstracts to be made from tliem. fiat now it 
was Simday morning, and tlio w^eather was fine. “ A walk to Frede- 
ricksburg would do me good,” said he ; and he went out accordingly. 

There could not be a quieter, steadier person than this young man. 
We grant him his little walk with all our hearts ; it will certainly do 
him good after so much sitting. At first lie only walked like a vegeta- 
ting creature, so the goloshes had no opportunity of displaying their 
magic power. 

In the avenue he met an acquaintance, one of our younger |Toets, 
who told him that he was going to start,' next day, on a summer trip. 

“ Are you going away again already ? ” asked tJe copying clerk. 
“ What a happy, free man you are ! You can fly wherever you like ; we 
others have a chain to our foot.” * 

“ But it is fastened to thd bread tree! ” replied the poet. “ You need not 
be anxious for the morrow ; and when you grow old you get a pension.” 

“ But you are better offif after all,” said the copying clerk. “ It must 
be a pleasure to sit and write poetry. Everybody says agreeable things 
to ;^ou, and then you are your own master. Ah, you should just try it, 
poring over the frivolous affairs in the court.” 

The p<^t shook hia head; the copying clerk shook his head also; 
each retained 1^ own opinion ; and thus they parted. 

“ They are a strange race, these poets ! ” thought the copying clerk. 
“ I should like to try and enter into such a nature — to become a poet 
myself. 1 am certain I should not write such complaining verses as the 
^rest. What a splendid spring di^ fon a poet ! The air is so remarkably 
, clear, the clouds are so beautiful, aud the green smells so sweet. For 
many years I have not felt $8 1 feel at this moment.” 
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We already notice that he has become a poet. To point this out 
would, in most cases, be what the Germans call “ mawkish.** It is a 
foolish fancy to imagine a poet different from other people, for among 
the latter thei’e may be natures more poetical than those of many an 
acknowledged poet. The difference is only that the poet has a better 
spiritual memory: his ears hold fast the fooling and the idea until they 
are embodied clearly and firmly in words; and the others cannot do 
that. Jliit the transition from an every-day nature to that of a poet 
is always a transition, and as such it must be noticed in the copying 
clerk. 

“ JVhat glorious fragrance ! ” he cried. How it reminds me of the 
violets at Aunt Laura’s! lifos, that was when 1 was a little boy*. I 
have not i bought of that for a long time. The good old lady I She lies 
yonder, by the canal. She always had a twig or a couple of green 
shoots in the water, let the winter be as severe as it might. The 
violets bloomed, wliilo 1 had to put warm farthings against the frozen 
window-panes to make peep-holes, 'fliat was a pretty view. Out in 
the canal the 8hij)8 were frozen in, aiul deserted by the whole crew ; 
a screaming crow was the only living creature left. Then, when the 
spring breezes blew, it all became lively': the ice w’as sawn asunder 
amid shouting and cheers, the ships were tarred rfnd rigged, and then 
they sailed away to strange lands. I remained here, and must always 
remain, and sit at the police office, and let others take passports for 
abrojid. That ’s my fate. Oh, yes ! *’ and he siglied deeply. Suddenly 
he pauH(Ml. “ Good Heaven I what is come to me ? I never thought or 
felt us 1 do now. It must be the spring air: it is just as dizzying as 
it is charming*! ’* He felt in his pockets for his papers. “ These will 
give me soinething else to think of,” said he, aud let his eyes wander 
over tl^e first leaf. There he read : ‘ Dame Sighirth ; an original tragedy 

in Jive acts,^ What is that ? And it is my own hand. Have I written 
this tragedy ? ‘ The Intrigue on the Tromenadc ; or^ the Dag of De- 

nance , — Vaudetullc,' But wdiere did 1 get that from? It must have 
been put into my pocket. Here*is.a letter. Yes, it was from the 
manager of the theatre ; the pieces were rejected, and the letter is not 
at all politely w'ordod. Il’m! H’m!” said the copying clerk, and he 
sat down upon a bench: his thoughts w'ere elj^tic; his head was quite 
soft. Involuntarily he grasped one of the nearest fiow'ers; it was a 
common little daisy'. What the botanists require several lectures to 
explain to us, this flower told in a minute. It told the glory of its 
birth ; it told of the strength of the sunlight, wliich spread out the 
delicate leaves and made them give out fragrance. Then he thought 
of the battles of life, which likewise awaken feelings irf our breasts. 
Air and light are the lovers of the flower, but light is the favoured one. 
Towards the light it turned, and only’^when the light vanished thb flower 
rolled her leaves together aud slept m the embrace of the air. 

“ Ik is light that adomi> me ! ” said the Flower. 

“ But the air allows you to breathe,” whispered the poet’s voice. 

* Just by him stood a boy, knocking with nis stick upon the marshy 
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ground. The drops of water spurted up 4iiuoug the green twigs, and 
the copiying clerk thought of the millions of infusoria which w'ere cast 
up on nigh with the drops, whiAi was the same to them, in proportion 
to their size, as it w'ould he to us if we were hurled high over the region 
of clouds. And iho copying clerk thought of this, and of the great 
change which had taken place within him; he smiled. “1 sletjj) and 
dream! It is wonderful, though, how natuially one can dream, and yet 
know all the time that it is a dream. 1 should like to be able to remeinoer 
it all clearly to-morrow when I wake. I seem to myself quite unusually 
excited. What a clear appreciation I have of everything, and how free 
1 feel 1 But I am certain that if I remember anything of it to-morrow, 
it will be nonsense. That has often been so with me before. It is with 
all tfie clever famous things one says and hears in dreams, as with tho 
money of the elves under the earth; wlien ono receives it, it is rich and 
beautiful, but l<»oked at by daylight, it is nothing but stones and dried 
leaves Ah ! ’* lie sighed, quite plaintively, and ga/.cd at the chirping 
birds, as they sprang merrily from bough to bough, “they are much 
better off than I. Flying- is a noble art. Happy he who is born with 
wings. Yes, if I could change myself into anything, it should be into 
a lark.” 

In a moment bis coat-tails and sleeves grew together and formed 
wings ; bitt clothes became feathers, and his goloshes claws. He noticed 
it quite plainly, and laughed inwardly. “ Well, now 1 can see that I am 
dreaming, but so wdldly I have never dreamed before.” And be tlew up 
into the green bouglis and sang ; but there was no poetry in the song, 
for the poetic nature was gone. Tlie goloshes, like every one who wishes 
to do any business thoroughly, coidd only do one thing at*a time. He 
wished to be a poet, and he became one. Then he wished to be a little 
bird, and, in changing thus, the former peculiarity was lost. ^ 

“ That is charming ! ” be said. “ In the day-time 1 sit in the police 
office among the driest of law papers ; at night 1 cai^ dream that I am 
flying about, as a lark in tho Fredericksburg Garden. One could really 
write ^uite a popular comedy upon^itr” 

Now he flew down into the grass, turned his head in every direction, 
and beat with his beak upon the bending stalks of grass,, which, in pro- 
portion to his size, seemed to him as long as palm branches of Northern 
Africa. • 

It was only for a moment, and then all around him became as the 
blackest night. It seemed to him that some immense substance v^ as cast 
over him ; it was a great cap, which a sailor boy threw over the bird. A 
hand came in and sei^d the copying clerk by the back and wings in a 
way that madeii him whistle. In his first terror he cried aloud, “ The 
impudent rascal ! I am ’copying clerk at the police office ! ” But tliat 
sounded to the boy only like “ picp ! piep ! ” and he tapped the bird on 
the beak and wandered on with him. 

. In the alley the boy met with twft oilier bo 3 i 8 , who belonged to# the 
educated classes, socially speaking; hut, according to abilities, they 
ranked in the lowest class m the school. These bought the bird for 
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a few Danisli shillings ; and so the copying clerk was carried back to 
Copenhagen. 

“ It ’s a good thing that I am dreaming,” he said, “ or I should become 
really angry. FirHt I was a poet, and now l*m a lark! Yes, it must 
have been the poetic nature which transformed me into that little 
creature. It is a miserable state of things, especially when one falls 
into the hands of boys. I should like to know what the end of it 
will be.” ^ , 

The boys carried him into a very elegant room. A stout smiling lady 
received them. But she was not at all gratified to see the common 
field bird, as she called the lark, coming in loo. Only for one day she 
w'ould consent to it; but they must j)ut the bird in the empty c^e 
which stood by the window. 



THE COPYING CLERK CUAEGBB HAEDB. 


“ Perhaps that will please Polljr,” she added, and laughed, at a great 
Parrot swinging himself proudly m his ring in the handsome brass cage. 

“It’s Polly’s birthday,” she said, simply, “ so the little field bird shall 
congratulate him.” ‘ 

Polly did not answer a single word ; he only swung proudly to and 
fro. * But a pretty Canary bird, who had been brought here last summer 
out of his warm fragraut fatlierland, began to sing loudly. 

** Screamer ! ” said the lady ; and she threw a white handkerchief over 
the cage. 

“ Piep 1 piep ! ” sighed he ; here’s a terrible snow-storm.” And thus 
sighing, he was silent. 

The copying clerk, or, as the lady called him, the field bird, was placed 
in a little cage close to tlie Canary, And not far from the Parrot. The 
only human words which Polly could say, and which often sounded very 
cbmicolly^ were Comcy let ’s he men now ! ” £verything else that he 
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screamed out was jxwt as imintelligible as tbo song of the Canary bird, 
except for the copying clerk, who was now also a bird, and who under- 
stood his comrades very well. 

“ I flew under the grt^en palm tree and the blossoming almond tree ! ” 
sang the Canary. “ I flew with my brothers and sisters over the bonutiful 
flowers and over the bright sea, where the plants waved in tlie depths. 
I also saw many beautiful parrots, who told the merriest stories.” 

“^Those were wild birds,” replied the Parrot. “They had no educa- 
tion. Let us be mon now ! Why don’t you laugh ? If the lady and 
all the strangers could laugh at it, so can you. It is a great fault to have 
no taste for what is pleasant. No, let us be men now,” 

“J)o you remember the pretty girls who danced under the tents 
spread out beneath the blooming trees ? Do you remember the sweet 
fruits and the cooling jui<;e in tbo wild plants ?” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” replied tlie Parrot ; “ but here I am far better off. I have 
good care and genteel treatment. I know 1 *ve a good head, and I don’t 
ask for more. Let us bo men now. You are w’hat they call a poetic 
soul. I have thorough knowledge and wit. You have genius, but no 
prudence. You mount up into those high natural notes of yours, and 
then you get covered up. That is never done to me ; no, no, for 1 cost 
them a little more. I make an impression with my beak, and can cast 
wit round me. Now lot us be men ! ” 

“ O my poor blooming fatherland ! ” sang the Canary. “ I will praise 
thy dark green trees and thy quiet bays, where the branches kiss the 
clear watery mirror ; I ’ll ‘sing of the joy of all my shining brothers and 
sisters, where the plants grow by the desert springs.” 

“ Now, pray leave off tliese dismal ton(\s,” cried the Rirrot. “ Sing 
something at which one can laugh ! Laughter is the sign of the highest 
mental development. Look if a dog or a horse can laugh ! No^ tlioy 
can cry ; but laughter — that is given to men alone. Ho ! ho ! ho ! ” 
screamed Polly, and finished the jest with “ Let us be men now.” 

“ You little grey Northern bird,” said the Canary ; “ so you have also 
become a prisoner. It is certainly chid in your woods, but still liberty 
is there. Ply out ! they have forgotten to close your cage ; the upper 
window is open. Ply ! fly 4 ” 

Instinctively the copying clerk obeyed, and flew forth from hi.s prison. 
At the same moment tlie Ifalf opened door of tlie next room creaked, and 
stealthily, with fierce sparkling eyes, the house cat crept in, and made 
chase upon him. The Canary fluttered in its cage, the Piirrot flapi)ed 
its wings, and cried “ Let us be men now.” The copying clerk felt 
mortally afraid, and •flew through the -window, away over the liouses 
and streets ; at last he was obliged to rc.st a little. 

The house opposite had a homelike look : one of the windows stood 
open, and he flew in. It was his o-wn room : he perched upon the table. 

“Let us bo men now,” he broke out, involuntarily imitating t4e 
. Parrot ; and in the same moment he was restored to tbo form oS the 
copying clerk ; but he was sitting on the table. 

“Heaven preserve me!” he cried. “How could I have come here 

a 
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and fallen so eoundly asleep P That was an unquiet dream, too, that I 
had. The whole thing was great nonsense.” 


VJ. 

The Best that the Goloshes Irought. 

On tho following day, quite early in the morning, as the clerk still lay 
in bed, there came a tapping at his door ; it was his neighbour who lodged 
on the same floor, a young theologian ; and ho came in. 

“Lend me your goloshes,” said he. “ Jt is very wet in the garden, 
but the sun shines gloriously, and 1 should like to smoke a pipe down 
there.” 

He put on tho goloshes, and was soon in the garden, which contained 
a plum tree and an apple tree. Even a little garden like this is highly 
prized in the midst of great cities. 

Tlie theologiau w^andered up and down the path; it was only six 
o'clock, and a post-horn sounded out in the street. 

“ Oh, travelling ! travelling I ” he cried out, that 's the greatest hap- 
])ine8S in all tho world. That *8 the highest goal of iny wishes. Then 
tliis di8(iuietude that 1 feel would be stilled. But it would have to be 
far away. 1 should like to see beautiful Switzerland, to travel through 
Italy, to ” 

Yes, it was a good thing that the goloshes took effect immediately, for 
he might have gone too far even for himself, and for us others too. He 
was travelling*; he was in tho midst of Switzerland, packed tightly with 
eight others in the interior of a diligence. He had a headache and a 
weary feeling in his neck, and his feet had gone to sleep, for they were 
swollen by the heavy boots be bad on. He was hovering in a condition 
between sleeping and waking. In his right-band pocket he had his letter 
of credit, in hfti left-hand pocket his passport, and a few louis d’or w'ere 
sewn into a little bag he w^ore on his^ breast. Whenever he dozed off, 
he dreamed he had lost one or other of these , possessions ; and then he 
would start up in a feverish way, and the first movement his hand made 
was to describe a triangle from left to right, and towards his breast, to 
feel whether he still possessed them or not. Umbrellas, hats, and walk- 
ing sticks swang in the net over him, and almost took away the pros- 
pect, which was impressive enough : he glanced out at it, and his heart 
sang what one poet at least, whom we know, has sung in Switzerhmd, 
but has not yet printed : ^ 

** 'T is a prospect as fine as hrart can doire, 

Bi'fore mo Mout iilanc the rough : 

*T is pleasant to tarry here and admire. 

If only youVe money enough.” 

Qreqt, grave, and dark ^was all haiure around him. The pine woods 
looked like little mosses upon the high rocks, whose surntnits Were lost 
in cloudy mists ; and then it began to snow, and the wind blew cold. 
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be sigbed; “if we were only on tbe other side of the Alps, 
then it would be summer, and I should have got money on my letter of 
credit: my anxiety about this preventi^ me from enjoying Switzerland. 
Oh, if I were only at the otlier side ! 

And then he was on the other side, in the midst of Italy, between 
Florence and liome. The lake Thrasymene lay spread out in the even- 
ing light, like flaming gold among the dark blue hills. Here, where 
Hajinibal beat Flaminius, the grape-vines held each other by their green 
fingers ; pretty half naked children were keeping a herd of coal-black 
pigs under a clump of fragrant laurels by the way -side. If we could 
reproduce this scene accurately, all would cry, “ Glorious Italy ! ’* But 
neit^icr the theologian nor any of his travelling companions in the 
carriage of the vetturino thought this. 

Poisonous flics and gnats flew into iho carriage by thousands. In vain 
they beat the air frantically with a myrtle branch — the flies stung them 
nevertheless. There was not one person in the carriage 'whose face was 
not swollen and covered with stings. The poor horses looked miserable, 
the flies tormented them wofuljy, and it only mended the matter for a 
moment when the coachman dismounted and scraped them clean from 
the insects Hint sat upon tliem in great swarms. Now the sun sank 
down ; a short but icy coldness pervaded all nature ; it was like tbe cold 
air of a funeral vault after the sultry summer day ; and all around the 
hills and clouds put on that remarkable green tone which we notice on 
some old pictures, and consider unnatural unless we liave ourselves 
witnessed a similar play of colour. It was a glorious spectacle ; but 
the stomachs of all w^ere empty and their bodies exhausted, and every 
wish of the heart turned towards a resting-place for the rfight ; but how 
could that be won ? To descry this resting-place all eyes were turned 
more eagerly to the road than towards the beauties of nature. ^ 

The way now led through an olive wood : he could have fancied him- 
self passing between knotty willow trunks at homen Here, by the soli- 
tary inn, a dozen crippled beggars had taken up their positions : the 
quickest among them looked, to guote an expression of Marryat’s, like 
^ tlie eldest son of Famine^ who had just come of age. The others were 
* either blind or had withered legs, so that they crept about on their 
hands, or they had withered arms with fingerless hands. This was 
misery in rags indeed. * Eccellenzay miserabili f they sighed, and 
stretched forth their diseased limbs. The hostess herself, in untidy 
hair, and dressed in a dirty blouse, received her guests. The doors 
were tied up with string ; the floor of the room was of brick, and haJf\ 
of it was grubbed tip; bats flew about under the roof, and the smell 
within • 

“ Yes, lay the table down in the stable,” said one of the travellers. 
“There, at leMt, one knows what one is breathing.” 

The windows were opened, so that a little fresh air might find its way 
in ; but quicker than the air came Ihe withered arms and the coniinuiu 
whining, “ Miserabili^ Eecellenza ! ” On the walls were many inscrip- 
tions ; half of them were against “Xa hella Italia,^* * . 
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The Bupper was served. It consisted of n watery soup, seasoned with 
pepper and rancid oiL This last dainty played a cJiief part in the salad ; 
musty eggs and roasted cocks’-combs were the best dishes. Even the 
wine had a strange taste — ^it was a dreadful mixture. 

At night the boxes were placed against the doors. One of the tra- 
vellers kept watbh while the rest slept. The theologian was the sentry. 
Oh, how close it was in there ! The heat oppressed him, the gnats 
bur^zed and stung, and the miserahili outside moaned in their drearoa. 

“ Yes, travelling would be all very well,” said the theologian, “ if one 
had no body. If the body could rest, and the mind fly ! Wbereyei^ 
go, 1 And a want that oppresses my heart : it is something bdtter tbmi 
Represent moment that I desire. Yes, something better — the best; 
but what is that, and whcjrc is it ? In my own heart I know very well 
what I want : I want to attain to a happy goal, t ho happiest of all 1 

And so soon as the word was spoken he found himself at home. The 
long white curtains hung down from the windows, and in the middle of 
the room stood a black coflin ; in this ho was lying in the i]uiet sleep 
of death : his W’ish was fulfllled — his body was at rest and his spirit 
roaming. “Esteem no man happy who -is not yet in his grave,” were 
the words of Solon ; here their force was proved anew. 

Every corpse is a sphinx of immortality ; the sphinx here also in the 
black sarcophagus answered, what the living man had laid down two 
days before : 

** Tliou Btrong, stern Death ! Thy silence wakctti fear 
Thou Icavt^t mould’ring gravestones for tliy traces. 

Shall not the soul see Jacob's laddcir here? 

No rcHurrt'ciioii ty)M^ but churchyard grasses? 

The decfKVt woes escape the world's dull C3 o : 

Tliou that alone on duty's ]»ath hast Np(>d, 

Heavier those duties on thy heart w ould lie 
Than lies the earth now ou tby coilined head." 

if 

Two forms were moving to and fro in the room. We know them both. 
They were the Fairy of Care and the Ambassadress of Happiness. They 
bent down over the dead 'man. 

“ Do you see ? ” said Core. “ What happiness have your goloshes 
broimbt to men ? ” , 

“ Imey have at least brought a permanent benefl.t to him wlio slum- 
bers here,” replied Happiness. « 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Care. “He went away of himself, he was not sum- 
moned. His spirit was not strong enough to lift the treasures which 
he had been destined to lift. I wHi do him a favour.” 

And she drew the goloshes from his feet ; then ^he sleep of death was 
ended, and the awakened man raised himself up. Care vanished, and 
with her the goloshes disappeared too : doubtless she looked upon them 
as her property. 



THE BiSTEDAT Pfi£8£NT OF TIN BOLOlliRS. 


THE HARDY ‘TIN SOLDIER. 

• 

There were once five and twenty tin soldiers ; they were all brothers, 
for they had all been of one old tin spoon. They shouldered tlieir 
muskets, and looked straight before them : their uniform was read and 
blue, and very splendid. The first thing they bad heard in the world, 
when the lid was taken off their box, had been the words “Tin 
soldiers ! ” These words were uttered by a little boy, clafiping his 
hands : the 8oldier8*had been given to him, for it was his birthday ; and 
now he put^hem upon the table. Each soldier was exactlv like the 
rest ; but one of them had been cast last of all, and there had not been 
enough tin to finish him ; but he stood os firmly upon his one leg as 
the others on their two ; and it w/» just this Soldier who became re- 
markable. * ^ 

On the table on which they had been placed stood many other play- 
things, but the toy that attracted most attention was a neat castle of 
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cardboard. Through the little ^^indows one could see straight iifto 
the hall. Before the castle some little trees were placed round a little 
looking-glass, which was to represent a clear lake. Waxen swans swam 
on this lake, and were mirrored in it. This was all very pretty ; but 
the prettiest of all was a little lady, who stood at the open door of the 
castle; she was also cut out in paper, but she had a dress of the clearest 
gauze, and a litthi narrow blue ribbon over her shoulders, that looked 
like a scarf; and in the middle of this ribbon was a shining tinsel rose 
as big as her whole face. The little lady stretched out both her arms, 
for she was a dancer ; and then she lifted one leg so high that the Tin 
Soldier could not see it at all, and thought that, like himself, she had 
but one leg. 

That would be the wife for me,” thought he ; “ but she is very grand. 
She lives in a castle, and 1 have only a box, and there are five and 
twenty of us in that. It is no ylace for her. But I must try to make 
acquaintance with her.” 

And then he lay down at full length behind a snuff-box which was 
on the table ; there he could easily watch the little dainty lady, who 
continued to stand on one leg without losing her balance. 

. When the evening came, all the other tin soldiers were put into their 
box, and the people in the house went to bed. Now the toys began to 
play at visiting,” and at ‘‘ war,” and ‘‘ giving balls.” The tin soldiers 
rattled in their box, for they wanted to join, but could not lift the lid. 
The nutcracker threw somersaults, and the pencil amused itself on the 
table: there was so much noise that the canary woke up, and began to 
speak too, and even in verse. The only two who did not stir from their 
places were the Tin Soldier and the dancing lady : she stood straight up 
on the point of one of her toes, and stretched out both her arms ; and 
he was just as enduring on his one leg ; and he never turned his 6yes 
away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve — and, bounce! — the lid flew off the 
snufl-box ; but there was not snuff in it, but a little black Goblin : you 
see it was a trick. 

Tin Soldier I ” said the Goblin, don’t stare at things that don’t con- 
cern you.” 

But the Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

“ J ust you wait till to-morrow ! ” said the Goblin. 

But when the morning came, and the children got up, the Tin Soldier 
was placed in the window ; and whether it was the Goblin or the draught 
that did it, all at once the window flew open, and the Soldier fell head 
over heels out of the third storey. That was a terrible passage ! He 
put his leg straight up, and stucK with his helmet downwards and his 
bayonet between the paving-stones. 

The servant-maid and the little boy came down directly to look for 
him, but though they almost trod upon him they could not see^him. ^ If 
the Soldier had cried ovt “Here Tam!” th^ would have found him; 
but he did not think it fitting to call out loumy, because he was in iini- 
form. 
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Now it began to rain ; tbe dr^s soon fell thicker, and at lost it came 
down in a complete stream. When the rain was past, two street boys 
came by. 

“ Just look ! ” said one of them, " there lies a tin soldier. He must 
come out and ride in the boat.’* 

And they made a boat out of a newspapei-, and put the Tin Soldier in 
the middle of it ; and so he sailed down the gutter, and the two boys 
ran beside him and clapped their hands. Goodness preserve us ! how 
th^ waves rose in that gutter, and how fast the stream ran ! But then 
it had been a heavy rain. The paper boat rocked up and down, and 
sometimes turned round so rapidly that the Tin Soldier trembled ; but 
he remained firm, and never cnanged countenance, and looked straight 
before him, and shouldered his musket. 

All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it became as dark as 
•if he had been in his box. 

“Where am I going now?” he thought. “Tes, yes, that^s the 
Goblin’s fault. Ah ! it* the little lady only sat hero with me in the boat, 
it might be twice as dark for wliat 1 sliould care.” 

Suddenly there came a great Water Kut, which lived under the drain. 

“ Have you a passport ? ” said the Rat. “ Give me your passport.” 

But the Tin Soldier kept silence, and held his musket tighter than ever. 

The boat went on, but the Rat came afber it. Hu I bow he gnashed 
his teeth, and called out to the bits of straw and wood, 

“ Hold him ! hold him ! he hasn’t paid toll — he hasn’t shown his pass- 
port!” 

But the stream became stronger and stronger. The Tin Soldier could 
see the bright daylight where the arch ended ; but he heard a roaring 
noise, which might well frighten a bolder man. Only think — just where 
the tunnel ended, the drain ran into a great canal ; and for him that 
would have been as dangerous as for us to be carried down ft great 
waterfall. 

Now he was already so near it that he could not ^op. The boat w^as 
carried out, the poor ^n Soldier stiffening himself as much as be could, 
and no one could say that he movdd an eyelid. The boat whirled round 
three or four times, and* was full of water to the very edge — it must 
sink. The Tin Soldier stood up to his neck in water, and the boat sank 
deeper and deeper, and tbe paper was loosened more and more ; and now 
the water closed over the Solaicr’s head. Then he thought of the pretty 
little dancer, and how he should never see her again ; and it sounded in 
the soldier’s ears : 


* ** FarewelV fkrewell, thou warrior bnve, 

For this daj thou must die ! '* 

And now the paper parted, and the Tin Soldier fell out ; but at that 
moment he was snapped up by a great fish. 

Oh, how dark it was in that fish ’a body ! ^ It was darker yet t^n in 
the Arain tunnel ; and then it was very narrow );oo. But the Tin Soldier 
remained unmoved, and lay at full length shouldering his musket* 
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Tho (iah swam to and fro ; he made tlie moat wonderful movements, 
and ih(Mi became quite still. At last something iiashed through him 
like lightning. The daylight shone quite clear, and a voice said aloud, 
“ I'iie Tin Soldier!” Tlie lisli had been caught, carried to market, bought, 
and taken into the kitchen, where the cook cut him open with a Iwge 
knife. 81)e seized the Soldier round the body with both her hands, and 
carried him into the room, where all were anxious to see the r^'iiuirkable 
man who had travelled about in the inside of a hsh ; but the Tin Solcjier 
was not at all proud. They ])laeed him on the table, and there — no ! 
What curious things may happen in the world 1 The I'in Soldier was in 
the v(‘ry room in which ho luid been before I he saw the same children, 
and tne same toys stood on the table; and there was the pretty cajStle 
w'ith tlie graceful little dancer. She was still balancing herself on one 
leg, and held the other extended in the air. Sin* was hardy too. That 
moved the Tin Soldier: ho was V'ery nearly weeping tin tears, but that 
would not have been proper. He looked at her, but tliey said nothing 
to each other. ^ 

Tlien one of the little boys took the Tin Soldi(T and flung him into 
the stove. Ho gave no reason for doing this. It must have been the 
fault of the Goblin in the snuff-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite illuminated, and felt a heat that was 
terrible; but whether this heat proceeded from the real tire or from love 
ho did not know. Tho colours had quite gom? off from him ; but whether 
that liad kajiponed on*tho journey, or had been caused by grief, no one 
could say. He looked at the little lady, she looked at him, and he felt 
that he was melting; but he still stood firm, shouhleriug his musket. 
Then suddenly the door flew opem, and tlie draught of air caught thd 
dancer, ;ind she flew like a sylph just into the stove to the Tin Soldier, 
and flashed up in a flame, and she w’as gone. Then the Tin Soldier melted 
down into a lump, and wdicii the servant-maid took the ashes out next 
day, she found him in tho shape of a little tin heart. But of the dancer 
nothing remained but the tinsel rose, and that was burned os black os 
a coal. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 

A MOTHER sat by her little child : she was very sorrowful, and feared 
that it would die. Its little face was pale, and its eyes were closed. 
The child drew its breath with difliculty, and sometimes so deeply as if 
it were sighing ; and then the mother looked more soriowfufly than 
before on the little creature. 

Then thi^e was a knock at the door, and a poor old man came in, 
wrapped up in something that looked like a great horse-cloth, for that 
keeps^warm ; and he reiquired it, ftp it was cold winter. Without, 
everything was covered with ice and snow, and the wind blew so sbarplj 
that it cut one’s face. 
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And as the old man trembled with cold, and the child was quiet for a 
niotnent, the mother VentNmd put some beer on the stove in a little pot, 
to warm it for him. The old man sat down and rocked the cradle, imd 
the mother seated herself on an old chair by him, looked at her sick 
child that drew its breath so painfully, and seized the little hand. 

“ You think I shall keep it, do you not ?” she asked. “ The good God 
will not take it from me !** * * ^ 

And the old man — ^he was Jbeath — nodded in such a strange w'ay, that 
it might just as well mean yes as no. And the mother cast down her 
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eyes, and tears rolled down her cheeks. Her head became heavy: for 
three days and three nights she had not closed her eyes ; and now she 
slept, but only for a minute ; then she started up and shivered with cold. 

“ What is that ? ** she asked, and looked round on all sides ; but the 
old man was gone, and her little child was gone; he 'bad taken it with 
him. And there in the corner the old clock was humming and whirring ; 
the heavy leaden weight ran down to the floor — plump ! — and the clock 
stopped. 

But the poor mother rushed out of the house crying for her child. 

Out in tlio snow sat a woman in long black garments, and she said, 
“ Death has been with you in your room ; I saw him hasten away with 
vour child : he strides faster than the wind, and never brings back what 
ie has taken aAvay.** 

“ Only tell mo which way he has gone,” said the mother. Tell me 
the way, and I will find him.” 

“ 1 know him,” said the womnji in the black garments ; “ but before I 
tell you, you must sing me all the songs that you have sung to your 
child. 1 love those songs ; I have heard them before. I am Night, and 
I saw your tears when you sang them.” 

“I will sing them all, all!” said the mother. ‘‘But do not detain 
me, that 1 may overtake him, and find my child.” 

But Night sat dumb and still. Then the mother wrung her hands, 
and sang and wept. And there w^ero many songs, but yet more tears, 
and thou Night said, “ Go to the right into the dark fir wood ; for I saw 
Death take that path with your little child.” 

Deep in the forest there was a cross road, and she did not know which 
way to take. , There stood a Blackthorn Bush, with not a leaf nor a 
blossom upon it ; for it was in the cold winter-time, and icicles hung 
from the twigs. 

“Hitve you not seen Death go by, with my little child?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Bush, “ but 1 shall not tell you which way he 
went unless you warm me on your bosom. I’m freezing to death here, 
I*m tuniing to ice.” • 

And she pressed the Blackthorn Bufth to her bosom, quite close, that it 
might be well warmed. And the thorns pierced into her flesh, and her 
blood oozed out in great drops. But t&e Blackthorn shot out fresh 
green leaves, and blossomed in tlie dork winter night : so warm is the 
heart of a sorrowing mother ! And the Blackthorn Bush told her the 
way that she should go. 

Then she came to a great Lake, on which there were neither ships nor 
boat. The Lake' was not frozen enough to carry aher, nor sufficiently 
open to allow her to wade through, and yet she must cros?, it if she was 
to find her (fliild. Then she laid herself down to drink the Lake ; and 
that was impossible for any one to do. But the sorrowing mother 
thought that perhaps a miracle might be wrought. 

“ 1^0, that can never pucceed,” said th^ Lake. “ Let us rather see 
hpw we can agree. I *m fond of collecting pearls, and your eyes are 
the two clearest I have ever seen : if you will weep them out into me I 
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will cany you over into the great green-house, where Death lives and 
cultivates flowers and trees ; each of tliese is a human life.** 

“X)h, what would I not give to get my child!*’ said the afllioted 
mother ; and she wept yet more, and her eyes fell into the depths of the 
lake, and became two costly pearls. But the lake lifted her up, ns if 
she sat in a swing, and she was wafted to the o])posiie shore, where 
stood a wonderful house, miles in length. One could not tell il* it was 
a mountain containing forests and caves, or a place that had been built. 
Bu\ the poor mother could not see it, for she had wept her eyes out. 

“ Where shall I find Death, who went away with my little child ? ” 
she asked. 

“ He has not arrived here yet,” said an old grey-haired w'omnn, who 
was" going about and watching the hothouse of Death. “ How have 
you found your way here, and w'ho helped you ?■’* 

“ The good God has helped me,” she replied. “ He is merciful, and 
you will be merciful too. Where shall 1 find my little child ? ’* 

“I do not know it,” said the old woman, “and you cannot see. 
Many flowers and trees have faded this night, and death will soon 
come and transplant them. You know very w'ell that every human 
being has his tree of life, or his flower of life, just as each is arranged. 
They look like other plants, but their hearts beat. Children’s hearts 
can beat too. Think of this. Perhaps you may recognize the beating of 
your child’s heart. But what w'ill you give me if I tell you what more 
you must do ? ” 

I have nothing more to give,” said the afflicted mother. “ But I 
will go for you to the ends of the earth.” , 

“ 1 have nothing for you to do there,” said the old woman, “ but you 
can give me your Jong black hair. You must know yourself that it is 
beautiful, and it pleases me. You can take my white hair for it, and 
that is always something.” 

“ Do you ask for nothing more ? ’* afiked she. will give you that 
gladly.” And she gave her beautiful hair, and received in exchange the 
old woman’s white hair. 

And then they went into the ^eat hothouse of death, where flowers 
and trees were growing marvellously intertwined. There stood the fine 
hyacinths under glass bells, some quite fresh, others somewhat sickly ; 
water snakes were twining about them, and black crabs clung tifj;hlly to 
the stalks. There stood gallant palm trees, oaks, and plantains, and 
parsley and blooming thyme. Each tree and flower had its name ; each 
was a human life : the people were still alive, one in China, another in 
^eenland, scattered about in the world. There were great trees tlirusb 
into little paf®, so that they stood quite crowded, and were nearly burst* 
ing the pots ; there was also many a little weakly flower in rich earthy 
with moss round about it, cared for and tended. But the sorrowful 
mother bent down over all the smallest plants, and heard the human heart 
beating in eachli and out of miUionA she recognized that of her child; 

“That is it!” she cried, and stretched out her hands over a little 
crocus flower, which hung down quite sick and pale. 
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“Do not touch tlic flower,” wiicl the old dame; “but place yourself 
hewe ; and when Death eoincs — I expect him every minute — then <Jon’t 
let him pull up the j)laui, but threaten him that you will do the same to 
the ol:li(*r plants ; then he ’ll bo frightened, lie has to account for them 
all ; not one may bo pulled up till he receives comiuissioii from Heaven.” 

And all at once there was an icy cold rush through the hall, and the 
blind mother felt that Death was luriving. 

‘‘How did you find your way hither?” said he. “How have you 
been able to come quicker than 1 ?” 

“ I am a mother,” she answered. 

Aud Death strctclicd out his long hands towards the little delicate 
flower ; but she kept her hands tight about it, and held it fast ; and yet 
she was full of anxious care lest he should Kuicli one of the leaves. 
Then Death breathed upon her hands, and she felt that his breath was 
colder than the icy wind; and lier hands sank down powerless. 

“ You can do nothing against me,” said Death. 

“iiut tlic merciful Clod can,” she replied. 

“ I only do what He commands,” said Death. “I am Ills gardener. 
1 take all His trees and ilowers, and transplant them into the great 
Paradise gardens, in the unknown land. But how they wdll flourish 
there, and how it is there, I may not tell you.” 

“ Give me back my child,” said the mother ; and she implored and 
wept. All at once she grasped two pretty flowers with her two hands, 
and called to Death, “I ’ll tear off all your flowers, for I am in despair.” 

“ Do not tguch them,” said Death. “You say you are so unhappy, 
and now you would make another mother just os unhappy !” 

“Another iiTother?” said the poor woman ; and she let the flowers go. 

“ There are your eyes for you,” said Death. “ I have fished them up 
out of the lake ; they gleamed up quite brightly. 1 did not know that 
they wei-e yours. Take them back — they are clearer now than before — 
and then look down into the deep well close by. I will tell you the 
names of the two flowers you wanted to pull up, and you will see what 
you were about to frustrate and destrpy.” 

And she looked, down into the well, and it was a happiness to see how 
one of them became a blessing to the world, how much joy and gladness 
she diffused around her. A^d the woman ^oked at the life of the 
other, and it was made up of care and poverty, misery and woe, 

“ Both are the will of God,” said Death. 

“ Which of them is the flower of misfortune, and which the blessed 
one?” she asked. 

“That I may not tell you,” answered Death; '‘‘‘but this much you 
shall hear, that one of these two flowers is that of your, child. It was 
the fate of your child that you saw — the future of your own child.” 

Then the mother screamed aloud tor terror. 

“ Which of them belongs to my child ?. Tell me that! Kelease the 
innodLnt child ! Let my^ child free from all that misery! Bather cany 
it away ! Carry it into God’s kingdom ! Forget my tears, forget my 
^entreaties, and all that I have done ! ” 
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, “ I do not understand you,^’ said Death. “ Will you have your child 
bach, or shall I carry it to tfiat place tliat you know not ? 

Then the mother wrung her hands, and lell on her knees, and prayed 
to the good God. 

“ Hear me not when I pray against Tliy will, which is at all times the 
best! Hear me not ! hear me not!'* And she let her head sink down 
on her bosom. 

And Death went away with her child into the unknown land. 


THE DAISY. 


Now Toxr shall hear! 

Out in the country, close by the road-side, there was a country house : 
you yourself have certainly once seen it. Before it is a little garden 
with flowers, and a paling which is painted. Close by it, by the ditcih, 
in the midst of the most beautiful green grass, grew a little Daisy. The 
sun shone as warmly and as brightly upon it as on the great splendid 
garden flowers, and so it grew from hour to hour. One mornirig it 
stood in full bloom, with its little shining white leaves spreading like 
rays round the little yellow sun in the centre. It never thought that 
no man would notice it down in the grass, and that it was a poor de- 
spised floweret; no, it was very merry, afid turned to warm sun, 
looked up at it, and listened to tho Lark carolling high in^he air. 

The little Daisy was as happy as if it were a great holiday, and yet it 
was only a Monday. All the children were at school ; and while they sat 
on their benches learning, it sat on its little green stalk, and le£\rn(?d also 
from the warm sun, and from all around, bow good God is. And the 
Daisy was very glad that everything it silently fcltwras sung so loudly 
and charmingly by the Lark. And the Daisy looked up with a kind of 
respect to the happy bird who coi^Id’ sing and fly ; but it was not at all 
sorrowful because it could not fly and sing al^o. 

1 can see and hear," it thought : the sun shines on me, and the 
forest kisses me. Oh, how richly have I been gifted ! ” 

Within the palings stood many stiff, aristocratic flowers — the less 
scent they had the more they flaunted. The peonies blew themselves 
out to be greater than the roses, but size will not do it ; the tulips had 
the roost splendid colours, and they knew that, and held thomscJvt s holt 
upright, that they might be seen more plainly. They did not notice the 
little Daisy outside there, but the Daisy looked at them the more, and 
thought, How rich and beautiful they are ! Yes, the pretty bird flies 
across to them and visits them. I am glad that I stand so near them, 
for at any rate I can enjoy the sight of their splendour I" And just as 
. she thought that — keevit ! " — dowfl came flying the Lark, hut not «!own 
to the peonies and tulips — no, down into the griiss to the lowly Daisy, 
which started so with joy that it did not know what to think. 
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Th(5 little bird danced round about it, and sang, 

“ Ob, how soft the grass is ! and see what a lovely little flower, with 
gold in its licart and silver on its dress !” 

For the yellow point in the Daisy looked like gold, and the little 
leaves around it shone silvery white. 

How happy was tlic little Daisy — no one can conceive how happy! 
The bird kissed it with his beak, sang to it, and then flew up again into 
the blue air. A quarter of an hour passed, at least, before the Daisy 
could recover itself. Half ashamed, and yet inwardly rejoiced, it looked 
at tho otiier flpwers in the garden ; for they had seen the honour and 
happiness it had gained, and must understand what a joy it was.' But 
the tulips stood up twi(*e as stiff as before, and they looked quite peiky 
in the face and quite rod, for they had been vexed. The peonies were 
quite wrong-headed : it M'as well they could not speak, or the Daisy 
W'ould have received a good scolding. The poor little flower could see 
very well that they were not in a good humour, and that hurt it sensibly. 
At this moment there came into the garden a girl with a groat sharp 
shining knife ; she went straight up to the tulips, and cut off one after 
another of them. 

“ Oil !’* sighed the little Daisy, “ this is dreadful ; now it is all over 
with them.” 

Then tlie girl went away with the tulips. The Daisy was glad to 
stand out in the grass, and to be only a poor littlo flower; it felt very 
grateful ; and when the sun w'ent domx it folded its leaves and went to 
sleep, and dreamed all *night long about the suu and the pretty little 
bird. 

Next morning, when the flower again happ’^y stretched out all its 
white leaves, like littlo arms, towards the air and the light, it recognized 
the voice of tlie bird, but the song he was singing sounded mournfully. 
Yes, the poor Lark had good reason to be sad : he was caught, and now 
sat ill a cage close by the open vrindow. He sang of free and happy 
roaming, sang of the young green qorn in the fields, and of the glorious 
journey he might make on his wings iiigli through the air. The poor 
Lark was not in good spirits, for there he sat a prisoner in a cage. 

The little Daisy wished very much to lielp him. But what was it to 
do P Yes, that was difficult to make out. It^ quite forgot how every- 
thing was beautiful around, how warm the sun shone, and how splendidly 
ivhite its own leaves were. Ah ! it could think only of the imprisoned 
bird, and how it was powerless to do anything for him. 

Just then two little boys came out of the garden. One of them 
carried in his hand the knife which the girl had used to cut oflT the 
tulips. They went straight up to the littlo Daisy, which*' could not at 
all make out what they wanted. 

‘‘ Here we may cut a capital piece of turf for the Lark,” said one of 
the Imys ; and he began to cut ofl' a sguare patch round about the Daisy, 
so that the flower reniaiifed standing iu its piece pf grass. 

‘‘Tear off* the flower!” said tl»e other boy. 

And the Daisy trembled with fear, for to be tom oflf would be to lose 
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its life ; and now it wanted particularly to live, as it was to be given 
with the piece of turf to the captive Lark. . 

“ Noy let it stay,” said the other boy ; “ it makes such a nice orna- 
ment.” 

And so it remained, and was put into the Lark’s cage. But the poor 
bird complained aloud of his lost liberty, and beat his wings against the 
wires of his prison ; and the little Daisy coUld not speak — could say no 
consoling word to him, gladly as it would have done so. And thus the 
whole morning passed. 

“ Here is no watei*,” said the captive Lark. ^ They arc all gone out, 
and have forgotten to give me anything to drink. My throat is dry and 
burning. It is Uke fire and ice within me, and the air is so close. Oh, 
I must die ! I must leave the warm sunshine, the fresh green, and all 
the splendour that God has created!” 

And then he thrust his beak into the cool turf to refresh himfelf a 
little with it. Then the bird’s eye fell upon the Daisy, and he nodded 
to it, and kissed it with his beak, and saia, 
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You also must wither in here, you poor little flower. They have 
ffiVen you to me with the little patch of green grass on which you grow, 
instead of the whole world which was mine out there ! Ev<Ty little 
blade of grass shall be a great tree for me, and every one of your fra- 
grant leaves a great flower. Ah, you only tell me how much 1 have 
lost!** 

“ If I could only comfort him !’* thought the little Daisy. 

It could not stir a leaf ; but the scent which streamed forth from its 
delicate leaves was far stronger than is generally found in those flowers : 
the bird also noticed that, and though he was fainting witli thirst, and 
in his pain plucked up the green blades of grass, he did not touch the 
flower. ^ 

The evening came, and yet nobody appeared to bring the poor bird a 
drop of w’ater. Then he stretched out his pretty wings and beat the air 
frantically with them ; his song changed to a mournful piping, his little 
head sank down towards the flower, and the bird’s heart broke witli 
want and yearning. Then the flow'er could not fold its leaves, as it had 
done on the previous evening, and sleep ; it drooped, sorrowful and sick, 
towards the earth. 

Not till the next morning did. the boys come; and wlion they found 
the bird dead they wept — wept many tears— and dug him a neat grave, 
which they adorned with leaves of flowers. The bird’s corpse was put 
into a pretty red box, for he was to be royally buried — the poor bird ! 
While he was alive and sang they forgot him, and let him sit in his 
cage and suffer want ; but now' that he was dead he had adornment and 
many tears. 

But the patch of turf with the Daisy on it was thrown out into the 
high road ; no one thought of the flower that had felt the most for the 
little bird, and would have been so glad to console liim. 


A GREAT •GRIEF. 

This story really consists of two parts ; the first part might be left 
out, but it gives us a few particulars, and thesd are useful. 

We were staying in the country at a gentleman’s seat, where it hap- 
pened that the master was absent for a few days. In the meantime 
there arrived from the next town a lady ; she had a pug dog with her, 
and came, she said, to dispose of shares in her tanryard. She had her 
papers with her, and we advised her to put them in an envelope, and to 
wrilo thereon the address of the proprietor of the estate, Greneral 
Wnr-Commissary Knight,” &c. 

She listened to us attentively, seized the pen, paused, and begged us 
to repeat the direction ^lowly , We complied, and she wTote ; but in 

the midst of the “ General War ” sue stuck fast, sighed deeply, 

j and said, 1 am only a w’oiiiou ! ” Her Fuggie had sealed itself on the 
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id while she wrote, and fowled ; 
for amusement and for the sake of its 
ought not to be offered to a Tisitor. 
ch^acterized by a snub nose and a ver 
** He doesn’t bite,” said the lady ; 
of the family, faithful and grumpy ; but 
&ult, for they have teazed him : the; 
him the port of the bridesmaid, and t] 
fellow.” 


for the dog had come with her 
health; and then the bare floor 
His outward appearance was 
fat back. 

lO has no teeth. He is like one 
the latter is my grandchildren’s 
lay at wedding, and .want to give 
it ’s too much for him, poor old 
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And she delivered her papers, and took Puggie upon her arm. And 
this is the first part of the story, which might have been left out. 

Fuaois BiED ! ! That ’19 the second part. 

It was about a week afterwards we arrived in the town, and put up at 
the inn. Our windows looked into the tan-yard, which was divided 
into two parts by a partition of planks ; in one half were many skins 
and hides, raw and tanned. Here was all the apparatus necessary to 
carry on a tannery, and it belonged to the widow. Puggie had died in 
the moriring, afld was to be buried in this part of the yard : the grand- 
children of the widow (that is, of the tanner’s widow, for Puggie had 
never been married) filled up the grave, and it was a beautiful grave — 
it mi^ have been quite pleasant to lie there. 

• The grave was bordered with pieces of flower-pots and strewn clyer 
with sand ; quite at the top they nad stuck up half a beer bottle, with 
the neck upwards, and that was not at all allegorical. 
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The chil^n danced round the grave, and the eldest of the boys among 
them, a practical youn^vster of seven years, made the proposition that 
there should be an exhibition of Fuggie’s burial-place for all who lived 
in the lane ; the price of admission was to be a trouser button, for every 
boy would be sure to have one, and each might also give one for a little 
girl. This proposal was adopted by acclamation. 

And all the children out of the lane — ^yes, even out of the little lane 
at the back — flocked to tfie place, and each gave a button. Many were 
noticed to go about on that afternoon with only one brace ; but then 
th^ had soon Fuggie’s grave, and the sight was worth much more. 

But in front of the tan-yard, close to the entrance, stood a little girl 
clothed in rags, very pretty to look at, with curly hair, and eyes so blue 
and clear that it was a pleasure to look into them. The child said not 
a word, nor did she cry ; but each time the little door was opened she 

f ave a long, long look into the yard. She had not a button — ^that she 
new right well, and therefore she remained standing sorrowfully out- 
side, till all the others had seen the grave and had gone away; then 
she sat down, held her little brown hands before her eyes, and burst 
into tears : this girl alone had, not seen Puggie’s grave. -It w'as a grief 
as ^eat to her as any grown person can experience. 

We saw this from above ; and, looked at ^om above, how many a grief 
of our own and of others can make us smile ! That is the story, and 
whoever does not understand it may go and purchase a share in the 
tan-yard from the widow. 


THE JUMPER. 

« 

The Flea, the Grasshopper, and the Skipjack once wanted to see which 
of them could jump highest ; and they invited the whole world, and 
whoever else would come, to see the grand sight. And there the three 
fiunous jumpers were met together in the room. 

**Tes, I’ll give my daughter to him who jumps highest,” said the 
Eling, for it would oe mean to let these people jump for nothing.” 

The Kea stepped out first. He had very pretty manners, and bowed 
in all directions, for he had young ladies’ mood in Jiia veins, and was 
accustomed to consort only with human beings ; and that was of great 
consequence. 

Then came the Grasshopper: he was certainly much heavier, but he 
had a good fligure, and wore the green uniform that was bom with him. 
nniiB person, moreover, maintained that he belonged to a very old family 
in the land of £|gypt, and that he was highly esteemed there. He haid 
just come from we field, he said, and had been put into a card house 
thrcf&r storey high, and all made of picture cai^s with the 'figures turned 
inwards. There were doors and windows in the house, cut in the body 
,of the Queen of Hearts, 
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“ I sing BO,” he said, “ that sixteen native crickets who have chirped 
from their youth up, and have n^eer yet had a card house of their own, 
would become thinner than they are with envy if they were to hear me.” 

Both of them, the Flea and the Ghrasshopper, took care to announce 
who they were, and that, they considered themselves entitled to mairy 
a Princess. 

The Skipjack said nothing, but it was said of him that ho thought all 
the more; and directly the Yard Dog had smelt at him he was ready to 
assert that the Skipjack was of good family, and formed from the breast* 
bone of an undoubted goose. The old councillor, who had received 
three medals ^for holding his tongue, declined that the Skipjack as- 
sessed the gift of prophecy : one coidd tell by his bones whether theire 
would be a severe winter a mild one ; and that ’s more than one can 
alwm tell from the breast-bdne of the man who writes the alman^k. 

I shall not say anything more,*' said the did King. ”I only go on 
quietly, and always think the best.” 

Now they were to take their jump. The Flea sprang so high that no 
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one could see him ; imd then they asserted that ho had not jumped at 
all. That was very mean. The Grasshopper only sprang half as high, 
but he sprang straight into the King’s face, and the King declared that 
was hombly rude. The Skipjack stood a long time considering ; at last 
people thought that ho could not jump at all. 

only hope he *s not become unwell,” said the Yard Dog, and then 
lie smelt at him again. 

** Tap I” he sprang with a little crooked jump just into the lap of the 
Princess, who sat on a low golden stool. 

Then the King said, “ The highest leap was taken by him who jumped 
up to my daughter ; for therein lies the point ; but it requires head to 
achieve that, and the Skipjack has shown that he has a head.” 

And BO he had the Princess. 

I jumped highest, after all,” said the Plea. “ Sut it ’s all the same. 
Let her have the goose-bone with its lump of wax and bit of stick. I 
jumped at the highest ; but in this world a body is required if one wishes 
to be seen.” 

And the Flea went into foreign military service, where it is said he 
was killed. 

The Grasshopper seated himself out in the ditch, and thought and 
considered how things happened in the world. And he too said, “ Body 
is required ! body is required ! ” And then he sang his own melancholy 
song, and from that we have gathered this story, which they say is not 
true, though it’s in print. 


THE SHIRT COLLAR. 

Therb was once a rich cavalier whose whole effects consisted of a 
Booljack and a Hair-brush, but her had the finest Sliirt Collar in the 
world, and about this Shirt Collar we will tell a story. 

The Collar was now old enough to think of marrying, and it happened 
that he was sent to the wash together with a Garter. 

“My word!” exclaimed the Shirt Collar. have never seen any- 
thing BO slender and delicate, so charming and genteel. May 1 ask your 
name?” 

“ I shall not tell you that,” said the Garter. 

“ Where is your home ?” asked the Shirt Collar.* 

But the Gtirter w'os of rather a retiring nature, and it seemed such a 
strange question to answer. 

“ I presume you are a girdle P” said the Shirt Collar—- “ a sort of 
under girdle ? I see that you are useful as well as ornament, my little 
lady!^ • • 

. ^ “ You are not to speak to mo,” said the Garter. “ I have not, I thinV- 
given you fmy occasion to. do so.” 




* TUB flitlllT OOhLkSt IB ITS OLOBT. 

Aid flart jr- t™ rt A for it 

*‘?S,i"<J^rSo*:^S." -id tho 0»t« , “ I 

« Affectation ! ” cried the Shirt Collar. starched, an^himK 

And then they were * Jd oi the ironing-boarT ; and 

over a chair in the aunshino, and then laia o 

noWj^e^e^hot Irom^ the Shirt Collar, “little Mrs. Widow, I*m 
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getting quite warm; I’m being quite changed; I’m losing 'all my 
creases ; you ’re burning a hole in me ! Ugh ! I propose to you.” 

You old rag !” said the Iron, and rode proudly over the Shirt Collar, 
for it imagined that it was a steam boiler, and that it ought to be out on 
the railway, dragging carriages. ‘‘ You old rag !” said the Iron. 

The Shirt Collar was a little frayed at tlie edges, therefore the Fap^ 
Scissors came to smooth away the frayed places. 

“ Ho, ho ! ” said the Shirt Collar ; ‘‘ I presume you are a first-rate 
dancer. How you can point your toes ! no one in the world can do that 
like you.” 

1 know that,” said the Scissors. 

“ You deserve to bo a countess,” said the Shirt Collar. “ All thrt I 
possess consists of a genteel cavalier, a bootjack, and a comb. If I had 
only an estate !” 

“ What ! do you want to marry ?” cried the Scissors ; and they were 
angry, and gave such a deep cut that the Collar had to be cashiered. 

“ I shall have to propose to the Hair-brush,” thought the Shirt Collar. 
‘‘ It is wonderful what beautiful hair you have, my little lady. Have 
you never thought of engaging yourself ?” 

“ Yes, you can easily imagine that,” replied, the Hair-brush. “ I am 
engaged to the Bootjack.” 

“ Engaged ! ” cried the Shirt Collar. 

Now there was no one left to whom he could offer himself, and so he 
despised love-making. 

A long time passed, and the Shirt Collar was put into the sack of a 
paper dealer. There w’as a terribly ragged company, and the fine ones 
kept to themsotves, and tho coarse ones to themselves, as is right. They 
all had much to tell, but the Shirt Collar had most of all, for he was a 
terrible Jack Brag. 

” I have had a tremendous number of love affairs,” said the Shirt 
Collar. They would not leave me alone ; but I was a fine cavalier, a 
starched one. I had a bootjack and q hair-brush that I never used : you 
should only have seen me then, when Lwas turned down. I shall never 
forget my first love ; it was a girdle ; and how delicate, how charming, 
how genteel it was ! And my first love threw herself into a washing-tub, 
and all for me ! Thera was also a widow desperately fond of me, but I 
let her stand alotie till she turned quite black. Then there was a dancer 
who gave me the wound from which I still suffer — she was very hot 
tempered. My own hair-brush was in love with me, and lost all her hair 
&om neglected love. Yes, I ’ve had many eneriences of this kind ; but 
I am most sorry for the G-arter — mean tor the mrdle, that jumped 
into the wash-tub for love of me. I Ve a great deal on mf conscience. 
It *B time I was turned into white paper.” 

And to that the Shirt Collar came. All the rags were turned into 
whitepaper, but the Shirt Collar becfime the very piece of paper we see 
here, and upon which th& stoiy has been prinW, and that was done 
because he boasted so dreadfully about thin^ that were not at all true. 
And this we must remember, so that we may on no account do the samOi 
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for we cannot know at all whether we shall not be put into the rag bag 
and manufactured into white paper, on ^hich our whole histoiy, even 
the most secret, shall be printed, so that we shall be obliged to run 
about and tell it, as the Shirt Collar did. 



OLE LCE-OIE'S VISIT. 


OLE LUK-OIE. 

Thebe 's nobody in the whole w'orld who knows so many juries as 
Ole Luk-Oie. He can tell capital histories. 

Towards evening, when the children still sit nicely at table, or upon 
their stools, Ole Luk-Oie comes. He comes up the stairs ouite softly, 
for he w^alks in his socks : he opens*the door noiselessly, ana whisk ! he 
squirts sweet milk in the children’s eyes, a small, snudl stream, but 
enough to prevent them from keeping their eyes open ; and thus they 
cannot see him. He creeps just among them, ana blows softly upon 
their necks, and this makes their heads heavy. Yes, but it doesn’t hurt 
them, for Ole Luk-Oie is very fond of the children ; he only wants them 
to be quiet, and that they are not until they are taken to bed : they are 
to be quiet that he znay tell them stories 

When the children sleep, Ole Luk-Oie sits down upon their bed. He 
is well dresse'^ : his coat is of silk, but it is impossible to say of what 
colour, for it shines red, green, and blue, according as he turns. Tinder 
each arm he carries an umbrella : the one with pictures on it he imr^s 
over the good children, and then thpy dream all night the most glOTious 
stories ; but on his other umbrella nothing it all is painted : tins he 
spreads over the naughty children, and these sleep in a dull way, and 
when they awake in the morning they have not areomed of an^hiug* 
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Now we sliall hear how Ole Liik-Oie, every evening through one 
whole week, came to a little boy named lljalmar, and what he told him. 
There are seven stories, for there are seven days in the week. 

MONDAY. 

“ Listen,” said Ole Luk-Oie in the evening, when he had put Hjalmor 
to bed ; “ now J ’ll clear up.” 

And all the flowers in the flower-pots became great trees, stretching 
out their long branches under the ceiling of the room and along the walls, 
so that the whole room lookecWike a beauteous bower ; and all the twigs 
were covered \vith flowers, and each flower was more beautiful than a rose, 
and smelt so sw eet that one wanted to eat it — it was sweeter than jam. 
The fruit gleamed like gold, and there were cakes bursting with raisins. 
It. was incomparably beautiful. But at the same time a terrible wail 
sounded from the table drawer, where Iljalmar’s school-book lay. 

‘‘Whatever can that he?” said Ole Luk-Oie; and he went to the 
table, and opened the drawer. It was the slate whicli was suftering 
from convulsions, for a wrong number had got into the sum, so that it 
was nearly falling in pieces ; the slate pencil tugged and jumped at its 
string, as if it had been a little dog who wanted to help the sum ; but 
Ije could not. And thus there was a great lamentation iu Hjalmar’s 
copy-book; it was quite terrible to hear. On each page the great 
letters stood in a row, one underneath the other, and each with a little 
one at its side ; that was the copy ; and next to these were a few more 
letters which thought they looked just like the first ; and these Ejalmar 
had written ; hut they lay down just as if they bad tumbled over the 
pencil lipes ou which they were to stand. 

“ See) this is how you should hold yourselves.” said the Copy. “ Look, 
sloping in this way, with a powerful swing!” 

“ On, we should bo very glad to do that,” replied Hjalmar’s Letters, 
“ but we cannot ; we are too weakly.”, 

“ Then you must take medicine,” said Ole Luk-Oie. 

“ Oh, no,” cried they ; and they immediately stood up so gracefully 
that it was beautiful to behold. , 

“ Yes, now we cannot tell any stories,” said Ole Luk-Oie ; “ now I 
kiust exercise them. One, two! one two !” and thus he exercised the 
Letters ; and they stood quite slender, and as beautiful as any copy can 
be. But when Ole Luk-Oie went away, and Hjalmar looked at them 
next morning, they were as weak and miserable as ever. 

TUESDAY. 

Ai:;»soon as Hjalm^ wjs in bed, Qle Luk-Oie touched all the furni- 
ture in the room with his little magic squirt, and they immediately 
began to converse together, and each one spoke, of itself, with the 
excejftion oi the spittoon, which stood silent, and was vexed that they 
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should be so vain as to speak only of themselves, and think only of 
themselves, without any regard for him who stood so modestly in the 
corner for every one’s use. 

Over the chest of drawers hung a great picture in a gilt frame — it 
was a landscape. One saw therein large old trees, ilowers in the grass, 
and a broad river which flowed round about a forest, past many castles, 
and far out into tlie wide ocean. 

Ole Luk-Oie touched the painting wdth his magic squirt, and the 
birds in it began to sing, the branches of the trees stirred, and the 
clouds began to move across it ; one could see their shadows glide over 
the landscape. ‘ 

Now Ole Luk-Oie lifted Jittle Hjalmar up to the frame, and put the 
boy’s feet into the picture, just in tho high grass ; and there he stood ; 
and the sun shone upon him through the branches of the trees. He ran 
to the water, and seated himself in a little boat which lay there ; it was 
painted red and white, the sails gleamed like silver, and six swans, each 
with a gold circlet round its neck and a bright blue star on its forehead, 
di’cw the boat past the great wood, where the trees tell of robbers and 
witches, and the flowers tell o( the graceful little elves, and of what the 
butterflies have told them. 

Gorgeous Ashes, with scales like silver and gold, swam after their 
boat ; sometimes they gave a spring, so that it splashed in the water ; and 
birds, blue and red, little and great, flew after them in two long rows ; 
th^ gnats danced, and the cockchafers said, “ Boom ! boom !” They all 
wanted to follow Hjalmar, and each one had a story to tell. 

That was a pleasure voyage. Sometimes the forest ^was thick and 
dark, sometimes like a glonous garden full of sunlight and flowers ; and 
there were great palaces of glass and of marble ; on the balconies stood 
Princesses, and these were aJl little girls whom Hjalmar knew' well — he 
had already played with them. Each one stretched forth her hand, and 
held out the prettiest sugar heart which ever a cake-woman could sell ; 
and Hjalmar took hold of each sugar heart as he passed by, and the 
Princess held fast, so that each of them got a piece — she the smaller 
share, and Hjalmar the larger. At each palace little Princes stood 
sentry. They shouldered golden swords, and caused raisins and tin 
soldiers to shower down: one could see that they wore real Princes. 
Sometimes Hjalmar sailed through forests, sometimes through great 
halls or through the midst of a town. He ^so came to the town where 
his nurse lived, who had carried him in her arms when he was quite a 
little boy, and who Jiad always been so kind to him ; and she nodded 
and beckoned, and sang the pretty verse she had made herself and had 
sent to Hjf^ar. 

^IVe loved thee, and kiMed thee. Hjalmar. dear boy; 

I *V6 watched thee waking and sleeping; 

Hay the good Lord guard tiiee in sorrow, in joy. 

And have thee in Hissneping.'* • 

And all the birds sang too, the flowers danced on their stalks, and the . 
old trees nodded, just as if Ole Luk-Oie had been telling stories to them* 
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WEDNESDAY. 

How tlie rain was streaming down without ! Hjalmar could hear it 
in his sleep ; and when Ole Luk-Oie opened a window, the water stood 
quite up to the window-sill there was quite a lake outside, and a noble 
ship lay close by tho house. 

“ If thou wilt sail with me, little Hjalmar,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ thou 
canst voyage to-night to foreign climes, and be back again to-morrow.” 

And Hjalmar suddenly stood in his Sunday clothes upon the glorious 
ship, and immediately the w'eather became fine, and they sailed through 
the streets, and steered round by the church ; and now everything was 
one great wild ocean. They sailed on until land was no longer tq be 
seen, and they saw a number of storks, who also came from their home, 
and were travelling towards the hot countries: Ihese storks flew in a 
row, one behind the other, and they had already flown far — far ! One 
of them wiis so weary that his wings would scarcely carry him farther : 
he wras tho very last in the row, and Boon remained a great way behind 
the rest ; at last he sank, with outspread wings, deeper and deeper ; he 
gave a few more strokes with his pinions, but it was of no use ; now he 
touched tho rigging of the ship with his feet, then he glided down from 
the sail, and— bump ! — he stood upon the deck. 

Now the cabin boy took him and put him into the hencoop with the 
Fowls, Ducks, and Ihirkeys ;• the poor Stork stood among them quite 
embarrassed. 

“ Just look at the fellow !” said all the Fowls. 

And tho Turkey-cock swelled himself up as much as ever he could, 
and asked tho UStork who he was ; and tho Ducks walked backwards and 
quacked to each other, “ Quackery ! quackery ! ” 

Aiid JJie Stork told them of hot Africa, of the pyramids, and of the 
ostrich, which runs like a wild horse through the desert ; but the Ducks 
did not understand what he said, and they said to one another. 

We ’re all of the same opinion, namely, that he ’s stupid.” 

“ Yes, certainly he ’s stupid,” said tjie Turkey-cock ; and he gobbled. 

Then the Stork was quite silent, and thought of his Africa. 

“Those are wonderful thin legs of yours,” said the Turkey-cock. 
“ Pray, how much do they cost a yard ?” 

“Quack! quack! quack I” grinned all the Ducks; but the Stork 
pretended not to hear it at all. 

“ You may just as well laugh too,” said the Turkey-cock to him, “ for 
that was vexy wittily said. Or was it, perhaps, too high for you ? Yes, 
yes, he isn’t very penetrating. liCt us continue to be interesting among 
ourselves.” 

And then he gobbled, and the Ducks quacked, “ Giok I gack ! gick ! 
gack !” It was terrible how they made fun among themselves. 

Hjalmar went to the hencoop, opened 'the back door, and called 
to tli& Stork ; and the Sttirk hopped out to him on to the deck. Now 
he had rested, and it seemed as if he nodded at Hjalmar, to thank him. 
Then he spread his wings, and flew away to the warm countries ; 
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the Fowls clucked, and the Ducks quacked, and the Turkey-cock became 
fiery red in the face. 

^‘To-morrow we shall make songs of you,’* said Iljalmar ; and so saying 
he awoke, and was lying in his linen bed. It was a wonderful journey 
that Ole Luk-Oie had caused him to take that night. 


THUESDAT. 

I tell you what,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ you must not be frightened. 
Here you shall see a little Mouse,” and he held out his hand with the 
pretty little creature in it. “ It has come to invito you to a wedding. 
There are two little Mice here who are going to enter into the marriage 
state to-night. They live under the floor of your mother’s store-closet: 
that is said to be a charming dwelling-place ! ” 

“ But how can I get through the little mouse-hole in the floor F ” asked 
Iljalmar. 

“ Let me manage that,” said Ole Luk-Oie. “ I will make you small.” 

And he touched Hjalmar wi^h his magic squirt, and the boy began to 
shrink and shrink, until he was not so long as a Anger. 

" Now you may borrow the uniform of a tin soldier ; I think it would 
fit you, and it looks well to wear a uniform when one is in society.” 

” Yes, certainly,” said Hjalm.<»h 

And in a moment he was dressed like the spiciest of tin soldiers. 

Will your honour not be kind enough to take a seat in your mamma’s 
thimble ? ” asked the Mouse. Then I shall have the honour of draw- 
ing you.” * 

“Will the young lady really take so much trouble ? ” cried Iljalmar. 

And thus they drove to the mouse’s wedding. First they cajpe into 
a long passage beneath the boards, which was only just so high that they 
could dnve through it in the thimble ; and the whole passage was lit up 
with rotten wood. 

“ Is there not a delicious smeU Jiere ? ” observed the Mouse. “ The 
entire road has been greased with bacon rinds, and there can be notliing 
more exquisite.” 

Now they came into thg festive hall. On the right hand stood all the 
little lady mice ; and they whispered and giggled as if they were making 
fun of each other; on the left stood all the gentlemen mice, stroking 
their whiskers with their fore paws ; and in the centre of the hall the 
bridegroom and bride might be seen standing in a hollow cheese rind, 
and kissing each other terribly before all the guests ; for this was the 
betrothal, and*the marriage was to follow immediately. 

More and more strangers kept flocking in. One mouse was nearly 
treading another 'to death ; and the happy couple had stationed them- 
selves just in the doorway, so that one could neither come in nor go 
* Like the passage, the room had beeif greased wtth bacon rinds, and That 
was the entire banquet ; but for the dessert a pea was produced, in which 
a mouse belonging to the flimily had bitten the name of the betrothed 
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pair — ^that is to say, tho first letter of the name : that was something 
quite out of tho common way. 

All the mice said it was a beautiful wedding, and that the entertain- 
ment had been very agreeable. And then Hjalmar drove home again : 
he had really been in grand company ; but he bad been obliged to crawl, 
to make himself littlo, and to put on a tin soldier’s uniform. 


FBIDAY. 

" It is wonderful how many grown-up people there are^ who would be 
glad to have me ! ” said Oie Luk-Oie; es})ecially those who have done 
something wrong. ‘ Good little Ole,’ they say to me, ‘ we cannot close 
ou^eyes, and so we lie all night and see our evil deeds, which sit on the 
bedstead like ugly little ‘goblins, and throw hot water over us ; will you 
not come and drive them away, so that we may have a good sleep f 
■and then they sigh deeply— i* we would really be glad to pay for it* 
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Good night, Ole ; the mcnn^ lies on the window-sill.’ But I do nothing 
for money,” savs Ole Luk-Oie. 

“ What shall we do this evening ? ” asked Hjalmav. 

“ I don’t know if you care to go to another wedding to-night. It is . 
of a different kind from that of yesterday. Your sister’s great doll, that 
looks like a man, and is called Hermann, is going to marry the doll 
Bertha. Moreover, it is the dolls* birthday, and therefore they will 
receive very many presents.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know that,” replied Hjalmar. “ Whenever the dolls want 
new clothes my sister lets them either keep their birthday or celebrate a 
wedding ; that has certainly happened a hundred times already.” 

“Yes, but to-night is the hundred and first wedding; and when 
number one hundred and one is past, it is all oyer; and that is why it 
will be so splendid. Only look ! ” 

And Hjalmar looked at the table. There stood the little cardboard 
bouse with the windows illuminated, and in front of it all the tin soldiers 
were presenting arms. The bride and bridegroom sat quite thoughtful, 
and with good reason, on the floor, leaning against a leg of tlip table. 
And Olo Luk-Oie, dressed up in the grandmother’s black gown, married 
them to each other. When the ceremonv was over, all the pieces of 
furniture struck up the following beautiful song, which the pencil had 
written for them. It w^as sung to the melody of the soldiers’ tattoo. 

** Lot tho BOOK swell like the nmhinf; wind, 

In honour of those who this day are joined. 

Although they stand here so stiff and blind. 

Because they are both of a loath (try kind. 

Hurrah I hurrah! though they 're deaf and blind. 

Let the song swell like the rushing wind." * 

And now they received presents — but they had declined to accept pro- 
visions of any kind, for they intended to live on love. 

“ Shall we now go into a summer lodging, or start on a journey ? ” 
asked the bridegroom. 

And the Sw^ow, who was a g^dt traveller, and the old yard Hen, 
who had brought up five broods of chickens, were consulted on the 
subject. And the Swallow told of the beautiful warm climes, where the 
grapes hung in ripe heavy clusters, where the air is mild, and the moun- 
tains glow with colours unknown here. 

“ But you have not our brown colo there ! ” objected the Hen. “ I 
was once in the country, with my children, in one summer that lasted 
five weeks. There was a sand pit, in which we could walk about and 
scratch; and we had the entree taa garden where brown cole grew : it 
was so hot there that one could scarcely breathe ; and then we have not 
all the poisonous animals that infest these warm countries of yours, 
and we are free from robbers. He is a villain who does not coa|ider 
our country the most beautifijl — ^he certainly does not desprve 
• ! ” And Aen the Hen wept, oriB went on r “ I have also traveHecJf^ 

l leode in a coop above twelve miles ; and there is no pleasure at all in- 
travelling!” 
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“ Yes, the Hen is a sensible woman ! ” said the doll Bertha. “ I don’t 
think anything of travelling among mountains, for you only have to go 
up, and then down again. No, we will go into the sand pit beyond 
the gate, and walk about in the cabbage garden.” 

Aiid^so it was settled. 


SATURDAY. 

‘‘Am I to hoar some stories now ?” asked little Hjalmar, as soon as 
Ole Luk-Oic had sot him to sleep. 

“ This evening we have no time for that,” replied Ole Luk-Oie ; and 
he spread his finest umbrella over the lad. “ Only look at these Cljina- 
mon!” 

And tho whole umbrella looked like a great China dish, with blue trees 
and pointed bridges with little Chinamen upon them, who stood there 
nodding their heads. 

“ We must have the whole world prettily decked out for to-morrow 
morning,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ for that will be a holiday — it will be Sun- 
day. I will go to the church steeples to see that the little church goblins 
are polishing the bells, that they may sound sweetly. I will go out 
into the field, and see if the breezes are blowing the dust from the grass 
and leaves ; and, what is the greatest work of all, I will bring down all 
the stars, to polish them. I take them in my apron ; but first each one 
must be numbered, and the holes in which they are to be placed up 
there must be numbered likewise, so that they may be placed in the 
same grooves again; otherwise they would not sit fast, and we should 
have too maiiy shooting stars, for one after another would fall down.” 

“ Hark ye ! Do you know, Mr. Ole Luk-Oie,” said an old Portrait 
which hung on the wall where Hjalmar slept, “ I am Hjalmar’s great- 
grandfather ? I thank you for telling the Doy stories ; but you must 
not confute liis ideas. The stars caiMot come down and be polished ! 
The stars are world-orbs, just like our own earth, and that is just the 
good thing about them.” * . 

“ I thank you, old great-grandfather,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “ I thank 

J ou I You are the head of the family. You ore the ancestral head ; 
ut I am older than you! I am an old heathen: the Eomans and 
Greeks called me the Dream God. I have been in the noblest houses, 
and am admitted there still ! I know how to act with great people and 
with small ! Now you may tell your own story !” And Ole Luk-Oie 
took his umbrella, and went away. 

“Well, well! May one not even give on oi^imon now-a-daysP” 
grumbled the old Portrait. And Hjalmar awoke. 

SUNDAY. 

“ Good evening^!” said Ole Luk-Oie ; and Hjalmar nodded, and then 
TSQ and turned his great-grandfather’s Portrait against the wall, that it 
might not interrupt them, as it had done yesterday. 
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Now you must tell me stories ; about the five green peas that lived 
in one shell, and about the cock’s foot that paid court to the hen’s foot, 
and of the darning-needle who gave herself such airs because she thought 
herself a working-needle.’* 

“ There may be too much of a good thing !’* said 016 Luk-Oie. “ You 
know that I prefer showing you something. I will show you my own 
brother. His name, like mine, is Ole Luk-Oie, but he never comes to 
any one more than once ; and he takes him to whom he conu^s upon his 
horse, and tells him stories. He only knows two. One of these is so 
exceedingly beautiful that no one in the world oau imagine it, and the 
other so horrible and dreadful that it cannot bo described.’* 

And then Ole Luk-Oie lifted little Hjalmar up to the window, and said, 
“ There you will see my brother, the other Ole Luk-Oie. They also 
^call him Death ! Do you see, he does not look so terrible as tbey make 
him in the picture-books, where he is only a skeleton. No, that is 
silver embroidery that he has on his coat ; that is a splendid liussar’s 
uniform ; a mantle of black velvet flies behind him over the horso. See 
bow ho gallops along ! ” 

And Hjalmar saw how this Ole Luk-Oie rode away, and took young 
people as well as old upon his horse. Some of them he put before him, 
and some behind ; but he always asked first, “ How stands it with the 
mark-book ?” “ Well,” they all replied. “ Yes, let me see it myself,” 
he said. And then each one had to show him the book ; and those who 
had very well ” and ** remarkably well ” written in their books, were 
placed in front of his horse, and a lovely story was told to them ; while 
those who had middling ” or ‘‘ tolerably W'ell,” had to sit up behind, 
and hear a very terrible story indeed. They trembled and wept, and 
wanted to jump off the horse, but this they could not do, for they had 
all, as it were, grown fast to it. « 

“ But Death is a most splendid Ole Luk-Oie,” said Hjalmar. “ I am 
not afraid of him !” * 

“ Nor need you be,” replied Ole Luk-Oie ; “ but see that you have a 
good mark-book ! ” • * 

“ Yes, that is improving !” muttered the great-grandfather’s Picture. 
‘‘ It is of some use giving one’s opinion.” And now he was satisfied* 
You see, that is the story of Ole Luk-Oie ; and now he may tell you 
more himself, this evening ! 


JACK THE DULLARD. 

AN OLD STORY TOLD ANEW. 

Fab in the interior of the count^ lay an oIQ baronial hall, and in it 
lived an old proprietor, who had two sons, which two young men thought 
themselves too clever by half. They wanted to go out and woo the 
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King’s daughter ; for the maiden in question had publicly announced 
that she would choose for her husband tliat youth who could arrange 
his words best. 

So these two geniugeg prepared themselves a full week for the wooing 
— ^this was the Tongest time that could be granted them ; but it was 
enough, for they had had much preparatory information, and everybody 
knows how useful that is. One of them knew the whole Latin dic- 
tionary by heart, and three M'holo years of the daily paper of the little 
town into the bargain ; and so weU, indeed, that he could repeat it all 
either backwards or forwards, just as he chose. The other was deeply 
read in the corporation laivs, and knew by heart what every corporation 
ought to know ; Jind accordingly ho thought he could talk of affairs of 
state, and put his spoke in the wheel in the council. And he knew one 
thing more : he could embroider braci's with roses and other flowers, 
and with nrahesqut'S, for he was a tasty, light-fingered fellow, 

“ I shall win the Princess ! ” So cried both of them, Tliereforo their 
old i)apa gave to each a handsome horse. The youth who knew the 
dictionary and new'spaper by heart, had a black horse, and htj wlio knew* 
all about the corporation laws received a milk -white steed. Then they 
rubbed the (‘orners of tlieir mouths with fish-oil, so that they might 
becointj very smooth and glib. All the servants stood below in the 
courtyard, and looked on while they mountt * their horses; and just by 
chance the third son came up. For the proprietor had really three 
sons, though nobody counted tbe third with his brothers, because he 
was not so learned as they, and indeed he was generally known as “ Jack 
the Dullard.” 

Hallo ! ” sjfld Jack the Dullard, where are you going p I declare 
you have put on your Sunday clothes ! ” 

** We^re going to the King’s court, as suitors to the King’s daughter. 
Don’t you know the announcement that has been made all through the 
country ? ” And they told him all about it. 

“My word! I’ll be in it too!*’ cried Jack the Dullard; and his 
two brothers burst out laughing at him, and rode away. 

“ Father dear,” said Jack, “ I mustf have a horse too. I do feci so 
desperately inclined to marry ! If she accepts me, she accepts me ; and 
if she won’t have me, I ’ll liave her ; but she shall be mine I ” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” replied the old gentlfeman. “ You shall have 
no horse from mo. Y"oii don’t know how to speak — you can’t arrange 
your words. Your brothers are very difterent fellows from you,” 

“ Well,” quoth Jack the Dullard, “ if 1 can’t have a horse, I ’ll take 
the billy-goat, who belongs to me, and he can carry me very well I ” 

And so said, so done. He mounted the billy-goat, pressed his heels 
into its sides, and gallopped down the high street like a hurricane. 

“ Hci, lioup ! that was a ride ! Here 1 come ! ” shouted Jack the 
Dq^rd, and he sang till his voice echoed far and wide. 

But liis brothers rode slowly on ki advance of him. They spoke not ' 
a word, for they were thinking about the fine extempore speeches they 
would have to bring out, and these had to be cleverly prepared beforehand. 
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‘‘ Hallo ! ” shouted Jack the Dullard. “ Here am I ! Look wliat I 
have found on the high road.” And*he showed them what it was, and 
it was a dead crow. • 

“ Dullard ! ” exclaimed the brothers, “ what are you going to do with 
that ? ” 

“ With the crow ? why,T! am going to give it to the Princess.'’ 

‘‘Yes, do so,” said they; and they laughed, and rode on. 

“ Hallo, here I am again ! J ust see what I have found now : "S'ou don *t 
find that on the high road every day ! ” 

And the brothers turned round to see what he could have found now. 

“ Dullard ! ” tthey cried, “ that is only an old wooden s)3oe, and the 
upper part is missing into the bargain ; are you going to give tliat also 
to the Princess ? ” 

“ Most certiiinly I shall,” replied Jaclc the Dullard ; and again the 
brothers laughed and rode on, and thiSB they goUfar iu advance of hiiff- 
but 

H fillo—hop ram ! ” and there was Jack the Dullard again. It is 
gettingTJettep afld Better,” he cried. “ Hurrah ! it is quite famous.” 

I 
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“ Why, what have you foiintl this time ? ” inquired the brothers. 

“ Oh,” said Jack the Dullard, “ 1 can hardly tell you. How glad the 
Princess will he ! ” 

“ Tlah ! ” said the brothers ; “ that is nothing but clay out of the ditch.” 
‘‘ Yes, certainly it is,” said Jack the Dullard; “and clay of the finest 
sort. See, it is so wet, it runs through one’s fingers.” And he filled 
his pocket with the clay. 

But his brothers gallopped on till the sparks l|jw, and conseciucntly 
they arrived a full hour earlier at the tow'u gate than could Jack. Now 
at the gate each suitor was provided with a number, and all w ere placed 
in rows iniiiiodiately on their arrival, six in c.ach row', and so closely 
packed together that they eouhd not move their arms ; and that was a 
prudent arrangement, for they would certainly have come to blow's, had 
they been able, merely because one of them stood before the other. 

All the inhabitants of the country round about stood in great crowds 
around the castle, almost under the very windows, to see the Princess 
receive the suitors ; mid as each stepped into the liall, his power of 
speeah seemed to desert him, like the light of a candle that is blow n out. 
^Hien the Princess would sav, lie is of no use ! away wntli him out of 
the hall!” 

At last the turn came for that brother who knew the dictionary by 
heart ; but he did not know it now ; lie had absolutely forgot ten it alto- 
gether ; and the boards seemed to re-echo with liis footsteps, and the 
ceiling of tlie liall w^as made of looking-glass, so that he saw himself 
standing on his head ; and at the window* stood tliree clerks and a head 
clerk, and every one of them was wanting down every single w'ord that 
w'aa uttered, so that it might be printed in the newspapers, and sold for 
a penny at the street corners, ft w'as a terrible ordeal, and they had 
moreover made such a fire in tho stove, that the room seemed quite 
red hot. 

“ It is dreadfully hot here ! ” observed the first brother. 

“ Yes,” replied the Princess, ** my father is going to roast young 
pullets to-day.” 

“ Baa ! ” there he stood like a baa-lamb. He bad not been prepared 
for a speech' of this kind, and had not a word to say, though he intended 
to say something witty. “ Baa ! ” ^ 

Ho is of no use !•” said the Princess. “ Away with him ! ” 

And he was obliged to go accordingly. And now the second brother 
came in. 

“ It is terribly w^anii here ! ” lie observed. 

Yes, w'e ’re roasting pullets to day,” replied the Princess. 

“ What — what were you — w'ere you pleased to ob stammered he 

— and all the plerks wrote down, “ pleased to ob ” 

“ He is of no use ! said the Princess. “ Aw^ay writh him ! ” 

Now came the turn of Jack the DuUard. He rode into the liall on 
his goat. ' • 

“Well, it’s most abominably ^lot here,” 

“Yes, because I ’m roasting young pullets,” replied the Princess. 
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Ah, that ’b lucky ! ” exclaimed Jack the Dullard, “ for I euppoBO 
you *11 let me roast my crow at the same time ? ’* 

“ With the greatest pleasure,** said the Princess. ‘‘ But have? you 
anything you can roast it in ? for 1 have neither pot nor pan.” 

Certainly 1 have ! ” said Jack. “ Here ’s a cooking utensil with a 
tin hjindle.” 

And he brought out the old wooden shoe, and put the crow into it. 

Well, that is a ^mous dish ! ** said the Princess. “ But what shall 
we do for sauce ? ” 

Oh, I have that in my pocket,” said Jack : T have so mucli of it 
tliat I can aflbrd to throw some away ; ** and he poured some of the clay 
out of his pocket. 

“ 1 like that ! ” said the Princess. “ You can “give an answer, and you 
have Bometliing to say for yourself, and so you shall bt‘ my husband. 
But are you aware that every word wc speak is being 1 aken down, and 
will he published in the paper to-morrow ? Look yonder, aud you will 
see in every window three clerks and a head clerk ; and tlie old head 
clerk is the worst of all, for he can’t understand anything.” 

But she only said this to frighten Jack the Duilai*d : and the clerks 
gave a great crow of delight, and each one spurted a blot out of his pen 
on to the floor. 

** Ob, those ar(3 the gentlemen, arc they ? ” said Jack ; then T will 
give the best 1 have to the liead clerk.” And he turned out Ids pockets, 
and flung the wet clay full in the head clerk’s face. 

“ That was very cleverly done,” observed the Princess. “ I could not 
Lave done that ; but 1 shall learn hi time.” ^ 

And accordingly Jack the J>ullard w'as made a king, and received a 
crown and a wife, and sat upon a throne. And this re))()rt we have wet 
from the press of the head clerk and the corporation of printers — but 
ihey are not to be depended upon in the least ! 


.THE BEETLE. 

The Emperor’s favourite horse was shod with gold. It had a golden 
shoe on each of its feet. 

And why was this ? . . 

He was a beautifuPereature, with delicate legs, bright intelligent eye^ 
and a mane tHbt hung down over his neck like a veil. Ho had earned 
his master through the fire and smoke of battle, and heard the bullets 
whistling around him, had kicked, bitten, and taken part in the fight 
when the enemy advanced, and had ^rung with his master on hts OMik 
■ over the fallen foe, and had saved the crown of* red gold, and the life of 
the Emperor, which was more valuabi^ than the redf gold ; and that is 
why the Emperor’s horse had golden shoes. 
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Atid a Beetle came creeping forth. 

“ First the great ones,” said he, “ and then the little ones ; but great* 
ness is not the only thing that does it.” And so saying, he stretched out 
his thm legs. 

“ And pray what do you want ? ” asked the smith. 

“ Golden shoes, to be sure,” replied the Bootle. 

“ AV'hy, you miast he out of your sense's,” cried the smith. “ Do you 
want to have golden shoes too ? ” 

“ (ir olden shoes ? certainly,” replied the Beetle. Am T not just as 
good as that big creature yonder, that is waited on, and brushed, and 
i)as meat and drink put before him ? Don’t I belong to the imperial 
stable ? ” 

“ But is the horse to have golden shoes ? Don’t you understand 
that ? ” asked the smith. 

“ UiuJeratand ? I understand that it is a personal slight offered to 
myself,” cried the Beetle. “ It is done to anriov me, and therefore I am 
going into tlie world to seek my fortune.” 

** Go along ! ” said the smith. 

“ You 're a rude follow ! ” cried the Beetle ; and then he went out of 
the stable, flew a little way, and soon afterwards found himself in a 
beautiful flower garden, all fragrant with roses and lavender. 

Is it not beautiful hero? ” asked one of the little Lady- Birds that 
flew about, with tlieir delicate wings and their red-and-blaok shields on 
their backs, How sweet it is here — how beautiful it is ! ” 

“ I 'in accustomed to better things,” said the Beetle. ^‘ Do you call 
this boautiliil ? Why, there is not so much as a dung-hea]).” 

Then he went on, under the shadow of a great stack, and found a 
Cilterpiliar crawling along. 

“ Htfw beautiful the world is ! ” said the Caterpillar : ‘Mhe sun is so 
warm, and everything so enjoyable ! And when I go to sleep, and die, 
as they (?all it, I shall wake up as a butterfly, with beautiful wings to 
fly with.” 

“ How conceited you are ! ” exclaimed the Beetle. “ Ton fly about 
as a butterfly, indeed I 1 ’ve come out of the stable of the Emperor, and 
11 © one there, not even the Emperor’s favourite horse — that by the way 
wears my cast-off golden shoes — has any sucji idea. To have wings to 
fly ! why, we can fly now ; ” and he spread his wings and flew away. “ I 
don’t want to he annoyed, and yet I am annoyed,” he said, as he flew off. 

Soon afterwards he fell down upon a great lawn. For awhile he lay 
there and feigned slumber ; at Inst he fell asleep in earnest. 

Suddenly a heavy shower of rain came falling from the clouds. The 
Beetle wok© up at the noise, and wanted to escape into* the earth, but 
could not. He was tumbled over and over : sometimes he was swimming 
on his stomach, sometimes on his back, and as for flaying, that was out 
tjfj-he question; he doubted whether he should escape from the place 
with his life. He therefore remained lying where he was. 

When the weather had moderated a little, and the Beetle had rubbed 
I4ie water out of his eyes, he saw something gleaming. It was liueQ 
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that had been placed there to bleach. Ho managed to make his way up 
to it, and crept into a fold of the damp linen. Ccitaii dy the place was 
not BO comfortable to lie in as rhowarm stable; but there was no better 
to be had, and therefore he remained lying there for a whole day and a 
whole night, and the rain kept on during all the time. TowhihIh morning 
he crept forth : he was very much out of temper about the eliinate. 

On the linen two Frogs were sitting. Their bright ey(?.s absolutely 
gleamed with pleasure. 

“ Wonderful weather this! ” one of them cried. “ How refreshing! 
And the linen keeps the \vntcr together so beautifully. My hind legs 
seem to (piiver as if J were going to swim.*’ 

“I should like to know,” said the second, “ if tlic swallow', who flies 
so far round, in licr many journeys in foreign lands ever mec U with a. 
better climate than this. What delicious dnm])ness! It is really as if 
one were lying in a wet ditch. Whoever does not rejoice in this, cer- 
tainly does not love hi.s fatlierhind.” 

“ Have you been in the Emj)cror’s stable ? ” askt'd tli(‘ ]5o(*tlc ; “ there 
the dampueas is warm and refreshing. That’s the climate for me ; but 
I cannot take it with me on tuy journey. Is tluTc*. nen^or a muck-heap, 
here in the garden, where a person oi* rank, like myself, can feel himself 
at homo, and take uj) his quarters ? ” 

But the Frogs either did not or would tiot und(‘rstand Ijiin. 

“'I never ask a question twdee ! ” said the Ih'eLle, after ho had already 
asked this one three times without r(‘ceiving any answer. 

Then he went a little farther, and stumbled against a fragment of 
potteiw, that certainly ought not to have besen lying there ; but as it was 
once there, it gave a good slielter against wind and weather. Here 
dwelt several families of Earwigs ; and these did not require much, only, 
sociality. The female members of the community were full of tlie^purest 
maternal atlection, and accordingly each one considered her own child 
the most beautiful and cleverest of all. • 

“ Our son has engaged himself,” said one mother. “ Dear, innocent 
boy ! His greatest hope is that he anay creep one day into a clergyman’s 
ear. It’s very artless and lovable, that; and being engaged will keep 
him steady. *What joy for a mother ! ” 

“ Our son,” said another mother, had scarcely crept out of the egg, 
when he was already off on his travels. He’s all life and spirits ; he’ll 
run his horns off ! What joy that is for a mother ! Is it not so, Mr. 
Beetle ? ” for she knew the stranger by his horny coat. 

“ You are both quite right,” said he : so they begged him to walk in; 
that is to say, to com^ as far as he could under the bit of pottery. 

“Now, you llso see my little earwig,” observed a third mother and a 
fourth; “they are lovely little things, and highly amusing. They are 
never ill-behaved, except when they are uncomfortable in their inside; 
but, unfortunately, one is very subject to that at their age.” . ^ 

. llius each mother spoke of her baby ; and tfie babies tsdked among 
themselves, and made use of the little nippers they have in their tails 
to nip ttie beard of the Beetle. 
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“ Yes, they are always busy about something, the little rogues ! ” said 
the mothers; and they quite beamed with maternal pride; but the 
Beetle felt bored by that, and therelbre he inquired how far it was to 
the nearest Tiiuck-beap. 

"That is quite out in the big world, on the other side of the ditch,” 
answered au Earwig. " I hope none of my children will go so far, for 
it would be the death of me.” 

"But 1 shall try to get so far,” said the Beetle; and he wont off 
without taking formal leave ; for that is considered the polite thing to 
do. And by the ditcli be met several friends ; Beetles, all of them. 

" Here wo live,” they said. " We are very comfortable hero. Might 
%ve ask you to step down into this rich mud ? You must be fatigued 
after your journey 

" C^ertaiiiJy,” replied the Beetle. " T have been exposed to the rain, 
and have Imd to lie upon linen, and cleanliness is a thing that greatly 
exhausts mo. 1 have also pains in one of my wings, from standing in a 
draught utidcjr a fragment of pottery, ll is really quite refreshing to 
be among one’s coui])anion8 once more.” 

Perhaps you come from a muck-heap ? ” observed the oldest of them. ' 

" Indeed, L come from fi much higher place.” replied the Beetle. “ I 
(janu* from the Emperor’s stable, wliere I was bom with golden shoes on 
my feet. 1 am travelling on a secret embassy. You must not ask me 
any questions, for I can’t betray my secret.” 

With this the Ih'ctle stepped down into the rich mud. There sat 
three young maideji Beetles ; and they tittert^l, because they did not 
know what to say. 

" Not one of them is engaged yet,” said their mothcT ; and the Beetle 
maidens tittered again, this time from embarrassnumt. 

" J have never seen greater beauties in the royal stables,” exclaimed 
the Beetle, who was now resting himself. 

"Don’t spoil my girls,” said the mother; "and don’t talk to them, 
please, unless you have serious intentions. But of course your inten- 
tions are serious, and therefore I ^ivje you my blessing.” 

" Hurrah ! ” cried all the other Beetles together ; and our friend was 
engaged. Immediately after the betrothal came the marriage, for there 
was no reason for delay. ^ 

The following day passed very pleasantly, and the next in tolerable 
comfort ; but t)u the third it was time to think of food for the wife, and 
perhaps also for children. 

"I nave allowed myself to be taken in,” said our Beetle to himself. 
" And now there ’s nothing for it but to take thehi in, in turn,” 

So said, so done. Away, he w^ent, and he stayed away all day, and 
stayed away all night ; and his wife sat there, a forsaken widow. 

" Oh,” said the other Beetles, " this fellow whom we received into our 
JP‘*mily is nothing more than a thorough vi^bond. He has gone away, 
and has left his wife a burden upbn our hands.” 

" Well, then, she shall be unmarried again^ and sit here among my 
daughters,” said the mother. " Eie on the Tillain who forsook her I” 
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In the meantime the Beetle had I{ecn journeying on, and had sailed 
across the ditch on a cabbage leaf. In the morning two persons came 
to the ditch. Wlien they saw him, they took him up, and turned him 
over and over, and looked very learned, especially one of them— -a boy. 

“ Allah sees the black beetle in the black stone and in the black rock. 
Is not that written in the Koran ? ” Then he translated the Beetle’s 
name into Latin, and enlarged upon the creaturo’s nature and history. 
The second person, an older scholar, voted for carrying him home. He 
said they w^anted just such good specimens ; and this seemed an uncivil 
speech to our Beetle,* and in consequence he flew suddenly out of the 
speaker’s hand! As he had now dry wings, he flew a tolerable distance, 
and reached a hotbed, where a sash of the glass roof was partly open, so 
he quietly slipped in and buried himself in the warm earth. 

Veiy comfortable it is here,” sai^ he. , ^ 

• Soon after he went to sleep, and dreamed that the Emperor’s favourite 
horse had fallen, and had given him his golden shoes, with the promise 
that he should Imve two more. 
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Tliat was all very charming. When the Beetle woke up, he crept 
forth and looked around him. What splendour was in the hothouse ! 
In the baeivground groat palm trees growing up on high ; the sun made 
them look transt).nreiii ; aud beneath them what a luxuriance of gi’een, 
and of beainiiig flowers, red as fire, yellow as amber, or wdiito-as fresh- 
fallen snow 1 

“ Tin’s is an incomparable plenty of plants,” cried the Beetle. “ How 
goo(t they will taste when they are decayed ! A capital store-room this ! 
There must certainly be relations of mine living here. 1 w^ill just see if 
I can liiid any one with whom I may associate. I ’m proud, certainly, 
and I ’ill proud of being so.”, 

And so lie pfowied about in the earth, and thought what a pleasant 
dream that was about the dying horse, and the golden shoes he had 
inherited. 

Sudileiily a hand seized the Beetle, and pressed him, and turned him 
round and round. 

The gardener’s little son and a companion had come to the hotbed, 
had espietl tlitf Beetle, aud wanted to have their fiiuw ith him. First he 
was w'riipped in a vine leaf, and then put into w^arin trousers pocket. 
He cribl)lc‘(l and crabbled about there witli all his might ; but he got a 
good pressing from the boy’s hand for this, whieli served as a hint to 
him to kee[) quiet. Tiien the boy went rapidly towards the great lake 
that lay at' the end of the garden. Here the Beetle was put in an old 
broken* 'wooden shoe, on w Inch a little stick was placed upright for a 
mast, aud to tliis mast the Beetle was bound with a w'ooilen thread. 
Now he was a sailor, aud had to sail away. 

TJip Like was not very large, but to the Beetle it sc'cmcd an ocean ; 
and he was so astoiiivshcd at its extent, that he fell over on his back and 
kicked put wdth his legs. 

The little ship sailed aw^ay. The current of the water seized it ; but 
whenever it went too far from the shore, one of the boys turned up his 
trousers and went in after it, ami brought it back to the hind. But at 
length, just as it wreiit iiu*rrily out ag^iin, the two boys were called away, 
and ver}' harshly, so that they hurried to obey the summons, ran away 
&om the lake, aud left the little ship to its fate. Tims it drove away 
from the shore, farther and farther into the .open sea: it was terrible 
work for the Beetle, for ho could not get away in consequence of being 
bound to the niasf. 

Then a Fly came and paid him a visit. 

What beautiful w’cather ! ” said the Fly. “ I '11 rest here, and sun 
myself. You have an agreeable time of it.” * 

“ You speak without kiiowijig the frets,” replied the Beetle. “ Don't 
you see that I 'm a prisoner ? ” 

“ Ah ! but I 'm not a prisoner,” observed the Fly ; and he flew away 
?£?c.ordingly. 

“Well, BOW I know ^he world.” said the Beetle to himself. “It is 
an abominable world. I 'm the only honest person in it. First, they 
re|use me my golden shoes ; then 1 have to lie on wet linen, and to 
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stand in the draught ; and, to crown all, they fasten a wife u])on me. 
Then, when I’ve taktiii a quick ste]) out into I lie uorhl, and loimd out 
how one eaii have it there, and how 1 wished to have it, one of those 
human boys comes and ties me up, and leaves me to the merey of the 
wild waATS, wliile the Kinperor’s /avourite horse prances about proudly 
in golden shoes. That is w hat annoys mo more than all. Hut one must 
not look for eympatliy in this world ! My career has been very inte- 
resting ; but what’s tlie use of that, if nobody knows it? Tho-^vorld 
does not deserve to be made acquainted with my history, for it ought to 
have giv(‘ii me golden shoes, when the Emperor’s horse was shod, and I 
sti’etclu'd out my feet to bo shod too. If 1 liad received golden shoes, 
I should have become an ornament to the stable. Now the stable has 
lost me, and the world lias lost me. It is all over ! *’ 

But all was not over yet. A boat, in which there were a few youug 
girls, came rowing up. 

“ Look, yundcT is an old wooden shoe sailing along,” said one of the 
girls. 

*• There ’s a little creature bound fast to it,” said another. 

Tlie boat came quite close to our Bootle’s ship, and the young girls 
fished him out of the w^ater. One of them drew a small pair of scissors 
from her pocket, and cut the woollen thread, without hurting the Beetle ; 
and when she stepped on shore, she put him dowTi on the grass. 

“ Creep, cr(*ep — Hy, ily — if thou caust,” she said. “ Liberty is a 
splendid thing.” 

And the Beetle flew up, and straight through the open window of a 
great building ; there he sank down, tired and exhausted, exactly on the 
mane of the Emperor’s favourite horse, who stood in flie stable when 
he was at home, and the Beetle also. The Beetle clung fast to the mane, 
and sat there a short time to' recover himself. ^ ^ 

“ Here I ’m sitting on the Emperor’s favourite horse — sitting on him 
met like the Emperor himself! ” he cried. “ But? what w'as 1 saying ? 
xes, now 1 remember. That ’s a good thought, and (juite correct. The 
smith asked me why the golden .slToes were given to the horse. Now 
I ’m quite clear about the answer. They were given to the horse on 
account.” 

And now the Beetle w^s in a good temper again. 

“ Travelling expands the mind rarely,” said he. 

The sun’s rays came streaming into the stable, and sbone upon him, 
and made the place lively and bright. 

“ Tlie world is not so bad, upon the whole,” said the Beetle ; “ but 
one must know how*t6 take things as they come.” 
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I WILL tell you the story which was told to me when I was a little boy. 
Every time I thought of the story, it seemed to me to become more and 
more charming ; for it is with stories as it is with many people — they 
become better as tliey grow older. 

I take it ibr granted that you have been in the country, and seen a 
very old farm-house with a thatched roof, and mosses and small plants 
growing wild upon the thatch. Tliere is a stork’s neat on the summit of 
the gable ; for we can’t do without the stork. 1'he walls of the house 
are sloping, and tlie windows are low, and only one of the latter is made 
so that it^vill open. The baking-oven sticks out oi' the wall like a little 
fat body, 'i'ho older tree bangs over the paling, and beneath its branches, 
at the Voot of the paling, is a pool of water in which a few ducks are 
disporting themselves. There is a yard dog too, who barks at all comers. 

Just such a farm-house stood out in the country ; and in this house 
dwelt an old couple — a peasant and his wife. 8inall as was their pro- 
perty, then* was one article among it that they could do without — 
horse, which made a living out of the grass it found by the side of the 
high road. The old j)ea8ant n)do into the town on this norsc ; and often 
his ncjighhours borrowed it of him, and rendered the old couple some 
service in return for the loan of it. But they thought it would be best 
if they sold the horse, or exchanged it for something that might be more 
useful to tliem. But what might this something bo ? 

“ You’ll knoiv that best, old man,” said the wife. “ It is fair-day to- 
day, BO ride into town, and get rid of the horse for money, or make a 
^od exchange : Avhichover you do will be right to me. Ride oiF to the 


And she fastened his neckerchief for him, for she could do that better 
than he could ; and she tied it in a double bow, for she could do that 
veiy prettily . Then she brushed hi^hat round and round with the palm 
of ner hand, and gave him a kiss. So le rode away upon the horse that 
was to be sohl or to be bartered for something else. Yes, the old man 
knew what he w'as about. 


The sun showo hotly down, and not a cloud was to be seen in the sky. 
The road was very dusty, for many people who wei'e all bound for tne 
fair were driving, or riding, or walking upon it. There was no shelter 
anywhere from the simbcams. 

Among the rest, a man was trudging along, and \lriving a cow to the 
fair. The cow was as beautiful a creature as any cow can«he. 

“She gives good milk, I’m sure,” said the peasant. “ That would be 
a very good exchange — ^the cow for the horse. 

^Hallo, you there with the cow !” he said; “I tell you what — 
fanew a horse costs more^'than a co^, but I don’t care for that ; a cow 
would be more useful to me. If you like, we ’ll exchange.” 

“fTo be sure I will,” said the man ; and they exchanged accordingly* 
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So that was settled, and the peasant might have turned back, for he 
had done the business he eame to do ; but as he had once made up his 
mind to go to the fair, lie determined to proceed, merely to have a look 
at it ; and so ho went on to the to^vm witli his oow. 

Leading the animal, he strode sturdily on ; and after a short time, he 
overtook a man who was driving a sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with 
a line fleece on its back. 

‘‘1 should like to have that fellow,” said our peasant to himself. 
*' lie would find plenty of grass by our palings, and in the winter we 
could keej) him in the room wiUi us. Perhaps it w'ould be more prac- 
tical to have a sheep instead of a cow. kShall we e.vehange ?” 

The man with the sheep was quite ready, and the bargain was struck. 
So our peasant went on in the high road with his sheep. 

Soon he overtook auotlier man, who came into the road from a field, 
caiTving a groat goose under his arm. 

“ That’s a heavy thing you have there. It has plenty of feathers and 
plenty t»f fat, and w^ouhl look v^ell tied to a string, and paddling in the 
water at our place. Thnt would be somelhing fl^r my old woman ; she 
could make all kinds of profit out of it. How often she has said, ‘ If 
wc only had a goose!’ Now, perhaps, she can liave one ; and, if pos- 
sible, it shall be her.s. Shall we exchange ? I’ll give you my sheep for 
your goose, and thank you into the bargain.” 

The other man had not the least objection ; and accordingly they ex- 
changed, and our peasant became proprietor of the goose. 

By this time he was very near tlic town. The crowd on the high road 
became greater and greater ; there was quite a crush of men and cattle. 
They w'alked in tlie road, and close by tlie palings; and at the barrier 
they even walked into the toll-iuau’s potato-iield, where his own fowl 
was strutting about with a string to its leg, lest it should takij fright at 
the crowd, and stray away, and so be lost. Tliis fowl had short tail- 
feathers, and winked with both its eyes, and tooked very cunning. 
“ Cluck, cluck!” said the fowd. What it thought when it said this I 
cannot tell you ; but directly ouj* good man saw it, he thought, “ That’s 
the flnest fowl 1 ’ve ever seen in my life ! Why, it ’s finer than our 
parson’s brood hen. On my word, 1 should like to have that fowl. A 
fowl can always find a gyain or two, and can almost keep itself. 1 think 
it would be a good exchange if T could get that for my goose. 

“ Shall we exchange ? ” he asked the toll-taker. 

Exchange I” repeated the man; ‘‘well, tliat would not be a bad 
thing.” 

And 80 they excBanged ; the toll-taker at the barrier kept the goose, 
and the peaAint carried away the fowl. 

Now, he had done a good deal of business on his way to the fair, and 
he was hot and tired. He wanted something to cat, and a glass of 
brandy to drink ; and soon he was in front ^of the iun. He wasr^j^t 
about to step in, when the hostlei? came out* so they met at the door, 
lie hostler was carrying a sack. 

^ What have you m that sack ?” asked the peasant. 
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“ Eotten apj)lo9,” answered the hostler ; “ a whole sack-full of them- — 
enough to feed tlie pigs with.” 

‘‘ AVhy, tliat ’s terrible waste ! I should like to take them to my old 
woman at home, liast year the old tree by the turf-hole only bore a 
single apple, and we Ivopt it in the cupboard till it was quite rotten and 
spoiled. ‘ It was always property,’ my old woman said ; but here she 
could see a quantity of [)roperty — a whole sack-full. Yes, 1 shall be glad 
to show them to her.” 

What will you give me for the sack-full ?” asked the hostler. 

What will 1 give ? 1 will give my fowl in exchange.” 

And ho ga\c tlie fowl accordingly, anil received the apples, which he 
carried into ilie guest-room. He leaned the sack carefully by the stove, 
and then wimt 1o the table. 13ut the stoN c was liot : he had not thought 
of that. jMany guests Avero present — horse dealers, ox -herds, and two 
Englishmen— and the two Englishmen were so rich that their pockets 
bulged out with gold coins, and almost burst ; and they could bet, too, 
as you shall hear. 

IlisH-s-s ! liiss-s-s ! What was that by tlie fc.tove ? The apples were 
beginning to roast ! 

‘‘Wliat is that?” 

" Why, do you know — ” said our peasant. 

And lie told the whole story of the horse that he had changed for a 
cow, and all the rest of it, down to the apples. 

Well, your old woman will give it jW well when you get home!” 
said one of the two Englishmen. ** There will be a disturbance.” 

“ What ? — giye me wliat said the peasant. ‘‘ She will kiss me, and 
say, ‘ What the old man does is always right.’ ” 

“ Shall we wager?” said the Englishman. “ We ’ll wager coined gold 
by the Ion — a hundred pounds to the hundredweight !” 

“ A bushel will be enough,” replied the peasant. “ I can only set the 
bushel of apples against it ; and I ’ll throw myself and my old woman 
into the bargain — and I fancy that ’s piling up the measure.” 

Done — taken ! ” * , 

And the bet was made. The host’s carriage came up, and the English- 
men got in, and the peasant got in ; away they went, and soon they 
stopped before the peasant’s hut. . 

** Good evening, old woman.” 

“ Good evening, old man.” 

“ I ’ve made the exchange.” 

“ Yes, you understand what you ’re about,” said the woman. 

And aim embraced him, and paid no attention to the stranger guests, 
nor did she notice the sack. ** 

“ I got a cow in exchange for the horse,” said he. 

Heaven be thanked !” said she. “ What glorious milk we shall now 
hW, and butter and cheese on the table 1 That was a most capital ex- 
change 1 ” 

Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep.” 

** Ah, that ’b better still ! ” cried the wife. “ You always think of 
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everything : we have just pasture enough for a sheep. Ewe’s-milk and 
cheese, and woollen*jacket8 and stockings ! The cow cannot give those, 
and her liairS will only come off. How you think of everything ! 

^ But I changed away the sheep for a goose.’* 

“ Then this year we shall reallv have roast goose to eat, my dear old 
man. Tou are always thinking of something Jo give me pleasure. 14^ 
charming that is [ We can let the goose walk about with a string to 
her leg, and she *11 grow fatter still before we roast her.*’ 

But 1 gave away the goose for a fowl,” said the man- 
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“ A fowl ? That leas a good exchange ! ” replied the woman. “ The 
fowl will lay eggs and hatch them, and we shall have cliickeus: we shall 
have a whole poultry-yard ! Oh, that ’s just what I was wishing for.'’ 

‘‘ Yes, but J exchanged the fowl for a sack of shrivelled apples.” 

“ What ! — I must positively kiss you for that,” exclaimed the wife. 

My dear, good husband ! Now 1 ’ll tell you something. Do you know, 
you had hardly left me this morning, before I began thinking how I 
oould give you something very nice this evening. J thought it sliould 
bo pancak(‘S witli savoury herbs. 1 liad eggs, and bacon too ; hut I 
wanted herbs. So I went over to the schoolmaster’s — they have iierbs 
there, I know — but the schoolmistress is a mean woman, though she 
looks so sweet. 1 begged her to lend me a handl ul of herbs. ‘ Lend ! ’ 
she answered mo ; ‘nothing at all grows in our garden, not even a 
shrivelled a]»plc. I could not even lend you a sbrlvelled apple, my dear 
woman.’ But now I can lend ht^r ten, or a whol(i sack-full. That I *m 
very glad of; that makes me laugh ! ” And witli that she gave him a 
sounding kiss. 

“ 1 like that ! ” exclaimed both the Englishmen together. Always 
going down-hill, and always merry ; that ’a worth the money.” 

So they paid a hundredweight of gold to the peasant, who was not 
scolded, bill kissed. 

Yes, it always pays, when the wife sees and always asserts that her 
husbaml Icnows best, and that whatever he does is right. 

You SCO, that is my story. 1 heard it when I was a child; and now 
you have heard it too, and Imow that “ What the old man does is always 
right.” 


OLE THE TOWER-KEEPER. 

In the world it ’s always going up mid down — and now I can’t go up 
any higher!” So said Ole the tower-keeper. “Most people have to 
try both the ups and the downs ; and, rightly considered, we all get to 
be watchmen at last, and look down upon life from a height.” 

Such was the speech of Ole, my friend, the old tower-keeper, a strange 
talkative old follow, w ho seoined to speak out everything that came into 
his head, and who for all that had many a serious thought deep in his 
heart. Yes, he was the child of respectable people, and there were even 
some who said that lie was the son of a pri\y councelloy, or that he 
might have been ; he had studied too, and bad been assikaiit teacher 
and deputy clerk ; but of ivliat service was all that to him ? In those 
days lie lived in the clerk’s house, and was to have everything in the 
to be at free quarters, as the saying is ; but he was still, so to 
apeak, a fine young gentlemen. He wanted to have his boots cleaned 
mth patent blacking, and the clerk could only afford* ordinary grease ; 
and qpon that point they split — one spoke of stinginess, the^ otlier of 
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vanity, and the blacking became the black cause of enmity between 
them, and at last they parted. 

This is what he demanded of the world in general — namely, patent 
blacking. — and he got nothing but grease. Accordingly he at last drew 
back from all men, and became a hermit ; but the church tower is the 
only place in a great city where hermitage, office, and brcatl can bo found 
together. So he betook himself up thither, and smoked his pi])e as he 
made his solitary rounds. He looked upward and downward, and had 
his own thoughts, and told in his way of what he read in books and in 
himself. 1 often lent him books, good books ; and you Jiiay know a man 
by the company he keeps. He loved neither the Eiiglisli governess- 
novels, nor the French ones, which lie called a mixture* of empty wind 
and raisin-stalks : he wanted biographies and 'idoscriptioua of the won- 
ders of the world. 1 visited him at least onc(^ a year, generally directly 
after New Ycar’s-da}^ and then he always s])oke of this and that which 
the change of the year iiad put into his head. 

I will tell the storv of tliree of these visits, and will reproduce liis 
own words whenever 1 can remember them. 


FIKST VISIT. 

Among the books which 1 had lately lent Ole, was one which had 
greatly rejoiced and occupied him. ]t was a geological book, containing 
an account of the boulders. 

“Yes, they’re rare old fellows, those boulders!” he said; ‘‘and to 
think that we should pass them without noticing them !* And over the 
street pavement, the paving-stones, those fragments of the oldest re- 
mains of antiquity, one walks without ever thinking about Jjhem. I 
liave done the very thing myself. But now T look respectfully at every 
paving-stone. Many thanks for the book ! It* has filled me with 
thought, and has made me long to read more on the subject. The 
romance of the earth is, after alj, the most wonderful of all romances. 
It *8 a pity one can’t read the first volumes of it, because they ’re written 
in a language that we don’t understand. One must read in the different 
strata, in the pebble-stojies, for each separate period. Yes, it is a ro- 
mance, a very wonderful romance, and xve all have our ])lace in it. We 
"grope and ferret about, and yet remain where we are, but the ball keeps 
turning, without emptying the ocean over us ; the clod on which we 
move about, holds, and does not let us through. And then it’s a eiovj 
tliat has been acting for thousands upon thousands of yoai-s, and is still 
going on. My best thanks for the book about the boulders. Those are 
fellows indeed ! they could tell us something worth hearing, if they only 
knew how to talk. It’s redly a pleasure, now and then to become a 
mere nothing, especially when a man is as highly placed as I am. 
then to thiim that we all, even with patent racquer, are nothing more 
than insects of a moment on that^ant-nill the earth, though we may be 
insects with stars and garters, places and offices ! One feels quite a 
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novice beside these venerable million-year-old boulders. On last New 
Xear’s-eve 1 was reading the book, and had lost myself in it so com- 
pletely, that I forgot niy usual New Year’s diversion, namely, the wild 
hunt to Aniack. Ah, you don’t know what that is! 

The journey of the witelies on broomsticks is w'cll enough known — 
that jourm*y is talcen on St. John’s-eve, to the Brocken ; but we have a 
wild journey also, whic^h is national and modern, and that is the journey 
to Amack on the night of the New Year. All indifferent poets and 
poetesses, musicians, newspaper writers, and artistic notabilities, I mean 
those who are^ no good, rule in the Now Y"car’s-night through the air to 



Amack. They sit backwards on their painting brushes or quill pens, 
for steel pens won’t bear them, they ’re too stiff. As I told you, I see 
that every New YYnir’s-nighl, and could mention the majority of the 
riders by name, but 1 should not like to draw their enmity upon myself, 
for they don’t like people to talk about their ride to Amack on quiU 
pens. 1 ’ve a kind of niece, who is a fishwife, and,who, as she tells me, 
supplies three respectable newspapers with the terms of abuse and vitu- 
]ieration iliey use, and slie has herself been at Amack as an invited 
guest ; but she was carried out thither, for she does not own a quill pen, 
nor call she ride. She has told me all about it. Half of what she said 
IS^ot true, but tbe othei half give^ us information enough. When she 
was out ihei'c, the festivities began with a song ; each of "the guests had 
written his (»\vu song, and eacli one sang his own song, for he thought 
that^the best, and it was all one, ail the same melody. Then those came 
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marcbing uj), in little bands, who are only busy with their mouths. 
There were ringing bells that sang alternately ; and then came the little 
drummers that beat their tattoo in the family circle ; and acquaintance 
was made with those who write without putting their names, which here 
means as much as using ^ase instead of patent blacking; and then 
there was the beadle witli his boy, and the boy was the worst off, for in 
general he gets no notice taken of him ; then too there was the good 
street-sweeper with his cart, who turns over the dust-bin, and calls it 
‘ good, very good, remarkably good.’ And in the midst of the pleasure 
that was aflbrck‘d by the mere meeting of these folks, there shot up out 
of the great dirt-heap at Amack a stem, a tree, an immense flower, a 
great mushroom, a perfect roof, which formed a sort of w'arehouse for the 
worthy company, fur hi it hung everything they had given to tho world 
during the Old Year. Out of the tree poured sparks like flames of fire ; 
these were tin.' ideas and thoughts, borrowed from others, which they 
had used, and whicli now got free and rushed away like so many fire- 
works. lliey played at * the stick burns,’ and the young poets played 
at ‘heari-huj’ns,* and tlie witlings played off their jests, and the jests 
rolled away with a thundering sound, as if empty pots were being 
shattered agaiuai doors. ‘ It was very amusing ! * my niece said ; in 
fact, she said luaiiy things that were very malicious but very amusing, 
but 1 w^on’t mention them, for a man must be good-natured and not a 
carping critic. But you will easily jierceive that wdien a man once 
knows the rights of the journey to Amack, as I know them, it ’s quite 
natural that on the Y’ear’s-night one should look out to sec the? 
wild chase go by. If iu the New Year 1 miss certain persons who used 
to be there, I am sure to notice others who arc new arrivals; but this 
year I omitted taking my look at the guests. I bowled aw^ay on IIjc 
fcoiJdcrs, rolled back tlirough millions of years, and saw the *8 tones 
break loose high up in the North, saw them drifting about on iceberg^', 
long before Noah’s ark was constructed, saw them sink down tu tin* 
bottom of the sea, and reappear witK » sand-bank, with that one tliat 
peered forth from the flood and said, ‘ I'his shall be Zealand ! ’ 1 saw 
them become the dwelling-place of birds that are unknown to us, mul 
then became the seat of wild chiefs of whom wre know nothing, until 
with their axes they cut their Bunic signs into a few "of these siemes, 
which then came into the calendar of time. But as for me, I had gone 
quite beyond all lapse of time, and had become a cipher and a nothing. 
Then three or four beautiful falling stars came dowm, which cleared the 
air, md gave my thoushts another direction. You know what a falling 
star is, do you not ? The learned men are not at all clear about it. i 
Lave my own id^as about shooting stars, as- the common people in many 
parts call them, and my idea is this : How often are silent thanksgivini^s 
offered up for one who has done a good and noble action ! the thanks 
are often speechless, but they are not Jost for aU that. I think these** 
thanks arc caught up, aud the sunbeams bring the silent, hidden thank- 
fulness over the head of the benefactor ; and if it be a whole people that 
has been expressing its gratitude through a long lapse of time, the 
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thankfulncHB appears as a nosegay of flowers, and at length falls in the 
form of a shooting star over tlie good man’s grave. I am always very 
much pleased when 1 sec a sliootuig star, especially in the New iTear’s- 
night, and then liud out for whom the gift of gratitude was int(?nded. 
Lately a gleaming star fell in the south-w'est, as a tribnie of thanks- 
giving to many, many ! ‘ For whom "was that star intended ? ’ thought 
I. It foil, no doubt, on the hill by the Bay of Flensberg, wliere the 
Danebrog waves over the graves of Sehleppegrell, Liisloes, and their 
comrades. One star also fell in the midst of the land, fljU upon Sorb, 
a flower on the grave of Ilolberg, the thanks of the year from a great 
many — thanks for his charming plays! 

“ It is a great and pleasant thought to know that a shooting star falls 
upon our graves : on mine certainly none will Jail — no sunbeam brings 
thanks to me, for Iutc there is nothing worthy of 1 hanks. I shall not 
get the patent laccjiicr,” said Ole ; “for my fate on earth is only grease, 
after all.” 


SECOND VISIT. 

It was New Yeav*a-day, and I went up on the tower. Ole spoke of 
the toasis that w'cre drunk on the transition from the Old Year into the 
New, from one grave into the other, as he said. And lie told me a story 
about the glasses, and this story had a very deep meaning. It was this : 

“ When on the New Year’s-night the clock strikes tvrelve, the people 
at the table rise up, with full glasses in their hands, and drain these 
glasses, and drink success to the New Year. They begin the year with 
tlie glass in their hands ; that is a good beginning for topers. They begin 
the New Year by going to bed, and that ’s a good beginning for drones. 
Sleep ia sure to play a great part in the New Year, and the glass like- 
wise. Do you know what dwells in the glass P” asked Ole. “ I wdll tell 
you — there dwell in the glass, first, health, and then jdcasure, then the 
most complete sensual deliglit ; and misfortune and the bitterest woe 
dwell in the glass also. Now supfiose we count the glassi's — of course 
I count the afferent degrees in the glasses for different people. 

You see, the first ^lass, that ’s the glass of health, and in that the 
herb of health is found growing; put it up the beam iu the ceiling, 
and at the end of the year you may be sitting in the arbour of health. 

If you take the second glass — from this a little bird soars upwards, 
twittering in guileless cheerfulness, so that a man may listen to his song 
and perlmps join in ‘ Fair is life ! no downcast looks I Take courage 
and march onward ! ’ • 

“ Out of the third glass rises a little winged urchin, who cannot cer- 
tainly be called an angel-child, for there is goblin blood in his veins, 
and lie has the spirit of a goblin; not n^ishing to liurt or harm you, 
*^deed, but very ready to play off tricks upon you. He ’ll sit at your 
ear and whisper merry thoughts tb you ; he ’ll creep into your heart and. 
warm vou, so that you grow very merry and become a wit, so far as the 
Tvits of the others can judge. 
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“ In the fourth glass is neither herb, bird, nor urchin : in that glass is 
the pause drawn by reason, and one may never go beyond that sign. 

“ Take the fifth glass^ and you will weep at yourself, you will feel such 
a deep emotion; or it will affect you in a different way. Out of the 
glass there will spring with a bang Prince Carnival, nine times and 
extravagantly merry : he ’ll draw you away with him, you ’ll forget your 
dignity, if you have any, and you ’ll forget more than you should or 
ought to forget. All is dance, song, and sound ; the masks will carry 
you aw’ay with them, and the daughters of vanity, clad in silk and satin, 
will come with loose hair and alluring charms ; but tear yourself away 
if you can ! 

“ The sixth glass ! Yes, in that glass sits a demon, in the form of a 
little, well-dressed, attractive and very fascinating mnn, who thoroughly 
understands you, agrees with you in everything, and becomes quite a 
second self to you. lie has a lantern with him, to give you light as ho 
accompanies you home. There is an old legend about a saint wdio was 
allow’ed to choose one of the seven deadly sins, and who accordingly 
chose drunkenness, wdiich appeared to him the least, hut which led him 
to commit all the other six. The man’s blood is mingled with that of the 
demon — ^it is the sixth glass, and wnth that tlic germ of all evil shoots 
up within us ; and each one grows up wdth a strength like that of the 
grains of mustard seed, and shoots up into a tree, and spreads over tlie 
whole world ; and most people have no choice but to go into the oven, 
to be rc-cast in a now form. 

“That’s the history of the glasses,’* said the tower-keeper Ole, “ and 
it can be told with lacquer or only wdth grease ; but I give it you witli 
both ! ’* 


THIED VISIT. 

On this occasion I chose the general “ moving-day ” for my visit to 
Ole, for on that day it is anything but agreeable down in the streets in 
the town; for they are full of sweepings, shreds, and remnants of all 
sorts, to say nothing of the cast-off rubbish in w^ich one has to Avade 
about. But this time 1 happened to see two children playing in this 
wilderness of sweepings. TJiey were playing at “ going to bed,” lor the 
occasion seemed especially favourable for this sport ; they crept under 
the straw, and drew an old! bit of ragged curtain over themselves by way 
of coverlet. “ It was splendid ! ” they said ; but it was a little too strong 
for me, and besides, I was obliged to mount up on my visit to Ole. 

“ It *8 moving-day to-day,” he said ; “ streets and houses are like a 
dust-bin, a large \Lu6t-bin ; but I’m content with a cartload. I may' get 
something good out of that, and I really did get something good out of 
it, once. Shortly after Christmas I was going up the street ; it was 
rough w'eather, wpt and dirty; the right kind of^w'eather to catch cold 
in. The dustman was there with his cart, which was full, and looked 
like a sample of streets on moving-day. At the back of the cart stood 
a hr tree, quite green still, and with tinsel on its twigs : it bad been 
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used on Cliristmas-evc, and now it was thrown out into the street, and 
the dustman had stood it up at the back of his cart. It was droll to 
look at, or you may say it mournful — all depends on what you 

think of when you see it ; and I thojight about it, and thought this 
and that of many tliiugs that were in the cart: or I might have done 
so, and that comes to the same thing. There w'as an old lady’s glove 
too : I wonder what that was thinking of? Shall T tell you ? The glove 
was lying there, pointing with its Utile finger at the tree. * ] *m sorry 
for the tree,’ it thought; ^ and I was also at the fejist, where the chan- 
deliers glitten'd. JMy life was, so to apeak, a ball -night; a pressure of 
the hand, and 1 hurst ! My memory keeps dwelling upon that, and 
1 havo really nothing else to live for ! ’ Tliis is what the glove thought, 
or what it iniglit have thought. ‘That ’s a Bti!]>id affair with yonder fir 
tree,’ said tlic L\)tsherds. You see, potsherds think everything is stupid. 

* When one is in the dust-cart,’ they said, ‘one ought not to give one’s 
self airs and w'car tinsel. I know that 1 havo been useful in the world, 
far more useful than sucli a green stick.* That w'as a view that might 
be taken, and 1 don’t think it quite a jieculiar one ; but for all that the 
fir tree looked very well: it was like a Utile jmetry in the dust-heap; 
and i.nily tluTo is dust enough in the streets on moving-day. The way 
is diilicidt and troublesome then, and I feel obliged to run away out of 
the confusion ; or if 1 am on the tower, 1 stay there and look dowm, find 
it is amusing enough. 

“ There are the good people below, playing at ‘ changing houses.’ 
Tiiey toil and tug away with their goods and chattels, and the house- 
hold goblin sils in an old tub and moves with them ; all the little griefs 
of the lodging and the family, and the real cares and sorrows, move with 
them out of tlie old dw^elUng into the new ; and what gain is there for 
them of* for us in the whole allair? ^Tes, there was written long ago 
the good old maxim : ‘ Think on the great moving-day of death ! ’ That 
is a serious thouglit : I hope it is not disagreeable to you that I should 
h.ave touched upon it ? Death is J.he most certain messenger, after all, 
in spite of his various 0 (?cupations*^ Yes, Death is the omnihus con- 
ductor, aud he is tlic passport Nvriter, and he countersigns our sendee- 
hook, and he is dirtictor of the savings hank of life. Do you understand 
me ? All the deeds of our life, the great acid the little alike, we put 
into this savings bank ; and when Death calls with his omnibus, and we 
have to step in, aud drive with him into the land of eternity, then on 
the frontier he gives us our service-book as a pass. As a provision for 
the journey, he take.s this or that good deed we^have done, and lets it 
accompamy us ; and this may ho veiy^ pleasant or very terrific. Nobody 
has ever escaped this omnibus journey : there is certainly a talk about 
one who was not allowed to go — tliey call him the AVandering Jew: he 
has to ride behind the omnibus. If he liad been allowed to get in, he 
Vould have escaped th«» clutches pf tlie poets. 

“ Just east your mind’s eye into that great omnibus. The society is 
mixed, for King and beggar, genius and idiot, sit side by side : they must 
jgo without their property and money ; they have only the service-book 
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imd gift out of the saving’s bank with them. l)ut wliich of our 
deeds is selected and given to us ? Perhaps quite a little one, one that 
we have forgotten, but which has been recorded — small as a ])ea, but the 
pea can send out a blooming shoot. The poor bumpkin, >a1io sat on a 
low stool in the corner, and was jeered Q.t and flouted, will perhaps have 
his worn-out stool given him as a provision ; and the stool may become 
a litter in the land of eternity, and rise up then as a throne, gleaming 
like gold and blooming as an arbour. He who always lounged about, 
and drank the spiced draught of pleasure, that he might forget th*/^ 
wild things he had done here, will have his barrel given to him on the 
journey, and will have to drink from it as they go on ; and the drink is 
npgbt and clear, so that the thoughts remain pure, and all good and 
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uoble feelings are awakened, and he sees and feels what in life he could 
not or would not see ; and then he has witliin him the punishment, the 
ffnawing worm, wliieli w ill not die through time incalculable. If on the 
glasses there stood written ‘ oblimon^ on the barrel ‘ remembrance * is 
inscribed. 

“ When 1 read a good book, an historical work, I always think at last 
of the poetry of wluit T am reading, and of the omnibus of death, and 
wonder wdjioh of tlic Iuto’s deeds Death took out of the savings bank 
for him, and what jirovisions he got on the journey into eternity. There 
w^as once a I'Vench King — I have forgotten his name, for the names of 
good ]j(M)ple are sojrietiiiu's forgotten, even by me, but it will eoino back 
some da^ ; thiTC was a King who, during a Dunine, became tbo bene- 
factor of his ])eoi)le; and tlie people raised to his memory a monument 
of snow, with the inscription, ‘ Quicker than this melts didst thou 
bring help!’* 1 fancy lliat Deatb, looking back upon the monument, 
gave Inm a single snow-flake as provision, a snew-Hake that never melts, 
and this flake floated over his royal hi'acl, like a white butterfly, into the 
land of eternity. Thus too, then? Avas a Louis XT. I have remembered 
his Tiaim\ for one remembers wliat is bad — a trait of him often comes 
into rriy thoughts, and 1 wish one could say the story is not true. Ho 
had his lord high consfable executed, and he could execute him, right 
or Avrong ; but lie bad tile innocent children of tlie constable, one seven 
and the other eight years old, placed under the scaHbld so that the warm 
blood of their father spurted over them, and then he liad them sent to 
the Jlastille, and shut up in iron cages, Aivhere not even a coverlet Avas 
given them to protect them from the cold. And King Louis senf the 
executioner to them every Aveek, and had a tooth pulled out of the head 
of eacli, that they might not be too comfortable ; and the elder of the 
boys said, ‘My mother Avould die of grief if she knew that my younger 
brother had to suilcr so cruelly ; therefore pull out two of my teeth, 
and spare him.’ Tlie tears came into the hangman’s eyes, but the King’s 
will was stronger than the tears and eAwy week two little teeth were 
brought to him on a silver plate ; lie had demanded them, and ho had 
them. I fancy that Death took these two teeth out of the savings 
bank of life, and gaAe them to Louis XI:, to carry with him on the 
great journey into the land of immortality : they fly before him like two 
flames of fire ; they shine and bium, and they bite him, the innocent 
children’s teeth. 

“ Tes, that’s a serious journey, the omnibus ride on the great moving- 
day ! And when is it to be undertaken ? That ’s just the serious part of 
it. Any day, any hour, any minute, the omnibus may draw up. il^ch 
of our deeds will Death lake out of the savings bank, and give to us as 
provision P Let us think of the moving-day that is not marked in the 
calendar.” 
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Mr father left rue the best inheritance ; to wit— good humour. And 
who w as my father ? Why, that has nothing to do with tho humour. 
He was lively and stout, round and fat ; and his outer and inner man 
were in direct contradiction to his calling. And pray what was he by 
profession and calling in civil society ? Yes, if this were to he written 
down and printed in the very beginning of a book, it is probable that 
many when they read it would lay tho book aside, and say, “It looks 
so uncomfortable ; 1 don’t like anything of that sort.” And yet my 
lather w'as neither a horse slaughterer nor anu executioner ; on the con- 
trary, his oHice placed him at the head of the most respectable gentry 
of the town ; and he bold his place by right, for it was his right place, 
lie had to go first before tlie bisliop even, and before the Princes of tho 
Blood. He always went first^ — for he was the driver of the hearse ! 

There, now it’s out! And T will confess that when people saw my 
father sitting perched up on the omnibus of death, dn^ssed m his long, 
Avide, black cloak, with his black-bordered three-cornered hat on his 
head — and then his face, exactly as, the sun is drawm, round and jocund 
-—it was diflicuit for them to think of the gmve and of sorrow. The 
face said, “ It doesn’t matter, it doesn’t matter ; it will be better than 
one thinks.” 

You see, I have inherited my good humour from him, and diso the 
habit of going often to the churchyard, which is a good thing to do if 
it be done in the right spirit; and then 1 take in tlie “ Intelligencer,” 
just as he used to do. • 

I am not quite young. I have neither wife, nor childrc®, nor a 
library ; but, os aforesaid, I take in the “ Intelligencer,” and that’s my 
favourite newspaper, as it was also my father’s. • It is very useful, and 
contains everything that a man needs to know — such as who preaches 
in the church and in the new books. And then what a lot of charity, 
and what a number of innocent, harmless verses are found in it ! Ad- 
vertisements for husbands and wives, and requests for interviews — all 
quite simple and naturalt Certainly, one may live merrily and be con- 
tentedly buried if one takes in the “ Ini elligencer.” And, as a concluding 
advantage, by the end of his life a man will have such a capital store of 
paper, that he may use it as a soft bed, unless he prefers to rest upon 
wood-shavings. 

The newspaper and my walk to the churchyard were always my 
most exciting occupations — ^they were like bathing-places for ray good 
humour. 

The newspaper every one can read for himself. But please come with 
me to the churchyard ; let us wander there vahere tho sun shines an^T 
• the trees grow green. Each of the narrow bouses is like a closed book, 
with the back placed uppermost, so that one can only read the title 
and judge what the book contains, but can tell nothing about it ; but 1 
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know something of them. 1 lieard it from my father, or found it out 
myself. 1 have it all down in my record that 1 wrote out for my own 
use and ideasure : all that lie liere, and a iew more, too, are chronicled 
in it. 

Kow we are in the churchyard. 

Here, behind this white railing, where once a rose tree grew — it is 
gone now, but a little evergreen from the next grave stretches out its 
green lingers to make a show — there rests a very unhappy man ; and 
yet, when ho lived, ho was in what they call a good position. He had 
enough to live uj)()n, and something over ; but worldly cares, or, to speak 
more correctly, his artistic taste, weighed heavily u])on him. If in the 
evening lie sat in the theatre to enjoy himself thoroughly, he would be 
ejuite put out if the machinist had put loo strong a light into one side 
of the moon, or if tlio sky-pieces hung down ei* the scenes when they 
ought to have hung behind them, or when a palm tree Avas introduced 
into a scene rq)resenting the Berlin Zoological Gardens, or a cactus in 
a view of the ^lyrol, or a beech tree in the far north of Norway. As if 
that was of any consequence. Is it not quite immaterial ? Who would 
tidget about such a trifle ? It ’s only make-believe, after all, and every 
one is expected to be amu8(‘d. Then sometimes the public applauded 
too much to suit his taste, and sometimes too little. “ They *re like wet 
wood this evening,” he Avould say; “ they Avon't kindle at all 1” And 
then he would look round to see Avhat kind of people they were ; and 
sometimes he would find them laughing at the Avrong time, Avhen they 
ought not to have laughed, and tliat vexed him ; and he fretted, and 
Avas nil uuhap|)^ man, and at last fretted himself into his grave. 

Here rests a very happy man. That is to say, a very grand man. 
He was of high bii*th, and that Avas lucky for him, for otherwise he 
Avould never have been anything worth speaking of ; and nature orders 
all that very Avisely, so that it ’s quite cnamiing when we think of it. 
He used to go about in a coat embroidered back and front, and appeared 
in the saloons of society just like one of those costly, pearl-embroidered 
bell-pulls, which have always a good, thick, ser\’iceable cord behind them^ 
to do the work. He likewise had a good stout cord behind him, iu the' 
shape of a substitute, Avho did his duty, and who still continues to 
^do it behind another embroidered bell-pulL • EAerything is so nicely 
managed, it ’s enough to put one into a good humour. 

Here rests — well, it’s a very mournful reflection — here rests a man 
Avhp spent sixty-seven years considering how he should get a good idea. 
The oDject of nis life was to say a good thing, and at last he felt con- 
vinced in his own mind that he had got one, and was so gdad of it that 
he died of pure joy at having caught an idea at last. Nobody derived 
any beneflt from it, and nobody even heard what the good thing was. 
Now, I con fancy tl^t this same good thing won’t let him lie quiet in 
'liis grave ; for let us supqiose that^t is a good thing which can only be 
brought out at breakfast if it is to make an effect, and that he, according 
to the received opinion concerning ghosts, can only rise and walk at 
midnight. Why, then the good thing wonld not suit the time, and the 
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man must cany his good idea down with him again. AVhat an unliappy 
man he must be ! 

Here rests a remarkably stingy woman. During her lifetime she used 
to get up at night and mew, so that the neighbours might think she 
kept a cat — she was sp remarkably stingy. 

Here is a j^aiden of another kind. When the canary bird of the 
heart begins to chirp, reason puts her fingers in her ears. The maiden 
was going to be married, but — well, it 's an every-day story, and we will 
let the dead rest. 

Here sleeps a widow who carried^melody in her mouth and gall in ^ 
* her heart. She used to go out for prey in the families round about ; 
and tbe prey she hunted was her neighbours’ faults, and she was an 
indefiUagable himter. 
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Here ’s a family scpulclire. Every member of this family held bo 
firmly to the ojiinions of the rest, that if all the world, and the news- 
papers into the bargain, said of a certain thing it is so and so, and the 
little boy came hom^. from school and said, “ I ’ve learned it thus and 
thus,” they declared his o])iiiion to be the only true one, because he 
belonged to the family. And it Is an acknowledged fact, that if the 
yard cock of the family crowed at midnight, they w'ould declare it was 
morning, though the watchmen and all the clocks in the city were 
crying out that it was tw'elve o’clock at night. 

The great poet (loothc concludes his “ Faust ” with the words “ may 
be continued and our wanderings in the churchyard may be continued 
too. If any of my friends, or my non-friends, go on too fast for me, I 
go out to my favouriio spot, and select a mound, and bury him or her 
there — bury iliat person who is yet alive ; and there those I bury must 
stay till th(w come back as new and improved characters. I inscribe 
their life and their deeds, looked at in my fashion, in my record ; and 
that \s what all people ought to do. They ought not to be vexed when 
any one goes on ridiculously, but bury him directly, and inaintaiu their 
good hiiinonr, arjd keep to the “ Intcdligenccr,” W'hich is often a hook 
written by the people witli its hand guided. 

AVhen IIk) time conics for mo to be bound with my history iu the 
boards of the grave, 1 hope they will put up as my epitaph, “A good 
humoured one.” And that ’s my story. 


QUITE TRUE!^' 

% 

*‘Tiiat is a terrible affair ! ” said a Hen ; and she said it in. a quarter of 
the town whoi-e the occurrence had not happened. “ That is a terrible 
attair in the poultry-house. I cannot Bleep alone to-night! It is quite 
fortunate that there are many of us on the roost together! ” And she 
told a tale, at which the feathers of the other birds stood on end, and 
the cock’s comb fell down flat. It *s quite true 1 

But we will begin at the beginning ; and the beginning begins in a 
poultry-house in another part of the town. The sun went down, and 
the fowls jumped up on their perch to roost. There was a Hen , with 
white feathers and short logs, who laid her right number of eggs, and 
was a respectable hen in every way ; as she flew up on to the roost she 
pecked herself with her beak, and a little feather fell ouf. 

‘•Tliere it goes!” smd she ; “the more I peck myself the Tumdanmor 
I grow ! ” And she said it ^uite memly, for she was a joker among the 
-hens, though, as 1 have said, she was very respectable: and tb**" ehe 
went to sleep. • 

It was dark all ^und ; hen sat by hen, but the one that sat next to 
the merry Hen did not sleep : she heard and she didn’t hear, as one 
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should do in this world if one wishes to live in quiet ; but sho could 
not refrain from telling it to her next neighbour. 

“ Did you hear what was said here just now ? I name no names ; but 
here is a hen who wants to neck her feathers out to look well. If I 
were a cock I should despise her.” 

And just above the Hens sat the Owl, with her husband and her little 
owlets ; the family had sharp ears, and they all heard every word that 
the neigijboiiring Hen had spoken, and they rolled their eyes, and the 
Mother-Owl clapj)ed her wings and said, 

“Don’t listen to it ! But I suppose you heard what w'ns Said there P 
I heard it with my OMm ears, and one must hear much before one’s ears 
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fall off. There is one among the fowls who has so completely forgotten 
what is becoming condufet in a hen that she pulls out all her feathers, 
and then lets the cock see her.” 

Prenez garde aux enfanU^^ said the Father-Owl. “That’s not fit 
for the children to hear.” 

“ I tell it to the»neighbour owl ; she ’s a very proper owl to associate 

with.” Andsshe flew away. 

“ Hoo ! hoo ! to-whoo ! ” they both screecbed in front ol the neigh- 
bour’s dovecot to the doves within. “ Have you heard it ? Have you 
heard it ? Hoo ! hoo ! there ’s a hen who has pulled out all her featherj^ 
for the sake of the cock. She’ll die with cold, if she ’s not dead already.” 

“ Coo ! coo ! Where, where ? ” cried the Pigeons. 

“ In the neighbour’s poultiy-yard. I Ve as good as seen it myselfi 
It ’b hardly proper to reptot the story, but it 's quite true ! ” 
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“ Believe it ! believe every single word of it ! ” cooed the Pigeons, 
find they cooed down into own poultry-yard. “ There ’» a hen, and 
some Bay that there are two of them that have plucked out all theii* 
feathers, that they may not look like the rest, and that they may attract 
the cock’s attention. That’s a bold game, for one may catch cold and 
die of a fever, and they are both dead.” 

“Wake up! wake up!” crowed the Cock, and he flew \ip on to the 
plank ; his eyes were still very heavy with sleep, but yet lie crowed. 
“Three hens have died of an unfortunate attachment to a cock. They 
have plucked out all their feathers. That’s a terrible story. I won’t 
keep it to myself; let it travel farther,” 

“Let it travel farlher! ” piped the Bats; and tlie foAvls cliiekcd and 
the cocks crowed, “ Ijet it go farther 1 let it go farther ! ” And so the 
story travelled from poultry-yard to poultry-yard, and at last came back 
to the place from which it had gone Ibrtli. 

“Five fowls,” it w'as told, “have plucked out all their feathers to 
show wliich of them had become thinnest out ol love to tlie cock ; and 
then they have pecked cacli other, and fallen down dead, io ihe shame 
and disgrace of their families, and to the great loss of the proprietor.” 

And tlio lien wdio had lost the little loose feather, of course did not 
know her own story again ; and as she w as a very respectable lien, she 
said, 

I dcBjuse those fowls ; but there are many of that sort. One ought 
not to hush up such a thing, and I shall do what 1 can tljat the story 
may get into the ])apcr8, and then it will be spread over all the country, 
and that will servo those fowls right, and their families too.” 

It was put into the new’spa])er ; it was printed ; and it ’s quite true — 
that one little feather Qmy stcell till it hecomeo five fowls. 


CHILDREN’S PRATTLE. 

At the rich merchant’s there was a children’s party ; rich people’s 
children and grand people’s children were there. The merchant was a 
learned man : he had once gone through tlie college examination, for his 
honest fether had kept him to this, his father who had at first only been 
a cattle dealer, but mways an honest and industrious man. The trade 
had brought money, and the merchant had managed to increase the 
store. Clever he was, and he had also a heart, but there was less said 
of his heart than of his money. At the merchant’s, grand people went 
in and out — ^people of blood, as it is called, and people of intellect, and 
^people who had both of these, and people who had neither. Now there 
was a children’s party there, and children’s prattle, and children spe^ 
frankly from the heart. Among the rest there was a beautiM fittle 

S * A, but the little one was terribly proud ; but the sen^ants had taught 
9 that, not her parents, who were far too sensible people. Her fetW 
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was a groom of the bod*chaniber, and that is a very grand office, and she 
knew it. 

“I am a cliihl of the bed-chamber,” she said. 

Now she might just as well have been a child of the cellar, for nobody 
can help his birth ; and then she told the other children that she was 
“well born,'* and said that no one who was not well born could get on 
far in the world : it was of no use to read and to be industrious, if one 
w'as not well born one could not achieve anything. 

“ And those whose names end with *sen,’ ” sai(l she, ” they cannot be 
anything at all. One must put one’s arms akimbo and make the elbows 
quite pointed, and keep them at a great distance, these ‘ sen ! ’ ” 



THE FOOE JIOY AT THE DOOB. 

And she stuck out her pretty little arms, and made the elbows quite 
pointed, to show how it*was to be done, and her little arms were vciy 
pretty. She was a sweet little girl. 

Blit the little daughter of the merchant became very angry at this 
speech, for her father’s name was Petersen, and she knew that the name 
ended in “ sen and therefore she said, as proudly as ever she could, 

“ But my papa c&n buy a hundred dollars’ worth of bon-bons, and 
throw them to the children ! Can your papa do tliafc ? ” 

‘‘Tes, but my papa,” said an author’s little daughter, m}^ papa can 
put your papa and everybody’s papa into the newspaper. All people 
are afraid of him, my mamma says, for it is ujy father wlio rules in thf 
paper.” 

And the little maiden looked exceedingly proud, as though she liad 
been a real Princess, who is expected to look jjroud. 
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But outside at the door, which was ajar, stood a poor boy, peeping 
througli the crack of the door. He was of such lowly station that he 
was not even allowed to enter the room. He had turned the spit for the 
cook, and she liad allowed him to stand behind the door, and to look at 
the well-dressed children who were making a meriy day w'ithin, and for 
him that was a great deal. 

“ Oh, to bo one of them !’* thought he; and then he heard w’hat was 
said, which was certainly calculated to make him very unhappy. His 
parents at liome had not a pennv to spare to buy a newspaper, much 
less could they wTite one ; and what was worst of all, his father’s name, 
and consecpicntly his own, ended completely in ‘sen,’ and so he could not * 
turn out well. That was terrible. But, after all, lie had been born, and 
very well born as it seemed to him ; that could not be otherwise. 

And that is what was done on that evening. 

Many years liave elapsed since then, and in the course of years 
children become growm-up persons. 

In the town stood a splendid house ; it was filled with all kinds of 
beautiful objects and treasures, and all people wished to see it ; even 
people who dwelt out of town came in to see it. Which of the children 
of “whom wc have told might call this house his own ? To know that is 
very easy. No, no ; it is not so very easy. The house belonged to the 
poor little boy who had stood on that night behind the door, and he had 
become something great, although liis name ended in “ sen,” — Thor- 
waldscu. 

And the threo^ other children ? the children of hlood and of money, 
and of spiritual pride ? Well, they had nothing wherewith to reproach 
each other — they turned out well enough, for they had been well 
dowered by nature ; and what they had thought and spoken on that 
evening long ago was mere children's prattle. 


TlJi: IT.YING TRUNK. 

• 

Ttf EKE was once a merchant, who was so rich that he could pave the 
whole street witli gold, and almost have enough left for a little lane. 
But he did not do that ; he know how to employ his money differently. 
When he spent a shilling he got back a crown,, such a clever merchant 
was he ; and this continued till he died. 

His son now got all this money ; and he lived merrily, going to tho 
masquerade every evening, making kites out of dollar notes, and playing 
at ducks and drakes on the sea coast with gold pieces instead of pebbles. 

this way the money might soon be spent, and indeed it was so. At 
last he had no more t)ian four shillings left, and no clothes to wear but 
a pair of slippers and an old dressing-gown. Now bis friends did not 
trouble^ themselves any more about him, as they could not walk with 
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him in the street, but one of them, who was ffood natured, sent liim an 
old trunk, with the remark, “ Pack up !** Yes, that was all very well, 
but he had nothing to pack, therefore he seated himself in the trank. 

That was a w-onderful trunk. So soon as any one pressed the lock,^ 
the trunk could fly. He pressed it, and, tclitrr f a\yay flew the trunk 
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with him through the* chimney and over the clouds, farther and farther 
away. But as* often as the bottom of the trunk cracked a little he was 
in great fear lest it might go to pieces, and then he would have flung a 
fine somersault ! In that way he came to the land of the Turks, lie 
hid the trunk in a wood under some dry leavesi and then went into the 
• town. He could do that very well, for among the Turks all the people 
•went dressed like himself in dressing-gown and slippers. Then he met 
a nurse with a little child. 
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“ Here, you Turkish nurse,” he began, “ what kind of a great castle 
is that close by tlie town, in which the window's are so high up ?” 

There dwells tlie Sultan’s daughtor,” refilicd she. “ It is prophesied 
that she will be very unhappy respecting a lover ; and therefore no- 
body may go to her, unless the Sultan and Sultana are there too.” 

“ Thank you !” said the merchant’s son ; and he went out into the 
forest, seated himself in his trunk, flew on the roof, and crept through 
the window into the Princess’s room. 

She was lying nsltiep on the sofa, and she wus so beautiful that the 
' merchant’s son was compelled to kiss her. Then she aw^oko; and was 
very much startled ; but he said he was a Turkish augel who had come 
dow^n to her through the air, and that pleased her. 

They sat down side by side, and he told licr stm-ies about her eyes ; 
he tolci her they were the most glorious dark lakes, and that thoughts 
were swimming about in them like mermaids. .^And he told her about 
her forehead ; that it was a snowy mountain with the most splendid 
halls and pictures. And he told her about the stork who brings the 
lovely little clnldren. 

Yes, those were fine histories ! Then he asked the Princes if she 
would marry him, and she said “ Tea,” directly. 

** But you must eomo here on Saturday,” saiil she. Then the Sultan 
and ilio Sultana w ill bo here to tea. They will be very proud that 1 
am to marry a Turkish angel. But take care that you know a very 
pretty story, for both my parents are very fond indeed of stories. My 
niothf‘v likes them highdloNvn and moral, hut my father likes them 
merry, so that one can laugh.” 

if os, I shall bring no marriage gift but a story,” said he ; and so 
they j)arted. Bui the Princess gave him a sabre, the sheath embroidered 
w'itn gold pieces, and that was very useful to him. 

Now ho flew' aw'ay, bought a new dressing-gown, and sat in the forest 
and made up a story ; it was to be ready by Saturday, and that was not 
an easy thing. 

By the time he had finished it Saturday had come. The Sultan and 
his wilb and all tbo court w'ere at the Princess’s to tea. He was re- 
ceived very graciously. 

“ Will you relate us a story ?” said the Sqltaua ; “ one that is deep 
and edifying.” 

“ Yes, but one that wo can laugh at,” said the Sultan. 

“ Certainly,” he replied ; and began. And now listen well. 

“ There was once a bundle of Matches, and these Matches were par- 
ticularly proud of their liigh descent. Their genbalo^cd tree; that is 
to say, the great fir tree of which each of them was a little splinter, liad 
been a great old tree out in the forest. The Matches now lay between 
11 Tinder-Box and an old iron Pot ; and they w'ere telling about the dajs 
^ of their youth. ‘ yes, \^lien w'e were upon the green boughs,* they said, 

‘ then wo really were uj>on the ^een boughs ! Every morning and 
evening thercj was diamond tea for us, I mean dew ; we had sunshine , 
all; 4 .lay long whenever the sun shone, and all the little birds had to tell 
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stories. We could see very well that we were rich, for the other trees 
were only dressed out in sunimer, while our family had the iiKnius to 
wear green dresses in the win terras well. But then the woodcutter 
came, like a great revolution, and our family was broken up. The head 
of the family got an appointment as mainmast in a first-rate Bhi]>, which 
could sail round the world if necessary ; the other branches went to 
other places, and now we have the omce of kindling a liglit for the 
vulgar herd. That ’s how' we grand people came to bo in the kitchen.* 

“ ‘ My fate was of a dificrent kind,’ said the iron Pot which stood 
next to the Matches. ‘ From the beginning, ever since 1 came into the 
world, there has been a groat deal of scouring and cooking done in me. 
T look after tlie ]jriit*tical part, and am the first hen5 in Iho house. My 
only pleasure is to sit in my place after dinner,- very clean and neat , 
and to carry on a sensible conversation with my comrades. But exce]>t 
the Water-Pot, which .sometimes is taken down into the courtyard, wc 
always live w'it.lVm our four avails. Our only newsmonger is the Market 
Basket; but he speaks very uneasily about the govcniment and the 

H ie. Yes, the other day IIkm'c was an old. ]>oi that fell down from 
t, and burst, lie’s liberal, I can tell you!* *i\c>\v you’re talking 
too much,’ the Tiuder-Box interrupted, and the stgel struck against the 
flint, so that sparks flew out. ‘ Shall we not have a merry evening ?* 

“ ‘ Yes, let us talk about who is the grandest,’ said tlie Matches. 
‘“No, I don’t like to talk about myself,’ retorted the Pot. ‘Let us 
get up an evening entertainment. 1 will begin. I will tell a story frojn 
real life, something that every one has experienced, so that we can easily 
imagine the situation, and take pleasure in it. On the Baltic, by the 
Danish shore — ’ 

“ ‘ That ’s a pretty beginning I ’ cried all the Plates. ‘ That will be a 
story we shall like.’ * 

“ ‘ Yes, it happened to me in my youth, when I lived in a quiet family 
where the furniture was polished, and the floors scottred, and new cur- 
tains were put up every fortnight.’ 

“ ‘ What an interesting way you have of telling a story !* said the Car- 
pet Broom. ‘ One can tell directly that a man is speaking who 1ms beciu 
in woman's society. There’s something pure runs through it.’ 

“ And the pot went on telling his story, and the end was as good 
as the beginning. 

“All the Plates rattled with joy, and the Carpet Broom brought sofuo 
green parsley out of the dust-hole, and put it like a wreath ou tlic Pot, 
for he knew that it would vex the others. ‘ If I crown him to-diiy,’ it 
thought, ‘ he wiy crown me to-morrow.’ 

“ ‘Now I ’ll dance,* said the Fire Tonga, and they danced. Preserve us ! 
how that implement could lift up one leg ! The old chair-cushion burst 
to see it. ‘ Shall I be crowned too ? ’ thought the Tongs ; and indeed a 
wreath was a^vorded. • ' 

* “ ‘ They ’re only common people, after all ! ’ thought the Matches. 

Now the Tea-Um was to sing ; but she said she had taken cold, and 
could not sing unless she felt boiling within* But that was only aflbe- 
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tation; she did not want to sing, except when she was in the parlour 
with the grand p(?ople. 

“ In the window sat an old Quill Pen, with which the maid generally 
wrote : there was nothing remarkable about this pen, except that it had 
been dipped too deep into the ink, but she was proud of that. ‘If the 
Tea-Urn Avon't sing,’ she said ‘ she may leave it alone. Outside hangs a 
nightingale in a cage, and ho can sing. Tie hasn’t had any education, 
but this evening wo ’ll say nothing about that.’ 

“‘I think it very wrong,’ said the Tea Kettle — he was the kitclien 
singer, and half-brother to tlic Tea-Urn — ‘that that rich and foreign bird 
should be listened to ! Is that patriotic ? Lot the Market Basket decide.’ 

“‘I am vexed,’ said the Market Basket. ‘No one can imagine how 
much I am sei*retly vexed. Is that a pro])er way (^f spending the even- 
ing ? WoiJd it not be more sensible to put the house in order ? Let 
each one go to his own ])lace, and I would arrange the w'hole game. 
That woulil be quite anoifier tiling.* 

“ ‘ Yes, let us make a disturbanee,’ cried they all. Then the door 
opened and the maid came in, and they all stood still ; not one stirred. 
But there was not one pot among them who did n#t know what he could 
do, and how grand ho^w’as. ‘ Y'es, if I had liked,^ach one thought, ‘ it 
might have been a very merry evening.’ * 

‘‘ The servant girl took the Matches and lighted the lire wdth them. 
Morey ! how they sj)nttered and burst out into flame ! ‘ Now every one 
can see,’ tJiought they, ‘ tliat wo are the first. How we shine ! what a 
light ! ’ — and they burned out.” 

“That w'a» a capital. story,” said the Sultana. ”1 feel myself quite 
carried a>vay to tlic kitchen, to the Matches. Yes, now thou shalt 
marry our daughter.” 

“ les, certainly,” said the Saltan, “thou shalt many our daughter 
on Monday.” 

And they called him thou, because he was to belong to tlie family. 

The wedding was decided on, and on the evening before it t lie whole 
city W'UB illuminated. Biscuits and cakes were thrown a .oug the 
people, the street boys stood on their toes, called out “ Hurrah ! ” and 
whistled on their fingers. It was uncommonly splendid. 

“Yes, I shall have to give something as a treat,” thought the mer- 
chant’s son. So he bought rockets and crackers, and every imaginable 
sort of firework, put them all into his trunk, and flew up into the air. 

“Crack!” how they went, and how they went off! All the Turks 
hopped up with such a start that their slippera.flew about their ears ; 
such a meteor th^ had never yet seen. Now they c<xuld understand 
that it must be a Turkish angel who was going to marry the Princess. 

What stories people tell 1 Every one whom he asked about it had 
seen it in a separate way ; but one and all thought it fine. 

“I saw the Turkish ^ansel himself,” said one. “He had eyes like 
glowing stars, and a beard like foaming water.” 

4 “He flew in a flery mantle,” said another; “the most lovely little 
<^erub peeped forth from among the folds.” 
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Tes, they were wonderful things that he heard ; and on the following 
day ho was to be married. 

rfow he went back to the forest to rest himself in his trunk. But 
what had become of that ? A spark from tbe tii*ewopk8 had set fire to 
it, and the trunk was burned to ashes. He could not fly any more, and 
k cculd not get to his bride. 

vSu*i stood all day on the roof waiting ; and most likely she is waiting 
still. But he wanders through the world telling fairy "tales ; but they 
arc not so merry as that one he told about the Matches. 
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THE A.NOELB*D1SCOUB8XNO ABODX THE CHILD. 


THE LAST PEARL. 

TTe a* 3 in a^rich, a* happy house; all are cheerful and full of joy, 
master, servants^ and friends of the family ; for on this day an heir, a 
son had been bom, and mother and child were doing exceedingly well. 

The burning lamp in the bed-chamber had been partly shaded, and 
the windows were guarded by heavy ^curtains Df some costly silken 
&bric. The carpet was thick and soft as a mossy lawn, and everything 
invited to slumber — ^was charmingly suggertive of repose ; and the nurse 
found that, for she slept ; and here she might sleep, for everything was 
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good and bloBscd. The guardian spirit of Iho liouse loaned against the 
head of the bed ; over the child at thfe mother’s breast there spread as 
it were a net of shining stars in endless number, and each star was a 
pearl of happiness. All the good stars of life had brought tlieir gifts 
to the new-born one ; here sparkled health, wealth, fortune, and love- 
in short, everything that man can wish for on earth. 

Everything has been presented here,” said the guardian spirit. 

!No, not everything,” said a voice near him, the voice of the child’s 
good angel. “ One fairy has not yet brought her gift ; but sho will do 
so some day ; even if years should elapse first, sho will bring her gift. 
Tho last pearl is yet wanting.” 

“Wanting! here notliing maybe wanting; and if it should be the 
e.ase, let me go and seek the powerful fairy ; let us betake ourselves to 
her ! ” 

“ She comes ! she will come some day unsought ! Her pearl may not 
be wanting ; it must bo there, so that the complete crown may be won.’^ 

“ Where is she to be found ? Where does she dwell ? Tell it me, 
and T will procure tho pearl.” 

“ You will do that ?” said the good angel of the child. I wDl lead 
you to her directly, wherever she may he. She has no abiding-place — 
flomotimes she rules in the Emperor’s palace, sometimes you will find 
her in the peasant’s humblo cot ; she goi‘S by no person without leaving 
a trace: she brings two gifts to all, be it a world or a trifle! To this 
child also she must come. You think the time is equally long, but not 
equally ])rolitable. Come, let us go for this pearl, the last pearl in all 
this wealth, ’f 

And baud in hand they floated towards the spot where the fairy was 
now lingering. 

It was a great house, with dark windows and empty rooms, and a 
peculiar stillness reigned therein ; a whole row of wmdows had been 
opened, so that the rough air could penetrate at its pleasure : the long 
white hanging curtains moved to and fro in the current of ^\diid. 

In the middle of the room was* placed an open coffin, and in this 
coffin lay the corpse of a woman, still in tho bloom of youth, and very 
beautiful. Fresh roses were scattered over her, so that only tho delicate 
folded hands and the noble &ce, glorified ifi death by the solemn look 
of consecration and entrance to the better world, were visible. 

Around the coffin stood the husband and the children, a whole troop : 
the youngest child rested on tho father’s arm, and nil bade their mother 
the last fa:rc^well ; the husband kissed her hand, (he hand which now was 
as a withered le^, but whicb a short time ago had bqen working and 
striving ill diligent love for them all. Tears of sorrow rolled over their 
checks, and fell in heavy drops to the floor; but not a word was spoken. 
The silence which reigned here expressed a world of grief. With silent 
footsteps and wnth mahy a sob they quitted the room. 

A burning light stands in the room, and the long red wick peers out 
high above the flame that flickers in the current of air. Strange men 
JOome in, and lay the lid on the coffin over the dead one, and dnve the 
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nails firmly in, and the blows of the hammer resound through the 
house, and echo in the hearts that are bleeding. 

“ Whither art thou leading me ?’* asked the guardian spirit. “ Here 
dwells no fairy whose pearl might be counted amongst the best gifts for 
life!’’ 

“ Here she lingers ; here in this sacred hour,” said the angel, and 
pointed to a corner of the room ; and there, where in her lifetime the 
mother had taken her seat amid flowers and pictures; there from 
whence, like the beneficent fairy of the liouse, she had greeted husband, 
children, and friends ; 1‘rom whence, like the sunbeams she had spread 
joy and cheerfulness, and been the centre jmd the heqrt of all — there 
sat a strange w’oman, clad. in long garments. It was “the Chastened 
Heart,” now mistress and mother here in the dead lady’s place. A hot 
tear rolled down into her lap, and formed itsclt* into a pearl glowing 
with all the colours of tlie rainbow. The angel seized it, and the pearl 
shone like a star of sevenfold radiance. 

The pearl of Chastening, the last, which must not be wanting! it 
heightens the lustre and the meaning of the other pearls. Do you see 
the sheen of the rainbow — of the bow that unites heaven and earth ? 
A bridge has been built between this world and the heaven beyond. 
Through the earthly night wo gaze upward to the stars, looking for per- 
fection. Contemplate it, the pearl of Chastening, for it hides within 
itself the wings that shall carry us to the better world. 


THE STORKS. 

Ok the last house in a little village stood a Stork’s pest. The Mother- 
Stork sat in it with her four young ones, who stretched out their heads 
with the pointed black beaks, for tWr beaks had not yet turned red. A 
little way off* stood the Father-Stork, all alone on the ridge of the roof, 
quite upright and stift"; he had drawn up one of his legs, so as not to bo 
quite idle while he stood sentry. One would have thought he had been 
can’^ed out of wood, so still did he stand. He thought, “ It must look 
very grand, that my wife has a sentry standing by her nest. They can’t 
tell that it is her husband. They certainly think I have been com- 
manded to stand here. That looks so aristocratic ! ” And ht; went on 
standing on one leg. * 

Below in the^treet a whole crowd of children 'were placing ; and when 
they caught , sight of the Storks, one of the boldest ui the boys, and 
afterwards all of them, sang the old verse about the Storks. But they 
only sang it just as he could remember it 

• stork, •tork, fly away ; 
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The first ho will bo haneod. 

The seoond will bo hit, 

The third ho will bo hliot. 

And the fourth put on the spit-” 

“ Just hear what those boys ore saying !** said the little Stork-children. 
“ They say wo ’re to be hanged and killed.” 

‘‘ You ’re not to care for that !” said the Mother-Stork. “ Don’t listen 
to it, and then it won’t matter.” 

But tlic boys went on singing, and pointed at the Storks mockingly 
with their lingers ; only one boy, whose name was Peter, declared tliat 
it was a sin to make a jest of animals, and he would not join in it at all. 

The 3Ioth(T-Stork comforted her children. “Don’t yon mind it at 
all,” she said; “ see how quiet your father stands, though it ’s oulyon 
one leg.” 

“We are very much afraid,” said the young Storks : and they drew 
their Jjeads far back into the west. 

Now to-day, vvlicn the children came out again to play, and saw the 
Storks, they sang their song : 

“ ThP first hft will bo hanfred, 

Tho second will be hit 

“ Shall we be hanged and beaten ?” asked the young Storks. 

“ No, certainly not,” replied the mother. “ You shall learn to fly ; 
I’ll exeiviae you ; then wo shall flyout into the meadows and pay a visit 
to the frogs; they will bow befoi*e us in the water, mid sing ‘ Co-ax! 
co-ax 1’ and then we shall eat them up. That will bo a real pleasure.” 

“ And whi^. then ?” asked tho young Storks. 

“ Then all i he Storks will assemble, all that are hero in the whole 
country, and the autumn exercises begin ; then one must fly well, for 
that itf highly important, for whoever cannot fly properly will be thrust 
dead by the general’s beak ; so take care and learn wml when the exercis- 
ing begins.” 

“ But then we shall be killed, as the hoys say : — and only listen, now 
they ’re singing agai n. ” 

“ Listen to me, and not to them,” said tho Mother-Stork. “After the 
groat review we shall ily away to the w’arm. countries, far away from 
here, over mountains and forests. We shaM fly to Egypt, where there 
are three covered houses of stone, which curl in a point and tower above 
the clouds ; they are called pyramids, and are older than a stork can 
imagine. , There is a river in that county w hich runs out of its bed, 
and then all the land is turned to mud. One walks about in the mud, 
and eats frogs.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried all the young ones. 

“ Yes ! It is glorious there I One does nothing all day long but eat ; 
and while we are so comfortable over there, bore there is not a green 
leaf on the trees ; heref it is so cold that the clouds freeze to pieces, and 
fall down in little white rags ! ” 

It was the snow that she meant, but she could not explain it in anj 
otjier way. 
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“ And do the naughty boys freeze to pieces ? asked the young 
Storks.. • 

“ No, they da not freeze to pieces ; but they are not far from it, and 
must sit in the dark room and cower. You, on the other hand, can fly 
about in foreign lands, whero there are flowers, and the sun shines 
warm.”" 

Now some time had elapsed, and the nestlings had grown so large 
that they could stand upright in the nest and look far around ; and the 
Father-Stork came ev^ry day with delicious frogs, little snakes, and all 
kinds of storl^dainties os he found them. Oh ! it looked funny when 
he performed feats before them ! He laid his head quite back upon his 
tail, and clapped with his beak as if he had been a little clipper ; and 
then he told them stories, all about the marshes. 

^‘Listen! now you must learn to»fly,’* said the Mother-Stork one 
day ; and sdl the four youug ones had to go out on the ridge of the roof. 
Oh, how they tottered ! how they balanced themselves with thdir wings, 
and yet they were nearly falling down. 
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** Only look at me,” said the mother. “Thus you must hold your 
heads ! Thus you must pitch your feel ! One, two ! one, two ! That *8 
what will help you on in the world.” 

Then hIio flew a little way, and the young ones made a little clumsy 
leap. Hump ! — there they lay, for their bodies were too heavy. 

“ 1 will not fly ! ” said one of the young JStorks, and crept back into 
the iient ; “ 1 don*t care about getting to the warm countries.” 

“ J)o you want to freeze to death here, when the winter comes ? Are 
the boys to come and hang you, and singe you, and roast you ? Now 
1 ’ll call them.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” cried the young Stork, and hopped out on to the roof 
again like the rest. 

On the third day they could actually fly a little, and then they thought 
they could also soar and hover in the air. They tried it, but — bump ! — 
down they tumbled, and they had to shoot their wings again quickly 
enougli. Now the boys came into the street again, and sang their song : 

“ stork, stork, fly away ' ** 

“ Shall we fly down and pick their eyes out ? ” asked the young Storks. 

“ No,” replied the mother, “ let them alone. Only listen to me, 
that ’s lar more important. One, two, three ! — now we fly round to the 
right. Oru', two, three ! — now to the left round the chimney ! See, that 
W’as very good ! the last kick with the feet was so neat and correct that 
you shall have newiissiou to-morrow’^ to fly wdth me to the marsh! 
Several nice stork families go there with their young: show them that 
mine are the i^icest,\and that you con start proudly; that looks well, 
and will gi^t ydn consideration.” 

“But are we not to take revenge on the rude boys?” asked the 
young Sjorks. 

“ Let them scream as much as they like. You will fly up to the 
clouds, and get to the land of the pyramids, when they will have to 
shiver, and not have a green leaf or a sweet apple.” 

“Yes, w-e will revenge ourselves!” they whispered to one another; 
and then the exercising Avent on. 

Among all the hoys down in the street, the one most bent upon sing- 
ing the teasing song Avas he who had begun and he AA'as quite a litue 
boy. He could hardly be more than six years old. The young Storks 
certainly thought he was a hundred, for he Avas much bigger than their 
mother and father ; aAd how should they know how old children and 
^wn-up people can be ? Tlieir revenge was to come upon this boy, 
for it was he who had begun, and he always kept On. The yoime Storks 
were very angry ; and as they ^w bigger they were Ibss inclined to 
bear it r at limt their mother had to promise them that they should be 
revenged, but not till the last day of their stay. 

“ We must first see how you behaA'e at the grand reAuew. If you ert 
through badly, so that tne general stabs you through the chest with his 
beak, the boys will be right, at least in one way. Let us see.” 

“ Yes, you shall see!” cried the young Storks ; and then they took 
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all imaginable pains. They practised every day, and flew so neatly and 
so lightly that it was a picture to see them. 

Now the autumn came on ; all the Storks began to assemble, to fly 
away to the warm countries while it is winter here. That was a review. 
They had to fly over forests and villages, to show how well they could 
soar, for it was a long journey they had before them. The young Storks 
did their part so well that they got as a mark, “ liemarkafily well, with 
frogs and snakes.” That w'as tlie highest mark; and they might eat 
the frogs and snakes ; and that is what they did. 

“ Now we will be revenged ! ” they said. 

“ Tes, certainly ! ” said the Mother-Stork. “ What I have thought of 
will be the best. I know the pond in which all the little mortals lie 
till the stork comes and brings them to their pimmts. The pretty little 
babies lie there and dream so sweetly as they never dream afterwards. 
All parents are glad to have such a child, and all childrt'n want to have 
a sister or a brother. Now w'e will fly to the pond, and bring one for 
each of the children who have not Bimg the naughty song and laughed 
at the storks.” 

“ But he who began to sing — that naughty, ugly boy !” screamed the 
young Storks ; “ wTiat shall we do with him ? ” 

There is a little dead child in the pond, one that has dreamed itself 
to death ; we will bring that for him. llicn ho will cry because we 
have brought him a little dead brother. But that good boy — ^you have 
not forgotten him, the one who said, ‘ It is wrong to laugh at animals !’ 
for him we will bring a brother and a sister too. And as his name is 
Peter, all of you shaU be called Peter too.” % 

And it was done as she said ; all the storks were named Peter, and 
80 they are ail colled even now. 


GRANDJMOTHER. 

Ghandmotheh is very old ; she has many wrinkles, and her hair is 
quite white; but her ey^s, which are like two stars, and even more 
beautiful, look at you mildly and pleasantly, and it does you good to 
look into them. And then she can tell the most w’onderful stories ; ^d 
she has a gown with gr^at flowers worked in it, and it is of hea\7 silk, 
and it rustles. Grandmother knows a great deal, for. she was alive 
before father and mdther, that’s quite certain! Grandmother has a 
hymn-book with great silver clasps, and she often reads in that book ; 
in the middle of the boa^ lies a rose, quite flat and dry ; it is not as 
pretty as the roses she Ms standing in the glass, and yet she smiles at it 
most pleasantly of all, and tears even come into her eyes. 1 wonder 
.why Grandmother looks at the withejfed flower in the old book in that 
way P Do you know ? Why, each time that Grandmother’s tears fall 
upon the rose, its colours become fresh again ; the rose swells and fills 
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the whole room with its fragrance ; the walls sink as if they -were but 
mist, and all around her is the glorious green wood, where in summer 
the sunlight streams through the leaves of the trees ; and Grandmother 
— ^why, she is ydung again, a charming maid with light curls and full 
blooming cheeks, pretty and graceful, fresh as any rose ; but the eyes, 
the mild blessed eyes, they have been left to Granamother. At her side 
sits a young man, toll aud strong : he gives the rose to her, and she 
si^es; Grandmother cannot smile thus now"! — yea, now she smiles! 
But now he has passed away, and many thoughts and many forms of the 
past; and the handsome young man is gone, and the rose lies in the 
nymn-book, and Grandmother sits there i^in, an olU woman, and 
glances down at the withered rose that lies in^he book. 

Now Grandmother is dead. She had been sitting in her arm-chair, 
and telling a long, longf capital tale ; and she said the tale was told now, 
and she was tired ; and she leaned her head back to sleep awhile. One 
could hear her breathing as she slept ; but it became quieter and more 
quiet, and her countenance was fuH of happiness and peace : it seemed 
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as if a sunshine spread over her features ; and she smiled again, and 
then the people said she was dead. 

She was laid in the black coflin ; and there she lay shrouded in the 
white linen folds, looking beautiful and mild, though her eyes were 
closed ; but every wrinkle had vanished, and there was a sniilo around 
her mouth ; her hair was silver-white and Adierable ; and wc did not feed 
at all afraid to look at the corpse of her who hatl beeji the dear good 
Grandmother. And the hymn-book w'as placed under her head, for she 
had Avished it so, and the rose w’as still in 1^9 old book ; and then they 
buried (xrttndmother. . ^ 

On the grave, close by the churchyardrAvall, they planted a rose tree ; 
iOnd it was full of roses; and^the nightingale flew singing over the 
flowers and over the grave. In the chundi the ♦l^•'Ht psalms sounded 
from the organ — the psaln^that w'ere Avrittcri in tlie old book under 
the dead one’s head. The moon shone down upon the grave, but the 
dead one was not theVe. Every child could go safely, even at night, and 
pluck a rose there by the churchyard w^all. A dead person knows more 
than all we living ones. The dead know w hat a terror would come upon 
us, if the strange thing were to happen that they a])pcared among us: 
the dead are better than w^e all ; the dead return no more. The earth 
has been heaped over the colBn, and it is earth tiiat lies in the coffin ; 
and the leaves of the hymn-book are dust, and the rose, with all its 
recollections, has returned to dust likewise. Jlut above there bloom 
fresh roses ; the nightingale sings and the organ sounds, and the 
remembrance lives of the old Grandmother with the mild eyes that 
always looked young. Eyrs can never die ! Ours ^^ill once behold 
Grandmother again, young and beautiful, as when for the first time she 
kissed the fresh red rose that is now dust in the grave. 


THE UGlV duckling. 

It was glorious out in the country. It was summer, and the corn- 
fields were yellow, and the oats were green ; the hay had been put up , 
in stacks in the green meadows, and the stork weut about on his long 
red legs, and chattered Egyptian, for this was the language he had 
learned from his good mother. All around the fields and meadow's wero 
great forests, and iif the midst of these forests lay deep lakes. Yes, it 
was really gl&rious out in the country. In the. midst of the sunshine 
there lay an old farm, surrounded by deep canals, and from the wall 
down to the water grew great burdocks, so high that little children 
could stand upright under the loftiest of thfcm. It was just as wild 
there as in the deepest wood. Here sat a Duck upon her nest, for she 
had to hatch her young ones ; but she was almost tired out before the 
little ones came ; and then she so seldom had visitors. The other ducks 
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better to swim about in the canals than to run up to sit down 
under a burdock^ and cackle with her. 

At last one egg-shell after another burst open. “ Piep! piep ! ” it cried, 
and in all the eggs there were little creatures that stuck out their heads. 

“ Kap ! rap ! ” they said ; and they all came rapping out as fast as they 
could, fooking all round them under the green leaves ; and the mother 
let them look as much as they chose, for green is good for the eyes. 

“ IIow wide the w'orld is ! said the young ones, for they certainly 
had mucli more room now than when they were in the eggs. 

“po you think this is all the world?” asked the mother. “That 
extends far across the other side of the garden, quite into the parson’s 
field, but 1 have never been there yet. I hope you are all together,” she 
continued, and stood up. “No, 1 have not all. The largest egg still 
lies there. 11 ow long is that to last? 1 am really tired of it.” And she 
sat down again. 

“ Well, how goes it ?” asked an old Duck who had come to pay her a 
visit. 

“ It lasts a long time with that one egg,” said the Duck who sat there. 
**It will not burst. Now, only look at the others; are they not the 
‘ prettiest ducks one could possibly see ? They are all like their father : 
the bad fellow never comes to see me.” 

“Dot me see the egg which wdll not burst,” said the old visitor. 

Believe me, it is a turkey’s egg. I was once cheated in that way, and 
had much anxiety and trouble with the young ones, for they are afraid 
of the water. I could not get them to venture in. 1 quacked and 
clucked, but it ^f'os no use. Let me see the egg. Yes, that ’s a turkey’s 
egg! Let it lie there, and teach the other children to swim.” 

“ 1 think I will sit on it a little longer,” said the Duck. “ 1 ’ve sat so 
long now'tliat 1 can sit a few days more.” 

“ Just as you please,” said tho old Duck ; and she went away. 

At last the great egg burst. “ Piep ! piep ! ” said the little one, and 
crept forth. It was very large and very ugly. The Duck looked at it. 

“ It *8 a very largo duckling,” said slie ; “ none of the others look like 
that : can it really be a turkey chick ? Now we shall soon find it out. 
It must go into the water, even if I have to thrust it in myself.” 

The next day the weather was splendidly bright, and the sun shone 
on all the green trees. The Mother-Duck went down to the water with 
all her little ones. Splash she jumped into the water. “ Quack! quack !” 
she said, and one duckling after another plunged in. The water closed 
over their heads, but they came up in an instant,^and swam capitally ; 
their legs went of themselves, and there they were all-in the water. 
The ugly grey Duckling swam with them. 

“ No, it ’s not a turkey,” said she ; “ look how well it can use its legs, 
and how upright it bolds itself. It is my own child ! On the whole 
it ’s quite pretty, if one looks at rightly. Quack ! quack ! come with 
me, and 1 ’ll lead you out into the great world, and present you in the 
poultrv-yard ; but keep close to me, so that no one may tread on you, 
and ftkke care of the cats !” 
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And 80 they came into the poultry-yard. There was a terrible riot 
going on in there, for two families were quarrelling about an eel’s head, 
and the cat got it after all. 

See, that ’s how it goes in the world !” said the Mother-Duck ; and 
she whetted her beak, for shej too, wanted the eel’s head. Duly use 
your legs,” she said. “ See that you can bustle about, and bow your 
heads before the old duck yonder. She ’s the grandest of all here ; she ’b 
of Spanish blood — that ’s why she ’s so fat ; and do you see, she has a red 
rag round her leg ; tjiat ’s something particularly fine, and the greatest 
distinction a (Juck can enjoy : it signifies that one does not want to lose 
her, and that she ’s to be recognized by man and beast. SJiake your- 
selves — don’t turn in your toes ; a well* brougbt-up duck turns its toes • 
quite out, just like &ther and mother, so ! Now bend your necks and ^ 
iy'Bap!'”’ . • 

And they did so ; but the other ducks round about looked at them, 
and said quite boldly, 

" Look there ! now we ’re to have these hanging on os if there were 
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not enougli of ns already! And — fie! — how that Duckling yonder 
looks ; we won’t stand that !” And one duck flew up immediately, and 
bit it in the neck. 

“ Let it alone,” said the mother ; “it does no harm to any one.” 

“ Yes, but it ’s too large and pcnmliar,” said the Duck who had bitten 
it ; “ and therefore it must be buffeted.” 

“ Those are pre^ity cliildren that the mother has there,” said the old 
Duck with the rag round her leg. “ They ’re all pretty but that one ; that 
was a failure. 1 wish she could alter it.” 

“That cann(»t bo done, my lady,” replied the Mother-Duck; “It is 
not pretty, but it has a really good disposition, and swims as well as any 
other; I may even say it swims better. J think it will grow up pretty, 
and become smaller in time ; it has lain too long in the egg, and there- 
fore is not ])roperly shaped.” And then she pinched it in the neck, 
and Bmoot.lie<l its feathers. “Moreover, it is a drake,” she said, “and 
therefore it is not of so inuijh consequence. I iliinJc he will be very 
strong ; lie makes his way already.” 

“ Tlio other diioklings are graceful enough,” said the old Duck. “ Make 
yourself at home ; and if you find an eel’s head, yon may bring it me.” 

And now they were at home. But the poor Duckling which had 
crept lavst out of the egg, and looked so ngly, was bitten and pushed and 
jeered, as much by the ducks as by the chickens. 

“It is too big!” they all said. And the turkey-cock, wlio had been 
born with spurs, and therefcjro thought himself an emperor, blew him- 
self up like a ship in full sail, and bore straight dowm upon it ; then he 
gobbled, and gyf^w quite red in the face. The poor Duckling did not 
know' where it should stand or walk; it was quite melancholy because 
it looked ugly, and was scoffed at by the w’'hole yard. 

So it Wont on the first day; and afterwards it became worse and 
worse. The poor Duckling was hunted about by every one ; even its 
brothers and sisters were quite angry with it, and said, “ If the cat 
w'ould only catch you, you ugly creature!” And the mother said, “If 
you w’cre only fir aivay ! ” And the ducks bit it, and the chickens beat 
it, and the girl \vho had to feed the poultry kicked at it with her foot. 

Then it ran and flow over the fence, and the little birds in the bushes 
flew up in fear. • 

“That is because I am so uglyl” thought the Duckling; and it shut 
its eyes, but flew on farther ; thus it came out into the great moor, 
W’here the wild ducks lived. Here it lay the whole night long; and it 
was weary and downcast. • , 

Towards incoming the wild ducks flew up, and looked* at their new 
companion; ' 

“ WTiat sort of a on© are you ?” they asked ; and the Duckling turned 
^ in every direction,- and bowed as well as it could. “ You are Remark- 
ably ugly !” said the Wiftl Ducks.* “ But that is very indifferent to us, 
so long as you do not many into our family.” 

Poqr thing ! it certainly did not think of marrying, and only hoped to 
obtain leave to lie among the reeds and drink soine of the swamp water 

^ 7 ' • 
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!niU8 it lay two whole days ; then came thither two wild geese, or, 
properly speaking, two wild ganders. It •was not long since each liad 
crept out of an egg, and that *s why they were so saucy. 

“Listen, comrade,” said one of them. You Ve so ugly that I like 
you. Will you go with us, and become a bird of passage ? Near here, 
in another moor, there are a few sweet lovely wild gotjse, all unmarried, 
and all able to say ‘ Eap !’ You’ve a chance of making your fortune, ugly 
as you are I” 

“Piff! palf!” resounded through the air; and the two ganders fell 
down dead in the swamp, and the water became blood-red. Pill‘! pad'!” 
it sounded again, and whole docks of wild geese rose up from the 
reeds. And then there was another report. A great hunt was going 
on. The hunters were lying in wait all round the moor, and some were 
even sitting up in the branches of the trees, whitih spread far over the 
reeds. The blue smoke rose up like clouds among tlie dark trees, and 
was wafted far away across the water ; and the hunting dogs eauio — 
splash, splash ! — into the swamp, and the rushes and tho reeds bent 
down on every side. That w^aa a fright for the poor Duckling I It turned 
its head, and put it under its wing y but at that moment a friglitful 
great dog stood close by the Duckling. JTis tongue hung far out of bis 
mouth and his eyes gleamed horrible and ugly ; ho thrust out his nose 
close against the Duckling, showed liis sharp teelli, and — splasli, splash ! 
— on he went, without seizing it. f 

“Oh, Heaven be thanked!” sighed tho Duckling. “ I am so ugly, 
that even the dog docs not like to bite me ! ” 

And so it lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled through tho reeds 
and gun after gun was fired. At last, late iii tlu^ day, silence was re- 
stored ; but the poor Duckling did not dare to rise up ; it waited several 
hours before it looked round, and then hastened away out of fhe moor 
as fast as it could. It ran on over field and meadow ; there was such a 
storm raging that it was difficult to get from one place to another. 

Towards evening the Duck came to a little miserable peasant’s hut. 
This hut was so dilapidated that* it did not know on which side it 
should fall ; and that ’s why it remained standing. The storm whistled 
round the Duckling in such a way that tho poor creature was obliged to 
sit down, to stand against it ; and the tempest grew .worse and worse. 
Then the Duckling noticed that one of the hinges of tlie door had given 
way, and the door hung so slanting that the Duckling could slip through 
the crack into the room ; and it did so. 

Here lived a woman,,with her Tom Cat and her Hen. And the Tom Oat, 
whom she called Sonnie, could arch his back and purr, he could even 
give out sparks ; but for that one had to stroke his fur the wrong way. 
The Hen had quite little short legs, and therefore she was called 
Chickabiddy-shortshanks ; she laid good eggs, and tho woman loved her 
as her own child. » * 

* In the morning the strange Duckling was at once noticed, and the 
Tom Cat began to purr, and the Hen to cluck. 

“ What’s this ?” said the woman, and looked all round ; hut she could 
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not see well, and therefore she thought the Duckling was a fat duck that 
had strayed. “ Tins is a rare prize ! ” she said, “ Now I shall have 
duck’s eggs. 1 hope it is not a drake. We must try that.” 

And so the Duckling was admitted on trial for three weeks; but no 
eggs came. And tlie Tom Cat was master of the house, and the Hen 
was the lady, and always said “ We and the world! ” for she thought 
they were half tho world, and by far the better half. The Duckling 
thought one might have a dillerent opinion, but the Hen would not 
allow it. 

Can you lav ('gga r” she asked. 

«No.” 

“Then you ’ll have the goodness to hold your tongue.” 

And the Torn Cat said, “ Cun you curve your back, and purr, and give 
out sparks ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ ThtMi you cannot haAX* any opinion of your own when sensible people 
are speaking.” 

And the Duck ling sat in a comer and was melancholy ; then the fresh 
air and the sunshine strenniedin; and it was seized with such a strange 
longing to swim on the water, that it could not help idling the Hen of it. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of? ” cried the Jlcn. “ You have nothing to 
do, that ’s why you have these fancies. Purr or lay eggs, and they will 
pass over.” * 

“ But it is so charming to swim on the water ! ” said the Duckling, 
“ 80 refreshing to let it close above one’s head, and to dive down to the 
bottom.” j 

Tes, that must be a mighty pleasure, truly,” quoth the Hen. “ I 
fancy yqu must have gone crazy. Ask the Cat about it, — he’s tho 
cleverest animal 1 know,— ask him if he likes to swim on the water, 
or to dive down : 1 won ’t speak about myself. Ask our mistress, tho 
old woman ; no one in tlie world is cleverer than she. Do you think 
she has any desire to swim, and to lot tho water close above her head ?” 

■ You don’t understand me,” said the Duckling. 

AYe don’t understand you ? Then pray who is to understand you ? 
You surely don’t pniteml to be cleverer than the Tom Cat and the 
woman — I won’t say anything of myselfi Don’t be conceited, child, 
and be grateful for all tho kindness you have received. Did you not 
get into a warm room, and have you not fallen into company from which 
you may learn souielhing ? But you are a chatterer, and it is not 
pleasant to associate with you. You may believe me, I speak for your 
good. I tell you disagreeable things, and by that one may always know 
one’s true friends ! Only take care that you learn to lay eggs, or to 
purr and give oat sparks ! ” 

“ 1 think I will go oidi into the wide world,” said the Duckling. 

“ Yes, do go,” replied the Hen. 

And the Duckling went away. It swam on the water, and dived, biiV * 
it wa^i slighted by every creature because of its ugliness. 

Now came tho autuis^n* The leaves in the forest turned yellow and 
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brewn ; the wind caught them sg that they danced about, and up in 
the air it was very cold. The clouds hung low, heavy with hail and 
snow-ilakes, and on the fence stood the raven, crying, “ Croak ! ci-oak ! 
for mere cold ; yes, it was enough to make one feel cold to tliiiik of 
this. The poor little Duckling certainly liad not a good time. One 
evening — the sun was just setting in his beauty — there came a whole 
flock of great handsome birds out of the bushes ; they were dazzlingly 
white, with long flexible necks; they were swans. They uttered a 
very peculiar cry, sjfread forth their glorious great wings, and flew 
away from thal: cold region to warmer lands, to fair open lakes. Thc^ 
mounted ao high, so high! and the ugly little Duckling felt quite 
strangely as it watched them. It turned round and round in the water 
like a wheel, stretched out its neck towards them; and uttered such a 
• strange loud cry as frightened itself! Oh ! it could not forget those 
beautiful, happy birds; and so soon as it could scje them no longer, 
it dived down to the very bottom, and when it came up again, it was 
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quite beside itself. It knew not the name of those birds, and knew not 
whither they were flying; but it loved tliem more than it had ever loved 
any one. It was not at all envious of them. How could it think of 
wishing to possess such loveliness as they bad ? It WTmld have been 
glad if only the ducks would have endured its company — the poor ugly 
creature ! 

And the winter grew cold, very cold ! The Duckling was forced to 
swim about in the waler, to prevent th(j surface from frt^ezing entirely ; 
but every night the hole in which it swam about became smaller and 
smaller. It froze so hard that the icy covering crackled again; and 
the Duckling was obliged to use its legs continually to prevent the hole 
from freezing up. At last it become exhausted, and lay quite still, and 
thus froze fast into the ice. 

Early iu the morning a peasant came by, and when he saw what had 
happened, ho took his woodtm shoe, broke the ice-crust to pieces, and 
carried the Duckling home to his wife. Then it came to itself again. 
The chi Idnm' waul 0(1 to play with it; but the Duckling thought they 
would do it an injury, and in its terror fluttered up into the milk-pan, 
so that the milk spurlod down into tlu5 room. The vroman clasped her 
hands, at which the Duckling flew down into the butter-tub, and then 
into the meal-barrel and out again. Iir»w it looked then! The woman 
screamed, and struck at it with the lire-tongs ; the children tumbled 
over one another, in thtnr eflbrts to catch the Duckling; and they 
laughed and screamed finely! Happily the door stood open, and the 
poor creature was able to slip out between the shrubs into the newly- 
fallen snow ; and there it lay quite exhausted. 

But it wouCd 1)0 too inelnncholy if 1 were to tell all the misery and 
care which the Duckling had to endure in the hard winter. It lay out 
on the yioor among tho reeds, when the suu began to shine again and 
the larks to sing : it was a beautiful B})riug. 

Then all at oiieo the Duckling could flaj) its wings ; they beat tho air 
more strongly than before, and bore it strongly away; and before it 
well knew how all this happened, ^it found itself in a great garden, 
where the elder trees smelt sweet, and bout their long green branches 
down to the canal that w ound through the region. Oh, here it was 
so beautiful, such a gladness of spring ! lyid from the thicket came 
three glorious wdiite swans ; they rustled their wings, and swam lightly 
on the water. The Duckling knew the splendid creatures, and felt 
oppressed by a peculiar sadness. 

I will fly away to them, to the royal birds ! and they will kill me, 
because I, that am so ugly, dai'e to approach them. But it is of no 
consequence I Better to be killed 'by them than to be pursued by ducks, 
and beaten by fowds, and pushed about by the girl who takes care of 
the poultry-yard, and to sufier hunger in winter 1 ” And it flejr out 
into tlie water, and swmm towrards the beautiful swans : these looked 
at it, aud came sailing down li^on it with outspread wings. Kill 
me ! said the poor creature, and bent its head down upon the water, 
e;^pectiDg nothing but death. But what was this that it saw in the 
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clear water P It beheld its own image ; and, lo I it was no longer a 
clumsy dark grey bird, ugly and hateful to look at, but — a swan I 
It matters nothing if one is bom in a duck-yard, ii* one has only lain 
in a swan's egg. 

It felt quite glad at all the need and misfortune it had suffered, now 
it realized its happiness in all the splendour that surrounded it. And 
the great swans swam round it, and stroked it with their beaks. 

Into the garden came little children, who threw bread and corn into 
the water ; and the youngest cried, “ Tliere is a new one ! ” and tin? 
other children shouted joyously, “ Yes, a now one has arrived ! ” And 
they clapped their hands and danced about, and ran to their father and 
mother; and bread and cake were thrown into the water; and they all 
said, “The new one is the most beautiful of jiH 1 so young and hand- 
some ! ” and the old swans bowed their heads before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his wings, for he 
did not know what to do ; he was so happy, and yet not at all proud. 
He thought how he had been persecuted and despised ; and now ho 
heard them saying that he was the most beautiful of all birds. Even 
the elder tree bent its branches straight down into the water before 
him, and the sun shone warm and mild. Then his wings rustled, ho 
lifted his slender neck, and cried rejoicingly from the depths of his heart, 
“ I never dreamed of so much happiness when I was still the ugly 
Duckling ! 


THE LOVELIEST ROSE IN THE WORLD. 

• 

Once there reigned a Queen, in whose garden were found the most 
glorious flowers at all seasous and from all the laiids in the world ; but 
especially she loved roses, and therefore she possessed the most variouH 
kinds of this flower, from the w^ld dog-rose, with the apple-scented 
green leaves, to the most splendid Provence rose. They grew against 
the earth walls, 'wound themselves round pillars and window-frames, into 
the passages, and all aloyg the ceiling in all the halls. And the roses 
were various in fragrance, form, and colour. 

But care and sorrow dwelt in these halls : the Queen lay upon a sick- 
bed, and the doctors declared that she must die. 

“ There is still one thing that can serve her,” said the wisest of them. 
“ Bring her the lovelfest rose in the W'orid, the one which is the expres- 
sion of the brfghtest and purest love ; for if that is brought before her 
eyes ere they close, she will not die.” 

And young and old came from every side wdth roses, the loveliest that 
bloomed in each garden ; but they were not tl*i right sort. The flower 
• was to be brought out of the garden of Love ; but what rose was it 
there that expressed the iiighest and purest love? 

And the poets sang of the loveliest rose in the world, and each one 

U2 
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named his own ; and iiitellipjence was sent far round the land to every 
heart that beat with love, to every class and couditiou, and to every 
age. 

“No one has till now niuned the flower,” said the wise man. “No 
one has pointed out the place where it bloomed in its splendour. They 
fire not the roses from ihe coflm ot Itomeo and Juliet, or i'rom the 
Walburg’s grave, though these rosea will bo ever fragrant in song. They 
arc not the roses that sprouted forth from AVinkclrii'd’a blood-stained 
lances, from the bhxxl that flows in a sacred cause from the breast of 
the hero who dies for his country ; though no death is sweeter than 
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this, and no rose redder than the blood that flows then. Nor is it that 
wondrous flower, to cherish which man devotes, in a quiet chamber, 
many a sleepless night, and much of his fresh life — the magic flower of 
science.” 

“ I know where it blooms,” said a happy mother, who came with her 
pretty child to the bed-side of the Queen. * “ I know where the loveliest 
rose of the world is found! The rose that is the expression of the 
highest and purest love springs from the blooming cheeks of my sweet 
child when, strengthened by i3eep, it opens its eyes and smiles at me 
with all its affection ! ” 

Lovely is this rose ; ^but there is still a lovelier,” said the wise man. 

“ Tea, a flip lovelier one,” said one of the women. “ I have seen it, 
and a loftier, purer rose does not bloom, 1 saw it on the cheeks of the 
Q\j|een. She nad taken off her golden crovm, and in the long dreary 
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night she was carrying her sick child in her arms : she wept^ kissed it» 
and prayed for her child as a mother prays in the hour of her anguish.” 

‘‘Holy and wonderful in its might is tho white rose of grief; but it is 
not the one we seek.” 

“ Ko, the loveliest rose of the world I saw at tlie altar of the Lord,” 
:said the good old Bishop. “I saw it shine as if an angel’s face bad 
appeared. Tho young maidens west to the Lord’s Table, and renewed 
the promise made at their baptism, and roses wore blushing, and pale 
roses shining on their fresh cheeks. A youi>g girl stood there; she 
looked with all the ])ui*ity and love of her young spirit up to heaven : 
that was the expression of the highest and the pure-at love.” 

“ May she be blessed ! ” said the wise man ; but not one of you has 
yet named to me the loveliest rose of the world.” 

Then there came into the room a child, tho Queen’s little son. Tears 
stood in his eyes and glistened on his cheeks : ho carried a great open 
book, and the binding was of velvet, with great silver clasps. 

“ Mother ! ” cried the little boy, “ only hear what 1 have read.” 

And tlie child sat by the bed-side, and read from the book of Him 
who suffered death on the Cross to save men, and even those who were 
not yet born. 

“ Greater love there is not ” 

And a roseate hue spread over the cheeks of the Queen, and her eyes 
gleamed, for she saw that from tho leaves of tho book there bloomed the 
loveliest rose, that sprang from tlie blood of CitniST slied on tho Cross. 

“ I 8(‘e it ! ” she said : “ he who beholds tliis, the liveliest rose on 
earth, shall never die.” 


HOLGER DANSKE. • 

“ Is Denmark there lies a castle named Kronenburg. It lies close 
by the Oer Sound, where the ships pass through by hundreds every day 
— English, Russian, and likewise Prussian 8hif)B. And they salute the 
old castle with cannons—* Boom ! * And the castle answers uith a 
* Boom ! * for that ’s what tho cannons say instead of * Good day ’ and 
^ Thank you!’ In winter no ships sail there, for the whole sea is 
covered with ice quite across to the Swedish coast ; but it has quite the 
look of a high road. • There wave the Danish flag and the Swedish 
flag, and Danes and Swedes say * Good day * and * Thank yon ! * to each 
other, not with cannons, but with a friendly grasp of the hand ; and 
one gets white bread and biscuits from the other — for strange fare tastes 
best. But the most beautiful of all is the old Kronenburg ; and here 
^it is that Holger Danske sits in thewdeep datk cellar, where nobody 
'goes. He is clad in iron and steel, and leans his head on his strong 
arm ; his long beard hangs down over the marble table, and has grown 
into it. He sleeps and dreams, but in his dreams he sees everything 
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that happens up here in Dotimark. Every Chriatmas-evo comes an 
angel, and tells him that Avhat he has dreamed is right, and that he may 
go to sleep in quiet, for that Denmark is not yet in any real danger ; 
but when once such a danger comes, then old llolger Danske will rouse 
himself, so that the table shall burst when he draws out his beard! 
Then he will come forth and strike, so that it shall bo heard in all the 
countries in the world.*’ 

An old grandfather sat and told his little grandson all this about 
Holger Danske ; and the little boy knew that what his grandfather told 
him was true. Aiul wliilc the old man sat and told his story, he carved 
an image which Avas to represent llolger Danske, and to be fastened 
to the prow of a ship ; for the old graiidhither was a carver of iigure- 
hends, that is, one. Avho cuts out the ligures fastened to the front of sliips, 
and from Avhieh every ship is named. And here he had cut out Holger 
Danske, who stood there ]mnidly Avitli his long beard, and held the 
broad battle-sword in one hand, while Avith the other be leaned upon 
the Danish arms. 

And the old grandfather told so much about distinguished men and 
women, that it appt'ared at last to the little grandson as if ho knew as 
much as Holger Danske himself, who, after all, could only dream; and 
when the little fellow Avas in his bed, he thought so much of it, that he 
ac^tually pressed his chin against the coverlet, and fancied be had a long 
beard that had grown fast to it. 

Hut tho old grandfather remained sitting at his work, and carved 
away ni tho last part of it ; and this aato the Danish coat of arms. ‘When 
he bad done, he looked at the Avliole, and thought of all lie had rc^ad 
4ind heard, aiufthat he had told this eA'ening to tho little boy; and he 
nodded, and wiped his spectaeles, and put them on again, and said, 

“ YeSj^in iny time Holger Danske will probably not come; but tho 
boy in the bed yonder may get to sec him, and be there when the push 
really comes.” 

And the old grandfather nodded again : and the more he looked at 
Holger Danske the more plain did ' it become to him that it Avas a 
good image he had enrved. It seemed really to gain colour, and the 
armour appeared to gleam like iron and steel ; the hearts in tho Danish 
arms became redder and redder, and the lions with the golden crowns 
on their beads leaped up.* 

” That’s the most beautiful coat of arms there is in the world ! ” said the 
old man. The lions are strength, and the heart is gentleness and love ! ” 

And he looked at the uppermost lion, and thopght of King Canute, 
who bound great England to the throne of Denmark ; ,and he looked 
at the second lion, and thought of Waldemar, who united Denmark 
and conquered the Wendish lands ; and he glanced at the third lion, and 
remembered Margaret, ^who united Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
But wliile he looked at the red ^ hearts, they gleamed more brightly 
than before ; they became flames, and his heart followed each of them. 




* The Diiibh wmi consist of three lions bi^tweou nine hcerts. 
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Tlie first heart led him into a dark narrow prison : there sat a pri- 
soner, a beautiful woman, the daughter of King Cliristian IV., Eleanor 
tJlfeld;* and the flame, which was shaped like a rose, attached itself to 
her bosom and blossomed, so that it became one with the heart of her, 
the noblest and best of all'Danish women. 

And his spirit followed the second flame, which led him out upon the 
Bca, where the cannons thundered and the ships lay shrouded in smoke ; 
and the flame fastened itself in the shape of a ribbon of honour on the 
breast of Hvitfeld, as h® blew himself and Ids ship into the air, that he 
might save the fleet.t 

And the third flame led him to the wretched huts of Greenland, where 

• TLis highly gifted Priticnss was the wife of Oorfitz UiMd. who was accused of high tresMon. 
Her only eriine was the moiit faithful love to her uuhappy ransort ; but she was oompellMi to 
pSM twenty-two years in a horrible dungeon, until tier persecutor, Queen Sophia Amelia, was 

tl fU ij- 

t In the naval battle in Kjoge Bay between the Danes and the Swedes. In 1710, Hvitfeld's ship, 
the Danebrog, took Ore. To save the town of Kjoge, and the Danish fleet which was being driven 
bj the wind towards his vessel, he blew hlmselr and hfs whole crew into the air* 
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the preacher Hans Egede * wrought, with love in every word and deed : 
the flame was a star on his breast, another heart in the Danish arms. 

And the spirit of the oUl grandfather flew on before the waving flames, 
for his 8j)irit hne^w wliitlier the flames desired to go. In the humble 
room of the ])ea8aiit woman stood Frederick VI., writing his name ■with 
chalk on the beam.t The flame trembled on his breast, and trembled 
in his heart; in the peasant’s lowly room his heart too became a 
heart in the Danisli arms. And the old grandfather dried his eyes, for 
he had known King Fri‘dcrirk with the silvery locks and the honest 
blue ('yes, and l)jid iivt*d for him: he folded bis bands, and looked in 
silence Hiraight before him. Then came the daughter-in-law of the old 
grandfather, and said it was late, he ought now to rest ; and the supper 
table was s])rend. 

“But it is beautiful, what you have done, grandfather!” said she. 
“ ITolger Daiiske, and all our old coat of arms I It seems to me just as 
if 1 had sec'ii that face before ! ” 

“ Ko, that can scarcoly be,** replied the old grandfather; “but I Lave 
scon it, and I have tried to carve it in 'W'^ood os 1 have kept it in iny 
Tnemory. Jt was wdien the English lay in front of the wharf, on the 
Danish second of April.J wlien we showed that wo were old Danes. 
In tli(» Denmark, on board which 1 was, in Steen Billo’s squadron, ] 
bad a mail at my side — it seemed as if the bnllots were afraid of him ! 
Merrily ho sang old songs, and shot and fought as if he 'were something 
more than a man. I remember bis face yet ; but whence ho came, and 
whither lie went, I know not — nobody knows. I have often thought 
he might havo^ucen old Holger Danske himself, who had swum down 
from theKronenburg, and aided us in the hour of danger: that was my 
idea, and tlujro stands his picture.” 

And the statue threw its great sliadow up against the wall, and even 
over part of the eeiliiig ; it looked as though the real Holger Danske 
were standing behind it, for the shadow moved ; but this might have 
been because the flame of the candle did not burn steadily. And the 
daughter-in-law kissed the old grandfather, and led him to the great 
arm-chair by the table ; and she and her husband, who was the son of 
the old man, and father of the little boy in the bed, sat and ate their 
supper ; and the grandfather spoke of the Danish lions and of the Danish 
hearts, of strength and of gentleness ; and quite clearly did he explain 
that there was another strength besides the power that lies in the 
sword ; and he pointed to the slielf on which were the old books, where 
stood the plays of Holberg, which had been read so often, for th^ 


* Hans Baedo wont to Groonlaml in 1721, and toiled there dnring fifteen years amons inore- 
tlilile haniNhips and privations. Not only did he spread Christianity, but exhibited in himaolf a 
remarkable example of a Christian man. 

t C)n a journey on the west co^st of Jutland, the Kinf? visited an old woman. When he had 
alresdy quitted her house, the woman ran aftfr him, and beraed him, as a remembrance, to write 
his namo upon a beam ; the King turned bark, and compued. Burimr his whole lifetime he 
felt and worked for the peasimt class ; therefore the Danish iieaaants b«^ed to be allowed to 
carry his rotfin to the royal vault at Aneskllde, four Danish miles from Copenhagen. 

t On the 2nd of April, 1801, occurred the sauguiuary naval battle between the Dimes and the 
BnjplUh. under Sir Hyde rarker and Nelson. 
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were very amusing ; one could almost fancy one recognized the people 
of bygoDo days in them. 

“ he knew how to strike too,” said the grandfather : “ ho scourged 
the foolishness and prejudice of the j>eople so long as ho could” — and 
the grandlather nodded at the mirror, above which stood the calendar, 
with the “ Kound Tower ** * on it, and said, “ Tycho Brahe was also one 
who used the sword, not to cut into flesh and bone, but to build up u 
[diiintT way auioug all the stars of heaven. And then Jw whose fatiier 
belonged to my calling, the son of the old figurt*-head carver, ho whom 
wc have ourselves seen with his silver hairs and his broad shouldors, ho 
whose name is spoken of in all lands! Yes, 7/^^ was a sculptor; Jam only 
a carver. Ves, llolgcr Dauske may come in many I’orms, so that one 
hears in (*v(‘i‘y country in the world of Denmark’s strength. Shall wc 
now drink tlie health of Bertel r *’ t 

But th(i little lad in tlu' bed saw plainly the old Kronenburg witli 
the Ocr Sound, the real iJolger Danske, who sat deep below, with his 
beard growm through the marble table, dreaming of all that happens up 
here" llolger Danske also dreamed of the little Immble room where the 
carver sat ; he heard all that passed, and nodd(\d in his sleep, and said, 

“ Yes; rcmtmiber me, ye Danish folk ; remember mo. i shall come in 
the hour of need.” 

And without by the Kronenburg shone tlio bright day, and the wind 
carried the notes of Ihe liunting-hom over from the neighbouring land ; 
the ships sailed past, and saluted — ” Boom ! boom ! ” and from the Kro- 
nenburg came the reply, “ Boom I boom I ” But IIolgcij^Danske did not 
awake, however loudly they shot, for it was only “ Good day ” and 
"^Xhank you!” There must be another kind of shooting before ho 
awakes ; but be will awake, for there is faith in Holgcr Danske. 


THE PUPPET SHOWMAN. 

On board the steamer \j’as an elderly man with sueli a merry facto that, 
if it did not belie him, ho must have been ihe happiest fellow in ereation. 
And, indeed, ho declared he was the happiest man ; I heard it out of his 
own mouth. He was a Dane, a travcdling theatre director. Ho had all 
his company witJi him in a large box, for ho was ])roprietor of a puppet- 
show. Ills inborn cheerfulnesH, ho said, had been purified by a Poly- 
technic oandicbitc, and the experiment had made him completely happy. 
I did not at first understand all this, but afterwards he ex])laii)ed the 
whole story to me, and here it is. He told mo : 

“It waain the little town of Slagelse I gav#; a representation in the 
. hall of the posting-house, and had a brilliant audience, entirely a juvenile 

* The ftfltnmoinical ohaeratorj at Copenhagen, 

t Bertel Thorwaldflcn. 
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one, with the exception of two rcBpcctablc matrons. All at once a per- 
son in hltu k, of Btudout-liko appearance, came into the room and sat 
down ; he lau#j;hed aloud at the tellinj? parts, and applauded quite appro- 
priately. That was quite an unusual B])octator for me ! 1 felt anxious 

to know who he was, and 1 heard he w'as a candidate from the Poly- 
technic Institution in Copcrdia^en, who had been sent out to iuBtruct 
the folks in th(i provinccB. Punctually at ci|»ht o’clock my performance 
closed ; for children must early to bed, and a manager must cooRult 
the convenience of his public. At nine o’clock the candidate commenced 
his lecture, with (‘xperimonts, and now I ibrmed part of Ida audience. 
It was wonderful to hear and to sec. The greater part of it was beyond 
my sco}>e; but still it made mts think that if wo men can hnd out so 
much, we must bo surely int('nd<‘d to last longt'r than the little span 
until we are hidden away in the earth. They wore quite miracles in a 
small way that ho showed, and yet everything flowed as naturally as 
water ! At tlio time of Moses and the ])ropliets such a man would liavo 
been received among the sages of the hind; in the middle ages they 
would have hiirned him at a stake. All night Jong 1 could not go to 
sleep. And the next evening, when 1 gavi*- another performance, and 
the candidate was again present, I felt fairly overflowing with humc)ur. 

I once heard IVom a player that when lie actcnl a lover ho always thought 
of one particular lady among the audience; he only played for her, and 
forgot all the rest of the house; and now the Poly technic candidate 
was my ‘ she,’ my only auditor, for whom alone I played. And when 
the performance was over, all the puppets were called before the cur- 
tain, and the Kilytechnic candidate invited me into his room to take 
a glass of winV^; and ho spoke of my comedies, and I of his science; 
and I believe we were both equally pleased. But I had the best of it, 
for there* was much in what lie did of which ho could not always give 
me an explanation. Por instance, that apiece of iron that falls through 
u spiral should become magnetic. !Now% how does that happen ? The 
spirit comes upon it ; but whence does it come ? It is as with people 
in this world ; they are made to tumble through the spiral of this world, 
and the spirit comes upon them, and there stands a Napoleon, or a 
Luther, or a person of that kind. ^Tho whole world is a series of 
miracles,’ said the candidate; *but we are s6>aecustoiiied to them that 
we call them every-day matters.’ And he went on explaining things 
to me until my skull seemed lifted up over my brain, and I declared 
that if I were not an old fellow I would at once visit the Polytechnic 
Institution, that I might learn to look at the sunn^ side of the world, 
though I am one of the happiest of men. * One of the trappiest! ’ said 
the candidate, and he seemed to take real pleasure in it. ‘ Are you 
happy ? ’ * Tos,’ I replied, * and they welcome mo in all the towns 
where I come with my company ; but I certainly have one wish, which 
sometimes lies like leadi’^like an 4^1p, upon my good humour: I should 
like to become a real theatrical manager, the director of a real troupe ' 
of men and women ! ’ ‘I sec,’ he said, * you would like to have life 
bribed into your puppets, so that they might be real actors, and you 
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their director; and would you then be quite happy?’ lie did not 
believe it ; but I believed it, and wfe talked it over all manner of ways 
without coming any nearer to an agreement ; but we clanked our glasses 
together, and the wino was excellent. There was some magic in it, or 
I should certainly have become tipsy. But that did not happen; I 
retained my clear view of things, and somehow there was sunshine in 
the room, and sunshine beamed out of the eyes of the Polytechnic can- 
didate. It made me think of the old stories of the gods, in their eternal 
youth, when they still wandered upon earth and paid visits to the mor- 
tals ; and I said so to him, and ho smiled, and I could have sworn he 
was one of the ancient gods in disguise, or that, at any rate, he belonged 
to the family ! and certainly he must have been something of the kind, 
for my highest wish was to have been fulfilled, Jihe puppets were to be 
gifted witn life, and I was to be director of a real company. Wo drank 
to my success and clinked our glasses. He packed ail my dolls into a 
box, Dound the box on my back, and then lot me fall through a spiral. 
I h^d myself tumbling, and then 1 was lying on the floor — 1 know that 
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quite well — and the whole oompany sprang out of the box. The spirit 
had come upon all of us: all the puppets had become distinguished 
artists, so they said themselves, and 1 was the director. All was ready 
for the first repreaentatiou ; tlu* whole company wanted to speak to me, 
and the public also. The dancing lady said tlie house would fall down 
if she did not keep it up by standing on one leg ; for she was the great 
genius, and bogged to bo treated as such. The lady who acted the 
queen wished to be treated oif the stage as a queen, or els(* she should 
get out of practice. The man wl)o was on ly employed to deliver a letter 
gave himself just as many airs as the first lover, for he declanMl the little 
ones were just as iirq)ortant as the great ones, and all w(‘re of equal 
eousequence, eonsidi'.njd as an artistic wliole. The hero would only play 
parts composcMl of n(»thiiig but points ; for those brought him dowm the 
applause. The priina donna would only play in a red light ; for she 
dcclunwl that a bJuo one did not suit her complexion. It was like a 
company of flies in a bottle ; and 1 was in the bottle with them, for 1 
was the director. My bri'atli stopped and my head whirled round ; I 
\vas as miserable as a man can be. It was quite a novel kind of men 
among whom 1 now found myself. 1 only wislu'd I liad them all in the 
box again, and that I had never been a director at all ; so 1 told them 
roundly that aftijr all they, were nothing but puppets j and then they 
killed me. I found myself lying on my bed in my room ; and how I got 
there, and how 1 got awuy at all from the Polyteehiiic candidate, ho may 
perhaps know, for I don’t. The moon shone upon the floor where the 
()ox lav open, a^’d the dolls all in a confusion together — great and small 
all BcattenHi about ; but 1 was not idle. Out of bed 1 jumped, and into 
the box tliey nlul all to go, some on their heads, some on tlieir feet, and 
1 sliut down the lid and seated myself upon the box. ‘ Xow' you ’ll just 
have to stay there,’ said 1, ‘ and 1, shall beware how I wish you flesh and 
ulood agaiu.’ 1 felt quite light ; my good linmour had come back, and I 
was the liappiest of mortabs. The Polytechnic student had fully purified 
inc. 1 sat us Iiappy as a king, and went to sleep on the box. The next 
morning— strictly speaking it was ndon, for I slept wonderfully late that 
day — 1 was still sitting there, luippy and conscious that my former wish 
liad been a foolish one. I inquired for the Polyleehuie candidate, but 
he Wiis gone, like the Greek and Koman gods ; and from that time I Ve 
been the happiest of men. 1 am a happy director : none of my company 
<’ver grumble, nor my public either, for they are always merry. I can 
put iny pieces together just as 1 please. I take out of every comedy 
.what pleases me best, and no one is angry at it.« Pieces that are ne- 
glected now-a-days by the great public, but which it u^d to run after 
thirty years ago, and at which it used to cry till the tears ran down its 
cheeks, those pieces I now take up : I put them before the little ones, 
and llio liftlo ones cry jpst ns papa and mamma used to cry thirty yean 
ago; but I shorten them, for tlu» youngsters don’t like a long palaver;, 
wiiat they w ant is something mournful, but quick.” 
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THE PIGS. r 

• 

Chaeles DiCKEifS once told us about a pifj, and since that time we 
are in a good humour if wo only hear one grunt. St. Antony 4ook the; 
pig under his protection ; and when wo think of the prodigal son we 
always associate with him the idea of feeding swinQ; and it was in front 
of a pig-sty that a certain carriage stopped in Sweden, about which I am 
going to talk. The farmer had hiy pig-^ty built out towards the bigli 
road, close by his house, and it was a wonderful pig-sty. It was an old 
state carriage. The seats had been taken out and the wheels taken olK, 
and so the body of the old coach lay on tbo ground, and four pigs w(*re 
shut up inside it. 1 wonder if these wTre the first that had ever [>ccn 
there? That point could not certainly bo determined; but that it had 
been a real state coach everything bore witness, even to the damask rag 
that hung down from the roof; everything spoke of better days. 

Humph ! humph ! said the occupants ; and the coacli creaked and 
groaned, for it*liad come to a mournful end, “ The beautiful has de- 
parted,” it sighed — or at least it might have done so. 

We came back in autumn. The coach was there still, but the pigs 
were gone. They were playing the^grand Idrds out in the woods. 
‘Blossoms and leaves were gone from all the trees, and storm and rain 
ruled, and gave them neither peace nor rest ; and tbo birds of passage 
had flown. 
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“The beautiful has departed! Tliis was the glorious green wood, 
but tho song of the birds and tlie warm sunshine are gone ! gone ! ” 
Tlius said tho mournful voice that creaked in the lofty branches of 
the trees, and it sounded like a deep-drawii sigh, a sigh from the bosom 
of the wild rose tree, and of him wno sat there ; it was the Rose King. 
Do you know liim ? lie is all beard, the finest reddish-green beard; he 
is easily recognized. Go up to the wild rose bushes, and when in 
autumn all the llowers have faded from them, and only the wild hips 
remain, you will ofum find under them a great red-green moss flower; 
and that is tl>e Rose King. A little green leaf grows up out of his 
head, and that 's his leather. Lie is the only man of his kind on the 
rose bush ; and he it was who sighed. 

“ Gone, gone ! The beautiful is gone ! The roses have faded, and 
the leaves fall down. It’s wet here; it’s boislerous here. The birds 
who used to sing arcs diiinh, and the pigs go out hunting for acorns, and 
they are the lords of the forest.” 

The nights were cold and the days were misty; but, for all that, the 
raven sat on the branch and sang, “ Good, good ! ” 

liaveti and crow sat on llic high hough ; and they had a large family, 
who all said, “ Good, good ! ” and the majority is always right. 

Uiuler the high trees, in the hollow, was a great puddle, and here the 

K reclined, gr(‘ai and small. They found the place so inexpressibly 
ly. ”0»u! oui!” they all exclaimed. That was all the French 
they knew, but even that was something; and they were so clever and 
so flit. / 

Tlie old onps lay cpiite still, and reflected ; the young ones were very 
busy, and were n(»t ipiiet a moment. One little porker had a twist in 
his tail jiko a ring, aud this ring was his mothers ])riae: she tiiought 
all the rest were looking at the ring, and thinking only of tho ring; but 
that they were not doing ; tliey were thinking of themselves and of what 
was useful, and what was the use of tho wood. They had always heard 
that the acorns they ate? grew at the roots of the trees, and accordingly 
they had gj'ubbcd up the ground; but there eanu? quite a little pig — it’s 
always the young ones who come out with their new-fangled notions — 
wlio doelared that the acorns fell down from the branches, for one had 
just fallen down on his h(?ad,aud the idea had struck him at once, after- 
wards ho had made observations, and now was quite certain on the point. 
The old ones put tlicir licads together. 

“ Uinph ! ” they said, “ uinj)h ! The glory has departed the twitter- 
ing of the birds is all over; we want fruit; whatever ’s good to cat is 
good, and wo oat everything.” .. 

“ Oui \ oui! ” chimed in all the rest. 

But the mother now looked at her little porker, the one with the ring 
iu bis tail. i 

“ Out? must not overlook the beautiful ” she said. 

“ Good 1 good ! ” cried the Crow, and flew down from tho tree to try 
and get an appointment as nightingale ; for somo one must be appointed ; 
and^he Crow obtained the oificc directly. 
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“ Goire I gone ! *’ sighed the Bose King. “ All thc^ beautiful is gone !*' 

It was boisterous, it was grey, cold, and i^pindy ; and through the forest 
and over the field swept the rain in long dark streaks. Where is the 
bird who sang P where are the flowers upon the meadow, and the swcot 
berries of the wood ? Gone ! gone ! 

Then a light gleamed from the forester’s house. It was lit up like a 
star, and threw its long ray among the trees. A st)ng sounded forth 
out of the bouse. Beautiful children played there round tlui old grand- 
father. lie sat with the Bible on his knee, and road of the Creator and 
of a better world, and spoke of spring that would rotuni, of the forest 
that would niTay itself in fresh green, of the roses that would bloom, 
the nightingale that would sing, and of the beautiful that would reign 
in its glory again. 

But the Jvoso King heard it not, for ho sat in the cold, damp weather, 
and sighed, “ Gone ! gone ! ” And the pigs were the lorjds of the forest, 
and the old Mother Sow looked proudly at her little porker with the 
twist in his tail. 

There is always somebody wdio has a soul for the beautiful ! ** she i 
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A PICTURE FROM THE FORTRESS WALL. 

It is autumn we stand on the fortress waif, and look out over the 
*8ea ; we look at the numerous ships, and at the Swedish coast on the 
other side of the Sound, which rises far above the mirror of waters in 
the evening glow; behind us the 'wood stands sharply out; mighty 
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trees aurroucd us, the yellow leaves flutter down from the branches. 
Below, at the foot of the wall, stand gloomy bouses fenced in with 
palisades; in these it is very narrow and dismal, but still more dismal 
is it behind the grated loopholes in the wall, for there bit the prisoners, 
the v’orsi criminals. 

A ray of the sinking sun shoots into the bare coll of one of the cap- 
tives. The sun sliines iiprui the good and the evil. The dark stubborn 
criminal throws an impatient look at the eohl ray. A little bird flies 
towards tbo grating. 'J’he bird twitters to the i\ieked as to tho just. 
He only utters his short ‘Mwcet! tweet’” bat he perches upon the 
grating, claps his wings, ])ceks a feather from ont? of them, jiull’s hiinsell* 
out, and sets his feathers on end on his neck and breast ; and the bad 
chained man looks at him : a milder expression eomCwS into the erimhial’s 
hard face; in his breast then* swells up a thought — a thought he him- 
self cannot rightly analyse; Imt the thought has to do with tin* sun- 
beam, with the scent of violets which grow luxuriant ly in spring at the 
foot of tho wall. Now the liorns of the chasseur soldiers kouikI merry 
and full. The little bird starts, and ilies away ; the sunbeam gradiialiy 
vanishes, and again it is dark in the room, and dark in the heart of tlu* 
bad man; hut still the sun has shone into that heart, and the twittering 
of the bird has touched it ! 

Sound on, ye glorious strains of tho hunting-horns I Continue to 
sound, for the evening is mild, and the surface of the sea, smooth as a 
mirror, heaves slowly and gently. 


, IX THE DUCK-YARD. 

4 - nucK arrived from Portugal. Some said she came from Spain, hut 
that ’s all the same. At any rate she was called the Portuguese, and 
laid epgs, and was killed and cooked, and that was her career. But the 
ducklings w'hich civpt forth from hVr eggs were afterwards akso called 
Portuguese, and tliero is something in that. Now, of the whole family 
there was only one left in tho duck -yard, a v;ird lo which tho chickens 
had access likewise, and where the cock ' strutted about in a Tcr}^ 
aggressive umiincr. 

*‘He annoys 1110 with his loud crowdiig !” observed the Portuguese 
Duck. “ But he ’s a handsome bird, there ’s no denying that, though he is 
not a drake^ Ho ought to moderate his voice, hiit. that ’s an art insepar- 
able from polite education, like that jmssesfied by the little singing birds 
over in the lime trees in the neighbour’s gardeu. Hotv eharmingjy they 
sing! There’s something quite pretty in their warbling. 1 call it 
Portnoi. If I had only such a little singing bird, I ’d ho a mother to 
him, kind and good, for that ’s ill my blood, my Portuguese blood !” 

And while she was still speaking, a little Singing Bird came head over 
heels from the roof into the yard. . Tlie cat was behind him, but the 
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Bird escaped with a brohen winu, apd tliat ’s 1 io\a ho came tumbliiif? into 
the yard. 

“ Tliat ’k just like the eat ; i*\} 0 ’s a villain !'’ niiid tlie Porfcu^ruoKO Duck. 
*• I remetuber her ways when I had ehildren cd* iny own. That such a 
creature should allowed to li\<\ jtnd It) ^xancier about upon the roofs ! 
i don’t think they do sueh things in Portupd !” 

And she pitied tlie little Sinajirifij Bird, and the other Ducks who were 
not of Portuj^ueso descent pitied him too. 

“ Poor little creature ! lliey said, as one after a,i\i»<hor came up. “ Wo 
certainly can’t sinir,” Ihey said, hut we have a soundiriu: board, orsomo- 
thiii^ ofl he kind, within us ; we can feel ili.it, ihruii^ii w e don’t talk of it.” 

^‘Bnt I can talk nf i1/* said ihc^ l\»rtu<^ue.'e Dutk ; “and] ’ll do some- 
thinj; for ilie litt le fellow, f«)r lha.t ’s iny duty !”. And slu* stepped into 
the water-tr(m;j:li. and beat her wiiii^s upon the wal(‘r so heartily, that 
the litthi Sin<riii<4: Bird Asas alino'^t drowiu^d by the hath he p;ot, but the 
Duck meant it kindly, ‘’'riiat’s a e:ood deed,” sin* .said: “the others 
may lake <'\'ainpie hy it 

“ .-aid t!w‘ littl(* Bird - one of lii.s wmi:;s was l)i\)ken, and ho 

found it dillieiilt t(» sl>aki‘diimself ; but Ik* quite nndi rslfiod tliat tlu* bath 
>vas kindly Tii(*aiiL “ ihm are ^erv kind-bearted, tuadam,” ho said ; but 
be <lid not v. I-^h for a seeciul halli. 

“1 iie\«. r about my h(':irl.” eontinui*d tlu* Poriuguoso 

Duck, hut J kiKnv this much, that I hne a,ll my f{‘llow-creaf uros except 
the eat; hut nohody can e:\j.e('t me to love In r, !or she ate* np two of 
my diickling>. Jhit pray inaki^ yourself at home, forgone ean make 
oneself ooml'oriahh*. J myself am lr«)m a slrans^e eouiitry, as you may 
SCO from iny hearing juul frotri lus* leathery di’(‘ss. Ary drake is a 
native of tlicse parts, lie’s not of my race; hut for all tliat J ’in not 
proud ! If any one lu'ro in the yard can uiiderslaud you, 1 may assert 
that J am that person.” 

She’s <|uite liill of Portiilak,” said a litthj coinmion Duck, who was 
witty ; and all the oth(?r common Duck.s coiivsid(jr(*d the w ord Porlnhfk 
quite a good .joke, for it sounded lilto Portugal ; and they iiudgcid each 
other and said “ Rapp !” It was tiwi witty ! And all the other Dueks 
nowr began to notiee the liltie Binging Bird. 

“ Tlu* f Portuguese has certainly a greatc*r command of language,” th(*y 
said. *‘For our part, w’c don’t care to fill our beaks with sueh long 
words, but our sympathy is just as great. If we don’t do 'anything for 
you, w’l* march about with you everywhere ; and we think that tJie best 
thing w(‘ can do.” , 

You have a^lovely voice,” said one of the oldest. “It must be a 
great satisfaction to be able to give so mu<*b pleasure as you are able to 
impart. J certainly am no great judge of your song, and consequently 
I keep my beak shut^ and even that is better tl^^n talking wonseuae to 
you, as others do.” ' • 

* ‘‘Don’t plague him so,” interposc*d the Portugue.se Duck : “he requires 
rest and nursing.' My little Binging Bird, do you wiali me to prepare 
anothci^ bath for you ” 


K 
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“ OH, no 1 pray lot me He dry !” was the little Bird’s petition. 

" Tlio water euro is the only remedy for me when 1 am unwell,” quotH 
tHe Portugnewc. “ Aiiuiscment is beneficial too. The neighbouring 
fowls will Btiou come to jiay their visit. There are two Cochin Chinese 
among them. They wear leathere on their legs, are well educated, and 
have been brought from aliir, consequently they stand higher than the 
others in iny regard.” ^ 

And the Fowls ciiiue, and the Cock came ; to-day he was polite enough 
to abstain from being l■ud(‘. 

“ You arc a true Singing Bird,” he said, “and you do as much with 

{ rour little voice as <'an po.ssibly be done with it. But one requires a 
ittle more shrilhiess, llmt every hearer may hear that one is a male.” 



TKG LltlLK UIJiD JCECKiVES mbriMILISllXlU L'Al'UONAOfi. 

The two Cliinoao stood quite cnehanted with the sippearance of the 
Singing Bird. He looked voiy much rumpled after his bath, so that he 
seemed to them to liave quite the appearance of a little Cochin China fowl. 

“He’s charming,” they cried, and begair a conversation with him, 
speaking iu whispers, and using the most aristocratic Chinese dialect. 

“We are of your race,” they continued. “The Ducks, even the 
Portuguese, are swimming birds, as you cannot fail to have noticed. 
You do not know us yet ; very few know us, pr give themselves the 
trouble to make our acquaintance — ^not even any of the fowls, though 
we are bom to occupy a higher grade on the ladder than most of the 
rest. But that does not disturb us : we quietly pursue our path amid 
the others, whose prineiplcK are certainly not ours; for we look at 
things on the favouraWc side, j|^id only speak of what is good, though 
it is difficult sometimes to find something when nothing exists. Except 
ps two and the Cock, theie’s no one in the whole poultry-yard who is at,, 
talented and polite. It cannot even be said of the inhabitaiitB of 
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theduck-yuri We warn you, little Singing Bird : don’t trust that one 
yonder with the short tail-feathers, for she’s cunning. The pied one 
there, with the <Tooked stripes on h(‘r wings, is a strife-seeker, and lets 
nobody have tin* last word, though she’s always in tho wrong. The fat 
duck yonder spt^uks evil of every one, and that ’s agains^t our principles ; 
if we have nothing good to toll, we should hold our beaks. The Por- 
tuguest* is tho only one who has any education, and with whom one can 
associate, but she is ])assionate, and talks too much about P<»rtugal.” 

“1 wonder what those two Chinese are alwjiys whispering to one 
another about ? ” ’whispered one Duck to her fricuid. “ Th<*y annoy me — 
wo haie nt*vcr spoken to them.” 

Now' tho Drake came up, JJo thought the little Singing Bird was a 
jsparrow- 

“ Well, 1 don’t und<’rstaud tho diflbronce,** ho said ; “ and indeed it’s 
all the same thing, lie’s only a plaything, and if one has them, why, 
one has them.” 

Don’t attach any valium to wliat he says,” the Portugueso whispered. 
*‘Ho’ 8 very rospectabh* in biisines.s matliTS; and with liim busines.s 
takes ])rei*ed(‘,iice of everything. But now I sbaJl lie down fora reaL 
One ow(w that to oiu'self, that oiu' may b(s nice and fat when ono id to 
bo embalmed with apples and plums.” 

And aec'ordingly she lay down in tbo sun, and winked with ono eye; 
and she lay viuy eomfortably, aud she ielt v(‘ry <‘Oinfortab]o, and aho 
slept very eomfortably. 

The little Singing Bird busied himself w ith his brokcjji wing. At last 
he Jay down too, and pressed close to his protectress : tlio suu shone 
warin and bright, and he had found a \ery good place. • 

But tho neighbour’s fowls were awak(\ They went about scratching 
up the earth ; and, to tell the truth, they liacl paid the visit simply and 
solely to find food for tlieiiis(*lvi‘s. Tho Chinesf? were tho first to leave 
the duck-yard, and .the other fowls soon followwl them. Tlie witty 
little Duck said of tho Portuguese that the old lady was be<‘oming a 
ducky dotard. At this tho otheiv Ducks laughed and cackled aloud. 
“Ducky dotard,” they whispered; “that’s too witty! ” and then they 
repeated the former jolce about Portulak, and declared that it w^'is vastly 
amusing. A nd then they lay down. 

They had been lying asleep for some time, when suddenly something 
was thrown into the yard for them to eat. It came down w'ltli such a 
thwack, tliat the whole company started up from sleep and clapped their 
wings. The Portuguese awoke too, and threw herself over on the other 
aide, pressing ^e little Singing Bird very hard, as she did so. 

“ Piep !” he cried ; “ you trod very hard upon me, madam.” 

“ Well, why do you lie in my way ?” the Duck retorted. “ You must 
not be so touchy. 1 have nerves of my owm, but yet 1 never called out 
‘PiepI’.” 

* ' “Don’t be angry,” said the little Bird ; “ the ^piep * come out of my 
beak unawares.” 

The Portuguese did not listen to him, but began eating as fast as she 

7T2 
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could, and made a good meal. 'VVlieu IIiIh was ended, and she lay down 
again, the little Bird tame up, and wanted to be amiable, and sang: 

“Tilloo-iilly It-i*. 

<>¥ tliofrouil Nprintr-tinio 
I’H 8IIIK BO fine 
Ab tar away 1 fleij.’* 

“ Now I want to n'wt at’h'r my iliniu-r,” said tlio Portuguesp. “ You 
uiUHt conform to Iht* rules of ihe house while you’rt? here. 1 want to 
alecp now.’' 

Ine little SinL^ini,' Ihrd was quite taken aJiack, for he had meant it 
liindly. When Madam aftcTvvards awoke, h(‘ stood h(*for(‘ Iut again 
with 5i lit tie' corn Unit he hafl foe.ud, and laid it at her feet ; hut as she 
had not sle|)t woll, slie was naturally in a Aery had humour. 

“Give lliat to a ehielu'ii !’’ she said, “ inul don't ho always standing 
in my w*j \ 

WliA .‘in* you angry Avilh iner ” replietl the liltlo Singing Bird. 

What haAi' 1 dom* 

“ Done !’’ nqieati'd the I’oHugueso Diiek : ** your mode of expression is 
not <‘.vaetly gent(‘i'l ; a fact to Avliieh 1 imist call your attention.” 

*' Vfvsierday it was sunshine here,” said the little Bird, ‘‘hut to-day 
it’s eloudv and the air is elo.'-*e.” 

“ Yon iloii't know iiiueh about the A\ealh('r. I fancy,” retorted the 
Porlugnesi*. “Tlie day is not done yet. Don't stand there looking so 
stupid.” 

“ But you ar^ looking at me just as the AAieked eyes looked when F 
fell into the yiyd yestorday.” 

“ lmp( rtineiit creature ! ” exclaimed ihe Portuguese .Duck, “ would you 
eoDiparo pne Avith the eat, that heiist of prey ? There’s not w drop of 
mnlicious blootl iu me. l’\*e taken your part, and wull teach you good 
nmnners.” 

And so saying, slie hit olf the JSiuging Bird’s head, and he lay dead on 
the ground. 

“Noav, wdiat’a the moaning of tlfisr” she said, “ could he not bear 
even tliat F Then certainly he AA\as not made for tliis Avorld. I *ve been* 
like a mother to him, I know that, for I ’ve a good heart.” 

Then the neighbour's Dock stuck Ids head into the yard, and crowed 
with steam-engine powxr. 

“ You ’ll kill me with your crowing I” she cried. “ It ’s all your fault, 
lie ’b lost his head, and I am very near losing mine.” 

“ There *s not much lying Avhere he fell !” oh8er>'ed tlio Cock. 

** Speak of him with respect,” retorted the Portugues(fDuck,‘^for he 
had song, manners, and education, lie was affectionate and soft, and 
that ^8 as good in animals as in your so-called hiunan beings.” 

And all the Ducks came croAA ding round the little dead Singing Bird. 
Ducks have strong passions, Avlfether tliey feel envy or pity; and as 
there was nothing here to envy, pity manifested itself, even in the two 
Chinese. 

-•‘We shall never get such a singing bird again; he was almost a 
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Chinese,’* they whispered : and they wept with a mighty clucking sound, 
and all the fowls clucked too, but the Ducks went about with the redder 
eyes. 

“ We ’ve hearts of our own,” they said ; “ nobody can deny that.” 

“Hearts!” repeated the Portuguese, “yes, that wo have, almost us 
much as in Portugal.” 

“ Let us think of getting something to satisfy our hunger,” said the 
Drake, “ lor that *s the moat important point. If one of our toys is 
broken, wdiy, we have plenty more!’* 


• THi: LED shoes; 

Theiik w'as once a litth? girl; a very nice pretty little girl. But in 
summer slie had to go barefoot, IxrauHt^ sire was poor, leid in winter 
she W(»r(‘ tliiek wooden shoc‘s, so that her little insU^j) heejimo ijiiitc reel, 
altogether red. 

In the middle of the ^illag(' lived an old shoemakcT’s wife: she sat, 
and aew<‘d, as well as slie < a pair of liitle shoos, of old strips of 
rod eh*th : tluw w<‘r(‘ clunisv enough, hut \\<'ll meant, and the little, 
girl Avas to have them. The little girfs name was Karen. 

On the day wdieii Iut mother was bijri(‘d s}>e receivc^d the ml shotts 
and wore them for lla* lirst time. They were eertainlv not suited for 
mourning; but she had no others, and therefore thrust her little bare 
feet into them and walkc'd behind the plain deal (‘ollui. • 

Suddenly a great carriage <*ame by, and in the earrlago sat an old 
lady : she looked at tlie liitle girl and f(;lt pity for her, and sifid to the 
clerCTHian, 

Qive me the little girl, and I will provide for her.” 

Karen thought this Avas I'or the sake of the shoos ; but the old lady 
declared they were hide,ous ; and they were burned. Jiut Karen h(*r- 
Jiclf Avas clothed neatly and properly: she aa^'is taught to read and to 
sew, and the people said bIkj Avas agreeable. But her mirror said, “ \"ou 
are much more than agreeable ; you are beautiful.” 

Once the Queen traA'elled through the country, and had her little 
daughter Avith her; and the daughter Avas a Princess. Ami the pef»jde 
flocked towards the oa.stle, and Karen too Avas among them; and tho 
little Princess stood in a fine Avhite dress at a window, and let herself 
be gazed at. phe haci neither train nor golden croAvn, but she Avorc 
splendid red morocco shoes ; they Avere certainly far handsomer than 
those the shoemaker’s wife had nmde for little Karen. Nothing in the 
world can compare with red shoes ! 

Now Karen was old enough to be cospfirmed;*nfiw clothes were made 
for her, and she was to have new 8ho^»s. The rich shoemaker in the 
town took the measure' of her little feet ; this was done in his own 
house, in his Uttle room, and there stood great glass cases with neat 
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Bhoes and shining boots. It had quite a charming appearance, but the 
old lady could not see well, and therefore took no pleasure in it. Among 
the shoos stood a red pair,, just like those whicJi the Princess had worn. 
How beautiful they were I I'lie shoemaker also said they had l)(*en made 
for ii Count’s (^hild, but they had not fitted. 

“That iruist be patent leather,” observed the old lady, “the shoes 
shine so ! ” 

“Yes, they shine!” replied Karen; and they fitted her, and were 
bought, lint the old lady did not know that thj*y were red ; lor she 
would uevcT have allowed Karen to go to her confirmation in red shoes; 
and that is what Karen diil. 

Every one was i()(»iviug at lier shoes. And wh(*u she went across the 
church j)or( li, towards the door of 11 h‘ choir, it seemed to l}er as if the 
old ])ictnrt‘S on the tond)stoiiOH, the jiortraita of tldrgj^iuen and clergy- 
men’s \vivt‘s, in their slitf eol’.ars and long blaek .garments, fixed their 
eyes upon her red ulioes. And she thought of her shoes only, when 
the priest laid his hand upon )ut Ix^ad and spoke holy words. And the 
orgmi ]K*!iK‘d solemuly, the eliildren sang with their fresh sweet voit'Cs, 
and the old prceeiitor sang too ; but Karen thought only of her red 
shoes. 

In tlie aflernoon tho old lady was informed by excry one that the 
shoes \Nere rod ; and slie said it was naughty and unsuitable, and that 
when Karen wt'ut to church in future, she should always go iu black 
shoos, even if they were old. 

^i’ext Sunday was Sacnumnit Sumlay. And Karen looked at the 
black shoes, and looked at the red ones — looked at them again— and 
put on tho n'd oiu's. 

The sun sluuu* gloriously ; Karen and the old lady w'(;nt along the 
foot-patfi through the fields, and it was rather dusty. 

By the church door stood an old in>alid soldier with a crutch and a 
long beard ; the beard was rather red than white, for it was red alto- 

{ {ether ; aiul lu' bow'cd dowm almost to the ground, and asked the old 
ady if lie might dust her shoes. And Karen also stretched out her 
little foot. 

“ Look, what jiretty dancing-shoes ! ” said the old soldier. “ Tit so 
tightly when you daiice 1 ” 

And he tapped the soles with liis baud. And the old lady gave the 
soldier an alms, and went into the chutxdi with Karen. 

And every one in the church looked at Karen’s ri^d shoes, and all the 
pictures' looked at them. And while Karen knelt in the church she 
only thought of Iut rod shoes ; and she forgot to sing, her psalm, and 
foi^t to say her prayer. 

Sow all the people went out of church, and the old lady stepped 
into her carriage. Kai;pn lifted up her foot to step in too ; then the old 
soldier said, «. 

“ Look, what beautiful dancing-shoes ! ” 

And Karen could not resist ; she was obliged to dance a few steps ; 
a;^d when she once began, her legs went on dancing. It was just aa 
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though tlic shoes had obtained power over her. She danced round the 
comer of the church — she could no*t help it ; the coachman w'as obli^d 
to run behind her and seize her: Jie lifted her into the carriage, but her 
feet went on dancing, so that she kicked the good old lady violently. 
At last they took oft' her shoes, and her legs became qifiet. 

At homo the shoes were put away in n cupboard ; but Karen could 
not resist looking at tIuMn. 

Now the old lady became very ill, and it was said she would not 
recover. She had to he nursed and waited on; and this was no one’s 
duty so much 'as Kanin’s. But there was to be a great ball in the 
town, and Karen w^as invited. She looked at the old Jady who could 
not recover ; she looked at the red shoes, and thouglit there would be 
no barm in it. She put on the shoes, and that she might very well 
do ; but they went to the ball and beg5n to dance. 

, But when she wished to go to the ri^ht hand, the shoes danced to the 
left, and when she wanted to go upstairs the shoes danced downwards. 
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down into the street and out at the town gate. She danced, and was 
obliged to dance, straight out into tlie dark wood. 

There was something glistening up among tho trees, and slie thought 
it was the moon, for Axa saw a face. But it was the old soldier with 
the red beard ; he sat and iiodiled, and said, 

“Look, what beautiful daueitig-shoes ! ” 

Then she was rrigiit(‘iied, and wanted to throw away the red shoes; 
but they eliing fast to lu^r. And she tore oft’ her stockings; but the 
shoos had grown last to her feet. And she danced and was compelled 
to go dancing t»v(‘r Held and meadow, in rain and sunshine, by night 
and by dny : hut it was most dreadful at night. 

She danced out into the open ehurchyard; but tho dead llierc do not 
dance : they have far bettor iliiiig.s to do. She wished <ti sit down on 
the poor man’s grave, where the bitter fern grows; but there was no 

S eace nor rest for her. And Avhen she danced towards the open church 
oor, sIkj saw there an angel in long white garments, with wings that 
reached from his shoulders to his feet; his count(mam‘e was serious and 
Btern, and in hi.s hand lu^ held a sword that was broad and gleaming. 

“Thou slialt dance! ** he said — “ dance on thy red shoes, till thou art 
jjale and (‘old, and till thy body shrivels to a skeJetou. Thou shalt dunce 
Irom door to door; and wdiere proud, haiighly children dw’ell, shalt thou 
knock, that tlu^ may hear thee, and be afraid of thee 1 Thou shalt 
dance, danc<^ I *’ 

“ Mercy ! ” cried Ivaren, 

But she did ipjt hear wliat the ang(d answ'ored, for the shoes carried 
her away — carried her through the door on to tlu^ field, over stock and 
stone, and sluvwas ahvays obliged to dance. 

One morning sin? danced past a door which she knew well. There was 
a sound of ])salm-singing within, and a eoftin was carritnl out, adorned 
with flowers. Then she kiunv that the <dd huly was dead, and ejie felt 
that she was deserted by all, and condemned by the angel of heaven. 

She danced, and was compelled t(» dance -to dance in the dark night. 
Tho shoes carried her on over thon> and brier ; she scratched Iterself 
till sht' bled ; she danced a\vay across the heath to a little lonely house. 
Here she knew th(? (\xecutioiier dw'clt ; and she tapped with her fingers 
on tho panes, and called, 

“ Como out, come out! I cannot come in, for T must dance.* ’’ 

And the executioner said, 

“ You nrobably don’t kuow who 1 am ? 1 cut oft’ the bad people’s 
heads with my axe, and mark how my axo rings ! V 

“Do not strike oft’ my head,” said Karen, “for if you do I cannot 
repent of my sin. But striker off* my feet with the red shoes ! ” 

And then she confessed all her sin, and the executioner cut off her 
feet with the red shoes ; ,bnt the shoes danced away with the little feet 
over the fields and into the deep forest. 

And he (»ut her a ]>air of wooden feet, witli crutches, and tau^t her 
a paabn, which the criminals always sing ; and she kissed the hand that 
had held the nxe, and went away across the heath. 
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‘‘Now I have suffered pain enough for tlio red shoes/’ said she. 
“ Now 1 will go into the churcli, that they may see me.” 

And she went (piickly towards tlio church door ; but when she came 
there the red shoes danced before her, so that she was frightened, and 
turned back. 

Tht^ whole W'cek through she was sorrowful, and W(*pt many bitter 
tears ; but when Sunday came, she said, 

“ Now 1 have suffered and striven enough ! .1 tliink that 1 am just os 
good as many of tliose who sit in the church and carry their heads high.” 

And tlieu she went boldly on ; but she did not get iarther than the 
cluirchyard gate before slu', saw the red shoes dsincing along boilore her; 
then she was seized with terror, and i urned back, and repented of her 
sin right heartily. 
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And sho -wont to the parsonage, and begged to be taken there as a 
servant. She promised to be industrious, and to do all she could ; she 
did not care for wages, and only wished to be under a roof and with 
good people. The clergyman’s wife pitied lier, and took her into her 
service. And she was industrious and thoughtful. Sil^mtly she sat and 
listened when in the evening the pastor read the Bible aloud. All the 
little ones were very fond of her ; but when they spoke of dress and 
splendour and beauty she would shake her head. 

Next Sunday they Wl went to church, and she was asked if she wished 
to go too j but she looked sadly, with t^rs in her eyes’, at her crutches. 
And then the others went to hear God’s word; but sho went alone 
into her little room, which was only large enough to contain her bed 
and a chair. And he'c she sat with her hynrni-lKiok ; and as she read 
it with a pious mind, the w ind bore flie notes of the organ over to her 
Item the church ; and she lifted up her face, wet with tears, and said, 

“ O Lord, help me ! ” 
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Then the buu shone so bri^^htly ; and before her stood the angel in the 
white garments, the same she had seen that night at the church door. 
But he no Joiiger grasped the sharp sword: he held a green branch 
covered with roses ; and he touched the ceiling, and it rose up high, and 
wherever he touched it a golden star gleamed forth ; and he touched 
the walla, and they spread forth widely, and she saw the organ which 
was pealing its rich Kouncls ; and she saw the old pictures of clergymen 
and their wives ; and the congregation sat in the decorated seats, and 
sang from their hjmn-boolvs. The church had come to the poor girl in 
her narrow room, or her chamber liad become a church. She sat in the 
chair with the rest of. the clergyman’s people ; and when they had 
liuished the psalm, and looked up, they nodded and said, 

“ That was right, that you came liere, Karen.” 

It was mercy ! ” said she. 

i^nd the organ sounded its glorious notes; and the children’s voices 
singing in chorus sounded SAveet and lovely ; the clear sunshine streamed 
so warm through the window upon the chair in 'vvhicJi Karen sat ; and 
her heart bei^ame so filled with sunshine, peace, and joy, that it broke. 
Her soul flew on the sunbeams to heaven ; and there w'as nobody who 
asked after the Hed Shoes ! 


SOUP ON A SAUSAGE.PEG. 


I. 

‘‘THAT4waa a remarkably fine dinner yesterday,” observed an old 
Mouse of the female sex to another who nad not been at the festive 
gathering. “ J sat number twenty-one from the old Mouse King, so 
that I was m)t badly placed. Should you like to hear the order of the 
banquet ? The courses were very well arranged — mouldy bread, bacon 
rind, tallow candle, and sausage — ancl then the same dislies over again 
from the l)eginuiiig ; it was just as good as having two banquets in suc- 
cession. There was as much joviality and agreeable jesting as in the 
family circle. Nothing was left but the pegs at the ends of the sausages. 
And the discourse turned upon these ; and at last the expression, ' Soup 
on sausage rinds,’ or, as they have the proverb in the neighbouring 
country, ‘ Soup on a sausage-pog,’ was mentioned. Every one had heard 
the proverb, but no one had ever tasted the sausage-peg soup, much 
less prepared it. A capital toast was drunk to the inventdr of toe soup, 
and it was said he* deserved to be a relieving officer. Was not that 
witty p And the old Mouse King stood up, and promised that the young 
female mouse who could *best prepare that soup should be his queen; 
and a year was allowed for tlie trial.” 

“ That was not at all bad,” said the other Mouse ; but how does one 
prepare this soup P ” 
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“Ah, how is it prepared? That is just what all the young female 
mice, and the old ones too, are asking. They woilld all very much like 
to be queen ; but they don’t want to take the trouble to go out into the 
world to learn how to prepare the soup, and that they would certainly 
have to do. But every one has not the gift of leaving the family circle 
and the chimney comer. In foreign parts one can't get cheese rinds 
and bacon every day. No, one must bear hunger, and perhaps be eaten 
up alive by a cat.” 

Such were probably the considerations by which the majority were 
deterred from going out into the wide world and gaining information. 
Only four Mice announced themselves ready to depart. They were 
young and brisk, but poor. Each of them wished to proceed to on© 
of the fcujr quarters of tlie globe*, and tlien it W’ould become manifest 
which of them was favoured by fortune. Every otie took a sausage-peg, 
so as to keep in mind the object of the journey. Tho stiff sausage-peg 
was to be to them as a pilgrim’s staff. 

It was at the beginning of May that they set out, and they did not 
return till the May of tho following year ; and then only three of them 
appeared. The fourth did not report herself, nor was there any intelli- 
gence of her, though the day of trial was close at hand. 

“ Tes, there ’s always some drawback in oven the pleasantest affair, 
said the Mouse King. 

And then he gave orders that all mice within a circuit of many 
miles should be invited. They were to asHcrnblo in the kitchen, where 
the thriMj travelled Mice would stand up in a row, while a sausage-peg, 
shroude^d in crape, ivas set up as a memento of the fourth, who was 
missing. No one was to proclaim his opinion till the Mouse King had 
settled what was to be said. And now let us hear. 


II 

Wltat the Jirsi little Mouse had ^cen and learned in her travels, 

**When I went out into the wide world,” said the little Mouse, ”i 
thought, as many think at my age, that I had already learned everything ; 
but that was not the case. Years must pass before one gets so far. I 
went to sea at once. I went in a ship that steered towards the north. 
They had told me that the ship’s cook must know how to manage things 
at sea ; but it is easy^enough to manage things when one lui?< plenty of 
sides of bacon, and whole tubs of salt pork, and mouldy ^our. One 
has delicate living on board ; but one does not learn to prepare soup on 
a sausage-peg. We sailed along for many days and nights ; tho ship 
rocked fearfully, and we did not get off without a wetting. When w© 
^ at last reached the port to which we jsere bodnd, I left the ship ; and 
* it was high up in the far north. 

“ It is a wonderful thing, to go out of one’s own comer at home, and 
sail in a ship, where one has a sort of comer too, and then suddenly to 
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find oneself hundreds of miles awa;f in a strange , land. I saw great 
pathless forests of pine and birch, which smelt so strong that I sneezed, 
and thought of sausage. There' were great lakl^s there too. ' When I 
came close tt) th(um the Abaters were quite clear, but from a distance they 
looked black as ink. (Ireat swans floated upon them : 1 thought at first 
they were spots of foam, they lay so still ; but then I saw them walk 
ana fly, and i recognized tlieni. Tliey belong to the goose family — one 
can sec that by tlKiir walk ; for no one can deny his parentage. I kept 
with my own kind. J Mssociated with tho forest and field mice, who, by 
tb© way, know very little, especially as n'gards cookery, though this was 
the very subject that had brought me abroad. Tlie thought that soup 
might be boih*d on a sausage-peg ivas such a slarfcling statemeut to 
them, tliat it flew at once frenn mouth to iiiduth tlirougli tho whole 
forest. They dt'clarcd the ])roblein could never bes solved ; and little did 
I think that tlicre, on the vt?ry lirst Jiight, 1 should be initiated into the 
method of its ])rcparaiion. It was in the height of summer, and that, 
the mice said, Avas tho reason a\ Iiy the wood smelt so strongly, and why 
the herbs were so fragrant, and the lakes so transparent and yet so 
dark, with their white SAviumiing swans. 

On tho margin oi* the wood, among three or four houses, a pole as 
tall as the mainmast of a ship had been erected, and from its summit 
huug wreaths and fluttering ribbons: tliis was called a maypole. Men 
and maids danced round the tree, and sang as loudly as they could, to 
tho violin of tho llddlcr. There were merry doings at sundown and’ in 
the moonlight, but 1 took no i)art in tboin— wlnijL has a little mouse to 
do with a May ‘dance? 1 sat in the soft moss and held iny sausage- 
peg fast. Tbe moon ill row its beams especially upon one spot, Avliere 
a tree stood, covered witli moss so cxcecdiugly tine, 1 may almost A^eiiture 
to say ikwas as fine as the skin of the Mouse King; but it was of a 
green colour, and that is a great relief to the eye. 

“All at uucc, tho most charming little people came marching forth. 
They were only tall cnougli to reach to iny knee. They looked like men, 
but were betier proportioned; they called themselves elves, and had 
delicate clotlu's on, of flower leaves trimmed with the wings of flies and 
gnats, which had a very good appearance. Directly they appeared, they 
seemed to bo seeking for something — I know not Avhat ; but at last 
some of them «‘ame towards me, and the chief pointed to my sausage- 
peg, and said, ‘ That is just such a one as we want — it is pointed — it is 
capital!’ and the longer he looked at my pilgrim’s staff the more de- 
lighted he became. ^ 

“ ‘ I will lend it,’ I said, ‘ but not to keep.’ 

“ ‘ Not to keep !’ they all repeated ; and they seized the sausage-peg, 
which I gave up to them, and danced aAvay to the spot where the fine 
moss grew ; and here they set up the peg in tlie midst of the green. 
They wanted to have a fiiaypole pf their own, and the one they now had 
seemed cut out for them ; and they decorated it so that it was beautifuf 
to behold. 

“ First, little spiders spun it round with gold thread, and hung it all 
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over with fluttering veils and flags, so finely w'oven, bleached so snowy 
white in the moonshine, that they dazzled my eyes. They took cohnjrs 
from the butterfly’s wing, and strewed these over the white linen, and 
flowers and diamonds gleamed upon it, so that I did not kuow my 
sausage-peg again : there is not in all the world such a maypole as they 
had made of it. And now came the real great party of eh es. They 
were quite without clothes, and looked as genteel as possible ; and they 
invited me to be present at the feast ; but I was to keep at a certain 
distance, for I was too large, for them^ 

“ And now began such music ! It sounded like thousands of glass 
bells, so full, so rich, that I thought the swans were singing. I fancied 
also that I heard the voice of the ettekoo and the bla(*kbird, and at last 
the whole forest seemed to join in. 1 heard chiltlren’s voices, the sound 
of bells, and the song of birds; the most glorious melodies — and all 
came from the elves’ maypole, namely, my sausage-peg. I should never 
hate believed that so much could come out of it ; but that depends very 
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much upon the hands into which it falls. I was quite touched. I wept, 

a little mouse may weep, 'with pure pleasure. 

“ The night was far too short ; but it is not longer up yonder at that 
season. In the morning dawn the breeze began to blow', the mirror of 
the forest lake was covered with ripples, and all the delicate veils and 
flags fluttered away in the air. The waving garlands of spider's web, 
the hanging bridges and balustrades, and whatever else they are called, 
flew away os if they were nothing at all. Six elves brought me bac*k 
my sausage -peg, and asked me at the same time if 1 had any wish that 
they could gratify ; so I asked them if they could tell me how soup was 
made on a sausago-peg. 

^ * How toe do it P ’ asked ’the chief of the elves, with a smile. Why, 
you have just seen it. 1 fancy you hardly know your sausage-peg 
again?’ 

“ ‘ You only mean that as a joke,’ I replied. And then I told them 
in so many words, why T had undertaken a journey, and what great 
Ik^s were founded on the operation at home. ‘ What advantage,’ I 
a^ed, ‘ can accrue to our Mouse King, and to our whole powerful state, 
from the fact of my having witnessed all this festivity ? 1 cannot shake 
it out of the sausage-peg, and say, “ Look, here is the peg, now the soup 
will come.” That would be a dish that could only be put on the table 
when tho guests had dined.’ 

“ Then the elf dipped his little finger into the cup of a blue violet, 
and said to me, 

“ ‘ See here ! I will anoint your pilgrim’s staff ; and when you go bock 
to your country, and come to the castle of the Mouse King, you have 
but to touch him with the staff, and violets will spring forth and cover 
its whole surffice, even in the coldest winter-time. And so 1 think I ’ve 
' given yop sometliing to carry home, and a little more than something ! ’ ” 

But before the little Mouse said what this “ something more ” was, 
fdie stretched her staff out towards tho King, and in very truth the most 
beautiful bunch of violets burst forth ; and the scent was so powerful 
that the Mouse King incontinently ordered the mice who stood nearest 
the chimn^' to thrust their tails ihto tho fire and create a smell of 
burning, for the odour of the violets was not to be borne, and was not 
of the kind he liked. 

“ But what was the ‘ something more,’ of which 3 ^ou spoke ? ” asked 
the Mouse King. 

^‘Why,” the little Mouse answered, “I think it is what they call 
effect !” and herewith she turned the staff round, and lo ! there was not 
a single flower to be seen upon it ; she only held^fche naked skewer, and 
lifted this up, as a musical conductor lifts his bdfon. “ ‘ Violets,’ the eu 
said to me, ‘are for sight, and smell, and touch. Therefore it yet 
remains to provide for hearing and taste! ’ ” 

And now the little Mouse begiUi to beat time ; and music was heard, 
not such as sounded in the foreht among the elves, but such as is heard 
in the kitchen. There was a bubbling sound of boiling and roasting ; and 
all at (mce it seemed as if the sound were rushing through every chimn^. 
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And pots or kettles Trere boiling over. The fireoshovel hammered upon 
the brass kettle, and then, on a sudden, all was quiet again. They heard 
the quiet subdued song of the tea-kettle, and it was wonderful to hear 
— ^they could not quite tell if the kettle were beginning to sing or leaving 
off ; and the little pot simmered, and the big pot simmered, and neither 
oared for the other : there seemed to be no reason at all in the pots. And 
the little Mouse flourished her hdton more and more wildly ; the po1» 
foamed, threw up large bubbles, boiled over, and the wind roared and 
whistled through the chimne}'. Oh! it becaiiio so terrible that tho 
little Mouse lost her stick at last. 

That was a heavy soup ! ” said the kjpuse King. “ Shall wc not 
soon hear about tlie preparation ? ” 

“ That was all,” said the little Mouse, with a bow. 

'"That all ! Then we sliould be glad to hear what tho next has to 
relate,” said the Mouse King. 


III. 

What the second little Mouse had to telh 

“ I WAS bom in the palace library,” said the second Mouse. I and 
several members of our family never knew the happiness of getting into 
the dining-room, much less into the store-room ; on iny journey, and 
here to day, are the only times 1 have seen a kitchen. "We have indeed 
often been compelled to suffer hunger in the library, byt we get a good 
deal of knowledge. The rumour penetrated even to us, of the royal 
prize offered to those who could cook soup upon a sausage-peg ; and it 
wi^ my old grandmother who thereupon ferreted out a manuscript, 
which she certainly could not read, but which she had beard^read out, 
and in which it was written : ‘ Those w^ho are poets can boil soup upon 
a sausage-peg.’ She asked me if I were a poet. 1 felt quite innocent on 
the subject, and then she told me I must go out, and manage to become 
one. 1 again asked what was requisite in that particular, for it was 
as difficult for me to find that out as to prepare the soup ; but grwd- 
mother had heard a good deal of reading, and she said that throe things 
was especially necessary : * Understanding, imagination, feeling — if you 
can manage to obtain these thifee, you are a poet, and the sausage-peg 
affair will be quite easy to you.’ 

And I went forth, and marched towards the west, away into the 
wide world, to become a poet. 

Understanding is the most important thing in every affair. I knew 
that, for the two other things are not held in half such respect, and 
consequently I went out first to seek understanding. Yes, where does 
he dwell ? ‘ Go to the ant and be wise,’ sai^ the great King of the 
Jews .; I knew that from my library (aperience; and I never stopped 
Itill 1 came to the first great ant-hill, and there I placed myself on the 
watdi, to become wise. V 

**The ants are a respectable people. They are understanding itself 
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EveTything with them is like a well-worked sum, that comes right. To 
work and to lay eggs, they say, is to live while you live, and to provide 
for posterity ; and accordingly that is wdiat they do. They were divided 
into the clean and the dirty ants. The rank of each is indicated by a 
number, and tlie ant queen is number one ; and her view is the only 
correct one, slio is the receptacle of all wisdom ; and that was important 
for me to know . She spoke so much, and it w as all so clever, that it 
sounded to nm like nonsense. She declared her ant-hill was the loftiest 
thing in the world ; though < Iose by it grew a tree, w'hich was certainly 
loftier, much loftier, that could not be denied, and therefore it w as never 
mentioned. One evening an ant Imd lost herself upon the tree ; she 
had crept u[) the stem — not up to the crow'n, but higher than any ant 
had (‘limbed until then ; and when she turned, and caiiu* back home, she 
talked of something far liighcr than the ant-hill that she had found in. 
her travels; but the oilier ants (Considered that an insult to tlie wdiole 
coinmuuity, and cxinaeqnently she was condemned to wear a muzzle, and 
to continual solitary coufineincnt. But a short time afterwards another 
ant got on the tree, and made the same journey and the same discovery : 
and this one spoke with emphasis, and distinctly, as they said; and as, 
moreover, she was one of the pure ants and very much resjiected, they 
believed her; and when she died they erected an egg-shell as a memorial 
of her, for they had a great respect for the sciences. 1. saw,’* continued 
the little Mouse, “that Iho ants are always runnnig io and fro with 
their eggs on their backs. Ono of ihem once dropped her egg; she 
exerted liorself greatly to pick it up again, but she could not succeed. 
Tlieu two others (*ame up, and lielpecl her with all their might, inso- 
much that thefy” nearly dropped their ow n eggs over it ; but then they 
certainly at once relaxed their exertions, for each should think of hijn- 
self flrst-Ahe ant queen had declared that by so doing they exhibited at 
once heart and understanding. 

‘“Thest^ two qualities,’ she said, ‘place us ants on the highest step 
among all reasoning beings. Uiiderstanding is seen among us all in 
predominant measure, and 1 have the greatest share of understanding.* 
And so saying, she raised herself on her hind legs, so that she was easSy 
to be recognized. I could not bo mistaken, and 1 ate her up. We were 
to go to the ants to learn wisdom — and 1 had got the queen ! 

I now proceeded nearer to the before-mentioned lofty tree. It was 
an oak, and had a great trunk and a far-spreading top* and was very 
old. I knew that a living being dwelt here, a Dryad as it is called, who 
is born with the tree, and dies with it. I had heard about this in the 
librar}'' ; and now I saw an oak tree and an oak girl. She uttered a 
piercing cry when she saw me so near. Like all females, she was very 
much ^rnid of mice ; and she had more ground for fear than others, 
for 1 might have gnawmithrough the stem of the tree on which her life 
depended. 1 accosted the maiden in a friendly and honest way, and . 
bade her take courage. And she took me up in her delicate hand ; and 
when I had told her my ‘reason for^ coming out into the wide world, 
slie psomised me that perhaps on that very evening 1 should have one ' 
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of the two treasures of which I was still in quest. She told me that 
PhautasuB, the genius of imagination, was her very good friend, that he 
w^as beautiful .os the god of love, and that he rested many on hour 
under the leafy boughs of the tree, which then rustled more strongly 
than ever over the pair of them. lie called her his dryad, she said, 
and the tree his tree, for the grand gnarled oak was just to his taste, 
with its root burrowing so deep in the earth and the stem and crown 
rising so high out in the fresh air, and knowing the beating snow, and 
the sharp wind, and the warm sunshine as they deserve to be known. 
‘ Yes,’ the Dryad continued, ‘ the birds sing aloft there in the branches, 
and tell each othe.r of strange countries they have visited ; and on the 
only dead bough the stork has built a nest which is highly ornamental, 
and, moreover, one gets to hear something of the land of the pyramids. 
All that is very ])leaaing to Pliautaaus ; but it is- not enough for him : I 
myself must talk to liini, and tell him of life in the woods, and must 
revert to iiiy childhood, when I was little, and the tree such a delicate 
thing that a stiiiging-netilc overshadowed it — and 1 have to tell every- 
thing, till now that tho tree is great and strong. Sit you down under 
the green thyme, and pay attention; and when Phantasus comes, I shall 
find an opportunity to pinch his wings, and to pull out a little feather. 
Take the pen — no better is given to any poet— and it will be enough 
for you !’ 

“ And when Phantasus came the fBailier was plucked, and I seized 
it,” said the little Mouse. “ I put it in water, and held it there till it 
grew soft. It w as very hard to digest, but 1 nibbled it up at last. It 
is very easy to gnaw oneself into being a poet, though there are many 
things one must do. Now I had these two things, ime^iuation and 
understanding, and through these I knew that the third was to be 
found in the library ; for a great man has said and written that there 
are romances whose sole and single use is that they relieve people of 
their superfluous tears, and that they are, in fact, a sort of sponges 
sucking up human emotion. I remembered a few t)f these old books, 
which had always looked especially 4 )alatable, and were much thumbed 
and very greasy, haying evidently absorded a great deal of feeling into 
themselves. 

“ I befcook myself back to the library, and, so to speak, devoured a 
whole novel — that is, the essence of it, the interior part, for 1 loft the 
crust or binding. When I had digested this, and a second me in addi- 
tion, 1 felt a stirring within me, and 1 ate a bit of a third romance, and 
now I was a poet. I sjid so to myself, and told the others also. I hod 
headache, and chestache, and I can’t tell what aches besides. 1 began 
thinking what kind of stories coidd be made to refer to a sausnge-p^; 
and many pegs, and sticks, and staves, and splinters came into my mind 
— ^the ant queen must have had a particularly ^ne understanding. ^ 1 
rememberea the man who took a whit^ 'stick in his mouth, by which 
means he could render himself and the stick invisible ; 1 thought of 
stick hobby-horses, of * stock rhymes,* of * breaking the staff’ over an 
offender, and goodness knows how many phrases more concerning sticks, 

. ' o 
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fitocks, staves, and pegs. All my thoughts ran upon sticks, staves, and 
pegs ; and when one is a poet (and 1 am a poet, for I have worked 
most terribly hard to become one) a person can make poetry on these 
subjects. I shall therefore be able to wait upon you every day with a 
poem or a history — and that ’s the soup I have to olfcr.” 

“ Let us hear what the third has to say,” was now the Mouse King’s 
command. 

“ Peep ! peep ! ” cried a small voice at the kitchen door, and a little 
Mouse — it was the fourth of the Mice who liatl contended for tho prize, 
the one wlioin they looked upon as dead — shot in like an arrow. She 
toppled th(^ sausage-peg with the cTa^)e covering over in a moment. Sho 
had been running day and night, and had travelled on the railway, in 
the goods train, having watched her opportunity, and yet she had almost 
como too late, Sho pressed forward, looking very much rumpled, and 
she had lost her sausage-peg, but not her voice, for she at once took up 
the word, as if they had been waiting only for her, and wanted to hear 
none but Imt, and as if everything else in tho world were of no conse- 
quence. She spoke at once, and spoke fully: she had appeared so 
suddenly that no one found time to object to her speech or to her, 
while she was speaking. And now let us hear what she said. 


IV. 

What the fourth MousCj %cho spohe hefore the third had spohen^ 

had to tell, 

I IJETOOK myself immediately to tho largest town,” she said ; “ tho 
name has escaped me — I have a bad memory for names. From the 
railway I was carried, with some confiscated goods, to the council-house, 
and when I arrived there, I ran mto the dweUing of the gaoler. The 
gaoler was talking of his prisoners, and especially of one, who had 
spoken uncensidered words. These words had given rise to others, and 
these latter had been written down and recorded. 

" ‘ Tho whole thing is soup on a sausage-j)eg,* said the gaoler ; ' but 
the soup may cost him his neck.* 

‘‘Now, this gave me an interest in the prisoner,” continued the 
Mouse, “ and I watched my opportunity and slipped into his prison — 
for there’s a mouse-hole to be found behind every locked door. The 
prisoner looked pale, and had a great beard au(j[ bright sparkling eyes. 
The lamp flickered and smoked, but the walls were so accustomed to 
that, that they grew none the blacker for it. The prisoner scratched 
pictures and verses in white upon the black ground, but I did not read 
them. I think he foi^d it tedious, and I was a welcome guest. He 
lured me with bread crumbs, with whistling, and with friendly words : 
he was to see me, and gradually I got to trust him, and we becamb 
good friends. He let me run upon his hand, his arm, and into his sleeve ; 
he let me creep about iu bis beard, and called me his little friend. I 
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really got to love him, for these things are reciprocal. I fBrgot my 
mission in the wide world, forgot my sausage-peg : that I had placed in 
a crack in the floor — it ’s lying there still. I wished to stay where I was, 
for if I went away the poor prisoner would have no one at all, and 
that’s having too little, in this world. I stayed, but he did not stay. 
He spoke to me very mournfully the last time, gave me twice as much 
bread and cheese as usual, and kissed his hand to me ; then he went 
away, and never came back. I don’t know his history. 

* Soup on a sausage-peg ! ’ said the gaoler, to whom I now went ; 
but I should not have trusted him. He took me in his hand, certainly, 
but he popped me into a cage, a treadmill. That’s a horrible engine, in 
which you go round an^ round without getting any farther ; and people 
laugh at you into the bargain. 

« The gaoler’s granddaughter was a charming little thing, with a mass 
of curly liair that shone Uke gold, and such merry eyes, and such a 
smiling mouth ! ^ 

‘ You poor little mouse,’ she said, as she peeped into my ugly cage ; 
itnd she drew out the iron rod, and forth I jumped to the window board, 
and from thence to the roof Bi>ont. Free ! free ! I thought only of 
tiiat, and not of the goal of my journey. 

0 2 
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" It was dark, and night was coming on. T took up hiy quarters in 
an old tower, whore dwelt a watchman and an owl. That is a creature 
like a cat, who has the great failing that she eats mice. But one may 
be mistaken, and so was I, for this was a very respectable, w'eli-educsated 
old owl : she knew more than the watchman, and as much as I. The 
young owls were always making a racket ; but ^ Go and make sou]) on a 
sausage peg’ were the hardest words she could prevail on herself to 
utter, she was so fondly attached to her family. Iler conduct inspired 
me with so mucli confidence, that from tho crack in which I was crouch- 
ing I called out ‘ peep ! ’ to her. This confidence of mine pleased her 
hugely, and she assured me I should be under her protection, and that 
no creature should be allowed to do me wrong ; she would reserve me 
for herself, for the winter,^ when there would be short commons. 

“ SJie was in every respect a clever woman, and explained to me how 
the watchman codd only ‘ whoop * with the horn that hung at his side, 
adding, ‘He is terribly conceited about it, and imagines he’s an owl iu 
the tower. Wants to do great things, but is very small — soup on a 
sausage-peg!’ 

1 begged the owl to give mo the recipe for this soup, and then she 
explained the matter to me. 

“ ‘ Soup on a sausage-peg,’ she said, ‘ was only a human proverb, and 
was to be understood thus : Each thinks bis own way the best, but the 
whole signifies nothing.’ 

“‘Nothing!’ I exclaimed. I was quite struck. Truth is not always 
aggreeable, but ‘truth is above everything ; and that ’s what tho old owl 
said. I now thought about it, and readily perceived that if I brought 
what was above everything I brought something far beyond soup on a 
BauBage-|\eg. So 1 hastened away, that I might get home in time, and 
bring the highest and beat, that is above everything — namely, the truth. 
The mice are an enlightened people, and the King is above them all. 
He is capable of making me Queen, for tbe sake of truth.’* 

“ Tour truth is a falsehood,” said the Mouse who had not yet spoken. 
“ I can prepare the soup, and I meah to prepare it.” 


V. 

How U was jprepared, 

“ I Bin not travel,” the third Mouse said. “ I remained in my country 
— that *8 the right thing to do. There ’s no necessity for travelling ; one 
can get everything as good here. I stayed at home. I ’ve not learned 
what I know from BUj^matural beings, or gobbled it up, or held con- 
verse with owls. I hAve what I know through my own reflections. 
Will you make haste and put* that kettle upon the fire? So— now 
water must be poured in— quite full — up to the brim ! So — now more 
fuel — make up the fire, that the water may boil — it must boil qver and 
ov^ ! So— I now throw the peg in. Wifi tiie King now be pleased to 
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dip his tail in the boiling water, and to stir it round with the said tail ? 
The longer the King stirs it, the more powerful wp the soup become. 
It costs nothing at all— no further materials are necessar}*^, only stir it 
round ! ” 

“ Cannot any one else do that P asked the Mouse King. 

« No,” replied the Mouse. “ The power is contained only in the tail 
of the Mouse King.” 

And the water boiled and bubbled, and the Mouse King stood eloso 
beside the kettle— there was almost danger in it — and he put forth his 
tail, as the mice do in the dairy, when they skim the cream from a pan ot 
milk, afterwards licking their creamy tails ; but his tail only penetrated 
into the hot steam, and then he sprang hastily down from the hearth. 
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“ Of course— certainly you are my Queen,” he said. “ We ’ll adjourn 
the soup question till our golden bedding in fifty years’ time, so that 
the poor of my subjects, who will then he fed, may have something to 
which they can look forward with pleasure for a long time.” 

And soon the wedding was held. But many of the mice said, as they 
were returning home, that it could not be really called soup on a sausage- 
peg, but rather soup on a mouse’s tail. They said tliat some of the 
stories had been very cleverly told; but the whole thing might have 
been different. “ I should have told it so — and so— and so ! ” 

Thus smd the critics, who are always wise — after the fact. 

And this story went out into the wide world, everywhere; and 
opinions varied concerning it, but.the story remained as it was. And 
t^t’s the best iji great things and in small, %o also with regard to 
soup on a sausage-peg— not to expect afty thanks for it. 



THE WICKED PRINCE. 

There was once a wicked Prince. His aim and object was to conquer 
all the countries in the world, and to inspire all men with fear. He went 
about with fire and sword, and his soldiers trampled down the com in 
the fields, and set fire to tlie peasants* houses, so that the red fiames 
licked the leaves from the trees, and the fruit hung burned on the black 
charred brandies. With her naked baby in her arms, many a poor 
mother took refuge behind the still smoking walls of her burned house ; 
but even here- tlic soldiers sought for their victims, and if they found 
them, it was new food for their demoniac fury : evil spirits could not 
have raged worse than did these soldiers ; but the Prince thought then- 
deeds were right, and that it must be so. Every day his power in- 
creased ; his name was feared by all, and fortune accompanied him in 
all his actions. J^rom conquered countries ho brought vast treasures 
home, and in his capital was heaped an amount of wealth unequalled in 
any other place. And he caused gorgeous palaces, churches, and halls 
to be built, and every one who saw those great buildings and these vast 
treasures cried out respectfully, “ What a great Prince ! ** They thought 
not of the iruBory he had brought upon other lands and cities ; they 
heard not all the sighs and all the moanings that arose from among the 
ruins of dejuolished towns. 

Tlie Priuce jooked upon liis gold, and upon his mighty buildings, and 
his thoughts were like those of the crowd. 

“ What a, great Prince am I ! But,’* so his thought ran on, “ I must 
have more, far jnore ! No power may be equal to mine, much less 
e:xceed ft ! ” 

And lie made war upon all liis neighbours, and overcame them all. 
The conquered Kings ho caused to be bound with fetters of gold to his 
chariot, aud thus he drove through the streets of his capital ; when he 
banqueted, those Kings were complied to kneel at his feet, and at the 
feet of hia courtiers, aud receive the broken pieces which were thrown 
to them from the table. 

At last the Prince caused his own statue to be set up in the open 
squares and in the royal palaces, and he even wished to place it in the 
churches before the altars ; but here the priests stood up against him, 
and said, 

Prince, thou art mighty, but Heaven is mightier, and we'dare not 
fulfil thy commands.” 

“Good: then,” said the Prince, “I will vanquish Heaven bkewise.” 

And in his pride and impious liaughtinOss he caused a costly ship to 
be built, in which he qpuld sail through the air : it was gay and glaring 
to behold, like the toil of a peacock, and studded and covered with 
thousands of eyes ; but each eye was the muzzle of a gun. The Prince 
sat in the midst of the ship, and needed only to press on a spring, and 
a thousand bullets flew out on all sides, wnile the gun barrels were 
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re-loaded immediately. Hujidreds of eagles were harnessed in front of 
the sbip, and with the speed of an arrow they flew upwards towards 
the sun. How deep the earth lay below them ! With its mountains 
and forests, it seemed but a field through which the plough had drawn 
its furrows, and along which the green bank rose covered with turf ; 
soon it appeared only like a flat map with indistinct lines ; and at lost it 
lay completely hidden in mist and cloud. Ever higher flew the eagles, 
up into the air; tlien one of the innumerable angels appeared. The 
wicked Prince hurled thousands of bullets against him ; but the bullets 
sprang hack from the angel's shiuing pinions, and fell down like com- 
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mon hail-stones; but a drop of blood, one single drop, fell from one of 
the white wing-feathers, and this drop fell upon the ship in which the 
Prince sat, ana burned its way deep into the ship, and weighing like a 
thousand hundredweight of lead, lagged down the ship in luffidlong 
fall towards the earth ; the strongest pinions of the eagles broke ; the 
wind roared round the Prince’s head, aud the aroused clouds — formed 
from the smoke of burned cities — drew themselves together in threaten- 
ing shapes, like huge sea crabs stretching forth their claws and nippers 
towards him, and piled themselves up in great overshadowing rocks, 
with crushing fragments rolling down them, ar^ then to fiery dragons, 
till the Prince lay half dead in the ship, w^hich at last was caught with 
a terrible shock in the thick branches of a forest. 

“ I will conquer Heaven ! ” said the Prince. ** I have sworn it, and 
my will must be done ! ” 
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And for seven years be caused bis men to work at making ships for 
sailing through the air, and had thunderbolts made of the hardest steel, 
for he wished to storm the fortress of Heaven; out of all his dominions 
he gathered armies together, so that when they were drawn up in rank 
and file they covered a space of several miles. The armies went on 
board tho ships, and the Prince approached his own vessel. Then there 
was sent out against him a swarm of gnats, a single swarm of little 
gnats. The swarm bu/zed round the IVince, and stung his face and 
hands : raging with anger, he drew his sword and struck all round him ; 
but he only struck the empty air, for he could not hit the gnats. Then 
he commanded his people to bring costly hangings, and to wTap them 
around him, so that no gnat might further sting him ; and the servants 
did as he commanded them, 13ut a single gnat had attached itself to 
tho inner side of tho hangings, and crept into the ear of the Prince, 
and stung him. It bumod lilte fire, and the poison penetrated to his 
brain: like a madman he tore the hangings from hia Dody and hurled 
them far away, tore his clothes and danced about naked before the eyes 
of his rude, savage soldiers, who now jeered at the mad Prince who 
wanted to overcome Heaven, and who himself was conquered by one 
single little gnat. 


. THE SHEPHERDESS 
AND THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. ' 

Have you ever seen a very old wooden cupboard, quite black with 
age, and ornamented with carved foliage and arabesques P Just such a 
cupboard stood in a parlour : it had been a legacy from the great-grand- 
mother, and was covered from top to bottom with carved roses and 
tulips. There were the quaintest flourishes upon it, and from among these 
peered forth little stags’ heads w ith antlers. In tho middle of the cup- 
board door an entire figure of a man had been cut out : he was certainly 
ridiculous to look at, and he grinned, for you could not call it laughing : 
he had goat’s legs, little horns on his head, and a long beard. The 
(children in tho room always called him tho Billygoat-legs-Major-and 
Lioutenant-General-AV'ar- Commander-Sergeant ; that w'as a difficult 
name to pronounce, and there are not many who obtain this title ; but 
it was something to have cut him out. And there he was ! He was 
dways looking at the table under the mirror, for on this table stood a 
lovely little Shepherdess made of china. Her shoes were gilt, her dress 
W'as adorned with a red rose, and besides this she had a golden hat and 
a shepherd’s crook : she was very lovely. Close by her stood a little 
Chimney-Sweeper, black as a coal, and also made of porcelain : he was as 
clean and neat as any other man, for it was only make-believe that he 
\v:i8 a sweep ; the china-workers might just as well have made a prin^ 
*of Jbim, if they had been so minded. 
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There he stood very nattily with his ladder, and with a face as white 
and pink as a girl's ; and that was really a fault, for he ought to have 
been a little black, lie stood quite close to the IShepherdess : they had 
both been j^laced where they stood ; but as they had been placed there 
they had become engaged to each other. They suited each other well. 
Both were young people, both made of the same kind of china, and both 
were brittle. 
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Close to them stood another figure, three times greater than they. 
This was an old Chinaman, who could nod. He was also of porcelain, 
and declared himself to be the grandfather (if the little Shepherdess ; 
but he could not prove his relatiopsliip. Ho declared he had aut^nty 
* over her, and that therefore he had nodded to Mr. Billygoat-legs-Lieu- 
tenant-and-M^gori-Q^neral-War-Commander-Sergeant, who was wooing 
her for his wife. 
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‘‘ Then you will get a huBbond !” said the old Chinaman, “ a man who 
1 verily believe is made of mahogany. He can make you Billygoat-legs- 
- Lieutenant-and-Major-Oeiieral-War-Commander-Sergeant’Blady : he has 
the whole cupboard full of silver plate, which he hoards up in secret 
drawers.’* 

“ I won’t go into the dark cupboard ! ” said the little Shepherdess. 
“ I have lieard tell that he has eleven porcelain wives in there.” 

‘‘Then you may become the twelfth,” cried the Chinaman. “This 
night, so soon as it rattles in the old cupboard, you shall be married, as 
true as I am an old Chinaman ! ” 

And with that lie nodded Jiis head and fell asleep. But the little 
Shepherdess wept and looked at her heart’s beloved, the porcelain 
Chimney-Sweeper. 

“ I should like to beg of you,” said she, “ to go out w'itli mo into the 
wide world, for we cannot remain here.” 

“ I ’ll do whatever you like,” replied the little Chimiicy-S\veep. “ Let 
us start directly ! 1 think I can keep you by e.vercising my profession.” 

“If we were only safely dowm from the table!” said she. “I shall 
not be happy iiniil we are out in the wide w^orld.” 

And he comforted her, and showed her how she must place her little 
foot upon the carved oornm’s and the gilded foliage at the foot of the 
table; lie brouglit his ladder, too, to help her, and they were soon 
together upon the floor. But wdien they looked up at the old cup- 
board there Avas great commotion within: all the carved stags were 
stretching out their heads, rcjiring up tlicir antlers, and turning their 
necks ; and the l5illygoat-lcgs-Licutenant-and-Major-General-AVar-Com- 
niandcr-Sergcant sprang high in the air, and called across to tho old 
Chinaman, 

“ Now I'-hey ’re running aAvay ! now>' they ’re running away 1 ” 

Then they Avere a little frightened, and jumped quickly into the 
drawer of tlie AviiidoAv-seat. llere AA^cre three or four packs of cards 
AVhicli A/^-ere not complete, and a little puppet-shoAV, which had been 
built up as A^^ell as it could be done. There plays were acted, and all 
the ladies, diamonds, clubs, hearts, and spades, sat in the first row, fanning 
themselves ; and behind them stood all the knaves, show^ing that they 
liad a liead above and below, as is usual in playing-cards. iSe play was 
about two people avIio Avere not to be married to each other, and the 
Shepherdess Avept, because it Avas just like her own history. 

“ I cannot bear this I ” said she. “ I must go out of the drawer.” 

But when they arrived on tlie floor, and looked up at the drawer, tlie old 
Chinaman was awake and was shaking over his whole body — for below 
he was all one lumi). 

“ Now the old Chinaman ’s coming !” cried the little Shepherdess ; and 
she fell down upon her {mrcelain Icnee, so startled was she. 

“ 1 have an idea,” saia the Chimney-SAveeper. “ Shall we creep into 
the great pot-pourri A'ase, Avhich s*timds in the comer ? Then we can lie* 
on roses and hiA'ender, and throw salt in his eyes if he comes.” 

“ That will be of no use,” she replied. “ Besides, I know that the old 
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Chinaman and the pot^pouni vase were once engaged to each other, and 
a kind of liking always remsiins when people have stood in such a relation 
to each other. No, there ’s nothing left for us but to go out into the 
wide world.** 

“Have you ideally courage to go into the wide world with meP** 
asked the Chimney-Sweeper. ‘‘Have you coiiaidcred how wide the 
world is, and that w e can never come back here again ? ” 

“ I have,** replied she. 

And the Chimney-Sweeper looked fondly at her, and said, 

“ My way is through the chimney. If you have rt*ally courage to 
creep with me through the stove — through the iron fire-box as w'oll as 
up the pipe, then w'e can get out into the chimney, and 1 know how to 
find my w'ay through there. We ’ll mount so high that tliey can’t catch 
us, and quite at the top there ’a a hole that Icada out into the wide world.” 

And he led her to the door of the stove. 

“ It looks very black there,” said she ; but still she went with him, 
through the box and tlirough the pil)e, where it was pitch-dark night. 

“ !Now we are in the chimney,” said he; “and look, look ! up yonder 
a beautiful slur is shining.” 

And it was a real star in the sky, which shone straight down upon 
them, as if it Avould show them the way. And they clambered and 
crept : it wms a frightful w^ay, and terribly steep ; but lie supported her 
and helped her up ; he held her, and showed her the best places where 
she could place her little porcelain feet; and thus tliey reached the 
edge of the chimney, and upon that they sat down, for they were despe- 
rately tired, as they well might be. ^ 

The sky wdth ail its stars was high above, and all the roofs of the 
town deep below them. They looked far around — far, far out into the 
wwld. The poor Shepherdess had never thought of it as it really was : 
she leaned her little liead against the Chiiimey-Sw'eeper, then she wept so 
bitterly that tlie gold ran dowm off her girdle. » 

“ That is too much,** she said. “ I cannot bear that. The world is 
too large! If I were only back, upon the table below the mirror! 1 
shall never be happy until 1 am there again. Now I have followed you 
out into the wide w'orld, you may accompany me back again if you 
really love me.” 

And the Chimney-Sweeper spoke sensibly to her — spoke of tlio old 
Chinaman and of the Billygoot-legs-Lientenant-and-lMajor-G cueral- War- 
Commander-Sergeant ; but she sobbed bitterly and kissed her little 
Chimney-Sweeper, so that he could not help giving way to her, though 
it was foolish. 

And so with much labour they climbed down the chimney again. 
And they crept through the pipe and the fire-box. Tliat was not ]deasant 
at all. And there they stood in the dark stpve ; there they listened 
behind the door, to find out what w^as going on in the room. Thto it 
* was quite quiet : they looked in — ah ! *there lay the old Chinaman in the 
midme of the floor ! He had fallen down from the table as he was pur- 
suing them, and now he lay broken into three pieces ; his back had come 
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off ali in one piece, and his head had rolled into a comer. The Billy- 
goat-legs-Lieutenant-and - Major - General -War -Commander - Sergeant 
stood where he had always stood, considering. 

“ That is terrible ! ” said the little Shepherdess. “ The old grandfather 
has fallen to pieces, and it is our fault. 1 shall never survive it ! ” And 
then she wrung her little hands. 

“ He can be mended ! he can be mended !’* said the Chimney-Sweeper. 
“ Don’t be so violent. If they glue his back together and give him a good 
rivet in his neck ho will be as good as new, and may say many a dis- 
agreeable thing to us yet.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” cried she. 

So they dim bed back upon the table where they used to stand. 

** You SCO, wo have come to this,” said the Chimney-Sweeper: ‘^we 
might have saved ourselves all the trouble we have had.” 

“If the old grandfather was only riveted!” said the Shepherdess. 
“ I wonder if that is dear ? ” 

And he was really riveted. The family had his back cemented, and a 
great rivet was passed through his neck : he was os good as new, only 
he could no longer nod. 

“ It seems you have become proud since you fell to pieces,” said the 
Billy goat - legs - Lieutenant - and- Major - General - W ar- Commander - Ser- 
geant. “I don’t think you have. any reason to give yourself such airs. 
Am I to have her, or am I not ? ” 

And the Chimney-Sweo])cr and the little Shepherdess looked at the old 
Chinaman most piteously, for they w'cre afraid he might nod. But he 
could not do that, and it was irksome to him to tell a stranger that ho 
always had a rivet in his neck. And so the porcelain people remained 
together, and loved one another until they broke. 


TWO BROTHERS. 

Os’ one of the Danish islands where the old Thingstones, the seats of 
justice of our forefathers, are found in the fields, and great trees tower 
in the beech woods, there lies a little town, whose low houses are covered 
with red tiles. In one of these houses wondrous things were brewed 
oyer glowing coals on the open hearth ; there was a boiling in glosses, a 
mixing and a distilling, and herbs were cut up ax^d bruised in mortars, 
and an elderly man attended to all this. 

“ One must only do the right thing,” said he ; “ yes, the right thing. 
One must learn the truth about every created po^cle, and keep close to 
this truth.” ^ ^ 

In the room with the good housewife sat her two sons, still smj^ * 
but with grown-up thoughts. The mother had always spoken to tluEsft 
of right and justice, and had exhorted them to hold truth fast, declaj^g 
that it was as the countenance of the Almighty in this world. 
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The elder ofjbhe boys looked roguish and enterprising. It was his 
deligEt to read of the forces of nature, of the sun and of the stars ; no 
fairy tale pleased him so much os these. Oh ! how glorious it must be, 
he thought, to go out on voyages of discovery, or to find out how tho 
wings of birds could be imitated, and then to fly through the air ! yes, 
to &d that out would be the right thing : ^father was right, and mother^ 
was right — ^truth keeps the world together.'* 

The younger brother was quieter, and quite lost himself in books. 
When be read of Jaepb clothing himself in sheep-skins, to be like Esau 
and to cheat his brother of his birthright, his little fist would clencli in 
anger against the deceiver : when he read of tyrants, and of all the 
wickedness and wrong that is in the world, the tears stood in bis eyes, 
and he wras quite filled with the thoughts of the right and truth which 
must and wul at last be triumphant^ One evening he already lay in 
*bed, but the curtains were not yet drawn close, and the light streamed 
m upon him ; be had tdeen the book with him to bed, because he 
wanted to finish reading the story of Solon. 
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And Lis thoughts lifted and carried him away mar^'cllously, and it 
seemed to him that liis bed became a ship, careering onward with swell- 
ing sails. Did he dream ? or what was happening to him ? It glided 
onward over the rolling waters and the great ocean of time, and h© 
heard the voice of Solon. In a strange tongue, and yet intelligible dio 
him, ho heard i\w Danish motto, “ \Yith law the land is ruled.” 

.^d the (T(‘uius of the human race stood in the humble room, and 
bent dowit over the bed, and printed a kiss on the boy’s forehead. • 

“ Be thou strong in fame, and strong in the battle of life ! With the 


truth in thy breast, lly thou towards the land of truth ! ” 

The elder brotluT was not yet in bed ; bo stood at the window gazing 
out at the mists that rose iroiu the meadows. They were not elves 
dancing there, as thcj old nurse had told him ; he knew better : they 
were vapours, warmer than the air, and consequently they mountea. 
A shooting stju* gleamed athwart the sky, and the thoughts of the boy 
were roused from the mists of the earth to tlio shining meteor. The 
stars of heaven twinkled, and golden threads seemed to hang from them 
down u])on the earth. 

“Fly with me!” it sang and sounded in the boy’s heart; and the 
mighty genius, swifttn* than the bird, than the arrow, than anything that 
flies with earthly means, carried him aloft to the region -where rays 
stretching from star to star bind the heavenly bodies to each other ; our 
earth revolved in the thin air; the cities on its surface seemed quite 
close together; and tliroiigh the sphere it sounded, AYhat is near, what' 
is far to men, whpii the mighty genius of mind lifts them up? ” 

And again t he boy stood at the window and gazed forth, and the 
younger brother lay in his bod, and their mother called them by their 
names, “Anders Sandoe ” and “llaus Christian.” . 

Denmark knows them, and the world knows them — the two brotheri^ 
/ Oebsted^ 


THE OLD STREET LAMP. 

Did you ever hear the story of the old Street Lamp ? It is not very 
remarkable, but it may be listened to for once in a way. 

It was a very honest old Lamp, that had done its work for many, 
many years, but which was now to bo pensioned /)ff. It hung for the 
last time to its post, and gave light to the street. It felt as an old 
dancer at the theatre, who is dancing for the last time, and who to- 
morrow w’ill sit forgotten in her garret. The Lamp was in great fear 
about the morrow, for i^^ knew that it was to appear in the council- 
house, and to be inspected by the mayor and the council, to see if it 
were fit for further service or not. 

And then it was to be decided whether it was to show its light in 
future for the inhabitants of some suburb, or iu the countiy in some 
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matiufactory : perhaps it would have to go at once into an u*on foundry 
to he melted down. In this last case anything might be made of it; 
but the question whether it would remember, in its new state, that it 
had been a Street Lamp, troubled it terribly. Whatever might happen, 
this much was certain, that it would be separated from the watchman 
and his wife, whom it had got to look upon as quite belonging to its 
family. When the Lamp had been hung up for tlie lirst time the watch- 
man was a young sturdy man : it happened to be tho very evening on 
which he entered on his office. Yes, that was certainly a long time ago, 
when it first became a Lamp and he a watchman. Tho wife was a little 
proud in those days. Only in the evening, when she went by,‘ she 
deigned to glance at tho Lamp ; in tlio day-time never. But now, in 
these latter years, when all three, the watchman, his wife, and the Lamp, 
had grown old, the wife had also tended it, cleaned it, and provided it 
with oil. The two old people were thoroughly honest; never had they 
cheated the Lamp of a single drop of tho oil provided for it. 

It was the Lamp’s last night in the street, and to-inorrow it was to 
go to the coimcil-liouso ; — those were two dark thoiiglits ! No wonder 
that it did not burn brightly. But many other thouglits passed through 
its brain. On what a number of events had it* shoiuj—how much it had 
seen ! Perhaps as much as the mayor and the whole council had be- 
held. But it did not give utterance to these thoughts, for it was a 
good honest old Lamj), tliat would not willingly hurt any one, and least 
of all those in authority. Many things ])a8sed through its mind, and at 
times its light flashed up. In such irtoinents it had r. feeling that it, 
too, would be remembered. 

“ There was that handsome young man — it is certainlyj a long while 
ago — ho had a letter on pink paper w’ith a gilt edge. It was so prettily 
written, as if by a lady’s band. Twice ho read it, and kissed it, and 
looked up to mo with eyes which said plainly, ‘ I am tho happiest of 
men ! ’ Only he and I know what was written in this first letter from 
his true love. Tes, I remember another pair of eyes. It is wonderful 
how our thoughts fly about ! There was a funeral procession in the 
street .* the young beautiful lady lay in tlio decorated hearse, in a coffin 
adorned with flowers and wreaths; and a number of torches quite 
darkened my light. The people stood in crowds by tho lious(*s, and 
all followed the procession. But when tho torches had paascil from 
before my face, and I looked round, a single person stood leaning 
against my post, weeping. I sliall never forget the mournful eyes that 
looked up to me ! ” • 

This and similar thoughts occupied the old Street Lantern, which 
shone to-night for the last time. 

The sentry telieved from his post, at least knows who is to succeed 
him, and may whisper a few words to him ; but ihe Lamp did not know 
yai successor; and yet it might have given a few useful hints with 
respect to rain and fog, and some information as to how far the rays of 
the moon lit up the pavement, from what direction the wind usually 
came, and much more of the same kind. 
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On tlie bridge of the gutter stood three persons who 'wished to intro- 
duce themselves to tlic Lamp, fol* they thought the Lamp itself could 
appoini its successor. The first was a'herring’s head, that could gleam 
with light in the darkness. lie tliought it would be a great saving of 
oil if they nut him up on the post. Number two was a jnece of rotten 
wopd, which also glimmers in the dark. He conceived himself descended 
from an old stem, once the pride of the forest. The third person was 
a glow-worm. Where this one had come from the Lamp could not 
imagine ; but thero it was, and it could give light. But the rotten wood 
and the herring’s head swore by all that was good that it only gave 
light at certain times, and could not be brought into competition with 
themselves. 

The old Lamp declared that not one of them gave siifBcient light to 
fiill the office of a street lamp ; but not one of thorn would believe this. 
When they heard that the Lamp bad not the olliee to give away, they 
were very glad of it, and declared that the Lamp was too decrepit to 
make a good choice. 

At the same moment the Wind came careering from the comer of the 
street, and blew through the air-holes of the old Street Lamp. 

“ What *8 this I hear ? *' he asked. “ Are you to go away to-morrow ? 
Do I see you for the last time ? Then I must make you a present at 

E arting. I will blow into your brain-box in such a way that you shall 
e able in future not only to remember everything you have seen and 
heard, but that you shall have such light within you as shall enable you 
to see all that i:* read of or spoken of in your presence.** 

“ Yes, that is really much, very much ! ** said the old Lamp. “ I 
thank you ht^^rtily. 1 only hope I shall not be melted down.** 

“ That is not likely to happen at once,** said the Wind. “Now I will 
blow a memory into you : if you receive several presents of this kind, 
you may pass your old days very agreeably.” 

“ If 1 atn only not melted down ! ” said the Lamp again. “ Or should 
I retain my memory even in tliat case P ’* 

“ Be sensible, old Lamp,” said tlw Wind. And he blew, and at that 
moment the IMoon stepped forth from behind the clouds* 

“ What will you give the old Lamp P ** asked the Wind. 

“ I *11 give nothing,** replied the Moon. “ I am on the wane, and the 
lamps never lighted me ; but, on the contrary, I *ve often given light for 
the lamps.” 

And with these words the Moon hid herself again behind the clouds, 
to be safe from further importunity. , 

A drop now fell upon tne Lamp, as if from the roof; but the drop 
explained that it came from the clouds, and was a present — perhaps 
the best present possible. 

“ I shall penetrate yox. so completely that you shall receive the faculty, 
if you wish it, to turn into rust in one night, and to crumble into dust.’* 
The Lamp considered this a bad present, and the Wind thought so too*. 
Does no one give more P does no one give more P ” it Uew as loud* 
as it could. 
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Then a bright shooting star fell down, forming a long bright strijje. ^ 

“ What was that ? ” cried the Herring’s Head. “ Did not a star fall ? 
T really think it went into the Lamp! Certainly if such high-born 
personiiges try for this office, we may say good-night and betake our- 
sclves home.” 

And BO they did, all three. But the old Lamp shed a marvellous 
strong light around. 

“ That was a glorious present,” it said. “ The bright stars which I 
have always admired, jona which shine as I could never shine though I 
shone with all my might, have noticed me, a poor*old lamp, and have 
sent me a present, by giving me the faculty that all I lemembcr and see 
as clearly as If it stood before me, shall also be seen by all whom 1 love. 
And in this lies the true pleasure; for joy thiQit we cannot share with 
others is only half enje^ed.” 

* That sentiment does honour to your heart,” said the Wind. ** Bat 
for that wax lights are necessary. If these are not lit up in you, your 
rare faculties will be of no use to others. Look you, the stars did, not 

p 
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think of that ; they take you and every other light for wax. But I will 
go down.” And he went down. 

" Good heavens ! wax lights ! ” exclaimed the Lamp. “ I never bad 
those till now, nor am I likely to get them ! — If I am only not melted 
down ! ” 

The next day — yes, it will be best that we pass over the next day. 
The next evening the Lamp was resting in a grandfather’s chair. And 
guess where ! In the watchman’s dwelling. He had begged as a favour 
of the mayor and tlio council that he might keep the Street Lamp, in 
consideration of his long and faithful service, for he himself had put up 
and lit tho lantern for the first time on the first day of entering on his 
duties four and twenty years ago. He looked upon it as his child, lor 
he had no other. And the Lamp was given to him. 

Now it lay in tho great arm-chair by the warm stove. It seemed as 
if the Lamp had grown bigger, now tliat it occupied the chair all alone. 

The old people sat at supper, and looked kindly at the old Lamp, to 
whom they would willingly have granted a place at their table. 

Their dwelling was certainly only a ccdlar two r yards below' the foot- 
way, and one had to cross a stone passage to . get into the room. But 
within it was very comfortable and warm, and strips of list had been 
nailed to the door. Everything looked clean and neat, and there w^ere 
curtains round the bed and the little windows. On the window-sill stood 
two curious flower-pots, which sailor Christian had brought home from 
the East or West Indies. They were only of clay, and represented tw^o 
dephants^ Thc^baiks of these creatures had been cut off; and instead 
of them there bloomed from within the earth with which one elephant 
was filled, some very excellent chives, and that w as the kitchen garden ; 
out of tl^ other grew^'a great geranium, and that was tho fjow^cr gar- 
den. On the wall hung a great coloured print representing the Cou- 
jgress of Vienna. There you had all the Kings and Emperors at once. 
A dock with heavy weights went “tick! tick! ” and in fact it ahvays 
went too fast ; but tho old people declared this was far better than if it 
wcnit too slow. Tliey ate their supper, and the Street Lamp lay, as I 
haye said, in the arin-elmir close beside tho stove. It scorned to tho 
Lamp as if the whole world had been turned round. But wheu the 
old watchman looked at it, and spoke of all that they two had gone 
througli in rain and m fog, iii the bright short nights of summer and 
in the long winter nights, when the snow’ beat down, and one longed' to 
be at home in the cellar, then the old Lamp found its wits again. Ib 
saw everything as 'ijlearly as if it w'as happening then ; yes, the Wind 
bad kindled a capitid light for it. 

Tlie old i^ople were very active and industrious ; not a single hour 
was wasted in idleness. On Sunday afternoon some book or omer was 
brought out ; ^ncrally^i book of travels. And the old man read aloud 
' about Africa, about the great woods, with elephants running about wildj 
and the old woman listened intently, and looked furtively at the clay 
diephants which served for flower-pots. 

> I ^an almost imagine it to myself! ” said she. 
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And tlie Lamp wiBhed particularly that a wax candle had been there, 
and could be lighted up in it ; for then the old woman would be able to 
see eterything to the smallest detail, just as the Lamp saw it — ^the tall 
trees with great branches all entwined, the naked black men on horse- 
back, and whole droves of elephants crashing through the reeds with 
their broad clumsy feet. 

“ Of what use "are all my faculties if I can’t obtain a wax light P ” ‘ 
sighed the Lamp. “ They have only oil and tallow candies, and that *b 
not enough.” 

One day a great number of wax candle ends came down into the 
cellar : the larger pieces were burned, and the smaller ones the old 
woman used for waxing her thread. So there were wax caudles enough ; 
but no one thought of putting a little piece into the Lamp. 

“ Here I stand with my rare faculties ! ” thought the Lamp. “ I 
carry everything within me, and cannot let them partake of it ; they 
don’t know that I am able to cover these white walls with the most gor- 
geous tapestry, to change them into noble forests, and all that they can 
possibly wish.” 

The "Lamp, however, was kept neat and clei^, and stood all shining in 
a comer, where it caught the eyes of all. Strangers considered it a bit 
of old rubbish ; but the old people did not care for that ; they loved the 
Lamp. 

One day — it was the old watchman’s birthday — the old woman ap- 
proached the Lantern, smiling to herself, and said, 

“ I ’ll make an illumination to-day, in honour of my* old man ! ” 

And the Lamp rattled its metal cover, for it thought, ” Well, at last 
there will be a light within me.” But only oil was produced, and no 
wax light appeared. The Lamp burned throughout the whole evening, 
but now understood, only too well, that the *gift of the stars would be 
a hidden treasure for all its life. Then it bad a dicam ; for one possess- 
ing its rare faculties to dream was not difficult. It seemed as if the old 
people were dead, and that itself had been taken to the iron foundry to 
oe melted down. It felt as much al&rmcd as on that day when it was to 
mpear in the council-house to bo inspected by the mayor and council. 
But though the power had been given to it to fall into rust and dust at 
will, it did not use this power. It was put into the furnace, and turned 
into an iron candlestick, as fair a* candlestick as you would desin^ — one 
on which wax lights were to be burned. It had received the form of an 
angel holding a great nosegay ; and the wax light was to be placed in 
the middle of the nosegay. 

The candlestick had a place assigned to it on a green writing table. 
GOie room was veiy comfortable ; many books stood round about the 
walls, which were hung with beautihil pictures^ it belonged to a poet. 
Everything that he wrote or composed showed itself round about him. 
Hatim appeared sometimes in thick dark forests, sometimes in beautiful 
meadows, where the storks strutted about, sometimes again in a ship 
sail^ on the foaming ocean, or in the blue sky with all its stars* 

** what fiiculties lie hidden in me !” said Ihe old Lamp, when it awoke. 
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1 could almost 'wisli to be melted down ! But, no ! tbat must not be 
so long as the old i)eoplo live. They love me for myself; they have 
cleaned me and brought me oil. I am as well oil* now as the whole 
Congress, in looking at which they also take pleasure.’* 

And from that time it enjoyed more inward peace; and the honest 
old Street Lamp had well deserved to enjoy it. 


BY THE ALMSHOUSE WINDOW. 

Nea^b the grass-covered rampart which encircles Copenhagen lies a 
great rod house ; balsams and other flowers greet us from the long rows 
of windows in the house, whose interior is sufficiently poverty-stricken; 
and poor and old are the people who inhabit it. The building is the 
Warton Almshouse. 

Look ! at the window there leans an old maid : she plucks the withered 
leaf from the balsam, iincl looks at the grass-covered rampart, on which 
many children are playing. What is the old maid thinking of? A 
whole life drama is unfolding itself before her inward gaze. 

The poor little children, bow happy they ore, how merrily they play 
and romp together ! What red cheeks and what angels’ eyes ! but they 
have no shoes nor stockings. They dance on the green "rampart, just 
on the place wlferc, according to the old storv, the ground always sank 
' in, and where a sportive frolicsome child had been lured by means of 
flowers, toys,*' and sweetmeats into an open grave ready dug for it, and 
which wa^ afterwards closed over the child; and from that moment, 
the old story says, the ground gave way no longer, the mound remained 
firm and fast, and was quickly covered with fine green turf. The little 
people who now play on that spot know nothing of the old tale, else 
would they fancy they heard the child crying deep below the earth, and 
the dew-drops on each blade of gr^s would be to them tears of woe. 
"Not do they know anything of the Danish King, who here, in the face 
of the coming foe, took on oath before all his trembling courtiers that 
he would hold out with the citizens of his capital, and die here in his 
nest: they know nothing of the men who^hftvo fought here, or of the 
women who from here have drenched with boiling water the enemy, clad 
in white, and ’biding in the snow to surprise the city. 

“No! the poor little ones are playing vnth light childish spirits. Play 
on, play on, toou little maiden ! Soon the years will come — ^yes, those 
glorious years. The priestly hands have teen laid on the con^ates 
lor confiimation ; hand^in hand they walk on the green ramp^ : thon 
hast a white frock on<~?t has cost tny mother much labour, and yet it is 
only cut down for thee out of an old. larger dress ! You will also wear 
a red shawl ; and what if it hang too far down ? People will only see 
how large, how very large it is. You are thinking of* your dress, and of 
the Giver of all good ; so glorious is it to wander on the green rampart. 
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" And the years roll ; they have no lack of dark days, but you have 
your cheerful young spirit, and you have ^ined a friend, you know not 
how. You me£, Oh, how often ! You w&dk together on the rampart in 
the fresh spring, on the high days and holidays, when aU the world 
come out to walk u{)on the ramparts, and all the bells of the church 
steeples seem to be singing a song of praise for the coming spring. 



THE OLD PESSIONEB. 


“Scarcely have the violets come forth^, but there on the ram|)aTt, 
just opposite the beautiful Castle of Eosenberg, there is a tree bright 
with the first ^en buds. Every year this tree sends forth fresh green 
^shoots. Alas! it is not so with the human heart! Dark mists, more 
*in number than those that cover the northern skies, cloud the human 
heart. Poor child — ^thy friend’s bridal chamber is a black coffin, and 
thou becomest an old maid. From the almshouse window behind the 
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balsams thou shalt look on tho merry children at play, and shalt see thy 
own history renewed.” 

And that is tlic life drama that passes before the old maid while she 
looks out upon the rampart, the green sunny rampart, where the chil- 
dren with their red cheeks and hare shoeless feet arc rejoicing merrily, 
like the other free little birds. 


THE LOVERS. 


A WniP-TOP and a little Ball were together in a drawer among some 
other toys ; and tho Top said to the Ball, 

“ Shall we not be bridegroom and bride, os we live together in the 
same box ? ” 

But tho Ball, which had a coat of morocco leather, and w^as just as 
conceited as any fine lady, W'ould make no answer to such a proposal. 

Next day the little boy ^:;amo to whom the toys belonged: he painted 
the top red and yellow, and hammered a brass nail into it ; and it looked 
splendid when the top turned round ! 

“ Look at me !” he cried to the little Ball. “ What do you say now ? 
Shall w'e not he engaged to each other ? We suit one another so well I 
You jump and I dance ! No one could be happier than we two should 


Indeed? Do you think so?” replied the little Ball. ** Perhaps 
you do not krfow that my pa]»a and my mamma were morocco slippers, 
and that I •have a Spanish cork inside me?” 

Yea, but I am made of mahogany,” said the Top ; “ and tho mayor 
himself turned me. lie has a turning lathe of his own, and it amuses 
him greatly.” 

** Cau 1 depend upon that ?” aske^ the little Ball. 

May I never bo whipped again if it is not true !” replied the Top. 

** You can speak well for yourself,” observed the Ball, but I cannot 
grant your request. 1 am as good os engaged to a swallow : every time 
I leap up into the air she puts her head out of her nest and says, ‘ Will 
you?’ And now 1 have silently said ‘Yes,’ and that is as good as ^If 
engaged ; but I promise I will never forget you.” 

“ Yes, that will be much good ! ” said the Top. ^ 

And’ they spoke no more to each other. 

Next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The Top saw how it 
flew high into tho air, like a bird ; at last one could no longer see it. 
Each tune it came back i^in, but gave a high leap when it touched the 
earth, and that was done either from its longing to mount up again, or 
because it had a Spanish cork in its body. But the ninth time the little * 
Ball remained absent, and did not come back again ; and the boy sought 
and sought, but it was gone; 
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know very well where it is!” sighed the Top. “It is in the 
swallow’s nest, and has married tlie swallow ! 

The more the Top thought of this, the more it longed for the llalL 
Just because it could not get the Ball, its love increased ; and the fact 
•that the Ball had chosen another, formed a peculiar feature in the case. 
So the Top danced round and hummed, but always thought of the little 
Ball, which became more and more beautiful in his fancy. Thus several 
years went by, and now it was an old love. 

And the Top was •no longer young! But one day he was gilt all 
over ; never had he looked so handsome ; he was now a gulden Top, and 
sprang till he hummed again. Yes, that was something worth seeing ! 
But aul at once he sprang too high, and — he was gone ! 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he was not to be 
found. Where could he be ? 

He bad jumped into the dust-box, where all kinds of things were 
Irag: cabbage stalks, sweepings, and dust that had fallen down from 
w roof 
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Here a nice place to lie in ! The gliding will soon leave me here. 
Among what a rabW have I alighted ! ” 

And then ha looked sideways at a long leafless cabbage stump, and at 
a curious round thing that looked like an old apple ; but it was not an 
apple — it was an old Ball, which had lain for years in the gutter on the 
roof, and was quite saturated with water. 

Thank goodness, here comes one of us, with whom one can talk!” 
said the little Ball, and looked at the gilt Top. “ I am really morocco, 
worked by maidens* hands, and have a Spani^ cork within me ; but no 
one would think it, to look at me. I was very nearly marrying a swallow, 
but I fell into the gutter on the roof, and have lain there full five years, 
and become quite wet through. You may believe me, that ’a a long time 
for a young girl.** 

But the Top said nothing. He thought of his old love ; and the more 
he heard, thg clearer it became to him that this was she. 

Then came the servant-girl, and wanted to turn out the dust-box. 

“ Aha ! there ’s a gilt top I ” she cried. 

And 86 the I'op was brought again to notice and honour, but nothing 
was heard of the little Ball. And the Top spoke no more of his old 
love; for that dies away^when the beloved object has lain for five 
years in a roof-gutter and got wet through ; yes, one does not know' 
her again when one meets her in the dust-box. 


THE BELL. 

At evening, in the narrow streets of the great city, when the sun 
went down and the clouds shone like gold among the chimneys, there 
was frequently heard, sometimes by one, and sometimes bv another, a 
strange tone, like the sound of a church bell ; but it was only heard for 
a moment at a time, for in the streets there was a continual rattle of 
carriages, and endless cries of men aud w omen — and that is a sad inter- 
ruption. Then people said, “Kow the evening bell soimds, now the 
sun is setting.** 

Those who were w'alking outside the city, where the houses stood 
farther from each other, with gardens and little fields between, saw the 
evening sky looking still more glorious, and heard the sound of the bell 
fiir more clearly. It was as though the tones came from a church, dem 
in the still quiet fragrant w'ood, and people looked in that direction, and 
became quite meditative. 

Now a certain time passed, and one said to another, “Is there not a 
church out yonder in th£ wood ? That bell has a peculiarly beautiful 
sound ! Shall we not go out and look at it more closely p *’ And rich« 
people drove out, and poor people walked; but the way seemed marvel- 
lously long to them ; and when they came to a number of willow trees 
that grew on the margin of the forest, they sat down and looked up to 
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the long branches, and thought they were now really m the green wood. 
The pastrycook from the town came there too,*and pitched his tent ; 
but another pasti^cook came and hung up a bell just over his own tent, 
a bell, in fact, that had been tarred so as to resist the rain, but it had no 
clapper. And when the people went home again, they doclarcjd the 
whole affair had been very romantic, and that meant much more fhan 
merely that they had taken tea. Three persons declared that they had 
penetrated into the wood to where it ended, and that they had slwajrs 
heard the strange soynd of bells, but it had appeared to them as it it 
ckme from the town. One of the three wrote a son^ about it, and said 
that the sound was like the song of a mother singing to a 
child ; no melody could be more beautiful than the sound or that hel^* 

The Emperor of that country was also informed of it, and promised 
that the person who could really find out whence the sound came 
'have the title of BeU-finder, even if it should turn out not to be a bell. 

Many wept to the forest, on account of the good entertainment tne^; 
but there was only one who edme back with a kind of explanation. No 
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one h»d penetrated deep enough into the wood, nor had ho ; but he said 
that the sound eaiiie from a very great owl in a hollow tree ; it was an owl 
of windoin, that kept knocking* its head continiialljr against the tree, but 
whether the sonud came from the owl’s head, or Iroiii the trunk of the 
tree, he could not say with certainty. He was invested with the title 
of Hell-finder, and every year wrote a short treatise upon the owl ; and 
people were just as wise after reading his w'orks as they were before. 

On a eortaiu day a eoutirmation was held. The old clergyman had 
Bpoken well and impressively, and tlie candidates for confirmation were 
quite moved. It was an important day for them ; for from being chil- 
dren they he(*ame grown-up people, and the childish soul was as it were 
to bo transIbrniiMl to tliat of a more seusible person. The sun shone 
gloriously as the conlirmed children marched out of the town, and from 
the wood the groat mysterious bell sounded with peculiar strength. 
T)u‘y at onccj wished to go out to it, and all felt this wish except thm. 
One of thes# desired to go home, to try on her ball dress ; the second 
was a poor boy, who had borrowed the coat and boots in which he was 
confirmed from tiio son of his landlord, and he had to give them back 
at an appointtul time ; the third said he never went to a strange place 
unless ms parents went with him, that he had always been an obedient 
son, and would continue to be so, even after he was confirmed, and they 
were not to laugh at him. But they did laugh at him, nevertheless. 

So these tiiree did not go, but the others trotted on. The sun shone, 
and the birds sang, and the young people sang too, and held each other 
by the hand, for they had not yet received any olfico, and wcw5 all alike 
before Heaven on that day. But two of the smallest soon became weary 
and returned to the town, and two little girls sat down to bind wreaths, 
and did not go. with the rest. And when the others came to the willow* 
trees where the pastrycook lived, they said, “ Well, now w e are out here, 
the bell docs not really exist — it is only an imaginary thing.” 

Then suddenly the uell began to ring in the forest with such a deep 
and solemn sound that four or five determined to go still deeper into 
the wood. The leaves hung very clo^e, and it w^as really difficult to get 
ibrward; lilies of the valley and anemones grew thick, and blooming 
convolvulus and blackberry bushes stretched in long garlands from tree 
to tree, where the nightingales sang and the sunbeams played. It was 
splendid; but the path was not practicable for girls— they would have 
torn their clothes. There lay great blocks of stone covered with mosses 
of all colours ; the fresh spring water gushed forth, and it sounded 
Btra^Iy, almost like luck, luck.” 

That cannot be the bell ! said one of the party, and he laid himself 
down and listened. “ That should be properly studied ! ” 

And he remained there, and let the others go on. 

They came to a house ^uilt of the bark of trees and of twigs : a gteat 
tree loaen with wild apples stretched out its branches over the dwwing, 
as though it would pour its whole blessing upon the roof, which was* 
covered with blooming resell, the long branches turned about the gables. 
And from the gable bung a little beU. Could that be the bell tiiqr bad 
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heard ? They all agreed that it was, except oue : this disaentieut said 
that the bell was far too small and too delicate to be heard at such a 
distance, and that they were quite different sounds that had so deeply 
moved the human heart. Ho who spoke thus w^as a King’s son, and the 
others declared that a person of that kind always wanted to be wiser 
than every one else. 

Therefore they let him go alone, and as he went his mind was more 
and more impressed with the solitude of the forest, but still he heard 
the little bell, at which the others were rejoicing ; and Bometimes, when 
the wind carried towards him sounds from the pastrycook’s abode, he 
could hear how the party there were singing at their ti a. But the deep 
tones of the bell sounded louder still ; soinetirnes it was as if an organ 
were playing to it ; the sound came from the left, the side in which the 
heart is jrlaced. 

Now there was a rustling in the bushes, and a little boy stood before 
the PriiK*(», a boy with wooden shoes, and such a short jaeftt that one 
could plainly see w'hai long wTists he had. They knew one another. The 
boy^w'as tin* youngster who liad been confirmed that day, and had not 
been able to come with the rest because he had to go home and give up 
the borrowed coat and boots to his landlord’s son. This ho had done, 
and had then w^andered away alone in his poor clothes and his wooden 
sho(*s, for the bell sounded so invitingly, he had been obliged to come 
out. 

“ We can go iogethor,” said lire Prince. 

But the i)oor lad in the wooden shoes was quite egibarrassed. He 
pulled at the short sleeves of his jacket, and said he w as afraid he could 
not come quickly enough ; besides, he thought the bell must bo sought 
on the right hand, for there the place was great and gloriAia. 

“ But then we shall not meet at all,” said the Prince ; aniThe nodded 
to the po(7r boy, who went away into the darkest, deepest part of the 
forest, where ihe thorns tore his shabby garments and scratched his 
face, his feet, and his hands. The Prince also liad two or three brave 
rents, but the siln shone bright on Jiis path ; and it is he whom we will 
follow, for lie was a brisk companion. 

“ I'lnust and will find the bell,” said he, “ though I have to go to the 
end of the world.” 

Ugly apes sat up in the trees, and grinned and showed their teeth. 

“ Shall we beat him ?” said they. “ Shidl we smash him ? He ’s a 
King’s son ! ” 

But he went contentedly farther and farther into the forest, where 
the most wonderful trees grew ; there stood white star-lilies with blood- 
red stamens, sky-bloe tulips that glittered in the breeze, and apple trees 
whose apples looked completely like great shining soap bubbles : only 
think how those trees must have gleamed in the sunbeams ! All around 
lay the most beautiful green itoea^ws, where hart and hind played in the 
grass, and noble oaks and beech trees grew there ; and when the bark of 
my tree split, grass and long ^mbin^ plants ^w out of the rifite ; 
there were also ^great wooded tracts with quiet mkes, on which white 
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BwaoB floated and flapped tlieir wings. The Prince often stood still and 
listened ; often he thought that the bell sounded upwards to him from 
'one of the deep lakes ; but soon he noticed that the sound did not come 
from thence, but that the bell was sounding deeper in the wood. 

Now the Bun went down. The sky shone red us fire ; it became quite 
quiet in the forest, and he ^ank on his knees, sang his evening hymn, 
and said, 

I shall never find what I seek, now the sun is going down, and the 
night, the dark night, is coming. But perhaps I can once more see the 
round sun before he disappears beneath the horizon. 1 will climb upon 
the rocks, for they are higher than the highest trees.” 

And he seized hold of roots and climbing plants, and clambered up 
the wet stones, whore the water snakes writhed and the toads seemed 
to be barking at Inm ; but he managed to climb up before the sun, which 
he could see from this elevation, had quite set. Oh, what splendour ! 
The sea, th# great glorious sea, which rolled its great billows towards 
the shore, lay stretched out before him, and the sun stood aloft like a 
great flaming altar, there where the sea and sky met ; everything melted 
together in glowing colours ; the wood sang, and his heart sang too. All 
nature was a great holy church, in which trees and floating clouds were 
the pillars and beams, flowers and grass the velvet carpet, and the 
heavens themselves the vaulted roof. The red colours faded up there 
when the sun sank to rest ; but millions of stars wore lighted up and 
diamond lamps glittered, and the Prince stretched forth his arms towards 
heaven, towards jho sea, and towards the forest. Suddenly there came 
from the right hand the poor lad who had been confirmed, with his 
short jacket and his ivooden shoes : he bad arrived here at the same 
time, and had come his own way. And they ran to meet each other, 
and each fliok the other’s hand in the great temple of nature and of 
poetry. And above them sounded the holy invisible bell ; and blessed 

S irits surrounded them and floated over them, singing a rejoicing song 
praise ! 
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LIITLE TUK. . 

Yes, that was little Tuk. Ilia name was not really Tuk ; but when 
he could not apeak plainly, he used to call himself so. It was to mean 
“ Charley ; ” and it does very well if one only knows- it. Now, he was 
to take care of his little sister Gustava, who was much smaller th^^ he, 
and at the same time he was to learn his lesson ; but these two thmjra 
would not suit well together. The poor boy sat there with bis little 
sister on his lap, aild sang her all kinds of songs that he Imew, md 
every now and then he gave a glance at the geography-book that toy 
open before him ; by to-morrow morning he was to know all the towns 
in Zealand by heart, and to know everything about them that one can 

well know. -1.1 v-i 

Now his mother came home, for she had been out, and took little 
Gustava in her arms. Tuk ran quickly to the window, and road so 
sealously that ho had almost read his eyes out, for it became darker 
end darker; hnt his mother had no money to buy candles. 
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There goes the old washerwoman out of the lane yonder/* said his 
mother, as she looked out of the window. “ The poor woman can hardly 
drag herself along, and now she has to carry the pail of water from the* 
well. Be a good boy, Tuk, and run across, and help the old woman. 
Won’t you ? ” 

And Tuk ran across quickly, and helped her ; but when he came back 
into the room it had become quite dark. There was nothing said about 
a candle, and now he had to go to bed, and his bed was an old settle. 
There he lay, and thought of his geography lesson, and of Zealand, and 
of all the irioster had said. He ought certainly to have read it again, 
but he could not do that. So he put the geography-book under hia 
pillow, because he had beard that this is a very good way to learn one’s 
lesson ; but one cannot depend upon it. There he lay, and thought and 
thought; and all at once he fancied some ono kissed him upon his eyes 
and mouth. He slept, and yet he did not sloep ; it was just as if the 
old washerwoman were looking at him with her kind eyes, and saying, 

“ It would be a great pity if* you did not know your lesson to-morrow* 
You have helped me, therefore now 1 will help you; and Providence 
will help us both.” 

All At once the book began to crawl, crawl about under Tuk’s pillow. 

. “ Kikcliki ! Put ! put I ” It was a Hen that came crawling up, and 
she came from Kjogo. “ I ’m a Kjoge hen ! ” * sho said. 

And then she told him how many inhabitants were in the town, and 
about the battle that had been fought there, though that was really 
hardly worth rne^tiouing. 

“ Kribli, kribli, plumps ! ” Something fell down : it was ^ woorl^^n 
bird, the Parrot from tlie shooting match at Priistoe. Ho said that 
there were as many inhabitants yonder as he had nails in his body ; 
and he was very proud. “ Thorwaldsen lived close to me.t Plumps ! 
Here I lie very comfortably.” 

But now little Tuk no longer lay in bed; on a sudden he w'as on 
horseback. Gallop, gallop! hop, hop! and so he went on. A splen- 
didly-attired knight, with flowing plume, held him on the front of* liis 
saddle, and so they went riding on through the wood of the old town of 
Wordingborg, and that was a great and very busy town. On the King’s 
castle rose high towers, and the radiance of lights streamed from every 
window ; within was song and dancing, and King Waldemar and the 
young gaily-dressed rnnids of honour danced together. Now the inorn- 
mg came on, and so soon as the sun appeared the whole city and the 
King’s castle suddenly sank down, one tower falling after another ; and 
at last only one remained standing on the bill where the castle had 
formerly been ; J and the town was very small and poor, and the school- 

* Kjopn. a Uttio town on Kjoffe Bay. Lifting up children by putting tho two bands to the 
sidrs of tlM*ip heads is railed ** showing them Kjoce hons." 

t Crastoe. a still smaller town. A row hundred paces firom it lies tho estate of Nysoe, where 
Thorwalusen usually lived while he was in Penmark, and whoro ho executed many immortal 

t Wordingborg, in King Waldcmar’s timo« considerable town, now a place of no importanoe 
Only a lonely tower and a few remains of a waU show where the castle once stood. 
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boys came with their books under their arms, and said, Two thousand 
inhabitants ; but that was not true, ibr the town had not so many. 

• And little Tuk lay in his bed, as if he dreamed, and yet as if he did 
not dream ; but some one stood close beside him. 

** Little Tuk ! little Tuk ! said tbe voice. It was a seaman, quite a 
little personage, as small as if he had been a cadet ; but he was not a 
cadet. “ I ’m to bring you a greeting from Corsbr ; • that is a town 
which is iust in good progress — a lively town that bos steamers and 
mail coaches. In times past they used always to call it ugly, but tliat 
is now no longer true. 

“ * I lie by the sea shore,’ said Corsor. ‘ I have higli roads and plea- 
sure gardens ; and I gave birth to a poet who was witty and entertain- 
ing, and that cannot be said of all of them. I wanted once to fit out a 
ship that was to sail round tlio w'orld ; but 1-did not do that, though 1 
might have done it. But 1 eniell deliciously, for close to my gates tho 
loveliest roses bloom.” 

Little Tuk looked, and it seemed red and green before his eyes ; but 
when the confusion of colour had a little passed by, it changed all at 
once into a wooded declivity close by a bay, and high above it stood a 
glorious old church with two high pointed towers. Out of this hill 
flowed springs of water in thick columns, so that there was a continual 
splashing, and close by sat an old King with a golden crown upon his 
white head : that was King llroar of the springs, close by tho town ot 
Boeskilde, as it is now called. And up the hill into the old church 
went all the Kings and Queens of Denmark, hand fti hand, all with 
golden crowns ; and the organ played, and the springs plashed. Little 
Tuk saw' all and heard all. % 

“ Don’t forget the towns,” t said King llroar. \ 

At once everything had vanished, and whither ? It seemed to him 
like turning a leaf in a book. And now- stood there an old peasant 
woman, who came from Soroe, where grass growls in the market-place ; 
she had an apron of grey cotton throw n over heft head and Hliou]dei*s, 
and the apron w^as very w^et ; it must have been raining. 

“ Yes, that it has ! ” said she ; and she knew many |)retty tilings out 
of Hoi berg’s plays, and about Waldemar and Absalom. But all at once 
she cow'ered down, and wagged her head as if she were about to spring. 
*‘Koax!” said she; “it is wet! it is wet! There is a very agr citable 
death-silence in Sorde! Now she changed all at once into a frog — 
“ Koax ! ” — ^and.then she became an old woman again. “ One must dress 
according to the weatller,” she said. “ It is wet ! it is wet ! jSly town 

• Conor, on Iho Grciit Bolt, used to bo called the most tirraomo of Danish iowim VMjfore 
estahlishment of steamers : for in tboso days traveUon had ofJUni to vv.iit there I’or a favourable 
wind. The BagROM^n was born there. ‘ ’ .. 

t Boeskilde (Rocsquelle, Bosespring, falsely called Rothschild), once the capital of Denmark* 
The town took itsmme from King Hroar and from tho many spriiips in the vicinity, in the 
Iwautifbl cathedral most of tho Kings and ^oens of Denmark are buried, in Boeskilde tho 
Banish Estates used to assmnble. 

t SoToe, a vepr a«i«t Httlo town, in a Sne 'situation, surrounded by fwests and lakes. Uolbenr, 
the Motlemof Uenmark, bore fenaded a noble aeademy. The poets Hanch and luiiiiaiiwero 
twotaorsbere. 
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is just like a bottle : one goes in at the cork, and must come out again 
at the rock. Jn old times 1 had capital fish, and now I We fresh red- 
cheeked boys in the bottom of the bottle, and they learn wisdom—^ 
Hebrew, Greek. — Koax ! ” 

Tliat souiidtid just like the croak of the frogs, or the sound of some 
one marching across the moor iii great boots ; always the same note, so 
monotonous and wearisome that little Tuk fairly fell asleep, and tliat 
could not hurt him at all. 

But even iu this sleej) came a dream, or whatever it was. His little 
sister Gusiiiva with the blue eyes and the fair curly hair was all at once 
a tiill slender maiden, and without having wings she could fly ; and now 
they flew over Zealand, over the green forests and the blue lakes. 

“ l)o you hear the cock crow, little Tuk ? Kikeliki ! The fowls an? 
flying up out of Kjdgo! You shall have a poultry -yard — a great, great 
poultry -yard! You shall not suffer hunger nor need; and you shall hit 
the bird, as the saying is ; you shall become a rich and happy man. 
Your house shall rise iin like King Waldemar’s tower, and shall be 
richly adorned with marble statues, like those of Priistiie. You under- 
atann me well. Your name shall travel with fame round the whole 
world, like the ship that tvas to sail from Corsdr.’* 

“ Don’t forgot the towns,” said King llroar. “ You will speak well 
and sensibly, little Tuk; and when at last you descend to your grave, 
you sliall sleep peacefully — ” 

“As if I lay in Soroe,” said Tuk, and he awoke. It was bright morn- 
ing, and he could not remember his dream. But that was not necessary, 
for one must not know what is to happen. 

Kow he sjjrang quickly out of his bed, and read his book, and all at 
once he lvr.ow his whole lesson. The old washerwoman, too, put her 
head iu at the door, nodded to him in a friendly way, and said, 

“Thank you, you good child, for your help. May your beautiful 
dreams come true ! ” 

Little Tuk did not know at all what he had dreamed, but there was One 
above who knew it. 


THE FLAX. 

Tub Flax stood in blossom ; it had pretty little blue flowers, delicate 
as a moth’s wings, and even more delicate. The sun shone on the Flax, 
and the rain clouds moistened it, and this was just as good for it as it is 
for little children when they are washe^ and afterwards get a kiss from 
their mother ; they become much prettier, and so did the Flax. 

“ The people say that 1 stand uncommoiily well,” said the Flax, “iii\d 
that 1 ’ni fine and long, and shall make a capital piece of linen. How 
happy I am ! I ’m certainly the happiest of beings. How well I am 
off! And 1 may come to something I How the sunshine gladdens, 
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the rain tastes good and refreshes me ! I’m wonderfully happy ; I 'u\ 
the happiest of beings.” 

" Yes, yes, Je ^ ! ” said the Hedge-stake. You don’t know the world, 
but we do, for we have knots in us : ” and then it creaked out mourn- 
fully, 

** Snip-Hnap-nnuire* 

Badsellurre ! 

The song u dotie.'* 

" No, it is not done,” said the Flax. “ To-morrow the sun will shine, 
or the rain will, refresh us. I feel that I ’m growing, I feel that 1 ’m in 
blossom ! . I ’m the happiest of beings.” 

But one day the people came and took the Flax by the head and 
pulled it up by the root. That hurt ; and it wak lai<l iu water as if they 
were going to drown it, and then put on the fire as if it was ‘going to be 
roasted. It was quite fearful ! 

“ One can’t always have good times,” said the Flax. “ One mus); 
make one’s expenencj^, and so one gets to know something.” 
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But bad times certainly came. The Flax was moistened and roasted, 
and broken and hackled. Yos, it did not even know what the opera- 
tions were culled that they did with it. It was put on the spinning- 
wheel — whirr! whirr! whirr! — it was not possible to collect one’s 
thoughts. 

“ 1 have been uncommonly happy ! ” it thought in all its pain. “ One 
must be content with tlie good one has en joyed ! ConUmted ! contented ! 
Oh !” And it continui'd to say that when it was put into the loom, and 
till it btjcanie a large beautiful piece of linen. All the llax, to the last 
stalk, was used in making one piece. 

“But this is quite remarkable! 1 should never have believed it! 
IIow lavonral)lc fortune ia to me ! The Hedge-stake was well iuformed, 
truly, with its 

* Siiip-snap-snurro, 

BoSMOliutTe'* 

The song ia not done by any means. Now it beginning in earnest. 
That’s (juite remarkable! If I ’ve siifiered something, I *ve been made 
into something! I ’rn the liappiest of all ! How strong and lino I am, 
how white and long! That’s something dillereut from being a mere 
plant : even if one bears i^lowers, one is not attended to, and only gets 
w^atered when it rains. Now 1 ’m attended to and cherished ; tlie maid 
turns me over every morning, and I get a shower bath from tlio watering- 
pot every eveuing. Yes, tho clergyman’s wife has even made a spec A 
about me, and says I ’m the best piece in the whole parish. 1 cannot bo 
happier ! ” ^ 

Now the Linen was taken into the house, and put under tho scissors : 
liow they cut and tore it, and then pricked it with needles ! That was 
not pleasant^* but twelve pieces of body linen of a kind not ofleii men- 
tioned byiiame, but indispensable to all people, were made of it — a 
whole dozen ! 

“ •! ust look ! Now something has really been made of me I So, that 
was my destiny. That ’s a n^al blessing. Now' I shall be of some use 
in tho world, and that’s right, that’s a true pleasure! AYe’ve been 
made iAto twelve things, but yet W'e’re all one and the same ; w'e ’re just 
a dozen : how remarkably charming that is ! ” 

Tears rolled on, and now they w'ould hold together no longer. 

“ It must be over one day,”' said each piece. “ I w'ould gladly have 
held together a little longer, but one must not expect impossibilities.” 

They w'cre now torn into pieces and fragments. They thought it was 
all over now, for they were hacked to shreds, an^ softened and boiled ; 
yes, they themselves did not know all that was done to them ; and then 
they became beautiful white paper. 

“Now, that is a surprise, and a glorious surprise!” said the Paper. 
“ Now I *m liner than before, and I shall be written on : that is remark- 
able good fortune.” 

And really the most beautiful stories and verses were written upon if, 
and only once there camA a blot ; that was certainly remarkable good 
lorlune. And the people heard what was upon it ; it was sensible and 
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good, and made people much more eensiblo and better : there was a 
great blessing in the words that were ou this Paper. 

“ Tliat is more than I ever imagined w'hen I w^as a little blue fhnwr in 
the fiehls. How could 1 fancy that I should ever spread joy and kiiow- 
ledgi^amoug nieu ? I can’t yet understand it myself, but it is really so. 
I have done iiotliiug myself but what 1 *\vas obliged ivith my weak ])owors 
to do for iny own preservation, and yet 1 have been ])ronioted from one 
joy and honour to another. Each time when I think ‘ the song is done,’ 
it begins again in a higher and better way. Kow I shall certainly ho 
sent about to journey through the world, so that all ])Cople may read mo. 
That caiuioi be otherwise ; it’s tbo only i»robablo thing. 1 ’ve splendid 
thouglits, as many as I had pretty flowers in the old times. 1 ’m the 
happiest of beings.” 

Put the Paper was not sent on its travels, it was sent lo the ]jrinier, 
and everything that was written upon it was set up in lyjie ior a book, 
or rather for many hundreds of books, for in this way a \cry far greater 
number could derive pleasure and profit from tlio book than if the one 
paper on which it was written bad run about the world, to be worn out 
before it had got half way'. 

“Yes, that is eerlainly the wisest way,” tbaught the Written Paper. 
“I really did not think of that. I shall stay at homo, aud bo held in 
honour, just like an old grandfather; and 1 am really the grandfather of 
all these books. Now soriudhing con be eftected ; 1 could not liavo 
wandered about thus. Ho who wrote all this looked at me ; every word 
flowed from his pen right into me. I am the luippiest pf all.” 

Then the Paper w'as tied together iu a bundle, and thrown into a tub 
that stood in the wash-house. 

“ It *8 good resting after work,” said the Paper. “ It is right that 
one should collect one’s thoughts. Now I ’m able lor the first time to 
think of what is in me, and to know oneself is true })rogre8s. AVhat 
will be done with me now ? At any rate I shall go forward again : I ’m 
always going forward, 1 ’ve found tliat out.” * 

Now, one day all the Paper w as- taken out and laid by on the hearth ; 
it was to be burned, for it might not be sold to hucksters to be used for 
covering for butter and sugar, they said. And all tho children in the 
house stood round about, for they wanted to see the Paper burn, that 
flamed up so jwettily, and afterwards one could see many red 8j)arkB 
among the ashes, careering hero and there. One after another faded 
out quick as the wind, and that they called “seeing the children come 
out of school,” and thp last spark was the schoolmaster : one of them 
thought be had already gone, but at the next moment there came another 
spark, There goes the schoolmaster!” they said. Yes, they all knew 
about it; they should have known who it was who went there : we shall 
get to know it, but they did not. All the old Paj)er,,tlu* whole bundle, 
was laid upon the fire, and it was soon alight. “ Ugh ! ” it said, and 
burst out into bright flame. Ugh ! that was not very agreeable, but 
when the whole was wrapped in bright flames these mounted up higher 
than the Flax had ever been able to lift its little blue flowers, and 

Q2 
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glittered as tbe white Linen had never been able to glitter. All the 
written letters turned for a moment quite red, and all the words and 
thoughts turned to flame. 

“ Now 1 ’m mounting straight up to the sun,” said a voice in the flame ; 
and it was os if iv thousand voices said this in unison ; and tbe Sanies 
mounted up through the chimney and out at the top, and more delicate 
than the flames, invisible to human eyes, little tiny beings floated there, 
as many as there had been blossoms on the Flax. They were lighter even 
than the flame from which they were born ; and when the flame was 
extinguished, and nothing remained of the Paper but black ashe^s, they 
danced over it once more*, and whore they touched the black mass the 
little red sparks appeare^d. The children came out of school, and the 
schoolmaster w'as the last of all. Tliat was fun ! and the children sa^ng 
over the dead ashes — 

•* Snip-snap-snurro, 

Uassolliirro ! 

Tiio 8oiig is done.** 

Put the little invisible beings all said, 

‘‘ 'Phe song is never done, that is the best of all. I know it, and there- 
fore 1 *m the happiest of all.” 

But the children could neither hear that nor understand it, nor ought 
they, for children must not know everything. 


THE GIRL WHO TROD ON THE LOAF. 

gfr 

Thb story of the girl who trod on the loaf to avoid soiling her shoes, 
and of the misfortune that befell this girl, is well known. It baa been 
written, and even printed. 

The girl's name was Inge : she was a poor child, but proud and pre- 
sumptuous ; there was a bad foundation in her, as the saying is. TiVben 
she was quite a little child, it was her delight to catch flies, and tear off 
their wings, so as to convert them into creeping things. Grown older, 
she would toko cockchafers and beetles, and spit tliem on pins. Then 
she pushed a green leaf or a little scrap of paper towards their feet, and 
the poor creatures seized it, and held it fast, and turned it over and over, 
struggling to get free from the pin. 

“ Tlie cockchafer is reading,” Ing4 would say. i* See how he turns the 
leaf round and round !” 

With years she grew worse rather than better ; but she was pretty, 
and that was her misfortune; otherwise she would have been more 
sharpy reproved than sKe was. 

‘‘ Tour headstrong will requires something strong to break it ! ” her 
own. mother often said. “ As a little child, you used to trample on my 
apron ; but I fear you will one day trample on my heart.” 

And that is what she really did. 
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She was sent into the country, into service in the house of rich 
people, who kept her as their own child, and dressed her in correspond- 
ing style. She looked well, and her presumption increased. 

When she had been there about a y(»ar, her mistress said to her, 
“ You ought otice to visit your parents, Inge.” 

And Inge set out to visit her parents, but it was only to show herself 
an her native place, and that the people there might see how grand she 
had become ; nut when she came to tne entrance of the idllage, and the 
young husbandmen and maids stood there chatting, and her own mother 
appeared among them, sitting on a stone to rest, and with a faggot of 
sticks before her that she had picked up in the wood, then Ing4 turned 
back, for she felt ashamed that she, wnb was so finely dressed, should 
h^ve for a mother a ragged woman, who picked up wood in the forest. 
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She did not turn back out of pity for her mother’s poverty, she was only 
angry. 

And another half-year went by, and her mistress said again, “ You 
ought to go to your home, and visit your old parents,* Inge, i ’ll make 
you a present of a groat wheaton loaf that you may give to them : they 
will certainly be glad to see you again.” 

And Inge put on her best clothes, and her new shoes, and drew her 
skirts around her, and set out, stepping very cart'fully'-, that she might 
be clean and neat about the feet ; and there was no harm in tliat. But 
when she came to the place where the footway led across the moor, and 
where there was mud and puddles, she threw the loaf into the mud, 
and trod upon it to pass over without wetting her feet. But as she 
stood there with one foot upon the loaf and the other uplifted to step 
farther, the loaf sank with her, deeper and dee]>er, till she disappeared 
altogether, and only a great puddle, from which the bubbles rose, 
remained where she had been. 

And that ’s tlio story. 

But whither did Ingd go ? She sank into the moor ground, and went 
down to the moor woman, who is always brewing there. The moor 
woman is cousin to the elf maidens, who are well enough known, of 
whom songs are sung, and whose pictures are painted ; but concerning 
the moor w'oniau it is only known that when the meadows steam in 
summer.timc it is because she is brewing. Into the moor woman’s 
brewery did Inge sink down ; and no one can endure that place long. 
A box of mud is a palace compared with the moor woman’s brewery. 
EATiy barnd there has an odour that almost takes away one’s senses ; 
and the barr^ds stand close to each other ; and wherever there is a little 
opening aniong them, through which one might push one’s way, the 
passage becomes impracticable from the number of damp toads and fat 
snakes who sit out their time there. Among this company did Inge fall ; 
and all the horrible mass of living creeping things w as so icy cold, that 
she shuddered in all her limbs, and became stark and stilf. She con- 
tinued fastened to the loaf, and the loot* drew her down as an amber 
button draw's a fragment of straw. 

The moor woman was at homo, and on that day there were visitors in 
the brewery. These visitors w'ere old Bogey and his grandmother, who 
came to inspect it ; and Bogey’s grandmother is a venomous old woman, 
who is never idle ; she never rides out to pay a visit without taking her 
work with her ; and, accordingly, she had brought it on the day in 
question. She sewed biting-leather to be wrorked into men’s shoes, and 
which makes them wander about unable to settle anywhere. She wove 
webs of lies, and strung together hastily-spoken w'ords that bad fallen 
to the ground ; and all tl^is was done for the injury and ruin of mankind. 
Yes, indeed, 8fhe knew how to sew, to weave, and to string, this old 
grandmother ! 

Catching sight of Ingd, she pat up her double eye-glass, and took 
another look at the girl. 

“ That ’s a girl w'ho has ability !” she observed, “ and I beg you will 
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give me the little one as a memento of my visit here. Slie *11 make a 
capital statue to stand in my grandson’s antechamber.” 

And Inge was given up to her, and this is how Inge came into 
Bogey’s domain. People don’t always go there by the direct paib, but 
they can get there by roundabout routes if they have a tendency in that 
direction. 

That was a never-ending antechamber. The visitor became giddy who 
looked forward, and doubly giddy when ho looked back, and saw a 
whole crowd of people, almost utterly exhausted, waiting till the gate of 
mercy should be opened to them — ^they had to wait a long time ! Great 
fat waddling spiders spun webs of a thousand years over their feet, and 
these webs cut like wire, and bound them like bronze fetters ; and, 
moreover, there was an eternal unrest w'orking in every heart — a miser- 
able unrest. The miser stood there, and had forgotten the key of his 
strong box, and ho knew the key w'as sticking in the lock. It would 
tiike too long to describe the various sorts of torture that were found 
there toge ther. Inge felt a terrible pain while she had to stand there 
as a statue, for she was tied fast to the loaf. 

“ That ’s the fruit of wishing to keep one’s feet neat and tidy,” she said 
to herself. “ Just look how they’re all stariif^ at me!” 

Yes, certainly, the eyes of all were fixed upon her, and their evil 
thouglits gleamed forth from their eyes, and tliey spoke to one another, 
moving their lips, from which no sound Avhatever camo forth ; they were 
very horj*ible to behold. 

“It must be a great pleasure to look at me !” thought Inge, “and 
indeed I have a pretty face and fine clothes.” And she turned her eyes 
for she could not turn her head ; her neck was too stiff for that. But 
she had not considered how her clothes had been soiled Yu the moor 
woman’s brewhouse. Her garments were covered with mud ; a snake 
had fastened in her hair, and dangled down her back ; and out of eacli 
fold of her frock a great toad looked forth, croaking like an asthmatic 
poodle. That was very disconcerting. “ But all tRe rest of them down 
iiere look horrible,” she observed to herself, and derived consolation 
from the thought. 

The worst of all was the terrible hunger that tormented her. But 
could she not stoop and break off a piece of the loaf on whicli she 
stood ? iTiio, her buck was too stiff, her hands and arms were beiiurnbed, 
and her whole body was like a pillar of stone ; only she was able to turn 
her eyes in her head, to turn them quite round, so that she could see 
backwards : it was an ugly sight. And then the flies catnc up, and 
crept to and fro over her eyes, and she blinked her eyes, but the flies 
would not go away, for .they could not fly: their wings had been pulled 
out, so that they were converted into creeping; insects : it w'as horrible 
torment added to the hunger, for she felt empty, quite, entirely empty. 

“ If this lasts much longer,” she said, “ I shall not be able to bear it.” 

But she had to bear it, and it lasted on and on. 

Then a hot tear fell down upon her head, rolled over her face and 
neck, down on to the loaf on which she stood ; and then another tear 
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rolled down, followed by many more. Who might be weeping for Inge ? 
Had she not still a mother in the world ? The tears of sorrow which a 
inotijer weeps for her child always make their way to the child ; but 
they do not relieve it, they only increase its torment.^ And now to bear 
this imeiidurable hunger, and yet not to be able to touch the loaf on 
which she stood ! She felt as if she had been feeding on herself, and 
had become like a thin hollow reed that takes in every sound, for she 
heard everything that was said of her up in the world, and all that slie 
heard was hard and evil. Her mother, indeed, w’ept much and sorrowed 
for her, hut for all that she said, A haughty spirit goes before a fiill. 
That was thy ruin, Inge. Thou hast sorely grieved thy mother.’^ 

Her mother and all on earth knew of the sin she had committed ; 
knew that she had trodden upon the loaf, and had sunk and disap- 
peared ; for the cowherd had seen it from the hill beside the moor. 

Greatly hast thou grieved thy mother, Inge,” said the mother ; 

yea, yea, I thought it would be thus.** 

“ Oh that 1 never had been horn ! ” thought Inge ; “ it would have 
been far better. But what use is my mother’s weeping now ?’*- 

And she heard how' her master and mistress, who had kept and 
elierisliecl her like kind parents, now said she was a sinful child, and 
did not value the gifts of God, hut trampled them under her feet, and 
that the gates of mercy would only open slowly to her. 

** They should have punished me,” thought Ing6, “ and have driven 
out the whims I had in my head.” 

She hoard how a complete song was made about her, a song of the 
proud girl wlio trod upon the loaf to keep her shoes clean, and she 
heiird how' the song w’as sung everywhere. 

That I/’^iould have to hear so much evil for that!” thought Inge ; 
‘‘the others ought to bo punished, too, for their sins. Yes, ihoii there 
would bo plenty of punishing to do. Ah, how I ’m being tortured ! ” 

And her heart became harder than her outw^ard form. 

“ Here in this company one can’t even become better,’* she said, “ and 
I don’t want to become better 1 Look, how they ’re all staring at me !” 
And her heart was full of anger and malice against all men. “ Now 
they ’ve something to talk about at last up yonder. Ah, how 1 ’m being 
tortured !” 

And then she heard how jier story was told to the little children, and 
the little ones called her the godless Inge, and said she was so naughty 
and ugly that she must be well punished. 

Thus, even the cliildren’s mouths spoke hard words of her. 

But one day, while grief and hunger gnawed her hollow frame, and 
she heard her name mentioned and her story told to on innocent child, 
n little girl, she became aware that the little one burst into tears at the 
tale of the haughty, vainTnge. 

“ But will Ing6 never come up here again P” asked the little girl. , 

And the reply was, “ She will never come up again.” 

“ But if she were to say she was sorry, and to beg pardon, and say 
she would never do so agam ?” 
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“ Yes, then she might come ; but she ■wrill not beg pardou,” was the 
reply. 

1 should be 90 glad if she would/* said the little girl ; and she was 
quite inconsolable- “ 1 *11 give my doll and all my playthings if she may 
only come up. It *s too dreadful — ^poor Inge ! ** 

And these words penetrated to Inge’s inmost heart, and seemed to do 
her good. * It was the first time any one had said, “ Poor luge,” without 
adding anything about her faults; a little innocent child was weeping 
and praying for mercy for her. It made her feel quite strangely, and 
she herself Avould gladly have wept, but she could not weep, ana that 
was n torment in itself. 

While years were passing above her, for where she was there was no 
change, she heard herself spoken of more and more seldom. At last 
one day a sigh struck on her ear: “Inge, Inge, how you have grieved 
jue! 1 said how it would bo!” It was the last sigh of her dying 
motlier. 

Occasionally she heard her name spoken by her former employers, 
and they were pleasant words when the woman said, “ Shall I ever see 
thee agiiin. Jnge ? One knows not what may happen.” 

But Inge knew right well that her good nfistress would never come 
to the place where she was. 

And again time went on— a long, bitter time. Then Inge heard her 
name pronounced once more, and saw two bright stars that seemed 
gleaming above her. They were two gentle eyes closing upon earth. 
So many years liad gone by since the little girl had been inconsolable 
and wept about “ poor Inge,” that the child had become an old woman, 
who was now to bo called home to heaven ; and in the last hour of 
existence, when the events of the whole life stand at oncj^ before us, 
the old woman remembered how as a child she had cried heartily at the 
story of Inge. 

And the eyes of the old woman closed, and the eye of her soul was 
opened to look upon the bidden things. She, in whoso last thoughts 
Inge had been present so vividly, saw how deeply the poor girl had sunk, 
and burst into tears at the sight ; in heaven she stood like a child, and 
wept for poor Inge. And her tears and prayers sounded like an echo 
in the dark empty space that surrounded the tormented captive soul, 
and the unhoped-for love from above conquered her, for an angel was 
weeping for her. Why was this vouchsafed to her ? The tormented 
soul seemed to gather in her thoughts every deed she had done on 
earth, and she, Inge, trembled and wept such tears as she had never yet 
wept. She was filled with sorrow about herself : it seemed os though 
the gate of merc^ could never open to her ; and while in deep penitence 
she acknowledged this, a beam of light shot radiantly down into the 
depths to her, with a greater force than that of the sunbeam which melts 
the snow man the boys have built up ; and quicker than the snow-flake 
melts, and becomes a drop of water that falls on the warm lips of a 
child; l^he stony form of &ge was chimged to mist, and a little bird 
soared vrith the speed of lightning upward into the world of men. But 
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the bird was timid and shy towards all things around ; he was ashamed 
of himself, ashamed to encounter any living tiling, and hurriedly sought 
to conceal himself m a dark hole in an old crumbling wall ; there ne 
sat cowering, trembling through his whole frame, and unable to utter a 
sound, for ho had no voice. Long he sat there before he could rightly 
see all the beauty around him ; for it was beautiful. The air was fresb 
and mild, the moon cast its mild radiance over the earth ; trees and 
bushes exhaled fragrance, and it was right pleasant where he sat, and 
his coat of feathers was clean and pure. How all creation seemed to 
speak of bem.*ficence and love ! The oird wanted to sing of the thoughts 
that stirred in his breast, but he could not ; gladly would he have sung 
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as the cuckoo and the nightingale sang in spring-time. But Heaven, 
that hears the mute song of praise of the worm, could hear the notes of 
praise which now trembled in the breast of the bird, as David’s psalms 
were heard before they had fashioned themselves into words and song. * 

For w’eeks these toneless songs stirred within the bird ; at last, the 
holy Christmas-time approached. The peasant who dwelt near set up a 
pole by the old wall, with some ears of com bound to the top, that the 
birds of heaven might have a good meal, and rejoice in the happy, 
blessed time. * 

And on Christmas morning the sun arose and shone upon the ears of 
corn, which were surrounded by a number of twittering birds. Then 
out of the hole in the wj^ll streamed forth the voice of another bird, and 
the bird soared forth from his hiding-place; and in heaven it was well 
known what bird this was. 

It was a hard winter. The ponds were covered with ice, and the 
Imasts of the field and the birds of the air were stinted for food. Our 
little bird soared away over the high road, and in the ruts of the sledges 
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he found here and there a grain of corn, and at the halting-placoB Bomo 
crumbs. Of these he ate only a few, but he called all the other hungry 
sparrows around him, that they, too, might have some food. He flew 
into the towns, and looked round about ; and wherever a kind hand had 
strewn bread on the window-sill for the birds, he oiily ate a single crumb 
himself, and gave all the rest to the other birds. 

In the course of the winter, the bird had collected so many bread 
crumbs, and given them to the other birds, that they equalled the weight 
of the loaf on which Inge had trod to keep her shoes clean ; and when 
the last bread crumb had been found and given, the grey wings of the 
bird became white, and spread far out. 

“ Yonder is a sea swaUow, flying away across the water,” said the 
children when they saw the white bird. Now it dived into the sea, and 
now it rose again into the clear sunlight. It gleamed white ; but no one 
could tell whither it went, though some asserted that it flew straight 
into the sun. 


THE MONEY.PIG. 

Ik the nursery a number of toys lay strewn about : high up, on the 
wardrobe, stood the money-box, maefe of clay and purchased of the 
potter, and it w^as in the shape of a little pig ; of course the pig had a 
slit in its back, and this slit had been so enlarged with a knife that 
whole dollar pieces could slip thrdugh ; and, indeed, two such had 
slipped into the box, besides a number of pence. The money -})ig w^as 
stuifed so full that it could no longer rattle, and that is the highest 
point of perfection a money-pig can attain. There it stood upon the 
cupboard, high and lofty, looking down upon everything else in the 
room. It knew very well that what it had in its ktomach would have 
bought all the toys, and that ’s what we call having self-respect. 

The others thought of that too, even if they did not exactly expres.s 
it, for there were many other things to speak of. One of the drawers 
was half pulled out, and there lay a great handsome Doll, ihougli she 
was somewhat old, and her neck had been mended. She looked out and 
said, 

“Now we *11 play at men and women, for that is always something!” 

And now there was a general uproar, and even the framed prints on the 
walls turned round and showed that there was a wrong side to them ; 
but they did not do it to protest against the proposal. 

It was late at night ; the moon shone through the window- frames and 
afforded the cheapest light. The game was now to begin, and all, even 
the children*s Oo-Cart, which certainly belonged to the coarser play- 
things, were invited to take part in the sport. 

“ Eiich one has his own peculiar value,” said the Go-Cart : “ we cannot 
aU be noblemen. There must be some who do the work, as the saying is.*’ 
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The money-pig was the only one who received a written invitation, for 
he was of high standing, and they were afraid he would not accept a 
verbal message. Indeed, he did not answer to say whether he would 
come, nor did he come : if he was to take a part, he must enjoy the sport 
from his own home ; they were to arrange accordingly, and so they did. 

The little toy theatre was now put up in such a way that the money- 
pig could look directly in. They wanted to begin with a comedy, and 
afterwards there w^as to be a tea party and a discussion for mental im- 
provement, and with this latter part they began immediately. The 
rocking-horse spoke of training and race, the Go-Cart of raihvays and 
steam power, for all this belonged to their profession, and it was quite 
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right they should talk of it. The clock talked politics — ticks — sticks — 
and knew what was the time of day, though it was whispered he did not 
go correctly ; the bamboo cane stood there, stiff and proud, for he was 
conceited about his brass ferule and his silver top, for being thus bound 
above and below ; and on the sofa lay two worked cushions, pretty and 
stupid. And now the play began. 

All sat and looked on, and it was requested that the audience should 
applaud and crack am^ stamp according as they were gratified. But 
the riding-whip said he never cracked for old people, only for young ones 
who were not yet married. 

“ I crack for everything,” said the Cracker. 

And these were the thoughts they had while the play went on. The 
piece was worthless, but it was well played ; all the characters turned 
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tbeir painted side to tbe andionce, for they were so made that they should 
only he looked at from that side, and not from the other ; and all played 
wonderfully well, coming out quite beyond the lamps, because the w iivs 
were a little too long, but that only made them come out the more. The 
darned Doll was quite exhausted with excitement — so thoroughly ex- 
hausted that she burst at the darned place in her neck, and the inoiu^y- 
pig was BO enchanted in his way that he formed the resolution io do 
something for one of the players, and to remember him in his will ns Ihe 
one who should be buried with him in the family vault, when matters 
were so far advanced. 

It was true enjoyment, such true enjoyment that they quite gave up 
the thoughts of tea, and only carried out the idea of mental recreation. 
Tliat ’s what they called playing at men and women ; and there was 
nothing wTong in it, for they were only playing ; and eacli one thought 
01 himself and of what the money-pig might think ; and the money-pig 
iliought farthest of all, for he thought of making his will and of his 
burial. And when might this come to pass ? Certainly far sooner than 
was expected. Crack! it fell down from the cupboard — fell on the 
ground, and was broken to pieces ; and the pennies hopped and danced 
in comical style : the little ones turned round like tops, and the bigger 
ones rolled away, particularly the one great silver dollar wlio wanted to 
go out into the world. And he came out into the world, and they all 
succeeded in doing so. And the |>ieces of the money-pig were put into 
I he bust-bin ; but the next day a new money-pig was standing on the 
cupboard : it had not yet a farthing in its stomach, and therefore could 
not rattle, and in this it was like the other. And that was a beginning 
— and with that we will make an end* 


THE DARNING-NEEDLE. 

Thebe was once a Darning-Needle, who thought herself so fine, she 
imagined she was on embroidering-needle. 

“ Take care, and mind you hold jne tight ! ” she said to the Fingers 
which took her out. “ Don’t let me fall ! If 1 fall on the ground I 
shall certainly never be found again, for 1 2 m so fine ! ” 

“ That *8 as it may be,” said the lagers ; and they grasped her round 
the body. • 

“ See, I ’m coming with a train ! ” said the Darning-Needle, and she 
drew a long thread after h^, but there was no knot in the thread. 

The Fingers pointed the needle just at the cqpk’s slipper, in which the 
upper leather had burst, and was to be sown together. 

“ That ’s vulgar work,” said the Darning-Needle. “ I shall never get 
through. I ’m breaking 1 1 ’m breaking ! ” And she really broke. “ Did 
I not say so ?” said the Darning-Needle ; “ I ’m too fine ! ” 

” Now it ’s quite useless,” said the Fingers ; but they were obliged ta 
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hold her fast, all the same ; for the cook dropped some sealing-wax upon 
the needle, and pinned her handkerchief together with it in front. 

So, now I a breast-pin I ’* said tiie Darning-Xeedle. “ 1 knew very- 
well tlmt 1 should come to honour : w hen one is something, one comes 
to something ! 

And she laughed quietly to herself — and one can never see when a 
daming-iKicdle laughs. Then? she sat, as proud as if she w'us in a state 
coach, and looked all about her. 

‘*!May I be pcirmittod to ask if you arc of gold ?” she inquired of the 
pin, her neiglibour. “ You have a very pretty appearance, and a peculiar 
lioad, but it is only little. You must lake ])ain8 to grow, for it’s not 
every one that has sealing-wax dropped upon him.” 

And the Darniiig-Necidlc drew herself up so proudly that she fell out 
of the handkerchief right into the sink, w hich tiie cook was rinsing out. 

“^h>w wo Vo going on a journey,” said the Darning-N’codle. — “If I 
only don’t get lost ! ” 

]3ut she really was lost. 

“ 1 ’in too lino f4)r this world,” she observed, as she lay in tbe gutter. 
“But 1 know who I am, and there’s always something in that! ” 

So th(? Darning-Needld kept h(.T proud behaviour, and did not lose 
her good humour. And things of many kinds swam over her, chips and 
straws and pieces of old newspapers. 

“ Only look how they sail ! ” said the BarnLng-Needle. “ They don’t 
know what is under them ! I ’m here, I remain firmly here. See, there 
goes a chip thinking of nothing in Iho world but of Inmself — of a chip ! 
There ’s a straw going by now. ITow be turns ! bow he twirls about I 
Dou’t think only of yourself, you might easily run up against a stone. 
There swims' a bit of newspaper, AV hat ’s w ritten upon it has long been 
forgotten, and yet it gives itself airs. I sit quietly and patiently here. 

I know' w ho I am, and I shall remain what 1 am.” 

One day something lay close beside her that glittered splendidly ; 
then the Darning-Needle believed that it was a diamond ; hut it was a 
Bit of broken Bottle j and because it shone, the Darning-Needle spoke 
to it, introducing herself as a breast-pin. 

“ I suppose you are a diamond ? ” she observed. 

“ AYhy, yes, something of that kind.” 

And then each believed the other to bo a very valuable thing ; and 
they began speaking about the world, and bow very conceited it was. 

“ I have been in a lady’s box,” said the Darning-Needle, “ and this 
lady w as a cook. She had fiye fingers on each haad, and 1 never saw any- 
thing so conceited ns those five fingers. And yet they were only there 
that they might take, me out of the box and put me back into it.” 

AV ere they of good jbirth ? ” asked tbe Bit of Bottle. 

“ No, indeed,” replied the Darning-Needle, “ but very haughty. Tliere 
wwe five brothers, all of the finger family. They kept very proudly 
togt^the^, though they were of different lengths : the outermost, the 
thumbling, was short and fat; he walked out in front of the ranks, 
and only had one joint in his back, and could only make single bow; 
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but ho said that if he were hacked off from a man, that man was useless 
for serpce m war. Dainty-mouth, the second finger, thrust luinseH 
into sweet and sour, pointed to sun and moon, and gave the impression 
when they wrote. Longman, the third, looked at all the others over liis 
shoulder. Goldborder, the fourth, went about with a golden belt round 
his waist; and little Playman did nothing at all, and was proud of it. 
There was nothing but bragging among them, and therefore 1 went 
away.” 

“ And now we sit here and glitter ! ” said the Bit of Bottle. 

At that moment more water came into the gutter, so that it over- 
flowed, and the Bit of Bottle was carried away. 

“ So, be is disposed of,” observed the Darning-Needle. I remain 
here, I am too fine. But that *s my pride, and n5y pride is honourable.” 
And proudly she sat there, and haa many great thoughts. ” I could 
almost believe 1 had been bom of a sunbeam, 1 ’m so fine ! Tt really 
appears to me as if* the sunbeams were always seeking for me under the 
water. Ah ! 1 *m so fine that my mother cannot find me. If 1 had my 
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old eye, ■which broke off, I think I should cry; but, no, I should not do 
that : it ’s not genteel to cry.” 

One day a couple of street boys lay grubbing in the gutter, where' 
they sometimes found old nails, farthings, and similar treasures. It avus 
dirty work, but they took great delight in it. 

Oh ! ” cried one, who had pricked himself with the Darning-Needle, 
** there ’s a fellow for you ! ** 

“ I ’m not a felknv', I’m a young lady ! ” said the Darning-Needle. 

But nobody listened to her. The sealing-wax had come otf, and she 
had turned black ; but black makes one look slender, and she thought 
liersolf finer even than before. 

“ Here conies an egg-shell sailing along ! ” said the boys ; and they 
stuck the Darning-Needle fast in the egg-shey. 

“ White walls, and bla(?k myself! that looks well,” remarked the 
Darning-Needle. “ Now one can sec me. I only hope I shall not be sea- 
sick ! ” But she was not sea-sick at all. “ Tt is good against sea-sick- 
ness, if one has a steel stomach, and does not forget that one i.'^ a little 
more than an ordinary person ! Now my sea-sickness is over. The finer 
one is, the more one can bear.” 

“ Crack 1 ” went the egg-shell, for a hand-barrow Avent over her. 

“ Good ITeaA^ens, hoAv it crushes one I ” said the Darning-Needle. 

I ’in getting sca-siek now, — 1 ’m quite sick.” 

But she was not really sick, though the hand-barrow went over her ; 
she lay there at full len^h, aivd there she may lie. 


THE FIR TREE. 

Out in the forest stood a pretty little Fir Tree. It had a good place ; 
it could have sunlight, air there was in plenty, and all around grew 
many larger comrades — pines as well as firs. But the little Fir Tree 
wished ardently to become greater. It did not care for the warm sun 
and the fresh air ; it took no notice of the peasant children, Avho went 
about talking together, Avheii they had come out to look for strawberries 
and raspberries. Often they came with a whole pot-full, or had strung^ 
berries on a straw ; then they would sit down by the little Fir Tree and 
say, “ How pretty and small that one is !” and the Tree did not like to 
hear that at all. i 

Next year he had grown a great joint, and the following year he was 
longer still, for in fir trees one can always tell by the number of rings 
they have how many years they haA^e been growing. 

“ Oh, if I were only*^as groat a tree as the others !” sighed the little 
Fir, “ then I would spread nw branches far around, and look out from 
my crown into the wide world. The birds would then build nests in 
my boughs, and w^hen the wind blew I could nod just as grandly as the 
others yonder.” 
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It took no pleasure in the sunshine, in the birds, and in the red 
clouds that went sailing over him morning and evening. 

When it was winter, and the snow lay all around, white and sparkling, 
a hare would often come jumping along, and spring right over the little 
Pir Tree. Oh ! this made him so angry. But two winters went by, and 
when the third came the little Tree had grown so tall that the hare was 
obliged to run round it. 

“ Oh [ to grow, to grow, and become old ; that *8 the only fine thing 
in the world,” thought the Tree. 

In the autumn woodcutters always came and felled a few of the 
largest trees ; that 'was done this year too, and the little Fir Tree, that 
was now quite well grown, shuddered with fear, for the groat stately 
trees fell to the ground with a crash, and their branches were cut ofl', so 
that the trees looked quite naked, long, and slemder — they could hardly 
be recognized. But then they w^ere laid upon waggon's, and horacs 
dragged iliem away out of the wood. Where were they going ? What 
destiny awaited them ? 

In the spring, when the swallows and the Stork came, the Tree 
asked them, “ Do you know where they w'cre taken ? Did you not meet 
them?” 

The swallows knew nothing about it, but the Stork looked thoughtful, 
nodded his head, and said, 

“ Yes, I think so. I met many new ships when 1 fiew out of Egypt ; 
on the ships were stately masts ; 1 fancy that these were the trees, they 
smelt Hke fir. I can assure you they *re stately — very ktately/* ' ^ 

Oh that I were only big enough to go over the sea ! W hat kind 
of thing is this sea, and how does it look ? ” 

“ It w^ould take too long to explain all that,” said the Stork, and bf 
went away. 

“ Ecjoice in thy youth,” said the Sunbeams ; “ rejoice in thy fresh 
growth, and in the young life that is within thee.” 

And the wind kissed the Tree, and the dew wept tears upon it ; but 
the Fir Tree' did not understand that. 

When Christmas-time ap]}roached, quite young trees were felled, 
sometimes trees which were neither so old nor so large as this Fir Tree, 
that never rested but always wanted to go away. These young trees, 
which were almost the most beautiful, kept all their branches ; they 
were put upon waggons, and horses dragged them away out of the wood. 

” Where are they all going ? ” asked the Fir Tree. “ They are not 
greater than 1 — ^indeed, one of them was much smaller. Wiiy do they 
Seep all their branches ? Whither are they taken ? ” 

** We know thaf ! We know that ! ” chirped the Sparrows. “ Yonder 
in the town we looked in at the windows. We know where they go. 
Oh ! they are dressed up in the greatest pomp and splendour that can 
b^ imagined. We have looked m at the windows, and have perceived 
{hat‘they are planted in the middle of the warm room, and adorned with 
the most beautiful things — ^gilt apples, honey-cakes, playthings, and 
niany hundreds of candles.*’ 
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“And then?” asked the Pir Tree, and trembled ihrough all its 
branches. “ And then ? What happens then ? ” 

“ Why, we have not seen anything more. But it was incomparable.” 

“ Perhaps I may be destined to tread this glorious path one day ! ” 
cried the i^'ir Tree rejoicingly. “ That is even better than travelling 
across tlio sea. How painfully I long for it ! If it were only Christmas 
now ! Now I am great and grown up, like the rest who were led away 
last year. Oh, if I were only on the carriage ! If I were only in the 
warm room, among all tluj pomp and splendour ! And then ? lues, then 
sometliing even better will come, something far more charming, or else 
why should they adorn me so ? There must be something grander, 
something greater still to come; but what ? Oh ! I ’m suffering, I ’m 
longing ! 1 don’t know myself what is the matter with me ! ” 

“ Bejoico in us,” said Air and tSunshiue. “Itcjoice in thy fresh youth 
hero in tlio w'oodland.” 

But the Fir Tree did not rejoice at all, but it grew and grew; winter 
and summer it stood there, gi^^eji, dark green. The people who saw it 
said, “Thai’s a handsome tree!” and at Chriatmas-Lime it was felled 
before any one of the otluirs. The axe cut deep into its marrow, and the 
tree fell to the ground with a sigh : it felt a pain, a sensation of faint- 
ness, and could not think at all of happiness, for it was sad at parting 
from its home, from the place where it had grown up : it knew that it 
should never again see the dear old companions, the little bushes and 
flowers all around— perhaps not even the birds. The parting was not 
at all agreeable. ‘ , 

The Tree only came to itself when it was unloaded in a yard, with 
other trees, and hoard a man say, 

“ This one is famous ; we only want this one ! ” 

Now two servants came in gay liveries, and carried the Fir Tree into 
a largo beautiful saloon. All aroimd the walls liung pictures, and by the 
great stove stood large Chinese vases with lions on the covers ; there 
were rocking-chairs, silken sofas, great tables covered with picture- 
books, and toys worth a hundred times a hundred dollars, at least the 
children said so. And the Fir Tree was put into a great tub filled with 
sand ; but no one could see that it was a tub, for it w'as hung round 
with CTeen cloth, and stood on a large many-colourcd carpet. Oh, how 
the Tree trembled! What was to happen now? The servants, and 
the young ladies also, decked it out. On one branch they hung little 
Jiets, cut out of coloured paper ; every net was filled with sweefaneats ; 
golden apples and walnuts hung down os if they grew there, and more 
than a hundred little candles, red, white, and blue, were fastened to the 
diffei^nt boughs. Dolls tliat looked exactly like real people — ^the Ikee 
had never seen such be^re — swung among the foliage, and high on the 
summit of the Tree was fixed a tinsel star. It was splendid, particularly 
sj^lendid. 

* This evening,” said all, “ this evening it will shine.” 

“Oh,” thought the Tree, “that it were evening already! Oh that 
the lights may be soon lit up ! When may that be done P I wonder if 
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trees will come out of the forest to look at me ? Will the sparrows fly 
against the panes? 2ShaU I grow fast here, and stand adorned in summer 
and winter ? ” 

Yes, he did not guess badly. But he had a complete backache from 
mere longing, and the backache is just as bad for a True us the head- 
ache for a ])er8on. 

At last the candles wewj lighted. What a brilliance, what splendour! 
The Tree trembled so in all its branches that ouo of the candles set lire 
to a green twig, and it was scorched. 

“ licaven preserve us ! ” cried the young ladies ; and they hastily put 
the fire out. 

Now the Tree might not even tremble. Oh, that was terrible! It was 
so afraid of setting fire to some of its ornaments, and it was (juitc be- 
wildered with all the brilliance. And now the IMdiiig doors wei*e thrown 
o])en, and a imiiibtT of children rushed in as if they would have over- 
turned the whole Tree ; the older people followed more deliberately. 
The little ones stood quite silent, but only for a minute ; tlien they 
shont(‘cl till the room rang: they danced gleefully round the Tree, and 
one present after another was ]>luckcd from it. 

“ Wliat are they about ?’* thought the Tree. “ What ’s going to be done P” 

And the candles burned down to the twigs, and as tliey burned down 
they were extinguished, and then the children received pennissien to 
plunder the Tree. Oh ! they rushed in upon it, so that every branch 
cracked again ; if it had not been fastened by tbe top and by the golden 
star to the coiling, it would have fallen down. * 

The children danced about w'ith their pretty toys. No one looked at 
the IVec except one old man, who came up and peeped among the 
branches, but only to see if a fig or an apple had noi been forgotten. 

“ A story ! a story ! shouted the children : and they drew a little 
fat man towards the Tree ; and he sat down just beneath it, — “ for then 
we shall bo in the green wood,” said he, “ and tli^ tree may have the 
advantage of listening to my tale. But I can only tell one. Will you 
hear the story of Ivede-Avode, or of Kiumpey-Bumpey, who fell down 
stairs, and still was raised up to honour and married the Princess ? ” 

“ Ivede-Avede ! ” cried some, “ Klumpey-Diimpey I” cried others, and 
there was a great crying and shouting. Only the Fir Tree was quite 
silent, and thought, “ Shall I not be in it ? shall I have nothing to do 
in it ? V* Blit he bad been in the evening’s amusement, and Lad done 
what was required of him. 

And the fat man told about Klurapey-Dympey, who fell down stairs, 
and yet was raised to honour and married the Princess. And the 
children clapped their hands, and cried, Tell another! tell another! ” 
for they wanted to hear about Ivede-Avede ; butithey only got the story 
of Klumpey-Dumpey. The Fir Tree stood quite silent and thoughtful ; 
nqver had the birds in the wood told such a story as that. Klumpcy- 
Bumpey fell down stairs, and yet came to honour and marriecT the 
Princess ! 

^ Yes, BO it happens in the world ! ” thought the Fir Tree, and belibved 
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it must be true, because that was such a nice man who told it. Well, 
wlio can know P Perhaps I shall fall down stairs too, and marry a 
Princess ! ” And it looked fomard with pleasure to being adorned again, 
the next evening, with candles and toys, gold and fruit. ‘‘To-morrow I 
shall not tremble,” it thought. “ I will rejoice in all my splendour. 
To-morrow I shall hear the story of Klumpey-Dumpey again, and, per- 
haps, that of Ivede-Avedo too.” 

And the Tree stood all night quiet and thoughtful. 

In the morning the servants and the chambermaid came in. 

“ Now iny splendour will begin afresh,” thought the Tree. But they 
dragged him out of the room, and up stairs to the garret, and here they 
put him in a dark corner where no daylight shone. 

“ What *8 the meaning of this? ” thought the Tree. “What am 1 to 
do here P What is to happen ? ” 

And ho leaned against the wall, and thought, and thought. And 
he had time enough, for days and nights went by, and nobody came 
up ; and when at length some one came, it was only to put some great 
boxes in a corner. Now the Trt'o stood quite hidden aw^ay, and the 
supposition was that it was quite forgotten. 

“ Now it *8 winter outside,” thought the Tree. “ The earth is hard 
and covered with snow, and people cannot plant me; therefore I 
suppose I ’m to be sheltered here until spring comes. How considerate 
that is ! How good ])eople are ! If it were only not so dark here, and 
so terribly solitary ! — not even a little hare ! That was pretty <mt 
there in the wood, when the snow lay tliick and the hare sprang past ; 
yes, even when he juinped over me; but then I did not like it. It is 
terribly lonely up here ! ” 

“ Piep! piep ! ” said a little Mouse, and crept forward, and then came 
another liitlo one. They smelt at the Fir Tree, and then slipped among 
the branches. 

“ It *8 horribly cold,” said the two little Mice, “ or else it would be 
comfortable here. Don’t you think so, you old Fir Tree ? ” 

“ I ’m not old at all,” said the Fir Free. “ There are many much older 
than I.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” asked the Mice. “ And what do you 
know ? ” They were dreadfully inquisitive. “ Tell us about the most 
beautiful spot on earth. Have you been there ? Have you been in the 
store-room, where cheeses lie on the shelves, and hams hang from the 
ceiling, where one dances on tallow candles, and goes in thin and comes 
out fat ? ” . ” 

“I don’t know that!” replied the Tree; “but I know the wood, 
where the sun shines, and where the birds sing.” 

And then it told all fd)out its youth. 

And the little Mice had never heard anything of the kind ; and they 
listened and said, 

“ What a number of tilings you have seen ! How happy you must have 
been ! ” 

^^1?” said the Fir Tree; and it thought about what it had told. 
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“ Tea, those were really quite happy times.” But then he told of the 
Ghriatmas-ieve^ when he had been hung with sweetmeats and candles. 

“Oh!” said the little Mice, “how happy you have been, you old Fir 
Tree!” 

“ I ’m not old at all^” said the Tree. “ I only came out of the wood 
this winter. I ’m only rather backward in my growth.” 

“ What splendid stories you can tell ! ” said the little Mice. 

And next night they came with four other little Mice, to hear what the 
Tree had to relate; and the more it said, the more clearly did it remember 
everything, and thought, “ Those were quite merry days ! But they may 
come again. Klumpey-Dumpey fell down stairs, and yet he married 
the Princess. Perhaps 1 may marry a Princess too ! ” And then the 
Fir Tree thought of a pretty little birch tree that grew out in the forest: 
for the Fir Tree, that nirch was a real Princess. 

Who ’s Elumpey-Dumpey ? ” ^asked the little Mice. 

And then the Fir Tree told the whole story. It could remember every 
fidngle word ; and the little Mice wm*e ready to leap to the very top of 
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the tree with pleasure. Next night a great many more Mice came, and 
on Sunday two liata even aj)|)eared ; nut these thought tlie story wm 
not pretty, and the little Mice were sorry fot that, for now they also did 
not like it so much as before. 

“ Do you only know one story ? asked the Kats. 

“ Only that oncj,” replied tht‘ Tree. “ I heard that on the happiest 
evening of my life ; 1 did not think then how happy I was.” 

“ That *8 a very miserable story. Don’t you know any about bacon 
and tallow^ candles — a store-room story ?” 

“ No,” said the Tree. 

“ Then we M rather not hear you,” said the Eats. 

And they went back to their own peo[)le. The little Mice at last 
stayed away also ; and then the Tree sighed and said, 

“It was very nice when they sat round me, the merry little Mice, and 
listened when 1 spolte to them. Now^ that ’s past too. But I shall re- 
member to be pleased when they take me out.” 

But wlum did that happen ? Why, it was one morning that people 
came and rummaged in the garret : the bo^es were jnit- away, and the Tree 
brought out ; they certainly threw him rather roughly on the floor, but a 
servant dragged him away at once to the stairs, where the daylight shone. 

Now life 18 beginning again !” thought the Tree, 

It felt the fresh air and the first sunbeams, and now it was out in the 
courtyard. Ev(*rything passed so quickly that the Tree quite forgot to 
look at itself, tliere w as so much to look at all round. The courtyard was 
close to a garden, and here everything was blooming ; the roses hung 
fresh and fragrant over the little paling, the linden trees were in blossom, 
and the swallows cried, “ Qiiinze-wit ! quinze-wit ! my husband ’s come !” 
Bui it was not tbe Fir Tree that they meant. 

“ Now I shall live ! ” said the Tret*, ivjoicingly, and spread its branches 
far out ; but, alas ! they were all withered and yellow ; and it lay in the 
corner among nettles and w^eeds. The tinsel star was still upon it, and 
shone in the bright sunshine. 

In the courtyard a couple of the merry children were plajnng, who 
had danced round the tree at Christmas-time, and had rejoiced over it. 
One of the youngest ran up and tore off the golden star. 

“ Look wliat is sticking to the ugly old fir tree,” said the child, and 
he trod upon the branches till they cracked- again under his boots. 

And the Tree looked at all the blooming flowers and the splendour of 
the garden, and then looked at itself, and wished it had remained in the 
dark comer of the garret ; it thought of its fresh youth in the wood, of 
the merry Christmas-eve, and of the little Mice which had listened so 
pleasantly to the story of Klumpey-Dumpey. 

“ Past ! past !” said the old Tree. “ Had I but rejoiced when I could 
have done so ! Past ! J)a8t !” 

And the servant came and chopped the Tree into little pieces ; a whole 
bundle lay there . it blazed brightly under the great brewing coppttr, 
and it sighed deeply, ,and each sigh was like a little shot ; and the 
children who were at play there ran up and seated themselveB at the 
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fire, looked into it, and cried, ‘‘ Puff! puff!’* But at each explosion, 
which was a deep sigh, the tree thought of a summer day in the woods, 
or of a winter night there, when the stars beamed ; he thought of 
Christmas-eve and of Klumpey-Dumpey, the only story he had ever 
heard or knew how to tell ; and then the Tree was burned. 

The boys played in tho garden, and the youngest had on his breast a 
golden star, which the Tree had worn on its happiest evening. Now 
that was past, and the IVee’s life was past, and the story is past too : 
past I past ! — and*that ’s the way with all stories. 


THE SWINEHERD. 

Tiituie wag once a poor Prince, wlio had a kingdom which was quite 
small, but still it was large enough that he could marry upon it, and 
that is what he wanted to do. 

Now, it was certainly somewhat bold of him to say to the Emperor’s 
daugliter, “ VNTill you liave me ? ” But ho dfd venture it, for his name 
was lamous far and wide : there were hundreds oi' Princesses who would 
have been glad to say yea ; but did she say so? Well, w^e shall see. 

On the grave of the Prince’s father there grew a rose bush, a very 
beautiful rose bush. It bloomed only every fifth year, and even then it 
bore only a single rose, but what a rose that was ! It*\^a8 so sweet that 
whoever smelt at it forgot all sorrow and trouble. And then he had a 
nightingale, which could sing as if all possible melodies were collected 
in its little throat. This rose and this nightingale the Princess w'as to 
have, and therefore they were put into great silver vessels and sent to 
her. 

The Emperor caused the presents to be carried before liim into the 
great ball where the Princess was playing at “ visiting ” with her maids 
of honour, and when she saw the great silver vessels with the presents 
in them, she clapped her hands with joy. 

“ If it were only a little pussy-cat 1 said she. 

But then came out the rose bush with the splendid rose. 

“ Oh, how pretty it is made ! ” said all the court ladies. 

“ It is more than pretty,” said the Emperor, “ it is charming.” 

But the Princess felt it, and then she almost began to ciy. 

‘‘ Fie, papa ! ” she skid, “ it is not artificial, it ’s a natvral rose I ” 

- “ Fic,” said all the court ladies, “ ft *b a natural one ! ’* 

“ Let us first see what is in the other vessel before we get angry,” 
said the Emperor. And then the nightingale cg-me out ; it sang so beau- 
tifully that tiiey did not at once know what to say against it. 

, “ ^uperhe ! charmant ! ” said the maids of honour, for they all spoke 
French as badly as possible. 

How that bird reminds me of the late Emperor’s musical snuff-box,” 
said an old cavalier. Yes, it is the same tone, the same expression.” 
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** Tes,** said the Emperor ; and then he wept like a little child at the 
remembrance of his dead father. 

“ I really hope it is not a natural bird,” said the Princess. 

Yes, it is a natural bird,” said they who had brought it. 

•“ Then let the bird fly awa^r,” said the Princess ; and she would by no 
means allow the Prince to come. 

But the Prince was not to be frightened. He stained his face brown 
and black, drew his hat down over his brows, and ki^ocked at the door. 

“ Good day, Emperor,” he said : “ could 1 not be employed here in the 
castle ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the Emperor, “but there are so many who ask for an 
appointment, that J do not know if it can be managed ; but I’ll bear 
you in mind. But it just occurs to me that 1 w'ant some one who can 
keep the pigs, for w^o have many pigs here, very many.” 

So the Prince was appointed the Emperor’s swineherd. He received 
a miserable small room down by the pig-sty, and here he jvas obliged to 
sfay ; but all day long he sat and worked, and when it w’^as evening he 
had flnished a neat little j)ot, with bells all round it, and when the pot 
boded these bells rang out prettily and played the old melody — 

** Oh, my darlinR Augiistine. 

All 18 Iu 8 t, all Ih lost.*’ 

But the cleverest thing about the whole arrangement was, that by 
holding one’s Anger in the smoke, one could at once smell what provi- 
sions were beinpf cooked at every hearth in the town. That yvas quite a 
difterent thing from the rose. 

N ow the Princess came with all her maids of honour, and when she 
heard the melody she stood still and looked quite pleased ; for she, too, 
could play “ Oh, iny darling Augustine,” on the piano. It was the only 
thing she could play, but then she played it wdth one finger. 

“ Why, that is w hat I play ! ” she cried. “ He must be an educated 
swineherd ! Harkye : go down and ask the price of the instrument.” 

So one of the maids of honour had to go aown ; but first she put OBy 
a pair of pattens. 

“ What do you want for the pot ? ” inquired the lady. 

“ I want ten kisses from the Princess,” replied the swineherd. 

“ Heaven preserve us ! ” exclaimed the maid of honour. 

“ Well, 1 won’t sell it for less,” said the swineherd. 

“ And what did he say ?” asked the Princess. 

“ I don’t like to repeat it,” replied the lady. “ 

“ Well, you can whisper it in my ear.” And the lady whispered it to 
her. — “ He is veiw rude,” declared the Princess ; and she went away. 
But when she had gone a little way, the bells sounded so prettily — 

*'Oh, my dariing Ausustine, 

All ifl lost, all is lost.” 

Harkye,” said tke Princess : ” ask him if he will ta-ke tmi kisses fiwm 
my maids of honour.” 
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“ I ’m much obliged,** replied the swineherd : ten kisses from the 
Princess, or I shall keep my pot,” 

** How tiresome that is ! ” cried the Princess. ** But at least you must 
stand before me, so that nobody sees it.** 

And the maids of honoiu* stood before her, and spread out their 
dresses, and then the swineherd received ten kisses, and she received 
the pot. 

Then there was rejoicing! All the evening and all the day long the 
pot was kept boiling ; ’there was not a kitchen hearth in the whole town 
of which they did not know what it had cooked, at the shoemaker’s asH^ 
well as the chamberlain*s. The ladies danced with pleasure, and clapped 
their hands. 4 

We know who will have sweet soup and pancakes for dinner, and 
who has hasty pudding and cutlets ; how interesting that is!” -i 

“ Very interesting I ” said the fae^ lady-superintendent. 

Yes, but keep counsel, for I ’m the Emperor’s daughter.” 

Tee, certainly,” said all. 
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The swiiieberd, that is to say, the Prince — but of course they did nol 
know but that he was a regular swineherd — let no day pass by without 
doing something, and so he made a rattle ; when any person swung this 
rattle, he could play all ihe waltzes, hops, and polkas that have been 
known since the creation of the world. 

“But that is supt^rbe cried ihe Princess, as she w^ent past. “I 
have never heard a liner composition. Harkye : go down and ask what 
the instrument costs ; but 1 give no more kisses.” 

“ He dt^manda a hundred kisses from the Princess,” said the maid of 
honour who had gone down to make the inquiry. 

“I tliink ho must bo mad!” exclaimed the Princess; aud she went 
away ; but when slio had gone a little distance she stood still. “ One 
must encourage art,” she observed. “ I am the Emperor’s daughter 1 
Tell him he shall receive ten kisses, like last time, and lie may take the 
rest from ray maids of honour.” 

“ Ah, but we don’t like to do it 1” said the maids of honour. 

“ That ’s all nonsense I” retorted the Princess, “ imd if I can allow my- 
self to be kissed, you can too ; remember, I give you board and wages.” 

And so the maids of honour bad to go down to him again. 

. “ A hundred kisses frofn the Princess,” said he, “ or each shall keep 
his own.” 

“ Stand before me,” said she then ; and all the maids of honour stood 
before her wdiile be kissed the Princess. 

“ What is that crowd down by the pig-sty ?” asked the Emperor, who 
had stepped out *to the balcony. He rubbed his eyes, aud put on his 
spectacles. “ Why, those are the maids of honour, at their tricks, 
yonder ; I shall have to go down to them.” 

And he pulled up his slippers behind, for they were shoes that he had 
trodden down at heel. Gracious mercy, how he hurried 1 So soon as 
he came down in the courtyard, he went quite softly, and the maids of 
honour were too busy counting the kisses, and seeing fair play, to notice 
the Emperor. Then he stood on tiptoe. 

“ What ’s that ?” said he, when he saw that there was kissing going 
on ; and he hit them on the head with his slipper, just as the swineherd 
was taking the eighty-sixth kiss. 

“ Be oft'!” said the Emperor, for he was angry. 

And the Princess and the swineherd were both expelled from his 
dominions. So there she stood and cried, the rain streamed down, and 
the swineherd scolded. 

“ Oh, miserable wretch that I am !” said the Princess ; “ if I had only 
taken the handsome Prince ! Oh, how unhappy I am !” 

Then the swineherd went behind a tree, washed the stain's from bis 
face, tlirew away the shabby clothes, and stepped forth in his princely 
attire, so handsome that the Princess was fain tp bow before him. 

“ 1 have come to this, that I despise you,” said he. “ You would not 
have an honest Prince ; you did not value the rose and the nightingale, 
but for a plaything you kissed the swineherd, and now you have yojir 
reward.” 
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And then he went into his kingdom and abut the door in her face. 
So now she might stand outside and sing — 

•• Oh, niy darling Augustine, 

All is lost, all is lost.'* 


SOMETHING. 

I WA??T to he something !** said the eldest of five brothers. “ I want 
to do something in the world. 1 don’t care how humble my position 
may be in society, if I only effect some good, for that will really be 
something. 1 ’ll make bricks, for they are qifite indispensable things, 
and then I shall truly have done something.” 

“ But that Boinething will not be enough !” quoth the second brother. 

What you intend doing is just as much as nothing at all. It is jour- 
neyman’s work, and can be aone by a machine. No, T w'ould rather be 
a'^bricklayer at once, for that is something real ; and that ’s what I will 
be. That brings- rank : as a bricklayer one belongs to a guild, and is a 
citizen, and has one’s own flag and one’s own house of call. Yes, and 
if all goes well, 1 will keep journeymen. 1 shall become a master 
bricklayer, and my wife will be a master’s wife — that is what I call 
something.” 

“ That ’s nothing at all !” said the third. “ That is beyond the pa]e 
of the guild, and^ there are many of those in a town that stand far above 
the mere master artizan. You may be an honest man ; but as a ‘ master ’ 
you will after all only belong to those who are ranked among common 
men. I know something better than that. I will be an architect, and 
will thus enter into the territory of art and speculation. 1 shall be 
reckoned among those who stand high in point of nitellect. I shall cer- 
tainly have to serve up from the pickaxe, so to speak ; so 1 must begin 
as a carpenter’s apprentice, and must go about as an assistant, in a cap, 
though I am accustomed to wear a silk hat. 1 shall have to fetch beer 
and spirits for the common journeymen, and they will call me ‘ thou, 
and that is insulting ! But I shall imagine to myself that the whole 
thing is only acting, and a kind of masquerade. To-morrow that w to 
say, when I have served my time — I shall go my own way, and the others 
will be nothing to me. I shall go to the academy, and get instructions 
in drawing, and shairbe called an architect. That *« something ! 
get to'^be called ‘ sir,’ and even * worshipful sir,’ or even get a h^dle at 
the front or at the back of my name, and shall go on building and 
building, just as those before me have built. That will always be a 
thing to remember, and that ’s what I call something - 
• “ But I don’t care at all for that something,” said the fourth. X won t 

sail in the wake of others, and be a copyist. I will be a and 

will stand up greater than all the rest of you together. I shall be the 
creator of a new style, and will give the plan of a building suitable to 
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the climate and the material of the country, for the nationality of the 
people, for tlie development of the age — and an additional storey for my 
own genius.*’ 

“ But supposing the climate and the material are bad,” said the fifth, 
“ that would be a disastrofis circumstance, for these two exert a great 
influence ! Nationality, moreover, may exj)and itself until it becomes 
affectation, and the development of the century may run wild with your 
work, as youth often runs wild. I quite realize the fact that none of 
you will be anything real, however much you may believe in yourselves. 
But, do what you like, I will not resemble you : 1 shall keep on the 
outside of tilings, and criticise whatever you produce. To every work 
there is attached something that is not right — something that has gone 
wrong ; ami 1 will ferret that out and find fault with it ; aud that will 
be doing something /” 

And he kept his word; and everybody said concerning this fifth 
brother, “ There is certainly something in him ; he has a good head, 
but he does nothing.” And by that very means they thought something 
of him ! 

Now, you see, this is only a little story ; but it will never end so long 
as the world lasts. 

But what became of the five brothers ? Why, this is nothing, and not 
something. ^ 

liisteu, it is a capital story. 

The oldest brother, ho who manufactured bricks, soon became aware 
of the fact that efvery brick, howxwer small it might be, ])roduced for 
him a little coin,*thougli this coin was only copper ; and many copper 
pennies laid one upon the other can be changed into*a shining dollar ; 
and wherever one knocks wdth such a dollar in one’s band, whether at 
the baker’s, or the butcher's, or the tailor’s — wherever it may be, the 
door flies open, and the visitor is w'elcomed, and gets what he wants. 
Tou see, that is what comes of bricks. Some of those belonging td the 
eldest brother certainly crumbled away, or broke in two, but there was 
a use even for these. 

On the high rampart, the wall that kept out the sea, Margaret, the 
poor woman, wished to build herself a little house. All the faulty 
bricks were given to her, and a few perfect ones into the bargain, for 
the eldest brother was a good-naturea man, though he certainly did not 
achieve anything beyond the manufacture of bricks. The poor woman 
put together the house for herself. It was little and narrow, and the 
single window was quite crooked. The door v^as too low, and the 
thatched roof might nave shown better workmanship. But after all it 
was a shelter ; and from the little house you could look far across the 
sea, whose waves broke vainly against the protecting rampart on which 
it was built. The salt billows spurted their spray over the whole house, 
which was still standing when he who had given the bricks for its 
erection had long been dead and buried. 

The second brother knew better how to build a wall, for he had 
served an apprenticeship to it. When he had served hin time and 
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passed his examination, he packed his knapsack and sang the journey- 
man’s song: 

While I am youii^ T*ll waudor, from place to place 1*11 roam, 

And everywhere build hotued, until 1' come bairk home ; 

And youth will give me courage, and tiiy true love won't forgot: 

Hiurrah then for a workman's life! 1*11 be a master yet I*' 

And he carried his idea into effect. When he had come home and 
become a master, he built one house after another in the town. He 
built a whole street ; and when the street was finished and became an 
ornament to the place, the houses built a bouse for him in return, that 
was to be his own. Hut how can houses build a house ? If you ask them 
they will not answer you, but people will understand what is nu;ant 
by the expression, and say, “ Certainly, it was the street that built his 
house for him.** It was little, and the floor was covered with clay ; but 
when ho danced with his bride upon this clay floor, it seemed to become 
polished oak ; and from every stone in the wall sprang forth a flower, 
and the room was gay, as if with the costliest paper-hanger’s work. It 
was a pretty house, and in it lived a ha[>py pair. The flag of the guild 
fluttcri*d before the house, and the journeymen and apprentices shouted 
hurrah ! Yes, he certainly w'as something I ^ud at last he died ; and 
that was something too. 

Now came the architect, the third brother, who had been at first a car- 
penter’s apprentice, had worn a cap, and served as an errand boy, but 
had afterwards gone to the academy, and rmm to become an architect, 
and to be called “ honoured sir,” Yes, if the housos^of the street had 
built a house for the brother who had become a bricklayer, the street 
now received its faame from the architect, and the handsomest house in 
it became his property. That was something, and he was something ; and 
ho had a long title before and after his name. His children were called 
genteel children, and when he died his widow was “ a widow of rank,** and 
that is something ! — and his name always remained at the corner of the 
street, and lived on in the mouth of every one os* the street’s name — 
and that was something ! 

Now came the genius of the family, the fourth brother, who wanted 
to invent something new and original, and an additional storey on the 
top of it for himself. But the top storey tumbled down, and he came 
tumbling down with it, and broke his neck. Nevertheless he had a 
splendid funeral, with guild flags and music, poems in the papers, and 
flowers strewn on the paving-stones in the street; and three funeral 
orations were held ovOr him, each one longer than the last, ys hich would 
have rejoiced him greatly, for he always liked it when people talked 
about him ; a monument lUso was erected over his grave. It was only 
one storey high, but still it was somethmg. •«' 

Now he was dead, like the three other brothers ; but the last, the one 
who was a critic, outlived them all : and that was quite right, for by this 
means be got the last word, and it was of great importance to him to 
have the last word. The people always said he had a good of his 
own. At last his hour came, and be died, and came to the ga^ of 
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Paradise. There souls always enter two and two, and he came up with 
another soul that wanted to get into Paradise too ; and who should this 
be but old Dame Margaret from the house upon the sea wall. 

‘‘ I suppose this is done for the sake of contrast, that I and this 
wretclieci soul should arrive here at exactly the same time,” said the 
critic. “ Pray, who are you, my good woman ?” he asked. “ Do you 
want to get in here too ?” 

And the old woman courtesied as well as she could : she thought it 
must be St. Peter liimself talking to her. 

“ I ’m a poor old woman of a very humble family,” she replied. “ I *m 
old Margaret that lived in the house on the sea wall.” 

“Well, and what have you done? What have you accomplished 
down there ?” 

“ I have really accomplished nothing at all in the world : nothing that 
1 Cian ]dead to liave the doors here opened to irie. It w'ould be a real 
mercy to allow mo to slip in through the gate.” 

“ In what manner did you leave the world?” asked he, just for the 
sake of saying something; for it w'as wearisome work standing .there 
and saying nothing. 

“ Why, 1 really don’t know how I left it. I was sick and miserable 
during my last years, and could not well bear creeping out of bed, and 
going out suddenly into the frost and cold. It was a haird winter, but 
1 have got out of it all uow^ For a few days the weather was quite 
calm, but very cold, as your honour must very well know. The sea was 
covered wdth ice as far as one could look. All the people from the town 
walked out upon the ice, and I thuik they said there was a dance there, 
and skating. There was beautiful music and a great feast there too ; 
the sound came into my poor little room, where I lay ill. And it was 
towards the evening ; the moon had risen beautifully, but w’as not yet 
in its full splendour ; I looked from my bed out over the wide sea, and 
far off, just where the sea and sky join, a strange white cloud came up. 
I lay looking at the cloud, and I saw a little black spot in the middle of 
it, that grew larger and larger ; and now I knew what it meant, for I 
am old and experienced, though this token is not often seen. I knew 
it, and a shuddering came upon me. Twice in my life I have seen the 
same thing ; and I knew there would be an awful temj>est, and a spring 
flood, \jhich would overwhelm the poor people who were now drinking 
and dancing and rejoicing — young and old, the whole city had issued 
forth : who was to warn them, if no one saw what was coming yonder, 
or knew, as I did, what it meant ? I was dreadfVilly alarmed, and felt 
more lively than I had done for a long time. I crept out of be^ and 
got to the window, but could not crawl farther, I was so exhausted. But 
I managed to open the window. I saw the people outside running and 
jumping about on tbe ice ; I could see the beautiful flags that waved in 
the wind. 1 heard the boys shouting * hurrah ! ’ and the servant meQ 
and maids singing. There were all kinds of merriment going oli. But 
the white cloud with the black spot I 1 cried out as loud as I co^d, but 
no one heard me ; 1 was too for from the people. Soon the atorm would 
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burst, and the ice would break, and all who were upon it would be lost 
without remedy. They could not hear me, and I could not come out to 
them. Oh, if I could only bring them ashore! Then kind Heaven 
inspired me with the thought of setting fire to my bed, and rather to 
let the house burn down, than that all those people should perish so 
miserably. I succeeded in lighting up a beacon for them. Tlie red 
flame blazed up on high, and 1 escaped out of the door, but fell down 
exhausted on the threshold, and could get no farther. The flames 
riished out towards me, flickered through the window, and rose high 
above the roof. All the people on the ice yonder beheld it, and ran as 
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fast as they could, to give aid to a poor, old woman who, they thought, 
was being burned to death. Not one remained behind. 1 heard them 
coming ; but I also became aware of a rushing soimd in the air ; I heard 
a rumbling like the sound of heavy artillery ; the spring flood was lifting 
the covering of ice, which presently cracked and burst into a thousand 
fragments. But the people succeeded in reaching the sea wall — I saved 
them all ! But I fancy I could not bear the cold and the fright, and so 
I came up here to the gates of Paradise. I am told they are opened to 
poor creatures like me — ^and now I have no house left down upon the 
rampart : not that I think this will give me admission here.” 

Tnen the gates of beayen were opened, and the angel led the old 
woman in. She left a straw behind her, a straw that had been in her 
l^d when she set it on fire to save the Uves of many ; and this straw 
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had been changed into the purest gold — into gold that grew and grew, 
and spread out into beauteous leaves and flowers. 

“ Look, this is what the poor woman brought,” said the angel to the 
critic. What dost thmi bring ? I know that thou hast accomplished 
nothing — thou hast not made so much & single brick. Ah, if thou 
couldst only return, and efiect at least as much as that ! Probably the 
brick, when thou hadst made it, would not be worth much ; but if it 
were made with a good will, it would at least be something. But thou 
const not go back, aud I can do nothing for thee !” 

Then the poor soul, the old dame who had lived on the dyke, put in 
a petition for him. She said, 

“ His brother gave me the bricks and the pieces out of which I built 
up my house, and that was a great deal for a poor woman like me. 
Could not all those bricks and pieces be counted as a single brick in his 
favour ? It was an act of mercy. He wonts it now ; and is not this the 
very fountain of mercy?” 

Then the angel said, 

“ Thy brother, him whom thou host regarded as the least among you 
all, he whose honest industry seemed to thee as the most humble, hath 
given thee this heavenly gi&. Thou shalt not be turned away. It shall 
be vouchsafed to thee to stand here without the gate, and to reflect, dnd 
repent of thy life down yonder ; but thou shalt not be admitted until 
thou hast in earnest accomplished something.^* 

“ I could have said that in better words I ” thought the critic, but he 
did not find fault adoud ; and for him, after all, that was bomethutg ! ” 


A LEAF FROM THE SKY. 

* Hioh up yonder, in the thin clear air,, flew an angel with a flower 
from the heavenly garden. As he was kissing the flower, a very little leaf 
fell down into the soft soil in the midst of the wood, and immediately 
took root, and sprouted, and sent forth shoots among the other plants. 

‘‘A funny kind of slip that,” said the Plants; 

And neither Thistle or Stinging-Nettle would recognize the stranger. 

“ That must be a kind of garden plant,” said they. 

And they sneered ; and the plant was despised by them as being a 
thing out of the garden. 

‘‘ Where are you coming ? ” cried the lofty Thistles, whose leaves 
are all armed with thornj. “ You give yourself a good deal of space. 
That *s all nonsense — we are not here to support you ! ” they grumbled. 

And winter came, and snow covered the plant ; but the plant imparted 
to the snowy covering a lustre as if the sun was shining upon it from* 
below as from above. When spring came, the plant appeared as a 
blooming, object, more beautiful tW any production of the forest. 
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And now appeared on the scene the botanical professor, who could 
show what he was m black and white. He inspected the plant and 
tested it, but found it was not included in his botanical system ; and he 
could not possibly find out to what class it belonged. 

That must be some subordinate spedes,” he said. I don’t know 
it. It ’snot included in any system.” 

^ Not included in any system! ” repeated the Thistles and the Nettles. 

The great trees that stood round about saw and heard it; but they 
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said not a word, good or bad, which is the wisest thing to do for people 
who are stupid. 

There came through the forest a poor innocent girl. Her heart was 
pure, and her understanding was enlarged by faith. Her whole in- 
heritance was an old Bible; but out of its pages a voice said to. her, 
“If people wish to do us evil, remember how it was said of Joseph. 
They imagined evil in their hearts, but God turned it to good. If we 
suifer wrong — if we are misunderstood and despised — then we may 
recall the words of Him who was purity and goodness^ itself, and who 
fo]^avo and prayed for those who buffeted and nailed Him to the cross.’* 

The girl stood still in front of the wonderful plant, whose great 
leaves exhaled a sweet and refreshing fragrance, and whose flowers 
glittered like a coloured flame in the sun ; and from each flower there 
come a sound as though it concealed within itself a deep fount of 
melody that thousands of years could not exhaust. With pious grati- 
tude the girl looked on this beautiful work of the Creator, and bent 
down one of the branches towards herself to breathe in its sweetness ; 
and a light arose in her soul. It seemed to do her heart good ; and 
gladly would she have plucked a flower, but she could not make up her 
mind to break one off, for it w^onld soon fade if she did so. Therefore 
the girl only took a single leaf, and laid it in her Bible at home ; and it 
lay there quite fresh, always ^een, and never &ding. 

Among the pages of the Bible it was kept ; and, "with the Bible, it 
was laid under the young girl’s bead when, a few weeks afterwards, she 
lay in her coffin; with the solemn calm of death on tier gentle face, as if 
the earthly remains bore the impress of the truth that she now stood 
before her Creator. 

But the wonderful plant still bloomed without in the forest. It was 
almost like a tree to look upon ; and all the birds of passage bowed 
before it. 

“ That ’s giving itself foreign airs now,” said the Thistles and the 
Burdocks ; “ we never behave like that here.” 

And the black snails actually spat at the flower. 

Then came the swineherd. He was collecting thistles and shrubs, to 
burn them for the ashes. The wonderful plant was placed bodily, in his 
handle. 

“ It shall be made useful,” he said ; and B(f said, so done. 

But soon afterwards, the King of the country was troubled with a 
terrible depression of spirits. He was busy and industrious, but that 
did him no good, ^ey read him deep and learned books, and then 
they read from the lightest and most superficial that they could find ; 
but it was of no use. Then one of the wise menof the world, to whom 
they hod applied, sent a messenger to tell the King that there was one 
remedy to give ham I'clief and to cure him. He said * 

“ In the King’s own country there mws inaforestaplant of heavenly 
origin. Its appearance is thus and &ub. It cannot be mistaken.” 

“ I fancy it was taken up in my bundle, and burned to ashes Icmg 
said the swineherd ; “ but I did not know any better.” 
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^ You did not know any better ! Ignorance of ignorances ! ” 

And those words the swineherd might ^ell take to himself, for they 
were meant for him, and for no one eUe. 

Not another leaf was to be found ; the only one lay in the coffin of 
the dead girl, and no one knew anything about that. 

And the King himself, in his melancholy, wandered out to the spot in 
the wood. * ' . 

“ Here is where the plant stood,” he said ; “ it is a sacred place.” 

And the place was surrounded with a golden railing, and a sentry was 
posted there. 

The botanical professor wrote a long treatise upon the hearenly plant. 
For this he was gilded all over, and this gilding suited him and his 
family very well. And indeed that was the most agreeable part of the 
whole story. But the King remained as low-spirited as before ; but 
that he had always been, at least so the sentry said. 


THE DROP OF WATER. 

Op course you know what is meant by a magnifying glass — one of 
those round spectacle-glasses that make everything look a hundred times 
bigger than it is ? When any one takes one of these and holds it to his 
eye, and looks at a drop of water from the pond yonder, he sees above 
a thousand wonderful creatures that are otnerwise never discerned in 
the water. But they are there, and it is no delusion. It almost looks 
like a great plate-full of spiders jumping about in a crowd. And how 
fierce they are ! They tear off each other’s legs and arms and bodies, 
before and behind ; and yet they are merry and joyful in their way. 

Now, there was once an old man whom all the people called Kribble- 
Krabble, for that was his name. He always wanted the best of every- 
thing, and when he could not manage it otherwise, ho did it by magic. 

There he sat one day, and held his magnifying glass to his eye, 2tnd 
looked at a drop of water that had been ^en out of a puddle by the 
ditch. But what a kribbling and Grabbling was there ! All the thou- 
sands of little erbatures hdpped and sprang and tugged at onb another, 
and ate each other up, 

“ That is horrible ! ” said old Kribble-Krabble. “Can one not pereuade 
them to Kve in peace and quietness, so that each one may mind his own 
business ? ” 

And he thought it osrer and over, bat it would not do, and so be bad 
recourse to m^c. » 

“I must give them colour, that they may be seen more plainly,” 

9 poured something like a little drop of red wine into the 

drop of water, but it was witches* blood from the lobes of the ear, the 
finest kind, at ninepence a drop. ' And now the wonderful little mm* 
tores were pink all Over t it looked like a whole town of naked wild men. 
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"What hare you there?” asked another old magieiw, who had no 
namft — and that was the best thing about him. 

“ Yes, if you can guess what it is,” said Kribble-Krabble, “ I ’ll make 
you a present of it.” 

But it is not so easy to find out if one does not know. 

Anil the magician who had no name looked through the magnifying 
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glass. It looked really like a great town reflected there, in whidi all 
the people were runni^ about without clothes. It was terrible ! But 
it was still more terrible to see how one beat and pus^d the otiier, 
and bit and hacked, and tugged and mauled him. Those at the top were 
being pulled down, and those at the bottom were struggling npwuda. 

"Look! look! ^ leg is longer than mine! Bah! Array with it! 
There is one who has a uttle bruise. It hurts him, but it "hah hurt him 
atm more.” 
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And they hacked away at him, and they pulled at him, and ate him 
up, because of the little bruise. And there was one sitting as still as 
any little maiden, and wishing only for peace and quietness. But now 
she had to come out, and they tugged at her, and pulled her about, and 
ale her up. 

‘‘That *s funny !” said the magician. 

“ Yes ; but what do you think it is ? ” said Kribble-Krahble. “ Can 
you find that out ? ” 

Why, one can see that easily enough,” said the other. “ That ’a 
Paris, or some other great city, for they ’re all alike. It ’s a great city ! ” 
' “ It ’s a drop of puddle water!” said Kribble-Krabble. 


THE DUMB BOOK. 

By the high road in the forest lay a lonely peasant’s hut ; the road 
went right through the farm-yard. The sun shone down, and all the 
window’s were open. In the house was'bustle and inoveiuent ; but in 
the garden, in an arbour of blossoming elder, stood an open coffin. A 
dead man had been carried out here, and he w as to be buried this morn- 
ing. IN^obody stood by th(5 coffin and looked sorrowfully at the dead 
2i»an ; no one shed a tear for him : his lace was covered with a white 
cloth, and under his head lay a great thick book, whose'loaves consisted 
of whole sheets of blotting paper, and on each leaf lay a faded flower. 
It was a complete herbanum, gathered by him in various places ; it 
was to be buried with him, for so he had wished it. With each flower 
a chapter in his life was associated. 

" Who is the dead man ? ” we asked ; and the answer was : 

“ The Old Student. They say he was once a brisk lad, and studied 
the old languages, and sang, and even wrote poemtf. Then something 
happened to him that made him turn his thoughts to brandy, and take 
to it ; and when at last he had ruined his health, he came out here into 
the Country, where somebody paid lor his board and lodging. lie was 
as gentle as a child, except when the dark mood came upon him ; but 
when it came he became like a giant, and then ran about in the woods 
like a hunted stag; but when we once got him homo again, and pre- 
vailed with him so far tlyit he opened the book with the dried plants, he 
often sat whole days, and looked sometimes at one plant and sometimes 
at another, and at times the tears roUed over his cheeks : Heaven knows 
what he was thinking of. But he begged us to put the book into the 
cofiSn, and now he lies there, and in a little whiib the lid vnli be nailed 
down, and he will have his quiet rest in the grave.” 

The fiebce-cloth was raised, and there was peace upon the features of 
the dead man, and a sunbeam played upon it ; a swallow shot with 
arrowy flight into the arbour, and tamed rapidly, and twittered over 
the dead man’s head. 
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What a strange feeling it is — and we have doubtless all experienced 
it — that of turning over old letters of the days of our youth ! — ^a new- 
life seems to come up with them, with all its hopes and sorrows. How 
many persons with whom we were intimate in those days, are as it were 
dead to us ! and yet they are alive, but for a long time we have not 
thought of them— of them whom we then thought to hold fast for ages, 
and with whom we we^e to share sorrow and joy. 

Here the withered oak-leaf in the book reminded the owner of the 
friend, the school-fellow, who was to be a fiiend for life : he ^tened the 
green leaf in the student’s cap in the green wood, when the., bond tvaa 
made “ for life : ” where does he live now ? The leaf is preserved, but 
the friendship has perished ! And here is a foreign hothouse plant, too 
deli^te for toe gardens of the North ; the leaves almost seem to keep 
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their fragrance still. She gave it to him, the young lady in the noble- 
man’s garden. Here is the water rose, which he plucked himself, and 
moistened with salt tears — ^the rose of the sweet waters. And here is 
a nettle — what tale may its leaves have to tell ? What were his thoughts 
when he plucked it and kept it P Here is a lily of the valley from the 
solitudes of the forest. Here’s an evergreen from the ilower-pot of 
the tavern ; and here’s a naked sharp blade of grass. 

Tile blooming elder waves its freim fragrant blossoms over the dead 
man’s head, and the swallow flies past again. “Pee-wit! pee-wit!” 
And now the men come with nails and hammers, and the lid is laid over 
the dead man, that his head may rest upon the dujnb book — vanished 
and scattered ! 


THE JEWISH GIRL. 

Among the childi'eu in a charity school sat a little Jewish girl. She 
was a good, intelligent child, the quickest in all the school ; but she had 
to be excluded from one lesson, for she was not allowed to take part in 
the scripture-lesson, for it was a Christian sciieol. 

In that hour the girl was allowed to open the geography-book, or to 
do her sum for the next day ; but that was soon doqp ; and when she 
had mastered her lesson in geography, the book indeed remained open 
before her, but the little one read no more in it: she listened silently to 
the words of the Christian teacher, who soon became aware that she was 
listening more intently than almost any of the other children. 

“ Bead your book, Sara,” the teacher said, in mild reproof ; but her 
dark beaming eye remained fixed upon him ; and once when he addressed 
a question to her, she knew how to answer better j;han any of the others 
could have done. She had heard and understood^ and had kept his words 
in her head;. 

WTien her father, a poor honest man, first brought the girl to the 
school, he had stipulated that she should be excluded from tlie lessons 
on the Christian faith. But it would have caused disturbance, and 
perhaps might have awakened discontent in the minds of the others, if 
she had been sent from the room during the hours in question, and con- 
se^ently she stayed ; Jt)ut this could not go on any longer. 

The t^her betook himself to her. father, and exhorted him either to 
remove his daughter from the school, or to consent that Sara should 
become a Christian. 

I* I can no longer be a silent spectator of Ae gleaming eyes of the 
‘ child, and of her deep i^d earnest longing for the words of the Gospel,” 
said the teacher. 

Then the father burst into tears. ^ 

”1 know but little of the commandment given to my fathers,” he 
said ; but Sara’s mother was steadfast in the faith, a true daughter of 
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Israel, and I vowed to her os she lay dying that our child should never 
be bai)tized* I must keep my vow, lor it is oven as a covenant with God 
Himself.” 

And accordingly the little Jewish maiden quitted the Christian schooL 

Tears have rolled on. 

In one of tlie smallest provincial towns there dwelt, as a servant in a 
humble household, a maiden who held the Mosaic faith. Her hair was 
black as ebony, her eye dark as night, and yet full of splendour and 
light, as is usual wdth the daughters of Israel. It ^vas Sara. The ex- 
pression in the countenance of the now grown-ii]) maiden was still that 
of the child sitting upon the school-room bench and listening with 
thoughtful eyes to the words of the Christian teacdier. 

Every Sunday there pealed from the church tlie sounds of the organ 
and the song of the congregation. The straiiis penetrated into the 
house wdicre'the Jewish girl, industrious and faithful in all things, stood 
at her work. 

“ Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath-day,” said a voice within her, the 
voice of the Law ; but her Sabbath-day was a working day among the 
Christians, and that seemed unfortunate to her. But then the thought 
arose in her soul ; Doth God reckon by days and hours ? ” And when 
this thought grew strong within her, it seemed a comfort that on the 
Sunday of the Christians tlio hour of prayer remained undisturbed ; 
aud when the sound of the organ and the songs of the congregation 
sounded across to her as she stood in the kitchen at her work, then even 
that place seemed to become a sacred one to her. Then she w’ould read 
in the Old Testament, the treasure and comfort of her people, and it 
was only in this one she could read; for she kept faithfully in the 
depths of her heart the w'ords the teacher liad spoken wlien she left the 
school, and the promise her father had given to her dying mother, that 
she should never receive Christian baptism,, or deny the faith of her 
ancestors. The New Testament w^as to be a sealed book to her ; and 
yet' she knew much of it, and the Gospel echoed faintly among the re- 
collections of her youth. 

One evening she was sitting in a comer of the living-room. Her 
master was reading aloud ; and she might listen to him, for it was not 
the Gospel that he read, but an old story-book, therefore she might stay. 
The book told of a Hungarian knight who was taken prisoner by a 
Turkish pash^ who caused him to be yoked with Jhis oxen to the plough, 
and driven with blows of the whip t&l the blood came, and he idmost 
sank under the pain and ignominy he endured. The faithfiil wife of the 
knight at home parted with all her jewels, and pledged castle and land. 
The knight’s friends amassed large sums, for the ransom demanded was 
almost unattainably high ; but it was coUected at last, and the knight 
was freed from servitude and misery. Sick and exhausted, he reached 
his home. But soon another summons came to war against the foes oi 
Christianity ; the knight heard the cry, and he could stay no longer, for 
he had neither peace nor rest.' He caused himself to be lifted on his 
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war-horse ; and the blood came back to his cheek, his strength appeared 
to return, and he went forth to battle and to victory. The very game 

S sha who had yoked him to the plough became his pnsoner, and was 
to his castle. But not an hour had passed when the knight 
stood before the captive pasha, and said to him, 

What dost thou suppose awaiteth thee ? ** 

** I know it/* replied the Turk. ‘‘ Eetribution.” 

** Tes, the reMbution of the Christian ! ” resftmed the knight. “ The 
doctrine of Christ commands us to forgive our enemies, and to love our 
fijlow-mfm, for it teaches us that God is love. Depart in peace, deps^ 
to thy home : I will restore th^ to thy dear ones ; but in future be* mild 
and merciful to aU who are unfortunate.’’ 

Then the prisoner broke out into tear^, and exclaimed, 
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“ How could I believe in the possibility of such mercy ? IVEse^ and 
torment seemed to await me, they seemed inevitable ; therefore I took 
poison, which I secretly carried about me, and in a few hours its effects 
will slay mo. I must die — there is no remedy ! But before I die, do 
thou expound to me the teaching which includes so great a measuro of 
love and mercy, for it is great and godlike 1 Grant me to hear this 
teaching, and to die a Christian ! ” And his prayer was fulfilled. 

That was tliO legend which the master read out of the old story-book. 
All the audience listened with sympathy and pleasure ; but Sara, the 
Jewish girl, sitting alone in her corner, listened with a burning heart ; 
great tears came into her gleaming black eyes, and she sat there with a 
gentle and lowl^ spirit as slie had once sat on the school bench, and felt 
the grandeur ot the Gospel ; and the tears rolled down over her cheeks. 

But again the dying words of her mother rose up within her : 

“ Let not my daughter become a CIrristian,” the voice cried ; and 
together with it arose the words of the Law : “ Thou shalt honour thy 
father and thy mother.” 

“ 1 am not admitted into the community of the Christians,” she said ; 

“ they abuse me for being a Jew girl — our neighbour’s boys hooted mo 
last Sunday, when I stood^at the open church door, and looked in at the 
flaming caudles on the altar, and listened to the song of the <;ongrega- 
tioh. Ever since I sat upon the school bench I have felt the force of 
Christianity, a force like that of a sunbeam, which streams into my soul, 
however fiririy I may shut my eyes against it. But I will not pain thee 
in thy grave, O my motlier, 1 will not be unfaithful to the oath of my 
failier, 1 will not read the Bible of the Christians. I have the religion 
of my people, and to that will 1 hold ! ” 

And years rolled on again. 

The master died. His widow fell into poverty ; and the servant girl 
was to be dismissed. But 8ara refused to leave the house : she became 
the staft’ ill time of trouble, and kept the household together, working 
till late in the night to earn the daily bread through the labour of her 
bonds; for no relative came forward to assist the family, and*the widow 
became weaker every day, and lay for mouths together on the bed of 
sickness. Sara worked hard, and in the intervals sat kindly ministering 
by the sick-bed : she was gentle and pious, an angel of blessing in the 
poverty-stricken house. 

“ Yonder on the table lies the Bible,” said the sick woman to Sara. 

Bead me something from it, for the night appears to be so long-r-oh^ 
so long ! — and my soul thirsts for the word of tne Lord.” 

And Sara bowed her head. She took the book, and folded her hands . 
over the Bible of the Christians, and opened it, and read to the sick 
woman. Tears stood in her eyes, which Reamed and shone with ecstac^, 
and light shone iu her heart. ^ 

“ 0 mj mother,” she wliispered to herself; “thy child may not re- 
ceive the baptism of the Christians, or be admitted into the congregation 
-^thoi| hast willed it so, ttud respect thy command: we will re- 
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main in union together here on earth ; but beyond this eari h there is a 
higher union, even union in God ! He will be at our side, and lead us 
through the valley of death. It is He that descendeth upon the earth 
when it is athirst, and covers it with fruitfulness. I understand it — I 
know not how 1 came to learn the truth ; but it is through Him, through 
Christ ! ” 

And she started as she pronounced the sacred name, and there came 
upon her a baptism as of flames of Arc, and her frame shook, and her 
limbs tottered so that she sank down iaintiug, weaker even than the 
sick woman by whose couch she had watched. 

“ Poor Sara! ” said the people; “ she is overcome with night watch- 
ing and toil 1 ” 

They carried her out into the hospital for the sick poor. There she 
died ; and from thence they carried her to the grave, but not to the 
churchyard of the Christians, for yonder was no room for the Jewish 
girl ; outside, by the wall, her grave w^as dug. 

But God’s sun, that shines upon the graves of the Christians, throws 
its beams also upon the grave of the Jewish girl beyond tho wall ; and 
when the psalms are sung in the church]^ard of the Christians, they 
echo likewise over her lonely resting-place ; and she who sleeps beneath 
is included in the call to the resurrection, in the name of Him who spake 
to His disciples ; 

“ John baptized you with water, but I will baptize you with tho Holy 
Ghost!” 


THE ELDER TREE MOTHER.. 

TnERE was once a little boy who had caught cold ; be had gone out 
and got wet feet ; no one could imagine how it bad happened, for it was 
quite dry weather. Now his mother undressed him, put him to bed, 
and had the tea-um brought in to make him a good cup of elder tea, 
for that warms well. At the same time there also came in at the door 
the friendly old man who lived all alone at the top of thq house, and 
was very solitaiy. He had neither wife nor children, but he was very 
fond of little children, and knew so many stories that it was quite 
delight^l. 

** Now you are to <trink your tea,” said the mother, “and then perhaps 
you will hear a story.” 

“Ah ! ifJpt||^ only could tell a new one! ” said the old man, with a 
£riendly 4 ||^^ But where did the little nqin get his feet wet P ” he 
asked. t 

“ Yes,” replied the mother, “ no one can tell how that came about.” 

' Shall I have a story ? ” asked the boy. 

“ Yes, if you con tell me at all accurately — ^for I must kubw that 
first — how deep the gutter is in the little street through which you go 
to school.” 
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“Just half way up to iny knee,” answered the boy, “ that is, if I put 
my feet in the deep hole.” » 

“ You see, that *s how wo get our feet wet,” said the old gentleman. 
“ Now 1 ought certainly to tell you a story ; but I don’t know any more.” 

“ You can make up one directly,” answered the little boy. Mother 
says that everything you look at can be turned into a story, and that 
you can make a tale of everything you touch.” 

“ Yes, but those stories and talcs are worth nothing! No, the real 
ones come of themselves. They knock at my forehead and say, ‘ Here 
lam!’” 

“ Will there soon be a knock ? ” asked the little boy, and the mother 
laughed, and put elder tea in the i)ot, and poured hot water upon it. 

“ A story I a story 1 ” 

“Yes, if a story would como of itself; but that kind of thing is very 
grand; it only comes when it ’s in the humour. — Wait ! ” he cried all at 
once; “ here w'e have it. Look you; there’s one in the tea-pot now.” 

And the little boy looked across at the tea-pot. The lid raised itself 
more and more, mid the elder flowers came forth from it, white and 
fresh ; they shot ibrtli long fresh branches even out oJ* the spout, they 
spread abroad in all directidlis, and became larger and larger ; there was 
the most glorious elder bush — in fact, quite a great tree. It penetrated 
even to the bed, and thrust the curtains aside ; bow fragrant it was, 
and how it bloomed! And in tho midst of the tree sat an old, pleasant- 
looking woman in p. strange dress. It was quite green, like the leaves 
of tlie elder tree, and bordered %vith great wliito elder blossoms ; one 
could not at once discern whether this border was of stuff or of living 
green and real flowers. 

“ AVhat is tho woman’s name ? ” the little boy asked. 

“Tho Komans and Greeks,” replied the old man, “ used to call her a 
Dryad; but wo don’t understand that: out in. the sailor’s suburb we 
have a better name for her ; there she’s called Elder Tree Motlier, and it 
is to her you must pay attention : only listen, and look at that glorious 
elder tree. 

“ Just such a great blooming tree stands outside ; it grew there in the 
corner of a poor little yard, and under this tree two old people sat one 
afternoon in the brightest sunshine. It was an old, old sailor, and his 
old, old mfe ; they liad great grandchildren, and were soon to celebrate 
their golden wedding;* but they could not quite make out the date, and 
the Elder Tree Mother sat in the tree and looked pleased, just as she 
does here. * I know very well when the golden wedding is to be,’ said 
she ; but they did not hear it — ^they were talking of old times. 

“ ^ Yes, do you remember,’ said the old seaman, ‘ when we were quite 
little, and ran about and played together ! it was in the very same yard 
wdiere we are sitting now, and we planted little twigs in the yard, and 
made a garden.’ 

Tho golden wedding is cclobrgted in several countries of the Continent, by the two wedded 
purs wl||p eunr'ivQ to see tho fiftieth aiiuiversary of their marriage-dio'. 
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“ ‘ Yes,’ replied the old woman, * I remember il very well : we watered 
the twigs, and one of them was an elder twig ; that struck root, shot 
out other green twigs, and has become a great tree, under which we old 
people sit.’ 

** * Surely,’ said he; ‘ and yonder in the corner stood a butt of >yater ; 
there I swam my boat ; I had cut it out myself. How it could sail ! 
But I certainly soon hs^ to sail elsewhere myself.’ 

** ^ But iSrst we weyt to school and learned something,’ said she, ^ and 
then we were confirmed ; we both cried^ but in the aiternoon we went 
hand in hand to the round tower, and looked out into the wide world, 
over Copenhagen and across the water ; then we w^ent out to Fredericks- 
berg, where the King and Queen were sailiifg in their splendid boats 
upon the canals.’ 

^ ‘ But I was obliged Jo sail elsewhere, and that for many years, far 

away on long voyages.’ 

" * Yes, I often cried about you,’ she said. * I thought you were dead 
and gone, and lying down in ,tbe deep waters, rocted by the waves. 
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Many a night I got up to look if the weathercock was turning. Tes, 
it turned indeed ; but you did not come. 1 remember so clearly how 
the rain streamed down from the sky. The man with the cart who 
fetched away the dust came to the place where I was in service. I 
went dowm with him to the dust-bin, and remained standing in the 
doorway. What wretched weather it was ! And just as I stood there the 
postman came up and gave me a letter. It was from you ! How that 
letter had travelled about ! I tore it open and read ; I laughed and 
wept at once, I was so glad. There it stood written that you were in 
the warm countries where the coffee-beans grow. You told me so much, 
and I read it all while the rain was streaming down, and I stood by the 
dust-bin. Then somebody came and clasped me round tho waist-’ 

“ * And you gave him a terrible box on the ear — one that sounded ? ’ 

“ * I did not know that it was you. You had arrived just as quickly 
as your letter. And you were so handsome ; but that you are still. 
You had a large yellow silk handkerchief in your pocket, and a hat on 
your head. You were so handsome ! And, gracious ! what weather it 
was, and how the street looked ! ’ 

“ ‘ Then we were married,’ said he ; ‘do you remember ? And then 
when our first little boy came, and then Marie, and Neils, and Peter, and 
Jack, and Christian P* 

“ ‘Yes ; and how all of these have grown up to be respectable people, 
and every one likes them.’ 

“ ‘ And their children have had little ones in their turn,’ said the old 
sailor. ‘ Yes, thosto are children’s children ! They ’re of the right sort. 
It was, if 1 don’t mistake, at this very season of the year that we were 
married ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; this is the day of your golden wedding,’ said the Elder Tree 
Mother, putting out her head just between the two old people ; and they 
thought it was a neighbour nodding to them, and -they looked at each 
^ther, and took hold of one another’s hands. 

“ Soon afterwards came their children and grandchildren ; these knew 
very well that it was the golden wedding-day ; they had already brought 
their congratulations in tho morning, but the old people had forgotten 
it, wliile they remembered everything right well that had happened years 
and years ago. 

“ And the elder tree smelt so sweet, and the sun that was just setting 
shone juist in the faces of the old couple, so that their cheeks looked 
quite red ; and the youngest of their grandchildren danced about tfaemy 
and cried out quite gleefully that there was to bef a feast this evening, 
for they were to have hot potatoes ; and the Elder Mother nodded in 
the tree, and called out ‘ hurrah ! ’ with all the rest.” 

“ But that was not a steiy,” said the little boy who had heard it told. 

” Yes, so you. understand it,” replied the old man ; “ but let us ask thd 
Elder Mother about it.” 

” That was not a story,” said the Elder Motl&r ; “ but now it comes ; 
but of truth the strangest stories are formed, otherwise my beautiful 
elder tree could not have sprouted forth out of tl&e tea-pot.” 
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And tlien sbe took the little boy out of bed, And laid him upon her 
bosom, and the blossoming elder branches wound round, them, so that 
they sat as it were in the thickest arbour, and this arbour flew with 
them through the air. It was indescribably beautiful. Elder Mother 
all at once became a pretty young girl ; but her dress was still of the 
green stuff with the white blossoms that Elder Mother had worn ; in her 
bosom she had a real elder blossom, and on her head a wreath of elder 
flowers ; her eyes were so large and blue, they were beautiful to look at! 
She and the boy were of the same age, and they kissed each other and 
felt similar joys. 

Hand in hand they went forth out of the arbour, and now they stood 
in the beauteous flower garden of home. The father’s staff was tied up 
near the fresh grass-plot, and for the little boy there was life in that 
staff. As soon as they seated themselves upon it, the polished head 
turned into a noble neighing horse’s head, with a flowing mane, and 
four slender legs shot forth ; the creature was strong and spirited, and 
they rode at a gallop round the grass-plot — hurrah ! 

“Now we’re going to ride many miles away,” said the boy; “we’ll 
ride to the nobleman’s estate, where we went last year ! ” 

And they rode round and round the grass-plot, and the little girl, who, 
as we know, was no one else but Elder Mother, kept crying out, 

“ Now we ’re in the country ! Do you see the farm-house, with the 
great baking-oven standing out of the wall like on enormous egg by the 
way-side P The elder tree spreads its branches over it, and the cock 
walks about, scratching for his hens ; look how he stmts I Now we are 
near the church ; it lies high up on the hill, under the great oak trees, 
one of which is ^If dead. Now we are at the forge, where the fire bums 
and the half-clad men beat with their hammers, so that the sparks fly far 
around. Away, away te the splendid nobleman’s seat ! ” 

And evei^Wg that the liUle maiden mentioned, as she sat on the 
stick behind him, flew past them, and the little boy saw it all, though 
they were only riding round and round the grass-plot. Then they 
played in the side walk, and scratched up the eartn to make a little 
garden ; and she took elder flowers out of her hair and planted them, 
xind they grew just like those that the old people had planted when they 
were little, as has been already told. They went bond in band just as 
the old people had done in their childhood ; but not to the high tower, 
or to the Fredericksberg Garden. No, the little girl took hold of the boy 
round the body, and then they flew far away out into the country. ^ 
And it was spring, ^nd summer came, and autumn, and winter, and 
thousands of pictures were mirrored in the boy’s eyes and heart, and the 
little maiden was idways singing to him. 

He will never fox^t that ; and throughout •their whole journey the 
elder tree smelt so' sweet, so fragrant : he noticed the roses and the 
ikesh beech trees ; but the elder tree smelt stronger than all, for its flowers 
hung round tbe little girl’s heart, and he often leaned against them as 
tiiey flew onward. 

“ Here it is beautifiilm spring ! said the little girL 
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And they Btood in tbo gre^ beech wood, where the thyme lay spread 
in fragrance at their feet, and the pale pink anemones looked glorious 
among the vivid green. 

“ Oh, that it were always spring in the merry green wood! ” 

“ Il(;re it is beautiful in summer ! ” said she. 

And they passed by old castles of knightly days, castles whose high 
walls and pointed turrets were mirrored in the canals, where swans 
swam about, and looked down the old shady avenues. In the fields 
the corn waved like a sea, in the ditches yellow and red flowers were 
growing, and in the hedges wild hops and blooming convolvulus. In 
the evening tlie moon rose round and large, and the haystacks in the 
meadows smelt sweet. 

Here it is beautiful in autumn ! ” said the little girl. 

And Ibc sky seemed twice as lofty and twice as blue as before, and 
the forest was decked in the most gorgeous tints of red, yellow, and 
green. The hunting dogs raced about ; wliole Hocks of wild ducks flew 
Bcrenniing over the Huu’s Graves, on whieli bramble bushes twined over 
the old stones. The sea was dark blue, and covered with ships with white 
sails ; and in the barns sat old women, girls, and children, picking hops 
into a large tub : the youflg people sang songs, and the older ones told 
tales of magicians and goblins. It could not he finer anywhere. 

“ IT<‘re it is beautiful in winter 1 ” said the little girl. 

And all the trees were covered witli hoar frost, so that they looked 
lilic white trees of coral. Tbo snow crumbled beneath one’s feet, as if 
every one had new hoots on ; and one shooting star irfter another fell 
froui the sky. In the room the Christmas tree w^as lighted up, and 
tliere wore presents, and there was happiness. In the country peoj)le’s 
farm-liouses the violin sounded, and there were merry games for apples 
and even the poorest child said, “ It is beautiful in yrinter ! ” 

Yes, it was beautiful; and the little girl showed the boy eveiything; 
and still the blossoming tree smelt sw^eet, and still waved the red flag 
with the white cross, the flag under which the old seaman had sailed 
Tlie boy became a youth, and was to go out into the wide world, far 
aw'ay to the hot countries where the coffee grows. But when they 
were to part the little girl took an elder blossom from her breast, and 

S ve it to him to keep. It was laid in his hymn-book, and in the foreign 
id, when ho opened the book, it was always at the place where the 
flower of remembrance lay ; and the more he looked at the flower the 
irosher it became, so that he seemed, as it were, to breathe the forest 
air of home ; then he plainly saw the little girl looking out with her 
clep blue eyes from between the petals of the flower, and then^ she 
whispered, “ Here it is ^beautiful in spring, summer, autumn, and win*^ 
ter ! ” and hundreds of pictures glided through his thoughts. 

, Thus many years went by, and now he was an old man, and sat.wich 
his old wife under the blossoming elder tree : they were holding each 
hand, just as the great-grandmother and great-grand&thei^ 

1 j outside ; and, like these, they spoke of old tunes and of the 

jgolden wedding. The little maiden with the blue qres and with the 
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elder blossoms in her heir sat up in tbe tree, and nodded to both of 
them, and said, *‘To^ay is our golden wedding-day 1” and then she 
took two flowers out of lier hair and kissed them, and they gleamed first 
like silver and then like gold, and when she laid them on the heads of 
the old ])eople each changed into a golden crown. There they both sat, 
like a King and a Queen, under the fragrant tree which looked quite 
like an elder bush, and he told his old wife of the story of the !^der 
Tree Mother, as it had bedh told to him when he was quite a little boy, 
and they both thought that the story in many points resembled their 
own, and those parts they liked the best. 

‘‘ Yes, thus it is ! ” said the little girl in the tree. “ Some call me 
Elder Tree Mother, others the Dryad, but my real name is Bemem- 
branco : it is 1 who sit in the tree that grows da and on, and I can think 
back and tell stories. Let me sec if you. have still your flower.” 



THE SOY AN1> llIB MOTHER. 


And the old man opened his hymn-book; there lay the elder blossom 
as fresh as if it had only just been placed tliere ; and Bemembrance 
nodded, and the tw^o old people with the golden crowns on their heads 
sat in the red evening sunlight, and they closed their eyes, and — ^and — 
the story was finished. 

The little boy lay in his bed and did not know whether he had been 
dreaming or had heard a tale told ; the tea-pot stood on the table, but 
no elder bush was growjng out of it, and the old roan who had told 
about it was just going out of the door, and indeed he went. 

“ How beautiful that was ! ” said the little boy. Mother, I hare 
been in the hot countries.” 

“ Tea, I can imagine that ! ” replied his mother. “ When one drinks 
two cups of hot elder tea one very often gets unto the hot countriesl” 
And she covered him up well, that he might not take cold. ” You have 
sjept well while I disputed with him as to whether it was a story or a 

' And where is the Elder Tree Mother^ ” asked the little lad. 

“ She ’s in tho tear pot,” replied his mother ; ” aUd there she» may stay.” 




TWO maidp:ns. 


Hate you ever seen a niaiden ? T mean wliat oiu* pa\4ours call a 
maiden, a thinj? with which i hey ram down the ])aving-8tones in the 
roads. A maiden of this kind is made altogether of wood, broad below, 
and girt round Avith iron rings; at the top she is narrow, and has a 
Btich pasRf'd across through her waist ; and this stick forms the arms of 
the maiden. 

In th(3 8h(?d stood two Maidens of this kind. They had their place 
among shovels, hand-carts, wheelbarrows, and measuring tapes ; and to 



THE TWO MAIDENS. 

all this cotnpany the news had come that the Maidens were no longer to 
be called “ maidens,’* but “ hand-rammers ; ” which word was the newest 
and the only correct designation among the pwsdours for the thing we 
all know from the old times by the name of “ the maidep.” 

Now, there are among us human creatures certain individuals wha 
are known as ‘'emancipated women;** as, for instance, principals of in- 
stitutions, dancers who stand professionally on on© leg, milliners, and 
sick nurses ; and Avith this class of emancipated women the two Maidens 
in the shed associated themselves. They wero “ maidens ’* among the 
paviour folk, and determined not to give up this honourable appellation, 
and let themselves be miscalled rammers. 

“ Maiden is a human #iame, but hand-rammer is a thing^ and we won’t 
be called things — that ’s insulting us.*’ 

“ My lover would be ready to give up his engagement,** said the 
youngest, who was betrothed to a paviour’s hammer; and the hammer 
IS the thing which drives great piles into the earth, like a machine, and 
thmfoie docs on a large scale what ten maidens effect in a similar 
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way. He wants to marry me as a Maiden, but whether he would have 
me, were 1 a hand-rammer, is a question ; so 1 won't liave my name 
changed.” 

And I,” said the elder one, “ would rather have both my arms 
broken off.” 

But the Wheelbarrow was of a different opinion ; and the Wheelbarrow 
was looked upon as of some consequence, for he considered himself a 
quarter of a coach, because he went about upon one wheel. 

“ I must submit to your notice,” he said, “ that the name ‘ maiden’ 
IB common enough, and not nearly so refined as ‘hand-rammer,’ or 

* stamper,* which latter has also been proposed, and through which you 
would be introduced into the category of seals ; and only think of the 
great stamp of state, which impresses the royal seal that gives effect to 
the laws ! No, in your case I would surrender my maiden name.” 

“ No, certainly not ! ” exclaimed the elder. “ 1 am too old for that.” 

“J pi'esume you liavo never heard of what is called ‘European 
necessity ? ’ ** observed the honest Measuring Tape. “ One must be 
able to adapt oneself to time and circumstances, and if there is a law 
that th(5 ‘ maiden ’ is to be called ‘hand-rammer,* why, she must be called 

* hand-rammer,’ and no j)outing will avail, • for everything has its 
measure.” 

No if there must he a change,” said the younger, “ I should prefer 
to be called ‘ Missy,’ for that reminds one a little of maidens.” 

“ But I would rather be chopped to chips,” said the elder. 

At last they all went to work. The Maidens rode— that is, they were 
put in a wheelbarrow, and that was a distinction ; but still they were 
called “ hand-rammers.” 

“ Mai ! ” they said, as they were bumped upon the |>avement. 

“ Mai ! ” and they were very nearly pronouncing the whole word 

“maiden; ” but they broke off short, and swallowed the last syllable; 
for after mature deliberation they considered it beneath their dignity to 
protest. But they always called each other “ maiden,” and praised the 
good old days in which everything liad been called by its right name, 
and those who were maidens were called maidens. And they remained 
as they were ; for the hammer really broke off his engagement with the 
younger one, for nothing would suit him but he must have a maiden 
for his bride. 


TSE FARM.YARD COCK AND THEi WEATHERCOCK. 

^SBE were two Cocks — one on the dunghill, the other on the roof. 
Both were conceited ; -but which of the two effected most ? Tell us 
your opinion ; but we shall keep our own nevertheless. 

The poultry*yard was divided by a partition of boards from another 
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yard, ia which lay a manure-heap, whereon lay and grew a great Cu- 
cumber, wliich was fully eoiiHciouH of being a forcing-bed plant. 

“That’s a privilege of birth,” the Cucumber said to herself. “Not 
all can be born cucumbers ; there must be other kinds too. The fowls, 
the ducks, and all the cattle in the neighbouring >ard are creatures too. 
1 now look up to the Yard Cock on the partition, lie certainly is of 
much greater consequence than the Weathercock, who is so highl v placed, 
and who can’t even creak, much less crow ; and he has neither nens nor 
chickens, and thinks only of himself, and perspires verdigris. But the 
Yard Cock—hc ’s something like a cock ! His gait is like a dance, his 
crowing is music ; and wherever he comes, it is known directly. What a 
trumpeter lie is ! If he would only come in here ! Even if he were to 
eat me up, stalk and ail, it would be quite a blissful death,” said the 
Cucumber. 

In the night the weather became very bad. Hens, chickens, and even 
the Cock himself sought shelter. The wind blew down the partition 
between the two yards with a crash ; the tiles came tumbling down, but 
the Weathercock sat firm. He did not even turn round ; he could not 
turn round, and yet he was young and newly cast, but steady and 
sedate. He had been “ born old,” and did not at all resemble the birds 
that fly beneath the vault of heaven, such as the sparrows and the 
swallows. He despised those, considering them piping birds of trifling 
stature — ordinary song birds. The pigeons, he allowed, were big and 
shining, and gleamed like mother-o’-pearl, and looked like a kind of 
weathercocks ; flut then they were fat and stupid, and their whole 
endeavour was to fill themselves with food. 

“Moreover, they are tedious things to converse with,” said the 
Weathercock. 

The birds of passage had also paid a visit to the Weathercock, and 
told him tales of foreign lands, of airy caravans, and exciting robber 
stories ; of encounters wnth birds of prey ; and that was interesting for 
the first time, but the Weathercock knew that afterwards they always 
iqieated themselves, and that was tedious. 

“ They are tedious, and all is tedious,” he said. “ No one is fit to 
associate with, and one and all of them are wearisome and stupid. 
The world is worth nothing,” he cried. . “ The whole thing is a stu- 
pidity,” 

The Weathercock was what is called “ used up ; ” and that quality 
would certainly have made him interesting in the eyes of the CucumW 
if she had known it ; but she had only eyes for ihe Yard Cock, who had 
now actually, come into her own yard. 

The wind had blown down the plank, but the storm had passed over. 

^ “ What do you think of that crowing ? ” the Yard Cock inquired of 
his hens and chickens. “ It was a little rough — the elegance was 
wanting.” 

And hens and chickens stepped upon the muck-heap, and the Cock 
strutted to and fro on it like a knight. * 

“Garden plant]” he cried out to the Cucumber; and m this one 
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ward she understood his deep filing, and forgot that h^ was pedcing at 
her and eating her up — happy death ! 

And the hens came, and tne chickens came, and when one of them 
runs the rest run also ; and they clucked and chirped, and looked at the 
Cock, and were proud that he was of their kind. 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” he crowed. " The chickens will grow up large 
fowls if I make a noise in the poultry-yard of the world.*’ 

An d hens and chickens clucked and chirped, and the Cock told them 
a gieat piece of news : 

“ A cock can lay an egg ; and do you Icnow what there is in that egg P 
In that egg lies a basilisk. Ko one can stand the sight of a basilisk. 



THE WEATHEIiCOCfc. 


Men know that, and now you know it too — ^you know what is in me, 
and what a Cock of the world I am.” , • u 

And with this the Yard Cock flapped his wings, and made his comb 
swell up, and crowed again ; and all of them shuddered — all the hens 
and the chickens ; but they were proud that one of their people should 
be such a cock of the world. They clucked and chirped, so that the 
Weathercock heard it ; and he heard it, but he never stirred. 

“ It *8 all stupid stuff! ’* said a voice within the Weathercock. 

Taad Cock does not lay eggs, and I am too lazy to lay any. If I 
I could lay a wind-egg;, but the world is not worth a wind-egg. Ana 
now I don’t like even to sit here any longer.” 

And with this the Weathercock broke off ; bit he did not kill the 
Yard Cock, though he intended to do so, as the hens declared. 
what does the moral say P— ** Better to crow than to be ‘ used up and 
break off” 



T^TE OLD GRAVESTONE. 

a little provincial Icjwn, in the time of the year when people say 
^‘the evenings arc drawing in/’ there was one evening quite a socM 
gathering in the home of a father ot‘ a family. The weather was still 
mild and warm. The lamp gleamed on the table ; the long curtains 
hung down in folds before the open windows, by which stood many 
flower-pots; and outsid<t, beneath the dark blue sky, was the 
beautiful moonshine. But they were not talking about this. They 
were talking about the old great stone which lay below in the court- 
yard, close by the kitchen door, and on which tlie maids often laid the 
cleaned co])pcr kitclieu utcTisiis that they might drj" in the sun, and 
where the children were fond of playing. It wa^, in fact, an old grave- 
stone. 

‘‘ Yes,” said tlie master of the house, “T believe the stone comes from 
the old convent churchyard ; lor from the chundi yonder, the pulpit, 
the memorial boards, and the gravestones were sold. My father bought 
the latter, and they wxtc tut in two to be used as j)aving-sione8 ; but 
that old stone was kept back, and has been lying in the courtyard ever 
since.” 

“ Ona can very well see that it is a gravestone,” observed tlie oldest 
of the children ; “ we can still decipher on it an hour-glass and a piece 
of an angel ; butMhe inscription which stood below it is quite effaced, 
except that ypii may read tho name of J^rehen, and a great B close 
behind it, and a little farther down the name of Martha. But nothing 
more can be distinguished, and oven tbat is only plain when it has been 
riiiining, or when we have w ashed tho stone.” 

“ On my w ord, that must be the gravestone of Preben 8chw'ane and 
his wife ! ” 

These words were spoken by an old man ; so old, that he might well 
have been the, grandfather of all w^ho were present in the room. 

** Yes, they were one of the last pairs that were buried in the old 
churchyard of the convent. They were an honest old couple. I can 
remember them from the days of my boyhood. Every one knew them, 
and ^very one esteemed them. They were the oldest pair here in the 
town. people declared that they had more than a tub-full of gold ; 
and yet they went about very plainly dressed, in, the coarsest stuffs, but 
always with splendidly clean linen. They were a fine old pair, Preben 
and Martha ! . When both of them sat on the bench at the top of the 
steep stone stairs in froi^ of tho house, with the old linden tree spread- 
ing its branches above them, and nodded at one in their kind gentle 
way, it seemed quite to do one good. They were very kind to the poor; 
they fed them and clothed them; and there w'as judgment in their 
benevolence and true Christianity. The old woman died first : thi^ day 
is still quite clear before my mind. I was a little boy, and had a&om- 
pmed my father over there, and we were just there when she fell 
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asleep. The old man was very much moved, and wept like a child. 
The corpse lay in the room next to the one where we sat ; and he spoke 
to my father and to a few neighbours who were there, and said how 
lonely it would be now in his house, and how good and faithful she (his 
dead wife) had been, how many years they had wandered together 
through life, and how it had come about that they came to know each 
other and to fall in love. I was, as I have told you. a boy, and only 
stood by and listened* to what the others said; but it filled me with 
quite a strange emotion to listen to the old man, and to watch how his 
cheeks gradually flushed red when he spoke of the days of their court* 
ship, and told, how beautiful she was, and ftow many little innocent 
pretexts he had invented to meet her. And then he talked of the 
wedding-day, and his eyes gleamed ; he seemed to talk himself back 
into that time of joy. And yet she was lying in the next room — dead 
^"Wold woman; and he was an old man, speaking of the past days of 
hope ! Yes, yes, thus it is ! Then I wius but a child, and noT^ 1 am 
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old*— ^ old HB Preben Schwano \7as then. Time passes away, and all 
thinss change. 1 can very well remember the day when she was buriefl, 
and how Preben Schwane walked close behind the cofiio. A few years 
before, the couple had caused their gravestone to be prep^d, and their 
names to be engraved on it, with the inscription, all but the date. In 
the evening the stone was taken to the churchy arch mid laid over the 
grave ; and the year afterwards it was taken up, that old Preben Schwane 
might be laid to rest beside his wife. They did not leave behind them 
anything like the wealth people had attributed to them : what there was 
went to families distantly related to them — to people of whom, until 
then, one had known nothing. The old wooden house, with the seat at 
the top of the steps, beneath the lime tree, was taken down by the cor- 
poration ; it was too old and rotten to be left standing. Afterwards, 
when the same fate befell the convent church, and the graveyard was 
levelled, Preben and Martha’s tombstone was sold, like everything else, 
to any one who would buy it ; and that is how it has happened that this 
stone was not hewn in two, as many another has been, but that it still 
lies below in the yard as a scouring-bcnch for the maids and a plaything 
for the children. The high road now goes over the resting-place of old 
Preben and his wife. No pne thinks of them any more.** 

And the old man who had told all this shook his head scornfully. 

Forgotten ! Everything will be forgotten ! ” he said. 

And then they spoke in the room of other things ; but the youngest 
child, a boy with great serious 'eyes, mounted up on a ebair behind the 
window-cuikains, and looked out into the yard, where the mdon was 
pouring its radiance over the old stone — the old stone that had always 
appeared to him so tame and flat, but which lay there now like a great 
leaf out of a book of chronicles. All that the boy had heard about old 
Preben and his wife seemed concentrated in the stone ; and be gazed at 
it, and looked at the pure bright moon and up into the clear air, and 
it seemed os though tbo countenance of the Creator was beahiing over 
His world. 

“ Forgotten ! Everything will be forgotten ! ” Avas repeated in the 

room. 

But in that moment an invisible angel kissed the boy’s forehead, 
and whispered to him : • 

“ Preserve the seed-com that has been entrusted to thee, that it may 
bear fruit. Guard it w^ell ! Through thee, my child, the obliterated 
inscription on the old tombstone shall be chronicled in golden letters to 
future generations! Tlieold pair shall wander again arm in arm through 
the struts, and smile, and sit with their fresh healthy fa^es under tte 
lime tree on the bench by the steep stairs, and nod at rich and poor. 
The seed-corn of this hour shall ripen in the course of time to a bloom- 
i^ poem. The beautiful and the good shall not be forgotten ; it ahull 
live on in legend and in song.” 




THE FEFPEBBB'B BOOTH 

' THE OLD BACHELOR^S NIGHTCAP. 

There is a street in Copenhagen that has this strange name — 
** Hysken Strade.’* Whence comes this name and what is its meaning? 
It is said to be German ; but iniustice has been done to the Germans in 
this matter, for it would haveTbbe “Hauschen,” and not “Hysken.” 
For hero stood, once upon a time, and indeed for a great many years, a 
few little houses, which were principally nothing more than wooden 
booths, just as we see now in the market-places at fair 'lime. They 
were, perhaps a little larger, and had windows; but the panes consisted 
of horn or bladder, for glass was then too expensive to bo used in every 
house. But then we are speaking of a long time ago — so long since^ 
that grandfather and great-grandfather, when they ^ked about them^ 
used to speak of them as “the old times ” — in fact, it is several centuries 
ago. 

Tl^ rich merchants in Bremep and Lubeck carrietd on trade with 
Oepenhagen. Tb^ did not reside in* the town themselyes, but sent 
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their clerks, who lived in the wooden booths in the l^auBchen Street,, 
and sold beer and spices. The German beer was good, and there were 
many kinds of it, as there were, for instance, Bremen, and Prussinger, 
and Sons beer, and even Brunswick mumm ; and quantities of spices 
were sold — saliron, and aniseed, and ginger, and especially pepper. Yes, 
pepper was the chief article liere ; and so it hapnened that the German 
clerks got the nickname “ popper gentry ; ” ana there was a condition 
made with them in Lnbeck and in Bremen, that they would not marry 
at Copenhagen, and many of them became very old. They had to car© 
for tliemselvcs, and to look after tJieir own comforts, and to put out 
their own fires — \vhc?i tlioy had any ; and some of them became veiy 
solitary old toys, with eccentric ideas and eccentric habits. Prom them 
all unmarried men, who have attained a certain age, are called in Den- 
mark “pepper gentry;” and this must be understood by all who wish 
to comprehend this history. 

Tlie “ pepper gentleman ” becomes a butt for ridicule, and is con- 
tinually told that he ought to put on his nightcap, and draw it dQwn 
over his eyes, and do nothing but sleep. The boys sing, 

‘‘Cut, ent wood, 

Poui*^ Iwchclor so fsood. 

<•0, tako your nightcap, iro to rest, 

Por 't IS the nightcap sials you best ! 

Yes, that ’s what they sing about the “ pepporer ” — lima they make 
game of . the poor bachelor and his nightcap, and turn it into ridicule, 
just because theyMcnow veiy littlo about either. Ah, that kind of 
niglitcap no one should wish to earn ! And why not ? — We shall hear. 

In the old times, the “ Housekin Street” was not paved, and tha 
people stumbled out of (me hole into another, as in a neglected bye- 
way ; and it was narrow too. The booths leaned aide by side, and stood 
BO close together that in the summer-time a sail w^as often^stretched 
from one bex^th to iU opposite neighbour, on which occasion the fra- 
grance of pepper, saffron, and ginger became doubly powerful. Behind 
tte counters young men were seldom seen. Tlic clerks were generally 
old boys ; but they did not look like vrhat we should fancy them, 
namely, with wig, and nightcap, and plush small-clothes, and with 
waistcoat and coat buttoned up to the chin. No, grandfather’s great- 
grandfather may look like that, and has been thus portrayed, but the 
“ pepper gentry ” had no superfluous means, and accordingly did not- 
have their portraits taken ; though, indeed, it would be interesting now 
to have a picture of one of them, as he stood behind the counter or 
went to thurch on holy days. His hat was high-crowned and broad- 
brimmed, and sometimes one of the youngest clerks would mount a 
feather. The W’oollen shirt was hidden behind a broad clean collar, the 
close jacket was buttoned up to the chin, and the cloak hung loose over 
it; and the trousers were tucked into the broad-toed shoes, for the 
clerks did not wear stockings. In their girdles they sported a dinner- 
knife and spoon, and a larger knife was placed there also for the deftnoe 
of tlje Qwner ; and this weapon was often very necessary. Just so was 
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Anthonj, one of the oldest clerks, clad on high days and holy days, 
except that, instead of a high-crowned hat, he wore a low bonnet, and 
under it a knitted* caj) (a regular nightbap), to which he had grown so 
accustomed that it was always on his head; and he had two of thorn — 
nightcaps, of course. The old fellow was a subject for a paintt^r. He 
was as thin as a lath, had w'rin ides clustering round his eyes and mouth, 
and long bony fingers, and bushy grey eyebrows : over the left eye bung 
quite a tuft of hair, and that did not look very handsome, though it 
made him very noticeable. l\‘oplo knew that he came from Bremen; 
but that was not his native place, though his master lived there. His 
own native place was iu Thuringia, the town of Eisenach, close by the 
Wartburg. Old Anthony did not speak much of this, but he thought 
of it all the more. 

The old clerks of the ITiiuschen Street did not often como together! 
Each one roTnained in his booth, which was closed early in the evening; 
and then it looked dark enough in the street: only a faint glimmer of 
light forced its way tiirough the little horn-pauo in the roof; and in the 
booth sat, generally on his bed, the old bachelor, his German hymn- 
hook ill bis hand, singing an evening psalm in a low voice; or he went 
abogt in the booth till late into the night, and busied himself about all 
sorts of things. It was certainly not an amusing life. To be a stranger 
in a strange land is a bitter lot : nobody cares for you, unless you happen 
to get in anybody’s way. 

Often when it was dark night outside, with snow and rain, tho place 
looked very gloomy and lonely. No lamps were to lie scon, with tho 
exception of one solitary light hanging before the picture of the Virgin 
that was fastened against the wall. The plash of the water against tho 
neighbouring rampart at the castle wharf could be plainly heard. Such 
evenings are long and dreary, unless people devise some employment 
for themselves. There is not always packing or unpacking to do, nor 
can the scales be polished or paper bags be made continually; and, 
failing these, people should devise other employment for themselves. 
And that is just what old Anthony did; for he used to mend his 
clothes and put pieces on his boots. When he at last sought his couch, 
he used from habit to keep his nightcap on. He drew it down a little 
closer ; but soon he would push it up again, to see if tho light bad been 
properly extinguished. He would touch it, press the wick together, 
and then lie down on the other side, and draw his nightcap down again; 
but then a doubt would come upon him, if every coal iu tho little fire- 
pan below had been properly deadened and put out — a tiny spark n[iight 
nave been left burning, and might set fire to something and cause 
damage. And therefore he rose from his bed, and crept down the 
ladder, for it could scarcely be called a stair. * And when he came to* 
the fire-pan not a spark was to be discovered, and ho might just go back 
again. But often, when be bad gone half of the way back^ it would 
occur to him that the shutters might not be securely fastened ; yes, 
then nis thin lege must carrjr him downstairs once more. He was cold, 
and his teeth chattered in ms mouth when he crept back again to bed; 
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for the cold seems to become doubly severe when it knows it cannot 
stay much longer. He drew up the coverlet closer aroiuid him, and 
pulled down the nightcap low'cr over his brows, and turned his thoughts 
away from trade and from the labours of the d«iy. But that did not 
procure him agreeable entertaiument ; for now old thoughts came and 
put up their curtains, and these curtains have sometimes pins in them, 
with which one pricks oneself, and one cries out “ Oh ! ” and they prick 
into one’s flesh and burn so, that the tears sometimes come into one’s 
eyes ; and that often happened to old Anthony — hot tears. The largest 
pearls strcauu^l Forth, and fell on the coverlet or on the floor, and then 
they sounded as if one of his heart-strings had broken. Sometimes 
again they seemed to rise up in flame, illuminating a picture of life tliat 
never fad(>d out of his heart. If he then dried his eyes with his night- 
cap, the tear and the picture were indeed cnislicd, but the source of 
the tears remained, and welled up afresh from his heart. The pictures 
did not come up in the order iu which the scones had occurred in reality, 
for very often tho most painful would come together ; then again the 
most joyful would come, but these had the deepest shadows of all. 

The bei‘<*h woods of Denmark arc acknowledged to be fine, but the 
woods of 'rhuringia arose far more beautiful in the eyes of Anthony. 
More mighty and more venerable seemed to him tho old oaks around 
the proud knightly castle, where the creeping plants hung doAvn over 
the stony blocks oi* the rock ; sweeter there bloomed the flowers of the 
apple tree than in tho Danish land. This he remembered very vividly. 
A glittering tear ^'olled down over his cheek ; and in this tear ho could 
plainly see two children playing — a boy. and a girl. The boy had red 
cheeks, and yellow curling hair, and honest blue eyes. Ho was the son 
of the merchant Authony — it 'was himself. The little girl had brown 
eyes and black hair, and liad a bright clever look. She wrs the burgo- 
master’s daughter Molly. The two w€*re playing wuth an apple. They 
ehook the apple, and beard the pips rattling in it. Then they cut the 
Apple in two; and each of them took a lialf ; they divided even the pips, 
and ate them* all but one, which the little girl proposed that they should 
lay in the earth. 

Then shall see,” she said, ** what will come out. It will be 
something jrou don’t at all expect. A whole apple tree will come out, 
but not directly.” 

And she put tlie pip in a flower-pot, and both were very busy and 
eager 'about it. The boy made a hole iu tho earth with his finger, and 
the little girl <bropped the pip in it, and they both covered it with earth. 

‘‘Now, you must not take it out to-morrow to see if has struck 
root,” said Molly. " That won’t do at all. I did it with my flowers; 
but only t#ice. I wanted to see if they were growing — and 1 didn’t 
know any better then — and the plants withered.” 

Anthony took away the flower-pot, and every morning, the whole 
winter through, he looked at it ; but nothing was to be seen but the 
black earth. At length, however, the spring came, and the sun riione 
wanu again ; and two little green leaves came up out of tiie pot. 

i# 
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“ Those are for me and Molly,” said the boy. That ’s beautiful— 
that ’s marvellously beautiful ! ** 

Soon a third leu made its appearance. Whom did that represent ? 
Yes, and there came another, and yet another. Day by day and week 
by week they grew larger, and the plant began to take the form of a 
real tree. And all this was now mirrored in a single tear, which was 
wiped away and disappeared ; but it might come again from its source 
in the heart of old Anthony. 

In the neighbourhood of Eisenach a row of stony mountains rises up. 



IMnSBTIZrEKT MOLLY. 


One of these mountains is round in outline, and lifts itself above the 
rest, naked and without tree, bush, or grass. It is called the Venus 
Mount. In this mounjiaia dwells Lady Venus, one of the deities Of the 
heathen times. She is also called Lady Holie ; and child in and 
around Eisenach has heard about her. She it was who liMd Taunhau^, 
the noble knight and minstrel, from the circle of the singers of tibe 
Wartbura into her mountain. 

Little Molly and Anthony often stood by this mountain ; and once 
Mol^ said, 

** You may knock and say, * Lady Holie, open the door — Taimhauser 
is here I*” 
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But Anthony did not dare. Molly, however, did it, though ahe only 
said the words ‘‘Lady Holle, Lady Ilolle! ” aloud and distmctlv; the 
rest she muttered so indistinctly that Anthony felt convinced sne had 
not really said anything; and yet she looked as bold and saucy as 
possible — as saucy as when she sometimes came round him with other 
little girls in the garden, and all wanted to kiss him because he did not 
like to be kisaod and tried to keep them off; and she was the only one 
who dared to kiss liini in spite of his resistance. 

“ I may kiss him !** she \vould say proudly. 

That was her vainit^^ , and Anthony submitted, and thought no more 
about it. 

How charming and how teazing Molly was ! It was said that Lady 
Holle in tlio mountain was beautiful also, but that her beauty was like 
that of a tempting ilend. The greatest beauty and grace was possessed 
by Saint Elizabeth, the patn)n of the country, the pious Princess of 
Thuringia, whose good actions liave been immortalized in many places 
in legends and stories. In the chapel her picture was hanging, sur- 
rounded by silver lamps ; but it was not in the least like Molly. 

The apple tree which the two children had planted grew year by year, 
and became taller and taller — so tall, that it had to be transplanted into 
the garden, into the fresn air, ’where the dew fell and the sun shone 
warm. And the tree developed itself strongly, so that it could resist 
the winter. And it seemed as if, after the rigour of the cold season 
was past, it put forth blossoms in Bpring for very joy. In the autumn 
it brought two ai)ples— one for Molly and one for Anthony. It could 
not well have produced less. 

The tree had grown apace, and Molly grew' like the tree. She was 
as fresh as an apple blossom : but Anthony was not long to behold this 
flower. All things change! Molly’s father loft his old home, and 
Molly went with him, far away. in our time steam has made the 

journey they look a matter of a ftwv hours, but then more than a day 
and a night w^ere necessary to go so far ojistward from Eisenach to the 
farthest border of Thuringia, to the city which is still called Weimar. 

And Molly wept, and Anthony wept; but all their tears melted into 
one, and this tear had the rosy, charming hue of joy. Por Molly told 
him flhe loved him — loved him more than all the splendours of Weimar. 

One, two, three years went by, and during this period two letters 
were received. One came by a carrier, and a traveller brought the other. 
The way was long and ilifficult, and passed through many windings by 
towns and villages. 

Often had Molly and Anthony beard of Tristram and Iseult, and 
often had the boy applied the story to himself and Molly, though the 
name Tristram was said to mean “ bom in tribulation,” and that did not 
apply to Anthony, nor would lie ever be able to think, like Tristram, 
She has forgotten me.” But, indeed, Iseult did not forget her faithful 
kmght ; and w'hen both were laid to rest in the earth, one on each side 
of the church, the linden trees grew from their graves over the church 
roof, and there encountwed each other in bloom. Anthony thought 
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that was beautiful, but mournful ; but it could not become mournful 
between him and Molly: and he whistled a song of the old minne- 
singer, Walter of the Vogelvcrde: 

Under the lindens 
Upon the heath/' 

And especially that passage appeared charming to him : 

“Prom the forosl, down In the vale. 

Sang her sweet song tho nightingale/* 

This song was often in liis mouth, and he sang and whistled it in the 
moonlight night, when be rode along the deep hollow w^ay on horsehack 
to got to Weimar and visit Molly. He wished to come unexpectedly, 
and ho came unexpectedly. 

He was made w’cleome with full goblets of wine, w'itli jovial company, 
fine company, and a pretty room and a good bed wen? provided for him ; 
and yet his reception was not what ho had dreamed and fancied it would 
be. He could not understand himself — he could not understand the 
others ; but tve can understand it. One may be admitted into a house 
and associate with a family without becoming one of them. One may 
converse together as one would converse in a post-carriage, and know 
one another as people know each other on a journey, each incom- 
moding tho other and wishing that either oneself or tlie good neigh- 
bour were away. Yes, that was the kind of thing ‘Anthony felt. 

“ I am an honest girl,” said Molly, “ and I myself Vill tell you what 
it "is. Much has changed sine© we were children together — changed 
inwardly and outwardly. Habit and will have no power over our hearts. 
Anthony, I should not like to have an enemy in you, now that 1 shall 
soon be far away from here. Believe me, I entertain the best wishes 
for you ; but to feci for you what T know now one may feel for a man, 
has never been the case with me. You must reconcile yourself to this. 
Farewell, Anthony !” 

And Anthony bade her farewell. No tear came into his ej^e, but ho 
felt that he was no longer Molly’s friend. Hot iron and cold iron alike 
teke the skin from our lips, and we have the same feeling when we kiss 
it: and ho kissed himself into hatred as into love. 

Within twenty-four hours Anthony was back in Eisenach, though 
certainly the horse on which he rode was ruined. 

“What matter!” he said: “I am ruined too; and I will destroy 
everything that can rdinind me of her, or of Lady Holle, or Venus the 
heathen woman ! I will break down the apple tree and tear it up by 
the roots, so that it shall never bear flower or fruit more ! ” 

But the apple tree was not broken down, ^though he himself was 
broken down, axubbound on a couch by fever. What was it that raised 
him up i^ain P A medicine was presented* to him which hod stren^h 
to* do this — the bitterest of medicines, that shakes up body and spirit 
together. Anthony^s father ceased to be the richest of merchmts. 
H^vy days — days of trial — were at the door; misfortune came rolling 
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into tbe bouse like great waves of the sea. The father became a poor 
man. Sorrow and suffering took away his strength. Then Anthony 
had to think of something else besides nursing his love-sorrows and his 
anger against Molly. He had to lake his father’s place— to give orders, 
to help, to* act energetically, and at last to go out into the world and 
cam his bread. 

Anthony went to Bremen. There he learned ivhat poverty and hard 
living meant ; and th<‘se sometimes make the heart hard, and sometimes 
soften it, even too much. 

How different the world was, and how different the people were from 
what ho had supposed tlu^m to be in his childhood ! What were the 
mizmc-singcr’s songs to him now ? — an echo, a vanishing sound ! Yes, 
that is what he thought sometimes ; but again the songs would sound 
in his soul, and Jiis heart became gentle. 

‘‘ God’s will is best !” he would say then, It ^vas well that T was 
not permitted to keep Molly’s lioart — that she did not remain true to 
me. What would it have led to now, when fortune has turned away 
from me ? She quitted ino before she knew of this loss of prosperity, 
or had any notion of what awaited me. That was a mercy of Providence 
towards me. Everything .has happened for the best. It was not her 
fault — and T have been so bitter, and have shown so much rancour 
towards her ! ” 

And years went by. Anthony’s father was dead, and strangers lived 
in tbe old house. Hut Anthony was destined to see it again. His rich 
employer sent hiih on commercial journeys, and his duty led him info 
his native town of Eiseiuich. The old Wartburg stood unchanged on 
the mountain, with “ the monk and the nun ” hewn out in stone. The 
great oaks gave to the scene the outlines it had possessed in his childish 
days. The Venus Mount glimmered grey and naked over the valley. 
He would have been glad to cry, “ Lady Hollo, Lady Ilolle, unlock the 
door^ and I shall enter and remain in iny native earth !” 

That vras a sinful thought, and he blessed himself to drive it away. 
Then a little bird out of the thicket sang clearly, and the old minne* 
song came into his mind : 

** Prom the forest, down in the vale. 

Sang her sweet song the nightiiig^e.** 

And her© in the town of his childhood, which he thus saw' again through 
tears, much came back into his remembrance. The paternal house 
stood as in the old times ; but the garden was altered, and a field-path 
led over a portion of the old ground, and the apple tree that be had 
not broken down stood there, but outside the garden, on the farther 
side of the path.. But f:he sun threw its rays on the apple. tree as in 
the old days, the dew descended gently upon it as then, and it bore such 
a burden of fruit that the branches were bent down towards the earth, 

“ That flourishes ! ” he said. “ The tree can grow ! ” 

Nevertheless, one of the branches of the tree was broken. Mia* 
chievous hands had tom it down towards the ground ; for now the tree 
l^ood by the |»nblic way. 
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^*They break its blossoms off without a feding of thankfalness — 
they st^ its fruit aud break the branches. One might su}^ of the tree' 
as has been said of some men — ^ It was not sung at his cradle that it 
should come thus.’ How brightly its history began, and what has it 
come to ? Eorsake and forgotten — a garden tree by the hedge, in the 
field, and on the public way ! There it stands unprotected, plundered, 
and broken ! It has certainly not died, but in the course of years the 
number of blossoms will diminish ; at last the fruit will cease altogether ; 
and at last — at last all will be over ! ” 

Such, were Anthony’s thoughts under the tree ; such Avere his thoughts 
during many a night in the lonely chamber of the wooden houso in tlie 
distant land — ^in the Hiiuschen Street in Copenhagen, whither his rich 
employer, the Bremen merchant, had sent him> first making it a con- 
dition that he should not marry. 

“ Marry ! Ha, ha ! ” he laughed bitterly to himself. 

Winter had set in early; it was freezing hard. Without, a snow- 
storm was raging, so that every one yrho could do so remained at home ; 
thus, too, it happened that those who lived opposite to Anthony did not 
notice that for two days his houso had not been unlocked, and that he 
did not show himsell*; for who would go sut unnecessarily in such 
weather ? ^ 

They were grey, gloomy days ; and in the house, whose windows were 
not 01 glass, twilight only alternated with dark night. Old Anthony 
had not left his bed during the two days, for he had not the strength to 
rise ; he had for a long time felt in his limbs tho hardness of the weather. 
^Forsaken by all, lay the old bachelor, unable to help himself. He could 
scarcely reach tho water-jug that he had placed by his bed-side, and the 
last drop it contained had been consumed. It was not fever, nor sick- 
ness, but old age that had struck him down. Up yonder, where his 
couch was placed, he was overshadowed as it were by continual night. 

■ A little spider, which, however, he could not see, busily and cheerfully 
span its web around him, as if it were w^eaving a little crape banner 
tnat should wave when the old man closed his eyes. 

The time was very slow, and long, and dre^. Tears he had none 
to shed, nor did he feel pain. The thought of Molly never came into 
his mind. He felt as if the world and its noise concerned him no 
longer — ^as if he were lying outside the world, and no one were thinking 
of him. For a moment he felt a sensation of -hunger — of thirst. Yes, 
he felt them both. Bu^ nobody came to tend him — nobody. He thought 
of those who had once suffered want ; of Saint Elizabeth, as she had 
once wandered on earth ; of her, the saint of his home and of his child- 
hood, the noble Duchess of Thuringia, the l^evolont Is.dy who had 
been accustomed to visit tbe lowliest cottages, bringing to the inmates 
refireshment and comfort. Her pious deeds shone bright upon his soul. 
He thought of her as she had come to distribute words of comfort, 
binding up the wounds of the afflicted and giving meat to the bun^, 
though her stem husband had chidden her for it. He thought of the 
, legend told of her, how she bad been canying tbe full msket contain- 

V ' 
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in" food and wine, when her husband, who watched her footsteps, camfe 
forth and asked angrily what she was carrying, whereupon she answ^ered, 
in fear and trembling, that the basket contained roses which she had 
plucked in the garden ; how he had tom away the white cloth from the 
oasket, and a miracle had been performed for the pious lady ; for bread 
and wine, and everything in the basket, had been transformed into 
roses ! 

Thus the saint’s memory dwelt in Anthony’s quiet mind; thus she 
stood bodily before his downcast face, before his warehouse in the 
simple booth in the Danish land. He uncovered his head, and looked 
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into her ^ntle eyes, and eveiything around him was beautiful and 
roseate, xes, the roses seemed to unfold themselves in fragrance. 
There came to him a sweet, peculiar odour of apples, and he saw a 
blooming apple tree, which spread its branches above him — it was the 
tree whidi Molly and lie had planted together. 

And the tree stmwed &own its fragrant leaves upon him, cooling his 
burning brow. The leaves fell upon his parched lips, and were like 
streng^ening bread and wine ; and they fell upon his breast, and he 
felt reassured and calm, and inclined to sleep peacefully. 

“ Now 1 shall sleep,” he whispered to himself. “ Sleep is'r^reshmg. 
To-morrow I shall be upon my feet again^ and strong and well — glorious, 



^ A Soee from the Grave cf Homer. 391 

if 

wondeifol ! That apple tree, planted in true affection,' now atands 
before me in heavenly raditmce ** 

And he slept. 

13ie day afterwards — it was the third day that his shop had remained 
closed — the snow-storm had ceased, and a neighbour from the opposite 
house came over towards the booth where dwelt old Anthony, who had 
not yet shown himself. Anthony lay stretched upon his bed — dead — 
with his old cap clutched tightly in his two hands ! They did not put 
that cap on his head in his coffin, for he had a new white one. 

Where were now tlie tears that he had wept P What had become of 
the pearls ? They remained in the nightcap — and the true ones do not 
come out in the wash — they were preserved in the nightcap, and in time 
forgotten ; but the old thoughts and the old .dreams still remained in 
the “bachelor’s nightcap.” Don’t wish for such a cap for yourself. 
It would make your forehead very hot, would make your pulse beat 
feverishly, and conjure up dreams which appear like reality. The first 
who wore that identical cap afterwards felt all that at once, though it 
was half a century afterwards ; and that man was the burgomaster him- 
self, who, with his w'ife and eleven children, was well and firmly estab- 
lished, and had amassed a very tolerable ansount of wealth. He was 
immediately seized with dreams of unfortunate love, of bankruptcy, 
and of heavy times. 

“ Hallo ! how the niglitcap burns ! ” ho cried, and tore it from his head. 

And a pearl rolled out, and another, and another, and they sounded 
and glittered. * 

“ This must be gout,” said the burgomaster. “ Something dazzles my 
eyes ! ” 

They were tears, shed half a century before by old Anthony from 
Eisenach. 

Every one who afterwards put that nightcap upon his head had 
visions and dreams which excited him not a little. His own history 
was changed into that of Anthony, and became a story ; in lact, many 
stories. But some one else may tell them. We have told the first. 
And oup lost word is — don’t wish for ‘‘ the Old Bachelor’s Nightcap.” 


A ROSE FROM THE GRAVE OF HOMER. 

All the son^s of the East tell of the love of the nightingale to the 
rose ; in the silent starlit nights the wingec^ songster serenades his 
fii^prant flower. 

j^ot far from Smyrna, under the lofty plantains, where the merchant 
drives his loaded camels, that proudly lifr their long necks and tramp 
over the holy ground, I saw a hedge of roses. Wild pigeons flew among 
the branches of the high trees, and their wings glistened, while a sun- 
beam glided over them, as if they were of mother-o’-pearl. 
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The rose hedge bore a flower which was the most beautiful among all» 
and the nightingale sang to her of his woes ; but the Bose was silent — 
not a dew-drop lay, like a tear of sympathy, upon her leaves : she bent 
down over a few ^eat stones. 

“ Hero rests the greatest singer of the w'orld !*’ said the Bose : “ over 
his tomb will I pour out my fragrance, and on it I will let fall my leaves 
when the storm tears them olf. Ho who sang of Troy became earth, 
and from that earth I have sprung. I, a rose from the grave of Homer, 
am too lofty to bloom for a poor nightingale !’* 

And the nightingale sang himself to death. 



THE BOBE TBEIBUEED BT THE POET. 


The camel driver came with his loaded camels and his black slaves : 
his little ^on found the dead bird, and buried the little songster in the 
grave of the great Homer. And the Bose tren^bled in the wind. The 
evening came, and the Bose wrapped her leaves more closely together, 
and dreamed thus : 

It was a fair sunshiny day ; a crowd of strangers drew near, for thej 
had undertaken a pilgrimage to the grave of' Homer. Among the 
strangers was a sin^r from the North, the home of clouds and of the 
Northern Light. He plucked the Bose, placed it in a book, and canM 
it away into another part of the world, to his distant fatherland.^ The 
Ifese faded with grief, and lay in the narrow book, which he opened in 
bis home; saying, ^ Here is a rose from the grave of Homer.' " 
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This the flower dreamed ; and aae awoke and trembled in the wind. 
A drop of dew fell from the leaves upon the singer’s grave. The sun 
rose, and the Bobo glowed more beauteous than before ; it was a hot day, 
and she was in her own warm Asia. Then footsteps were heard, and 
Frankish strangers came, such as the Bose had seen in her dream ; and 
among the strangers was a poet from tho North : he plucked the Bose, 
pressed a kiss upon her fresh mouth, and carried her away to the home 
of the clouds and of the Northern Light. 

Like a mummy the flower corpse now rests in his “ Iliad,” and, as in 
a dream, she hears him open tho book and say, “ Here is aroee from the 
grave of Homer.” ^ 


THE WIND TELLS ABOUT WALDEMAR DAA 
AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 

Whev the wind sweeps across the grass, tho field has a ripple like a 
pond, and when it sweeps across the corn tha field waves to ana fro like 
a high sea. That is called the wind’s dance ; but the wind does not 
dance only, he also tells stories ; and how loudly he can sing out of his 
deep chest, and how different it sounds in the tree-tops in the forest, and 
through the loopholes and clefts and cracks in walls ! Do you see how 
the wind drives the clouds up yonder, like a frigfatenbd flock of sheep ? 
Do you hear how the wind howls down here through the open valley, 
like a watchman blowing his horn ? With wonderful tones ne whistles 
and screams down the chimney and into tho fireplace ! The fire crackles 
and flares up, and shines far into the room, and the little place is warm 
and snug, and it is pleasant to sit there listening to the soimds. Let the 
Wind speak, for he knows plenty of stories and Sairy tales, many more 
than are known to any of us. Just hear what the Wind can tell. 

“ Huh — uh — ush ! roar along ! ” That is the bur(^en of the song. 

‘‘ By the shores of the Great Belt, one of the straits that unite the 
Cattegat with the Baltic, lies an old mansion with thick«red walls,” says 
the Wind. “ I know every stone in it ; I saw it when it still belonged to 
the castle of Marsk Stig on the promontory. But it bad to be pulled 
down, and the stone was used again for the walls of a new mansion in 
another place, the baronial mansion of Borreby, which still stands by 
the coasts * 

** I knew them, the noble lords and ladies, the changing races that 
dwelt there, and now I ’m going to tell abou^ Waldemar Daa and his 
daughters. How proudly he carried hiinself — he was of royal blood ! 
He could do more than merely hunt the stag and empty the wine-can. 
^ It shall be done/ he was accustomed to say. 

** His wife walked proudly in gold-embroidered garments over the 
polished marble 'floors. . ‘The tapestries were gorgeous, the furniture 
was expensiTe and artistically carved. She had brought gold and silver 
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pkte with her into the houBc, and there was German beer in the ceUar. 
Black fiery horses neighed in the stables. There was a wealthy look 
about the house of Borreby at that time, when wealth was still at home 
there. 

« Pour children dwelt there also ; three delicate maidens, Ida, Joanna, 
and Anna Dorothea : I have never forgotten their names. 

“ They were rich people, noble people, bom in alQuence, nurtured in 
affluence. 

“ Huh — sh ! roar along ! ” sang the Wind ; and then he continued : 

“ T did not see here, as in other great noble houses, the high-born lady 
sitting atnong her woman in the great hall turning the spinning-wheel : 
here sho swept the sounding chords of the cithern, and sang to the 
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sound, but not always old Danish melodics, but songs of a strange land. 
It was ‘ live and let live ^ here ; stranger guests came from far and near, 
the music sounded, the goblets clashed, and 1 was not able to drown the 
noise,” said the Wind. “ Ostentation, and haughtiness, and splendour, 
and display, and rule were there, but the fear of the Lord was not there. 

And it was just on the evening of the first day of May,” the Wind 
continued. “ I came from the west, and had se^n how the ships were 
being crushed by the waves, with all on board, and flung on the west 
coast of Jutland. J had hurried across the heath, *and over Jutland’s 
wood-girt eastern coast, ^nd over the Island of Piinen, and how I drove 
over the Great Belt, groaning and sighing. * 

“ Then I lay down to rest on the shore of Seeland, in the neighbour- 
hood of the great house of Borreby, where the forest, the splendid oak 
orest, still rose. 

’’The young men-servants of the neighbourhood were coUeeting 
Imnches and brushwood under the oak trees; the lar^t and dikM 
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they could find they carried into the village, aud piled them up in a 
heap, and set them on fire ; and men and maids danced, singing in a 
circle round the blazing pile. 

“ I lay quite quiet,” continued the Wind ; “ but I silently touched a 
branch, ^liich had been brought by the handsomest of the men-servants, 
and the wood blajzed up brightly, blazed up higher than all the rest; 
and now he was the chosen one, and bore the name of Street-goat, and 
might choose his Street-lamb first from among the maids ; and tnere was 
mirth and rejoicing, greater than I had ever hoard before in the halls 
of the rich baroniid mansion. 

“ And the noble lady drove towards the baronial mansion, with her 
three daughters, in a gilded carriage drawn by six horses. The daughters 
were young and fair — three charming blossoms, rose, lily, and pale 
hyacinth. The mother was a proud tulip, and never acknowledged the 
smulation of one of the men or maids who paused in their sport to do 
her honour : the gracious lady seemed a flower that was rather stiff in 
the stalk. 

“ Kose, lily, and pale hyacinth ; yes, I saw them all three ! Whose 
lambkins will they one day become ? thought 1 ; their Street-goat will 
be a gallant knight, perhaps a Prince. Hul^sh ! hurry along ! hurry 
along! 

“ Yes, the carriage rolled on with them, and the peasant people re- 
sumed their dancing. They rode that summer through all the villages 
round about. But in tlie night, when I rose again,” said the Wind, 
“ the very noble lady lay down, to rise again no more : that thing came 
upon her which comes upon all — there is nothing new in that. 

” Waldemar Daa stood for a space silent and thoughtful. *The 

E roudest tree can be bowed without being broken,’ said a voice within 
im. His daughters wept, and all the people in the mansion wiped 
their eyes ; but Lady Daa had driven away — and 1 drove away too, and 
rushed along, huh— sh ! ” said the Wind. 

" I returned again ; T often returned again over the Island of Fiinen 
and the shores of the Belt, and 1 sat down by Borreby, by the splendid 
oak wood ; there the heron made his nest, and wood pigeons haunted 
the place, and blue ravens, and even the black stork. It was still 
spring ; some of them were yet sitting on their eggs, others bad already 
hatched their young. But how they flew up, how they cried 1 The axe 
Bounded, blow upon blow : the wood was to be felled. Waldemar Daa 
w^ted to build a noble ship, a man-of-war, a three-decki;r, which the 
King would be sure to buy ; and therefore the wood must be felled, the 
landmark of the seamen, the refuge of the birds. The hawk startled 
and flew away, for its nest was destroyed ; th*e heron and all the biru 
of the forest became homeless, and flew about in fear and in anger : I 
cpuld well understand how they felt. Crows and ravens croaked aloud 
as if in scorn. ^ Crack ! crack ! the nest cracks, cracks, cracks I * 

“ Far in the interior of the wood, where the noisy swarm of labourers 
were working, stood Wid^mar Daa and his three daughters and all 
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laughed at tho wild cries of the birds ; only one, the youngest, Anna 
Dorothea, felt grieved in her heart ; and when they made preparations 
to fell a tree that was almost dead, and on whoso naked branches the 
black stork had built his neat, whence the little storks were stretching 
out their heads, she begged for .mercy for the little things, and tears 
came into her eyes. Therefore the tree with the black stork’s nest was 
left standing. The tree was not worth speaking of. 

“ There was a great hewing and sawing, and a three-decker was built. 
The architect was of low origin, but of great pride ; his eyes and fore- 
liead told how clever he was, and Waldemar Daa was fond of listening 
to him, and so was Waldemar’s daughter Ida, the eldest, who was now 
fifteen years old ; and while he built a ship for the father, ho was build- 
ing for himself an airy castle, into which he and Ida were to go as a 
married couple — which might indeed have happened, if the castle with 
stone w'alls, and ramparts, and moats had remained. But in spite of 
his wise head, tho arcnitoct remained but a poor bird ; and, indeed, what 
business has a sparrow to take part in a dance of peacocks ? Huh — sh ! 
I careered away, and he careered away too, for he was not allowed to 
stay ; and little Ida very soon got over it, because she was obliged to 
get over it. 

^0 proud black horses were neighing in tho stable ; they were worth 
looking at, and a(*cordingly they were looked at. The admiral, who had 
been sent by tho King himself to inspect the new ship and take measures 
for its purchase, spoke loudly in admiration of tho beautiful horses. 

“ 1 heard all thrt,” said tho Wind. “ I accompanied the gentlemen 
through the open door, and strewed blades of straw like bars of gold 
before their feet. Waldemar Daa wanted to have gold, and the admiral 
wished for tho proud black horses, and that is why he praised them so 
much ; but the hint was not taken, and consequently the ship was not 
bought. It remained on the shore covered over with boards, a Noah’s 
ark that never got to the water — ^Huh — sh ! rush away ! away ! — and 
that was a pity. 

** In the winter, w'hcn tho fields were covered with snow, and the 
water with large blocks of ice that I blew up on to the coast,” continued 
the Wind, ‘'crows and ravens came, all os black as might be, great flocks 
of them, and alighted on the dead, deserted, lonely ship by the shore, 
and croaked in hoarse accents of the wood that was no more, of the 
many pretty birds’ nests destroyed, and tho little ones left without a 
home ; and all for tho sake of that great bit of lumber, t^t proud ship 
that never sailed forth. r r 

« I made the snow-flakes whirl, and the snow lay like a great lake 
high around the ship, and drifted over it. I let it hear my voice, 
that it might know whal^ a storm has to say. Certainly I did my part 
towards teaching it seamanship. Huh— sh ! push along ! 

“ And the winter passed away ; winter and summer, both passed away, 
and they are still passing away, even as I pass away; as thesnow whirls 
along, and the apple blossom whirls alcmg, and the leaves fall— away J 
aw$y I away !— and men are passing away too ! 
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“ But the daughters were still young, and little Ida was a rosfe, as 
fab to look upon as on the day when the architect saw her. I often 
'seised her long brown hair, when she stood in the garden by the apple 
tree, musing^ and not heeding how I strewed blossoms on her hair, and 
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loosoned it, while she was gassing at the red sun and the golden sky, 
through the dork underwood and the trees of the garden. 

‘*Her sister was bright and slender as a lily. Joanna had height 
and deportment, but was like her mother, rather stiff in the stalk, ohe 
was very fond of walking tlirough the great hail, where hung the 
portraits of her ancestors. The women were painted in dresses of silk 
and velvet, with a tiny little hat, embroidered with pearls, on their 
plaited hair. They were handsome wromen. The gentlemen were repre- 
sented clad in steel, or in costly cloaks lined with squirrel’s skin ; they 
wore little ruffs, and swords at their sides, but not buckled to their 
hips. Whore would Joanna’s picture find its place on that wall some 
day P and how would ha look, her noble lord and husband P This is 
what she thought of, and of this she si^oke softly to herself. I heard it 
as I swept into the long hall and turned round to come out again. 

“ Anna Dorothea, the pale hyacinth, a child of fourteen, was quiet 
and thoughtful ; her great deep blue eyes had a musing look, but the 
childlike smile still played around her lips : I was not able to blow it 
away, nor did I wish to do so. 

“ We met in the garden, in the hollow lane, in the field and meadow ; 
she gathered herbs and llowers which she knew would be useful to her 
father in concocting the drinks and drops he distilled. Waldemar Daa 
was arrogant and proud, but he was also a learned man, and knew a 
great deal. That was no secret, and many opinions were expressed con- 
ceming it. In his chimney there was fire even in summer-time. He 
would lock the door of his room, and for days the fire would be poked 
find raked ; but of this he did not talk much — the forces of nature must 
be conquered in silence ; and soon ho w ould discover the art of making 
the best thing of all — the red gold. 

“ That is why the chimney w as always smoking, therefore the flames 
xrackledso frequently. Yes, 1 was there too,” said the Wind. “ ‘Let 
it go,’ I sang down through the chimney : * it will end in smoke, air, 
coals and ashes! You will bum yourself! 'Hu-uh-ush! drive away! 
drive aw^ay ! | But Waldemar Daa did not drive it aw^ay. 

“The splendid black horses in the stable — what became of themP 
what became of the old gold and silver vessels in cupboards and chests, 
the cows in the Adds, and the house and home itself P Yes, they may 
melt, may melt in the golden crucible, and yet yield no gold. 

“ Empty grew the barns and store-rooms, the cellars and magazines. 
The servants decreased in number, and the mice multiplied. Then a 
window broke, and then another, and 1 could get in elsew'here besides 
at the door,” said the Wind. “ ‘ Where the chimney smokes the meal is 
being cooked,’ the proverb says. But here the chimney smoked that 
devoured all the meals, W the sake of the red gold. 

“ I blew through the courtyard gate like a watchman blowing his 
horn,” the Wind went on, “ but no watchman was there. 1 twirled the 
weathercock round on the summit of the tower, and it creaked like the 
snoring of the w^arder, but no w^arder was there ; only mice and rats 
were there. Poverty laid the table«cloth ; poverty sat in the wardrobe 
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and in tbe larder; the door fell off its hinges, cracks and made 

their appearance, and 1 went in and out at pleasure ; and that is how 1 
know all about it. 

Amid smoke and ashes, amid sorrow and sleepless nights, the hair 
and board of tho master turned grey, and deep furrows showed tlicm- 
selres around bis temples ; his skin turned pole and yellow, as his eyes 
looked greedily for the gold, the desired gold. 

** 1 blew the smoke and ashes into his face and beard : the result of 
his labour was \lebt instead of pelf. 1 sung through the burst window- 
panes and the yawning clefts in the walls. 1 blew into tbe chests of 
drawers belonging to the daughters, wherein lay the clothes that had 
become faded and threadbare from being worn over and over again. 
That was not the song tliat had been sung at the children’s cradle. Tho 
lordly life had changed to a life of penury. “ I w'as tho only one who 
rejoiced aloud in that castle,” said the Wind. “I snowed them up, 
apd they say snow keeps people warm. They had no wood, and the 
forest ironi which they might have brought it was cut down. It w^aS 
a biting frost. 1 rushed in through ]oo]>lioles and passages, over gables 
and roofs, that I miglit bo brisk. They were lying in bed because of 
the cold, the three high-bom daughters, aiid^hcir father was crouching 
under his leathern coverlet. Noflnng to bite, nothing to break, no fire 
on the hearth — there was a life for high-born people ! Huh-sh ! let it 
go ! But that is what my Lord Daa could not do— ^le could not let it go. 

‘ After winter comes spring,’ he said. ‘ After want, good times will 
come : one must not lose patience ; one must learn Hb wait !, Now my 
house and lands are mortgaged, it is indeed high time ; and the gold will 
soon come. At Easter!’ 

“ I heard how he spoke thus, looking at a spider’s web. ‘ Thou cun- 
ning little weaver, thou dost teach mo perseverance. Let them tear thy 
web, and thou wait begin it again, and complete it. Let them destroy 
it again, and thou wilt resolutely begin to work again — again 1 That is 
what we must do, and that will repay itself at last.’ 

It was the morning of Easter-day. The bells sounded from the 
neighbouring church, and the sun seemed to rejoice in the sky. Tho 
master had watched through the night in fieverish excitement, and had 
l^n melting and cooling, distilling and mixing. I heard him sighing 
like a soul in despair ; I heard him praying, and I noticed how he held 
his breath. The mmp was burned out, but he did not notice it. I blew 
at the fire of coals, and it threw its red glow upon his ghastly white 
face, lighting it up with a glare, and his sunken eyes looked ibrth wildly 
out of their deep sockets — ^but they became larger and larger, as though 
they would burst. 

“ Look at the alcWmic glass ! It glows in the crucible, red-hot, and 
pure and heavy ! BCe lifted it with a trembling hand, and cried with a 
trembling voice, ' Gold! gold !’ 

“ He was quite dizzy — could have blown him down,” said the Wind ; 
'Vbut I only fanned the glowing coals, and accompanied him through 
the door to where his daughters sat shivering. His coat was powdered 
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with ashes, and there were ashes in his beard and in his tangled hair. 
He stood straight up, and held his costly treasure on high, in the brittle 
glass. * Found, found ! — Gold, gold ! ’ he shouted, and again held aloft 
the glass to let it flash in the sunshine ; but his hand trembled, and the 
alchymic glass fell clattering to the ground, and broke into a thousand 
pieces ; and the last bubble of his happiness had burst ! Hu-uh-ush ! 
rushing away ! — and 1 rushed away from the gold-maker’s house. 

Late in autumn, when the days are short, and the mist comes and 
strews cold drops upon the berries and leafless branches, 1 came back in 
fresh spirits, rushed through the air, swept the sky clear, and snapped 
the dry twigs — which is certainly no great labour, but yet it must be 
done. Then there was another kind of sweeping clean at 'Waldemar 
Daa’s, in the mansion of Borreby. His' enemy, Owe Eainel, of Basnas, 
was there with the mortgage of the house and everything it contained 
in his pocket. I drummed against the broken window-panes, heat against 
the old rotten doors, and whistled through cracks and rifts — ^huh-sh ! 
Mr. Owe llainel did not like staying there. Ida and Anna Dorothea 
wept bitterly ; Joanna stood pale and proud, and bit her thumb till it 
bled — but what could that nvail ? Owe Kainel offered to allow Waldemar 
Daa to remain in the mansion till the cud of his life, but no thanks 
were given him for his offer. I listened to hear what occurred. I saw the 
ruined gentleman lift his head and throw it back prouder than ever, and 
1 rushed against the house and the old lime trees with such force, that 
one of the thickest branches broke, one that was not decayed ; and the 
branch remained lying at the entrance as a broom when any one wanted 
to sweep the place oiit . and a grand sweeping out there was — I thought 

would be so. 

" It was hard on that day to preserve one’s composure ; but their will 
was.as hard as their fortune. 

There was nothing they could call their own except the clothes they 
wore : yes, there was one thing more — the alchymist’s glass, a new one 
that had lately been bought, and filled with what had been gathered up 
from the ground of tlie treasure which promised so much but never kept 
,it8 promise. Waldemar Doa hid the ^ass in his bosom, and taking h% 
etick in his hand, the once rich gentleman passed with his daughters 
out of the house of Borreby. I blew cold upon his heated cheeks, I 
stroked his grey beard and his long white hair, and I sang as well as I 
•coxild, — ‘ Huh-sh I gone away ! gone away ! ’ And that was the end of 
the wealth and splendour. 

Ida walked on one side of the old man, and Ann Dorothea on the other. 
Joanna turned roui\d at ^the entrance — ^why P Fortune would not turn 
because she did so. She looked at the old walls of what.had once been 
the castle of Morsk Stig, and perhaps she ihought of his daughters ; 

Ho.. 

WAof * ' The eldest gave the youngeet her hand, 

” ® And forth they went to the land.* 

snorm. 

were tihe thinking of this old song P Here were three of them, and 
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their father was with them too. They walked along the road on which 
they had once driven in their splendid carriage — they walked forth as 
beggars, with their father, and wandered out into the open field, and 
into a mud hut, which they rented for a dollar and a half a year — into 
their new house with the empty rooms and empty vessels. Crows and 
magpies fluttered above them, and cried, as if in contempt, ‘ Craw ! 
craw ! out of the nest ! craw ! craw ! ’ as they had done in the wood at 
Borreby when the tredh were felled. 

** Daa and his daughters could not help hearing it. I blew about 
their ears, for what use would it be that they should listen P 
* ‘^And they went to live in the mud hut on the open field, and I 
wandered away over moor and field, through bare bushes and leafless 
forests, to the open waters, the free shores, to other lands — huh-uh-ushj 
away, away !— year after year ! ” 

And how did Waldemar Baa and his daughters prosper P The Wind 
tell us: 
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The one I eaw last, yes, for the last time, was Anna Dorothea, the 
pale hyacinth : then she was old and bent, for it was fifty years after- 
wards. She lived longer than the rest ; she knew all*. 

‘‘Yonder on the heath, by the Jutland town of Wiborg, stood the 
fine new house of the canon, built of red bricks with projecting gables ; 
the smoke came up thickly from the chimney. The canon’s gentle lady 
and her beautiful daughters sat in the bay window, and looked over the 
hawthorn hedge of the garden towards the brown heath. What were 
they looking at ? Their gknces rested upon the stork’s nest without, 
and on the hut, which was almost falling in ; the roof consisted of moss 
and hoiiseleek, in so far as a roof existed there at all — the stork’s nest 
covered the greater part of it, and that alone was in proper condition, 
for it was kept in order by the stork hirnself. 

“ That is a house to bo looked at, but not to be touched : I must deal 
^ntly with it,” said the Wind. “ For the sake of the stork’s nest the 
hut has been allowed to stand, though it was a blot upon the landscape. 
They did not like to drive tho stork away, therefore the old shed was 
left standing, and the poor woman who dwelt in it was allowed to stay; 
she bad the Egyptian bird to thank for that ; or was it perchance her 
reward, because she had orce interceded for the nest of its black brother 
in the forest of Borreby ? At that time she, the poor woman, was a 
young child, a pale hyacinth in the rich garden. She remembered all 
that right well, did Anna Dorothea. 

“‘Oh! oh!’ Yes, people can sigh like the wind moaning in the 
rushes and reeds' ‘ Oh ! oh 1 ’ she sighed, ‘ no bells sounded at thy 
burial, Woldemar Daa ! The poor schoolboys did not even sing a psalm 
when the former lord of Borreby was laid in the earth to rest ! Oh, 
everything has an end, even misery. Sister Ida became tho wife of a 

E nt. That was the hardest trial that befell our father, that the 
md of a daughter of his should be a miserable serf, whom the pro- 
prietor could mount on the wooden horse for punishipent ! 1 suppose 
he is under the ground now. And thou, Ida P Alas, alas ! it is not 
ended yet, wretch that I am ! Grant me that I may die, kind Heaven ! ’ 
“ That was Anna Dorothea’s prayer in the wretched hut which was 
left standing for the sake of the stork. 

“ I took pity on the fairest of the sisters,” said the Wind. “ Her 
courage was like that of a man, and in man’s clothes she took service as 
a sailor on board of a ship. She was sparing of words, and of a dark 
countenance, but willing at her work. But she did not know how to 
dimb ; so I blew her overboard before anybody found out that she was 
a woman, and, according to my thinking, that was well done ! ” said the 
Wind. ^ 

“ On such an Easter morning as that on which Waldemar Daa had 
fancied that he had found the red gold, I heard the tones of a psalm 
under the stork’s nest, among the crumbling walls — it was Anna 
•Dorothea’s last son^. ^ 

y “vTheJe was no window, only a hole in the wall. The sun rose up like 
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a mass of gold, and looked, through. What a splendour ho diffused ! 
Her eyes and her heart were breaking — but that they would have done, 
even if the sun had not shone that morning on Anna Dorothea. 

** The stork covered her hut till her death. I sang at her ^ave! ** 
aaid the Wind. “ I sang at her father’s grave ; I know where ms grave 
is, and where hers is, and nobody else knows it. 

“ New times, changed times ! The old high road now runs through 
cultivated fields ; the new road winds among the trim ditches, and soon 
the railway will come with its train of carriages, and rush over the 
graves Tvhich are forgotten like the names — hu-ush! passed away! 
passed away! 

“ That is the story of Waldemar Daa and his daughters. Tell it 
better, any of you, if you know bow,” said tbe.Wind, and turned away 
— and he was gone. 


FIVE OUT OF ONE SHELL. 

• 

Thebe were five peas in one shell ; they were green, and the pod was 
green, and so they thought all the world was green ; and that was just 
as it should be ! The shell grew, and the peas grew ; they accommodated 
themselves to circumstances, sitting all in a row. The sun shone with- 
out, and warmed the husk, and the rain mado it cleaif and transparent ; 
it was mild and agreeable in the bright day and in the dark night, just 
as it should be, and the peas as they sat there became bigger and 
bigger, and more and more thoughtful, for something they must do. 

“Are we to sit here everlastingly?” asked one. ^'I’m afraid wo 
shall become hard by long sitting. It seems to mo there must be some- 
thing outside — I have a kind of inkling of it.” • 

And weeks went by. The peas became yellow, and the pod also. 

“ All the world’s turning yellow,” said they ; and they bad a right 
to say it. 

Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. The shell was tom off, passed 
through human hands, and glided down into the pocket of a jacket, iu 
^company with other full po£. 

“ Now we shall soon be opened ! ” they said ; and that is just what 
they were waiting for. 

“ I should like to^know who of us will get farthest ! ” skid the smallest 
^f the five. “ Yes,* now it will soon show itself.” 

"What is to be will be,” said the biggest. « 

“ Crack ! ” the pod burst, and all the five peas rolled out into the 
bright sunshine. There they lay in a child’s hand. A little boy was 
•clutching them, and said they were fine peas for his pea-shooter; and 
he put one in directly and shot it out. 

“ Now 1 ’m fiying out into the wide world, catch me if you can 1” And 
lie was gone. 
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I,” said the second, “ I shall fly straight into the sun. That ’s a 
shell worth looking at, and one that exactly suits me.” And away he went. 

“We *11 go to sleep wlierever we arrive,’* said the two next, “but we 
shall roll on all thcs same.” And they certainly rolled and tumbled down 
on the ground before they got into the pea-shooter ; but they were put 
in for all that. “We sh^l go farthest,” said they. 

“ What is to happen will happen,” said the last, as ho was shot forth 
out of the i)ea-sliooter ; and he flew up against the old board under the 
garret window, just into a crack which was filled up with moss and soft 
mould ; and the moss closed round him ; there he lay, a prisoner indeed, 
but not forgotten by provident nature. 

“ What is to happen will happen,” said he. 

Within, in tluj little garret, Jived a poor woman, who went out in the 
day to clean stoves, chop wood small, and to do other hard work of the 
same kind, for she was strong and industrious too. But she always 
remained poor; and at liomo in the garret lay her half-grown only 
daughter, who was very delicate and weak ; for a whole year she had 
kept her bed, and it seemed as if she could neither live nor die. 

“ She is going to her little sister,” the woman said. “ I had only the 
two children, and it was ftot an easy thing to provide for both, but the 
good God provided for one of them by taking her home to Himself; 
now I should be glad to keep the other that was left me ; but I suppose 
they arc not to remain separated, and my sick girl will go to her sister 
in heaven.” 

But the sick girl remained where she was. She lay quiet and patient 
all day long wliile her mother went to cam money out of doors. It was 
spring, and early in the morning, just as the mother was about to go out 
to work, the sun shone mildly and pleasantly through the little window, 
and threw its rays across the floor; and the sick girl fixed her eyes, on 
the lowest pane in the window. 

“ Wliat may that green thing be that looks in at the window P It is 
moving in the wind.” 

And the mother stepped to the window, and half opened it. “ Oh ! 
said she, “ on my word, that is a little pea which has taken root here, 
and is putting out its little leaves. How can it have got here into the 
crack ? That is a little garden with which you can amuse yourself.” 

And the sick girl’s bod was moved nearer to the window, so that she 
could always see the growing pea ; and the mother went forth to her 
work. 

“ Mother, I think I shall get well,” said the sick child in the evening. 
“ The sun shone in upon me to-day delightfully warm. The little pea 
is prospering famously, qud 1 shall prosper too, and get up, and go out 
into the warm sunshine.” 

“ God grant it ! ” said the mother, but she did not believe it would be 
so ; but she took care to prop with a little stick the green plant which 
had given her daughter the pleasant thoughts of life, so that it might 
not be broken by the wind ; she tied a piece of string to the window- 
' tUl aud to the upper part of the frmne, so that t^ie pea might have 
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^ometliing roand which it could twine, when it shot up : and it did ' 
shoot up indeed— one could see how it grew ever^ day. 

Beiuly, here is a flower coming ! ” said the woman one day ; and now 
she began to cherish the hope that her sick daughter would recover. 
She remembered that lately the child had spoken much more cheerfully 
than tofore, that in the last few days she had risen up in bed of her own 
adcord^ and had sat upright, lookmg with delighted eyes at the, little 
garden in which only one plmt grew, A week afterwards the invalid 
m the first time sat up for a whole hour. Quite happy, she sat there 
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in the warm Bunshine ; the window was opened^ and outside before it 
Btood a pink pea blossom, fully blown. lAie sick girl bent down and 
gently kissed the delicate leaves. This day was like a festival. 

The Heavenly Father Himself has planted that pea, and caused it to 
prosper, to be a joy to you, and to me also, my blessed child ! ” said the 
ghid mother ; and she smiled at the flower, as if it had been a good 
angel. 

But about the other peas ? Why, the one who flew out into the wide 
world and said, “ Catch me if you can,” fell into the gutter on the roof, 
and found a home in a pigeon’s crop ; the two lazy ones got just as far, 
for they, too, were eaten up by pigeons, and thus, at any rate, they were 
of some real use ; but the fourtn, who wanted to go up into the sun, fell 
into the sink, and lay there in the dirty water for weeks and weeks, and 
swelled prodigiously. 

v“How beautifully fat I ’m growing! ” said the Pea. ‘‘I shall burst at 
last ; and I don’t tmnk any pea can do more than that. I ’m the moat 
remarkable all the five tliat were in the shell.” 

And the Sink said he was right. 

But the young girl at the garret window stood there with gleaming 
eyes, with the roseate hu3 of health on her cheeks, and folded her thin 
hands over the pea blossom, and thanked Heaven for it. 

“ I,” said the Sink, “ stand up for my own pea.” 


THE METAL PIG. 

% 

Ik the city of Florence, not far from the JPiasza del Oranduca, there 
runs a little cross street, 1 think it is called Forta Rosa. In this street, 
in front of a kind of market hall where vegetables are sold, there lies a 
Pig artistically fashioned of metal. The fresh clear \vater pours from 
the jaws of the creature, which has become a blackish-green from age ; 
only the snout shines as if it had been polished, and indeed it has been, 
by, many hundreds of children and lazzaroni^ who seize it with their 
hands, and place their mouths close to the mouth of the animal, to drink. 
It is a perfect picture to see the well-shaped creature clasped by a half 
naked Doy, who lays his red lips against its jaw. 

Every one who comes to Florence can easily, find the place ; he need 
only ask the first beggar he meets for the Metal Pig, and he will find it. 

It was late on a winter evening. The mountains were covered with 
snow ; but the moon shone, and moonlight in Italy is just as good as 
the light of a murky Northern winter’s day ; nay, it is better, for the air 
shines and lifts us up, while in the North the cold grey leaden covering 
seems to press us downwards to the earth— -the cold damp emrth, which 
will once press down our coffin. 

In the Grand Duke’s palace garden, under a penthouse roof, Where a 
tbovaand roses bloom in winter, a little ragged boy had been sitting all 




but himself— it belonged to him alone and ; ho boldly sat down on the 
Pi?’B bock, bent forward, so that his curly head rested on the head of the 
animal, and before he was aware fell asleep. 

^ It was midnight. The Metal Kg stirred, and he heard it say quite 
distin^ly, " Tou little boy, hold tight, for now I am going to run,” and 
away it ran with him. This was a wonderful ride. First they got to 
the Fimza 4el Qrandueuy and the metal horse which carries the DufccV 
statue neighed aloud, the painted coats of arms an the o^d council-house 
looked like transparent pictures, and Michael Angelo's ** David ” swang 
his sling: therewas a strange life stirring among them. The metal grc^ps 
replanting persons, and tiie rape of the Sabines, stood there as n they 
were fdive : a cry of mortal fear escaped them, and resounded oyer the 
splendid sraare. 

the Palazzo Degli m the arcade, where the nobility asseoatblo 
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for the Carnival amusements, the Mefcal Pig stopped. “ Hold tight,** 
said tho creature, “ for now we are going up stairs.** The little boy 
spoke not a word, for he was half frightened half delighted. 

They came into a long gallery where the boy had already been. The 
walls shone with pictures ; here stood statues and busts, all in the most 
^ charming light, as if it had been broad day ; but the most beautiful of all 
' was when the door of a side room 02 )eiied : the little boy could remember 
the splendour that was there, but on this night everything shone in the 
most glorious colours. 

Here stood a beautiful woman, as radiant in beauty as nature and the 
greatest master of sculpture could make her : she moved her graceful 
limbs, dolphins sprang at her feet, and immortality shone out of her eyes. 
The world calls her the Venus de Medici. Py her side are statues in 
which the spirit of life has been breathed into the stone ; they are hand- 
some unclothed men. One was sharpening a sword, and was called the 
Grinder ; the Wrestling Gladiators formed another group ; and the sword 
was sharpened, and they strove for the goddess of beauty. 

The boy was dazzled by all this pomp : the walls gleamed with bright 
colours, and everything was life and movement. 

What splendour, what ^beauty shone from hall to hall ! and the little 
boy saw everything plainly, for the Metal Pig went step by step from one 
picture to another through aU this scene of magnificence. Each fresh 
glory effaced the last. One picture only fixed itself firmly in his soul 
especially, throug^i the very happy children introduced into it, for these 
the little boy fancied he had greeted in the daylight. 

Many persons pass by this picture with indifterence, and yet it con- 
tains a treasure of poetry. It represents the vSaviour descending into 
hell. But these are not the damned whom the spectator sees around 
him, they are heathen. The Plorentine Agniolo Bronzino painted this 
picture. Most beautiful is tho expression on the faces of the children, 
—the full confidence that they will get to heaven : two little beings are 
already embracing, and one little one stretches out his hand towards 
another who stands below him, and points to himself as if he were 
saying, ‘‘ I am going to heaven ! ’* The older people stand uncertain, 
hoping, but bowing in humble adoration before the Lord Jesus. The 
boy*fl eyes rested longer on this picture than on any other. The Metal 
Pig stood still before it. A low sigh was heard : did it come from the 
pi^re or from the animal ? The boy lifted up his hands towards the 
smiling children ; then the Fig ran away with «him, away through the 
open vestibule. 

Thanks and blessings to you, you dear thing ! ’* said the little boy, 
and caressed the Metal Tig, as it sprang dowm the steps with him. 

“ Thanks and blessings to yourself,** replied the Metal Pig. “ I have 
helped you, and you have helped me, for only with an innocent child on 
my hack do I receive power to run! Tes, you see, I may even step 
into the rays of the lamp in front of the picture of the Madonna, onlv 
I m^ not go into the <murch. But from without, when you are with 
me,*! may look in throu^ the open door. Do not get down from my 
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back ; if you do so, I shall lie dead as you seo me in the day-time at tho 
Porta Bosa^ 

I ^vill stay with you, my dear creature !” cried the child. 

So they went in hot haste through the streets of Florence, out into 
the place before the church of Santa Croce. The folding doors flew open, 
and lights gleamed out from the altar through the church into tho 
deserted square. 

A wonderful blaze of light streamed forth from a monument in the 
left aisle, and a thousand moving stars seemed to form a glory round it. 
A coat of arms shone upon the grave, a red ladder in a blue field seemed 
to glow like fire. It was the grave of Galileo. Tho monument is 
unadorned, but the red ladder is a significant emblem, as if it were that 
of art, for in art the way always leads up a burning ladder, towirds 
heaven. The prophets of mind soar upwards towards heaven, like Elias 
of old. 

To the right, in the aisle of the church, every statue on the richly 
carved sarcophagi seemed endowed with life. Here stood Michael 
Angelo, there Dante with the laurel wreath round his brow, Alfieri and 
Machiavelli ; for here the great men, the pride of Italy, rest side by 
side.* It is a glorious church, far more beautiful tl^ the marble 
cathedral of Florence, though not so large. 

It seemed as if the marble vestments stirred, as if tho great forms 
raised their heads higher and looked up, amid song and music, to the 
bright altar glowing with colour, where the white-clad boys swing the 
golden censers ; and the strong fragrance streamed out of* tho church 
into the open square. 

The boy stretched forth his hand towards tho gleaming light, and in a 
moment the Metal Pig resumed its ht^adlong career : he was obliged to 
cling tightly ; and tho wind whistled about his ears ; he heard the church 
door creak on its hinges as it closed ; but at the same moment his senses 
seemed to desert him, he felt a cold shudder pass o^rer him, and awoke. 

It was morning, and ho w'as still sitting on the Metal Pig, which 
stood where it always stood on the Porta Boaa^ and he had slipped half 
off its back. 

Fear and trembling filled the soul of the boy at the thought of her 
whom he called mother, and who had yesterday sent him forth to bring, 
money ; for he had none, and was hungry and thirsty. Once more he 
clasped his arms round the neck of his metal horse, kissed its lips, and 
nodded farewell to it. , Then he wandered away into one of the nar- 
rowest streets, where there was scarcely room for a laden ass. A great 
iron-clamped door stood ajar ; he passed through it, and climbed up 
brick stair with dirty walls and a rope for a bakistrade, till he came to 


• Opposite to the fj^ve of Galileo is the tomb of Michael Angolo. On the moniimeiit his bust 
is displayed, with three flares, representing .Scolpture, Paintirisr. »nd Architectnra. Close by is 
aiAonumeBt to Dante, whose oorpae is intern'd at Ravenna; on this monument Italy U repm- 
seiitfid pointiug to scolosaal statue of the poet, while Poetry weeps over his loss. A few 
Zs^er on Is AlSeri’e monument, adomea with laurel, tho Ivre, and dramatic masks i Italy 
weeps at bis grave. Hachiavelli here doses the series of celebrated men. 
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au open gallery hung with rags ; from here a flight of stairs led down 
into the court, where there was a fountain, and great iron wires led up 
to the diflercnt storeys, and many water-buckets hung side by side, and 
at times the roller creaked, and one of the buckets would dance into the 
air, swaying so that the water splashed out of it down into the court- 
I yard. A second ruinous brick staircase here led up'wards. Two fiussian 
sailors were running briskly down, and almost overturned the poor boy : 
they were going home from their nightly carouse. A large woman, no 
longer young, followed them. 

What do you bring homo ? she asked the boy. 

Don’t be angry,” he pleaded. “ I received nothing — nothing at 
all.” And he seized the mother’s dress, and would have kissed it. 

They went into the little room. I will not describe it, but only say that 
there stood in it an earthern pot with handles, made for holding fire, and 
called a marito. This pot she took in her arms, warmed her fingers, and 
pushed the boy with her elbow. 

Certainly you must have brought some money ? ” said she. 

The boy wept, and she struck him with her foot, so that he cned 
aloud. 

“ Will you be silent, oi*^ I ’ll break your screaming head !” 

And she brandished tlie fire-pot which she held in her hand. The boy 
crouched down to tho earth with a scream of terror. Then a neighbour 
stepped in, also with a marito in her arms. 

“ Felicita,” she^said, what are you doing to the child ? ” 

“ The child is mine,” retorted I'elicita. “ I can murder him if I like, 
and you too, Giannina.” 

And she swung her fire-pot. The other lifted up hers in self-defence,, 
and the tw'o pots clashed together with such fury that fragments, fire, and 
ashes flew about the room ; but at the same moment tlie boy rushed out 
at the door, sped across the courtyard, and fled from the house. The poor 
child ran till he was quite out of breath. He stopped by the church, 
whose great doors had opened to him the previous night, and went in. 
Everything was radiant. The boy knelt down at the ^st grave on the 
right hand, the grave of Michael Angelo, and soon he sobbed aloud. 
People came and went, and Mass was performed; but no one noticed the 
boy, only on elderly citizen stood still, looked at him, and then went 
awjfv like the rest. . ,, 

Hunger and thirst tormented the child ; he was quite faint and ill, 
and be crept into a corner between tho marble monuments, and went to 
sleep. Towards evening . be was awakened hy a tug at his sleeve ; be 
started up, and the same citizen stood before him. 

‘‘ Are you ill ? Whefe do you live ? Have you been here all day ?” 
were three of the many questions the old man asked of him. 

He answered, and the old man took him into his little house, close by, 
in a back street. They came into a glover’s workshop, where a woman 
sat sewing busily. A little white Spitz dog, so closely shaven that his 
pink skin could '1^ seen, frisked about on the table and gambolled before 
t^jB boy. 
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Innocent souls soon make acquaintance/’ said the woman. 

And she caressed the boy and the dog. *The good people rave the 
child food and drii^, and said he should be permitted to stay the night 
with them ; and next day Father Guiseppe would speak to his mother. 
A little simple bed was assigned to him, but for him who had often 
slept on the nard stones it was a royal couch ; and he slept sweetly, and 
dreamed of the splendid pictures and of the Metal Pig. 

Father Guiseppe went out next morning : the poor child was not glad 
of this, for he knew that the object of the errand was to send him back 
to his mother. He wept, and kissed the merry little dog, and the woman 
nodded approvingly at both. 

What news did Father Guiseppe bring homo ? He spoke a great 
deal with his wife, and she nodded and stroked the boy’s cheek. 

He is a capital lad ! ” said she. ** He may become an accomplished 
glove-maker, like you ; and look what delicate fingers he has ! Madonna 
intended him for a glove-maker.” 

And the boy stayed in the house, and the woman herself taught him 
to sew : he ate weU, slept well, and became merry, and began to tease 
Bellissima, as the little dog was called ; but the woman grew angry at 
this, and scolded and threatened him with^her finger. This touched 
the boy’s heart, and he sat thoughtful in his little chamber. This 
chamber looked upon the street in which skins were dried ; there were 
thick bars of iron before his window. He could not sleep, for the Metal 
Pig was alw^B present in his thoughts, and suddenly he heard outside 
a pit-pat. That must be the Pig ! He sprang ter the window, but 
nothing was to be seen — ^it had passed by already. 

Hmp the gentleman to carry his box of colours,” said the woman 
next morning to the boy, when their young neighbour the artist passed 
by, carrying a paint-box and a large rolled canvas. 

The boy took the box and followed the painter ; they betook them- 
selves to the gallery, and mounted the same staircase which he remem- 
bered well from the night when he had ridden on the Metal Pig. He 
recognized the statues and pictures, the beautiful marble Yenus, and the 
Venus that lived in the picture ; and again he saw the Madonna, and the 
Saviour, and St. John. 

They stood still before the picture by Bronzino, in which Christ is 
descending into hell, and the cmldren smiling around him in the sweet 
expectation of heaven. The poor child smiled too, for he felt as if his 
heaven were here. 

Go home now,” said the painter, when the boy had stood until the 
other had set up his easel. 

“ May I see you paint ? dsked Utie boy. " May I see you put the 
picture upon this white canvas ? ” 

I am not going to paint yet,” replied the man ; and he brought out 
a piece of white c^lk. His hand moved quickly ; his eye measured the 
great picture, and though nothing appeared but a thin line, the figure 
of the Saviour stood there, as in the coloured picture. 

" Why don^t you go P ” said the painter. 
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And the boy wandered homo silently, and seated himself on the table 
and learned to sew gloves. 

But all day long his thoughts were in the picture gallery ; and so it 
came that he pricked his.iingers, and was awkward; but he did not 
tease Bellissima. When evening came, and when the house door stood 
open, he crept out : it was cold but starlight, a bright beautiful evening. 
Away he went through the already deserted streets, and soon came to 
the Metal Pig. lie bent down on it, kissed its shining mouth, and seated 
himself on its back. 

“ You happy creature !” he said ; ‘‘ how I have longed for you ! We 
must take a ride to-night.” 

The Metal Pig lay motionless, and the fresh stream gushed forth 
from its mouth.. The little boy sat astride on its back : then something 
tugged at his clothes. He looked dowm, and there was Bellissima^ 
little smooth-shaven Bellissima — barking as if she would •have said, 
“ Here am 1 too : why are you sitting there ? ” A fiery dragon could 
not have terrified the boy so much as did the little dog in this place. 
Bellissima in the street, and not dressed^ as the old lady called it ! What 
would be the end of it ? The dog never came out in winter, except 
attired in a littlo lamb-skjn, which had been cut out and made into a 
coat for him ; it was made to fasten with a red ribbon round the little 
dog’s neck and body, and was adorned with bows and with bells. The 
dog looked almost like a little kid, when in winter he got permission to 
patter out with his mistress. Bellissima was outside, and not dressed ! 
what would be th^end of it ? All his fancies were put to flight ; yet 
the boy kissed the Metal Pig once more, and then took Bellissima on 
his arm ; the little thing trembled with cold, therefore the boy ran as 
fasl as he could. 

What are you running away with there ? ” asked two police soldiers 
whom he met, and at whom Beilissima barked. “ Where liave you stolen 
that pretty dog ? ” they asked, and they took it away from him. 

“ Oh, give it back to me ! ” cried the boy despairingly. 

“ If you have not stolen him, you may say at homo that the dog may 
be sent for from the watch-house.” And they told him where the watch- 
house was, and went away with Bellissima. 

Here was a terrible calamity! The boy did not know whether he 
should jump into the Amo, or go home and confess everything; they 
would certainly kill him, he thought. 

“ But I will gladly be killed ; then I shall die and get to heaven,” he 
reasoned. And -he went home, principally with the idea of being killed. 

The door was locked, and he could not reach the knocker ; no one 
was id the street, but stone lay there, and with this he thundered 
at the door. 

“ Who is there P ” cried somebody from within. 

“ It is I,” said he. “The dog is gone. Open the door, and then kill me!” 

There was quite a panic. Madame was especially concerned for poor 
Bellissima. She immediately looked at the wall, where the dog’s 4reeB 
asuall^ hung, and there was the little lamb-skin. 
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BellisBima in the watch-house ! ’* she cried aloud. You bad boy ! 
How did you entice her out ? She ’ll be frozen, the poor delicate little 
thing ! among those rough soldiers.” 

The father was at once dispatched — ^the woman lamented and the boy 
wept. All the inhabitants of the house came together, and among the 
rest the painter; he took the boy between his knees and questioned 
him ; and in broken sentences he heard the whole story about the Metal 
Pig and the gallery, which was certainly rather incomprehensible. 

The painter consoled the little fellow, and tried to calm tlie old lady’s 
anger; but she would not be pacified until the father came in with 
Bellissima, who had been among the soldiers; then there was great 
rejoicing ; and the painter caressed the boy, and gave him a hand-full of 
pictures. 

Oh, those were capital pieces — such funhy heads! — and truly the 
Metal Pig-was there among them, bodily. Oh, nothing could be more 
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superb ! By means of a few strokes it was made to stand there on the 
paper, and even the house that stood behind it was sketched in. 

Oh for the ability to draw and paint ! He who could do this could 
comure up the whole world around him I 

On the first leisure moment of the following day, the little fellow 
seized the pencil, and on the back of one of the pictures he attempted 
to the drawing of the Metal Pig, and he succeeded ! — it was cer- 
tamly rather crooked, rather up and down, oae leg thick and another 
thin; but still it was to be recognized, and he rejoiced himself at it. 
The pencil would not quite work as it should do, that he could well 
observe ; but on the next day asecond Metal Pig was drawn by the side of 
the first, and this looked a hundred times better; and'the third was already 
BO good that every one could tell what it was meant for. 

But the gleve-maku^ prospered little, and the orders given in the 
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town were executed but slowly ; for tbe Metal ^ig had taught him that 
all pictures may be drawn on paper ; and Plorence is a picture-book for 
any one who chooses to turn over its pages. On the JBiazza del Trinitd 
stands a slender pillai*, and upon it the goddess of justice, blindfolded 
and with her sc^es in her hand. Soon she was placed on the paper, 
and it was the little glove-maker’s boy who placed her there. The col- 
lection of pictures increased, but as yet it only contained representations 
of lifeless objects, when one day BeUissima came gambolling before him. 

“ Stand still ! ” said he, then you shall be made beautiful and pit 
into my collection.” 

But BeUissima would tiot stand still, so she had to be bound fast ; her 
head and tail were tied, and she barked and jumped, and the string 
bad to be pulled tight ; and then the signora came m. 

Tou wicked boy ! — ^The poor creature ! ” was all she could utter. 

And she pushed the boy aside, thrust him away with her foot, forbade 
him to enter her house again, and caUed him a most ungrateful good-for- 
nothing and a wicked boy ; and then weeping, she kissed her little half 
strangled BeUissima. 

At this very moment the painter came down stairs, and here is the 
turning-point of the story. 

In the year 1834 there was an exhibition in the Academy of Arts at 
Florence. Two pictures, placed side by side, coUected a number of 
spectators. The smaller of the two represented a merry little boy who 
sat drawing, with a Uttle white Spitz dog, curiously shorn, for his model; 
but the animal would not stand still, and was therefore bound by a 
string fastened to its head and its tail. There was a truth and life in 
this picture that interested every one. The painter was said to be a 
young Florentine, who had been found in the streets in his childhood, 
had been brought up by an old glove-maker, and had taught himself to 
draw. It was further said that a painter, now become famous, had dis- 
covered this talent just as the boy was to be sent away for tying up the 
favourite little dog of Madame, and using it as a model. 

The glove-maker’s boy had become a great painter: the picture proved 
this, and still more the larger picture that stood beside it. Here was 
represented only one figure, a handsome boy, clad in rags, asleep m the 
streets, and leaning against the Metal Fig in the Forta Bosa street. All 
the spectators knew the spot. The child’s arms rested upon the head 
of the I^g ; the little fellow was fast asleep, and the lamp before the 
pictura of the Madonna threw a strong efiective light on the pale deli- 
cate face of the child— it was a beautiful picture ! A great gilt finune 
surrounded it, and on one comer of the frame a laurel wreath had been 
hung ; but a black band» wound unseen amoim the green leaves, and a' 
streamer of crape hung down from it. For within t|ie last few days the 
young artist had — died ! 






THE MAGIC MIREOE. 


THE SNOW QUEEN. 

IN SEVEN STORIES. 

FIKST STORY. 

Which treats of the Mirror and Fragments, 

Lode you, now we ’re going to begin. When we are at the end of 
the story we shall know more than we do now, for he was a bad goblin. 
He, was one of the very worst, for he was a demon. One day he was in 
very' good spirits, for he had made a mirror which had this peculiarity, 
that everything good and beautiful that was reflected in it shrank toge- 
ther into almost nothing, but that whatever was worthless and looked 
ugly became prominent and looked worse than ever. The most lovely' 
limdscapes seen in this mirror looked like boiled spinach, and the best 
people became hideous, or stood on their heads and had no bodies ; their 
mces were so distorted as to be unrecognizable, and a single freckle wan: 
shown spread out over nose and mouth. That was very amusing, the^ 
demon said. When a good pious thought passed through any arson’s! 
mind, these were again shown in the mirror, so that the demon chuckled* 
at his artistic invention. Those who visited the goblin school — ^for he 
kept a goblin school— declared everywhere that* a wonder bad been 
wrought. For now, they asserted, one could see, for the first time, how 
the world and the peopb in it leidly looked. Kow they wanted to fly 
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up to heaven, to eneer and scoff at the angels themselves. The higher 
they flew with the mirror, the more it grinned ; they could 'soarc^y 
hold it fast. They flew higher and higher, and then the mirror trem- , 
bled BO terribly amid its grinning that it fell down out of their hands to 
the earth, where it was shattered into a hundred million million and 
more fragments. And now this mirror occasioned much more unhap- 
piness than before ; for some of the fragments were scarcely so large as 
a barleycorn, and these flow about in the world, and .whenever they flew 
into any one’s eye they stuck there, and those -people saw ever^hing 
wrongly, or had only eyes for the bad side of a thing, for every little 
fragment of the mirror had retained the same power which the whole 
glass possessed. A few persons even got a fragment of the mirror into 
their hearts, and that was terrible indeed, for such a heart became a 
block of ice. A few fragments of the mirror were so large that they 
were used as window-panes, but it was a bad thing to look at one’s 
friends through these panes ; other pieces were made into spectacles, 
and then it went badly when people put on these spectacles to see 
rightly and to be just ; and then the demon laughed till his paunch 
shook, for it tickled him so. But without, some little fragments of glass 
still floated about in the air —and now we shall hear. 


SECOND STOJtY. 

A Little Botf and a Little Oirl, 

Ik the great town, where there are many houses and so many people 
that there is not room enough for every one to have a little garaen, and 
where consequently most persons are compelled to be contentTwith some 
flowers in flower-pots, were two poor children ^ho possessed a garden 
somewhat larger than a flower-pot. They were not brother and sister, 
but they loved each other quite as much as if they had been. Their 
parents lived just opposite each other in two garrets, there where the 
roof of one neighbour’s house joined that of another ; and where the 
water-pipe ran between the two houses was a little window ; one had 
only to step across the pipe to get from one window to the other. 

^e parents of each child had a great box, in which grew kitchen 
herbs that they used, and a little rose bush ; there was one in each box, 
and they grew famously. Now, it occurred to the parents to place the 
boxes across the pipe, so that they reached from one window to another, 
and looked quite like two embankments of flowers. Pea plants hu 
down over the boxes, andsthe rose bushes shot forth long twigs, which 
clustered round the windows and bent down towards each other : it was 
almost like a triumphal arch of flowers and leaves. As the boxes were 
very high, and the children knew that they might not creep upon them, 
they often obtained permission to step out upon the roof behind the 
boxes, and to sit upon their little atoola under' the roses, and tlmre they 
4^uld pky capitally. 
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In the winter there was an end of this amusement. The windows 
were sometimes quite frozen all over. But then they wanned copper 
shillings on the stove, and held the warm coins against the frozen pane ; 
and this made a capital peep-hole, so round, so round! and behind it 
gleamed a pretty mild eye at each window ; and these eyes belonged to 
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the little boy and the little girl. His name was Kay and the little girPs 
was Ghsrda. t 

In the summer they could get to one another at one bound ; but in 
the winter they had to go down and up the long staircase, while tlm 
snow was pelting without. 

“Those are the whiter ]^ees sWanning,” said the old grandmother. 

“ Have they 'a Queen-^ee ? ** asked the little boy. Por he knew that 
there is one among the real bees. 
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Yes, they have one,” replied grandmamma. She always flies where 
they swarm thickest. 8ho is the largest of them all, and never remains 
quiet upon the earth ; she flies up again into the black cloud. Many a 
» midnight she is flying through the streets of the town, and looks in at 
the windows, and then they freeze in such a strange way, and look like 
flowers.” 

Yes, 1 ’ve seen that ! ” cried both the children ; and now they knew 
that it was true. 

“ Can the Snow Queen come in here ?” asked the little girl. 

“ Only lot her come,” cried the boy ; I *11 set her upon the warm 
stove, and then she’ll melt.” 

But grandmother smoothed his hair, and told some other tales. 

In the evening, when little Kay was at home and half undressed, he 
clambered upon the chair by the window, and looked through the little 
hole. A few flakes of snow were falling outside, and one of them, the 
largest of them all, remained lying on the edge of one of the flower- 
boxes. The snow-flake grew larger and larger, and at last became a 
maiden clothed in the finest white gauze, put together of millions of 
starry flakes. She was beautiful and delicate, but of ice — of shining, 
glittering ice. Yet she woa alive ; her eyes flashed like two clear stars, 
but there was no peace or rest in them. She nodded towards the 
window, and beckoned with her hand. The little boy was frightened, 
and sprang down from the chair ; then it seemed as if a great bird flew' 
by outside, in fronf; of the window. 

Next day there was a efear frost, and then the spring came; the sun 
shone, the CTcen sprouted forth, the swallows built nests, the windows 
were opened, and the little children again sat in their garden high up in 
the roof, over all the floors. 

How splendidly the roses bloomed this summer! The little girl liad 
learned a psalm, in which mention was made of roses ; and, in speaking 
of roses, she thought of her own ; and she song it to the little boy, and 
he sang, too, — 

**Tho roses will fisde and pass sway, 

Bat wo tho Ohnst-child shall see one day.'* 

And the little oAes held each other by the hand, kissed the roses; looked 
at Cod’s bright sunshine, and spoke to it, as if the Christ-child were 
there. What splendid summer days those were ! How beautiful it 
was without, among the fresh rose bushes, which seemed as if they 
w'ould never leave off blooming ! * 

Kay and Cerda sat and looked at the picture-book of beasts and 
birds. Then it was, white the clock was just striking twelve on the 
church tower, that Kay said, 

“ Oh 1 something struck rhj heart and pricked me in the eye.” 

The little girl feU upon his neck ; he blinked his eyes. No, tihere was 
nothing at ail to be seen. 

1 think It is gone,” said be ; but it was not gone. It was just one of 
those glass fragments which sprang from the miiror— 'the magic mirror 
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that we remember well, the ugly glass that maue everything great and 
good which was mirrored in it to seem small and mean, but in which the 
mean and the wicked things were brought out in relief, and every fault 
was noticeable at once. Poor little Kay had also received a splinter just 
in his heart, and that will now soon become like a lump of ice. It did 
not hurt him now, but the splinter was still there. 

“ Why do you cry ? *’ he asked. “ You look ugly like that. There’s 
nothing the matter with me. Oh, fie ! ” he suddenly exclaimed, that 
rose is worm-eaten, and this one is ^uite crooked. After all, they ’re ugly 
roses. They ’re like the box in which they stand,” 

And then he kicked the box with his foot, and tore both the roses off. 

“ Kay, what are you about ? ” cried the little girl. 

And .when he noticed her fright he tore another rose, and then 
sprang in at his own window, away from pretty little Qerda. 

When she afterwards came with her picture-book, he said it was only 
fit for babies in arms ; and when grandmother told stories he always came 
in with a but ; and when he could manage it, he would get behind her, 
put on a pair of s^pectacles, and talk just as she did ; he could do that 
very cleverly, and the people laughed at him. Soon he could mimic the 
speech and the gait of everybody in the staeet. Everything that was 
pecuiiar or ugly about him Kay could imitate ; and people said, “ That 
boy must certainly have a remarkable head.” But it was the glass that 
stuck deep in his heart ; so it happened that he even teased little Gerda, 
who loved him with all her heart. 

His games now became quite different from what they were before ; 
they became quite sensible. One winter’s day when it snowed he came 
out with a great burning-glass, held up the blue tail of his coat, and let 
the snow-flakes fall upon it. 

“ Now look at the glass, Gerda,” said he. 

And every flake of snow was magnified, and looked like a splendid 
flower, or #8tar with ten points : it was beautiful* to behold. 

“ See how clever that is,” said Kay. ” That ’s much more interesting 
than real flowers ; and there is not a single fault in it — ^they ’re quite 
regular until they begin to melt.” 

Soon after Kay came in thick gloves, and with his sledge upon his back. 
He called up to Gerda, “ I ’ve got leave to go into the great square, where 
the other boys play,” and he was gone. 

In the great square the boldest among the boys often tied their sledges 
to the country people’s carts, and thus rode with them .a gt^od way. 
They went capitally. When they were in the midst of their playing 
there came a great sledge. It was painted quite white, and in it si^ 
somebody ^^pped in a rough white fur, and with a white rough cap on 
his head. The sledge drove twice round the square, and Kay bouna his 
little sledge to it, and so be drove on ’^th it. It went faster and faster, 
straight into the, next street. The man who drove turned round tod 
nod£d in a friendly way to Kay ; it was as if they knew one another: 
eadi time when Kay wan^ to cast lodse his little sledge, the stranger 
nodded again, and then ,Kay remained where he was^ and thus they 
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drove out at the town gate. Then the snow began to &11 so rapidly that 
the boy could not see a hand's breadth before him, but still he drove on. 
Now he hastily dropped the cord, so as to get loose from the great sledge, 
but that waa no use, for his sledge was fast bound to the other, and they 
went on like tho wind. Then he called out quite loudly, but nobody 
heard him ; and the snow beat dowm, and the sledge flew onward ; every 
now and then it gave a jumj), and they seemed to be flying over hedges 
and ditches. The boy was quite frightened. He wanted to say his prayer, 
but could remember nothing but the multiplication table. 

The snow-flakes became larger and larger ; at last they looked like great 
white fowls. All at onct^ they sprang aside and the great sledge stopped, 
and tlie person w'ho had driven it rose up. The fur and the cap were 
made altogether of ice. It was a lady^ tall and slender, and brilliantly 
white: j 1 was the Snow Queen. 

“We have driven wxdl ! ” said she. “ But why do you tremble with 
cold ? Cree^) into my fur.” 

And she seated him beside her in her o\m sledge, and wrapped the 
fur round him, and he felt as if ho sank into a snow-drift. 

“ Are ^ou still cold ? ” asked she, and then she kissed him on the fore^ 
head. ^ 

Oh, that was colder than ice ; it went quite through to his heart, half 
of whicli was already a lump of ice: he felt as if he were going to ie ; 
but only for a moment ; for then he seemed quiet well, and ho did not 
notice the cold all about him. 

“My sledge! don’t forget my sledge.” 

Thai was the first thing he thought of ; and it was bound fast to one 
of the wrhite chickens, and this chicken flew behind him with tho sledge 
upon its back. Tho Snow Queen kissed Kay again, and then he had for- 
gotten little Gerda, his grandmother, and dl at home. 

“ Now you shall have no more kisses,” said she, “ for if you did I should 
kiss you to death.” | 

Kay looked at her. She was so beautiful, ho could not imagine a more 
sensible or lovely face ; she did not appear to him to be made of ice now 
as before', when she sat at the window and beckoned to him. In his 
eyes she was perfect ; he did not feel at all afraid. He told her that he 
could do mental arithmetic as far as fractions, that he knew the number 
of square miles, and the number of inhabitants in the country. And 
she always smiled, and then it seemed to him that what he knew wafi 
not enough, and he looked up into the wide sky, and she flew with hirrt 
high up upon the black cloud, and the storm blew and whistled ; it 
seemed as though the wind sang old songs. They flew over woods and 
lakes, over sea and land : ^ below them roared the cold wind, the wolves 
howled, the snow crackled ; over them' flew the black screaming crows; 
but above all the moon shone bright and dear, and Kay look^ at the 
long, long winter night ; by day he slept at the feet of the Queen. 
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THIRD STORY. 

The Fhioer Garden of the Woman who could Conjure. 

But how did it fare with little Gerda when Kay did not return ? 
What eould have become of him ? No one knew, no one could give 
information. J'he boys only told that they had seen him bind, his sledge 
to another very large one, which had driven along the street and out at 
the town gate. Nobody knew what had become of him ; many tears 
were shed, and little Gerda especially wept long and bitterly : then she 
said he was dead — he had been drowned in the river which flowed close 
by their school. Oh, those were very dark long winter days ! But now 
spring came, with warmer sunshine. 

“ Kay is dead and gone,” sai<l little Gerda. 

** 1 don’t, believe it,” said the Sunshine. 

“ lie is dead and gone,” said she to the Sparrows. 

“ VV’'e don’t believe it,” they replied ; and at last little Gerda did not 
believe it herself. 

“I will put on my new red shoes,” she said^one morning, “those that 
Kay has never seen ; and tlien I will go down to the river, and ask for 
him.” 

It was still very early ; she kissed the old grandmother, who was still 
asleep, put on her red shoes, and went quite alone out of the town gate 
towards the river. • 

“ Is it tnie that you have taken away my little playmate from me ? 
I will give you my red shoes if you will give him back to me ! ” 

And it seemed to her as if the waves nodded quite strangely ; and 
then she took her red shoes, that she liked best of anything she pos- 
sessed, and threw them both into the river ; but they fell close to the 
shore, and the little wavelets carried them back to her, to the land. Tt 
seemed as if the river would not take from her the dearest things she 
possessed because he had not her little Kay ; but she thought she had 
not thrown the shoes far enough out ; so she crept into a boat that lay 
among the reeds ; ahe went to the other end of the boat, and threw the 
shoes from thence into the water; but the boat was not bound fast, 
and at the movement she made it glided away from the shore. She 
noticed it, and hurried to get back, but before she reaclrod the other end 
the boat was a yard from the bank, and it drifted away faster than 
before. 

Then little Gerda was very much frightened, and began to cry ; hut 
no one heard her except the Sparrows, and the}/i could not carry her to 
land ; but they flew idong by the shore, and sang, as if to console her, 
“Here we are! here we are!” The boat drove on with the stream, 
and little Glerda sat quite still, with only her stockings on her feet ; her 
little red shoes floated along behind her, but they could not come up to 
the boat, for that made more way. 

It was very pretty on both shores. There were beautiful flowers, old 

T 
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trees, and slopes with sheep and cows ; but not one person was to be 
seen. 

“ Perhaps the river will carry me to little Kay,” thought Gerda. 

And then she became more cheerful, and rose up, and for many hours 
she watched the charming green banks ; then she came to a great cherry 
orchard, in which stood a little house with remarkable blue and red 
* windows ; it had a thatched roof, and without stood two wooden soldiers, 
who presented arms to those who sailed past. 

Gerda called to them, for she thought they were alive, but of course 
they did not answer. She came quite close to them ; the river carried 
the boat towards the shore. 

Gerda called still louder, and then there came out of the house an 
old woman leaning on a crutch : she had on a great velvet hat, painted 
over with the finest flowers. 

“ You poor little child !” said the old woman, ‘‘ how did you manage 
to come on the great rolling river, and to float thus far gut into the 
world 

And then the old woman went quite into the water, seized the boat 
with her crutch-stick, drew it to land, and lifted little Gerda out. And 
Gerda was glad to be on dry land again, though she felt a little afraid 
of the strange old woman. 

“ Come aud tell me who you are, and how you came here,” said the 
<ild lady. And Gerda told her everything ; and the old woman shook 
her head, aud said, “ Hem ! hem !” Aud when Gerda had told every- 
thing, aud asked'if she had not seen little Kay, the woman said that he 
had not yet come by, but that ho probably would soon come. Gerda 
was not to be sorrowful, but to look at the flowers and taste the cherries, 
for they were better than any picture-book, for each one of them could 
tell a story. Then she took (Wda by the hand and led her into the 
little house, aud the old woman locked the door. 

The windows were very high, and the panes were red, blue, and 
yellow ; the daylight shone in a remarkable way, with different colours. 
On the table stood the finest cherries, and Gerda ate as many of them 
, as she liked, for she had leave to do so. While she was eating them, 
the old lady combed her hair with a golden comb, and the hair hung in 
ringlets of pretty yellow round the friendly little face, which looked as. 
blooming as a rose. 

1 have long wished for such a dear little girl as you,” said the old 
lady. “ Now you shall see how well we shall live with one another.” 

And as the ancient dame combed her hair, Gerda forgot her adopted 
brother Kay more and more ; for this old woman could ednjure, but she 
was not a wicked witek. She only practised a little magic for her own 
amusement, and wanted to keep little Gerda. Therefore she went into 
the garden, stretched out her crutch towards all the rose bushes, and, 
beautiful as they were, they all sank into the earth, and one coidd not 
tell where they had stood. The old woman was afraid that if the little 
girl saw roses, she would think of her own, and remember little Kay, 
aud run away* 
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Now Oerda was led out iuto the flower-garden. What fragrance was 
there, and what loveliness ! Every conceivable flower was there in full 
bloom ; there were some for every season : no pictur^book could be 
gayer and prettier. Gerda jumped high for joy, and played till the sun 
went down behind the high cherry trees ; then she was put into a lovely 
bed with red silk pillows stufled with blue violets, and she ^ept there, 
and dreamed as gloriously as a Queen on her wedding-day. 

One day she played again with the flowers in the warm sunshine; and 
thus many days went by. Gerda knew every flower ; but, as many as 
there were of them, it still seemed to her as if one were wanting, but 
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which one she did not know. One day she sat looking at the old lady’s 
hat with the painted flowers, and the prettiest of them all was a rose. 
The old lady had forgotten to eflace it from her hat when she caused 
the others to disappear. But so it always is when one does not keep 
one’s wits about one. 

“ What, are there no roses here ? ” cried Gerda. 

And she went among the beds, and searched and searched, but there 
was not one to be found. Then she sat down and wept : her tears fell 
just upon a spot where a rose-bud lay buried, and when the warm tears 
moistened the earth, the tree at once sprouted up as blooming as when 
it had sunk ; and Gerda embraced it, and kissed the Boses, and thought 
of the beau^ul roses at home, and also of little Elay. 


Yt 
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“ Oh, how I have been detained! *’ said the little girl. “I wanted to 
seek for little Kay ! Do you not know where he is ** she asked the 
Koses. “ Do you think he is dead ? ” 

“ He is not dead,” the Eosea answered. “ We have been in the 
ground. All tlui dead people are there, but Kay is not there.” 

“ Thank yo»i,” said little Gerda ; and she went to the other flbwers, 
looked into their cups, and asked, “ Do you not know where little Kay 
is?” 

Dut every flower stood in the sun thinking only of her own story or 
fancy tale : Gerda heard many, many of them ; but not one knew any- 
thing of Kay. 

And what did the Tiger-Lily say? 

“ Do you ht'ar the drum ‘ Rub-dub * ? There are only two notes, 
always ‘ rub-dub ! ’ Hear the morning song of the women, hear the call 
of the priests. The Hindoo widow stands in her long red mantle on 
the funeral pile ; the flames rise up around her and her dead husband ; 
but the Hindoo woman is thinking of the living one here in the circle, 
of him whose eyes burn hotter tlian flames, whose fiery glances have 
burned in her soul more ardently than the flames themselves, which are 
soon to burn her body t(' ashes. Can the flame of the heart die in the 
flame of the funeral pile ? ” 

“ I don’t understand that at all ! ” said little Gerda. 

“ That ’s my story,” said the Lily. 

What says the Convolvulus ? 

“ Over the nairow road looms an old knightly castle : thickly the ivy 
grows ov^^r the crumbling red walls, leaf by leaf up to the balcony, and 
there stands a beautiful girl ; she bends over the balustrade and glances* 
up the road. No rose on its branch is fresher than she ; no apple 
blossom wafted onward by the wind floats more lightly along. How ner 
costly silks rustle ! * Comes he not yet ? ’ ” 

“ Is it Kay whom you mean ? ” asked little Gerda. 

“ I ’m only speaking of a story — my dream,” replied the Convolvulus. 

Wliat said the little Snowdrop ? 

Between the trees a long board hangs by ropes ; that is a swing. 
Two pretty little girls, with clothes white as snow and long green silk 
ribbons on their hats, are sitting upon it, swinging ; their brother, who 
is greater than they, stands in the swing, and has slung his arm round 
the rope to, hold himself, for in one hand he has a little saucer, and in 
the other a clay pipe ; he is blowing bubbles. The swing flies, and the 
bubbles rise with beautiful changing colours ; the last still hangs from 
the pipe-bowl, swaving in the wind. The swing flies on ; the little black 
dog, li^ht as the bub lies, stands up on his hind legs and wants to he 
taken into the swing ; it flies on, and the dog falls, barks, and grows 
for he is teased, and. the bubble bursts. A swinging board and 
a bursting bubble— that is my song.” 

‘‘It may be veiy pretty, what you’re telling, but you speak it so 
mournfully, and you don’t mention little Kay at all.” 

Wbat do the Hyacinths say ? 
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‘‘ There were three beautiful sisters, transparent and delicate. The 
dress of one was red, that of the second Blue, and that of the third 
quite white ; hand in hand they diinced by the calm lake in the brigiit 
moonlight. They were not elves, they were human beings. It was so 
sweet and fragrant there ! The girls disapfKjared in the fbn?st, and the 
sw^eet fragrance became stronger : three cofiins, with the three beautiful 
maidens lying in them, glided from the wood-thicket across the lake ; 
the glow-worms flew gleaming about them like little hovering lights. 
Are the dancing girls sleeping, or are they dead ? Tho flowTr-seeut 
says they are dead and tho evening bell tolls their knell.” ’ 

You make me quite sorrowful,” said little (lerda. “You scent so 
strongly, 1 cannot help thinking of the dead maidens. A h ! is little 
Kay really dead P The roses have bct*ii down in the earth, and they 
say no.” 

“ Kling ! klang !” tolled the ITyacinth Bolls. “ We are not tolling for 
little Kay — we don’t know him ; we only sing our song, tho only one 
wc know.” 

And Gerda went to the Buttercup, gleaming forth from the green 
leaves. 

“ You are a little bright sun,” said Gerda. Tell me, if you know, 
where I may And my companion.” 

And the Buttercup shone so gaily, and looked back at Gerda. What 
song might the Buttercu]) sing ? It w as not about Kay. 

“ In a little courtyard tho clear sun shone warm on the first day of 
spring. The sunbeams glided dowm tlie white wall of flie neighbouring 
house ; close by grew the first yellow flower, glancing like gold in the 
bright sun’s ray. The old grandmother sat out of doors in Iut chair : ‘her 
granddaughter, a poor handsome maidservant, was coming lioine for a 
short visit : she kissed her grandmother. There was gold, heart’s gold, in 
that blessed kiss, gold in the mouth, gold iu the south, gold in the morn- 
ing hour. See, that ’s my little story,” said the Bu(^tercup. 

“My poor, old grandmother!” sighed Gerda. “Yes, she is surely 
longing for me and grieving for me, just as she did for little Kay. But 
I shall soon go home and take Kay with me. There is no use of my 
askifig the flow'ers, they only know their owm song, and give me no iii- 
fomiation.” And then she tied her little frock round her, that she 
might run the faster; but the Jonquil struck against lier leg as she 
sprang over it, and she stopped to look at the tall yellow flower, and 
asked, “ Do you, perhaps, know anything of little Kay P ” 

And she bent quite down to the flowxT, and what did it sa} P 

“ I can see myself! I can see myself I ” said the Jonquil. “ Oh ! oh! 
how I smell ! up in the little room in the gabled stands a little dancing 
girl : she stands sometime on one foot, sometimes on both ; she seems 
to tread on all the world. She ’s nothing but an ocular delusion : she 
pours water out of a tea-pot on a bit of stuft*— it is her boddice. ‘ Clean- 
liness is a fine thing,’ she says ; her white frock hangs on a hook ; it has 
been washed in the tea-pot too, and dried on the roof : she puts it on 
and ties her saflSron handkerchief round her neck, and the dress looks 
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all the whiter. Point jour toea ! look liow she seems to stand on a 
stalk. I can see myself! 1 can see myself!” 

I don’t care at all about that,” md Gerda. “You need not tell me 
that.” 

And then she ran to the end of the pjarden. The door was locked, 
but she pressed against the rusty lock, and it broke off, the door sprang 
open, and little Qerda ran with naked feet out into the wide world. She 
looked back three times, but no one was there to pursue her ; at last she 
could run no longer, and seated herself on a great stone, and when she 
looked round the summer was over — it was late in autumn : one could 
not notice that in the beautiful garden, where there was always sun- 
shine, and the flowers of every season always bloomed. 

“ Alas I how I have loitered I ” said little Gerda. “ Autumn has come. 
1 may not rest again.” 

And she rose up to go on. Oh! how sore and tired her little feet 
were. All around it looked cold and bleak ; the long willow leaves were 
quite yellow, and the dew fell down like water ; one leaf after another 
dropped ; only the sloe-thorn still bore fruit, but the sloes were sour, 
and set the teeth on edge. Ob 1 how grey and gloomy it looked, the 
wide world ! * 


FOURTH STORY. 


The Prince and Princess. 


Gerda was compelled to rest again ; then there came hopping across 
the snow, just opposite the spot where she was sitting, a great Crow. 
This Crow' stopped a long time to look at her, nodding its head — nowit 
said, “ Krah I krah ! Good day ! good day ! ” It could not pronounce 
better, but it felt friendly towards the little girl, and asked whert? she 
was going all alone in the wide world. The word “ alone” Gerda under- 
. stood very well, and felt how much it expressed ; and she told the Crow 
the whole story of her life and fortunes, and asked if it had not seen 
Kay. 

And the Crow nodded very gravely, and said, 

” That may be ! that may be ! ” 

“What, do you think so?” cried the little girl, and nearly pressed 
the Crow to death, she kissed it so. 

“ Gentlv, gently !” said the Crow. ** I think I know : I believe it may 
be little Say, but he lias certainly forgotten you, with the Princess.” 

“ Does be live with d Princess ? ” asked Gerda. 


“ Yea ; listen,” said the Crow. ” But it’s so difficult for me to speak 
your language. If you know the Crow’s language, I can tell it much 
better.” 

“ No, I never learned it,” said Gerda ; “ but my grandmother under* 
stood it, and could speak the language too. I only wish 1 bad learned 
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"That doean't matter/' said the Crow. "But it will go badly.” 

And tlien the Crow told what it knew. 

“ In the country in ^hich we now are lives a Princess who is quite 
wonderfully clever, but then she has read all the newspapers in the 
world, and has forgotten them again, she is so clever. Lately she was 
sitting on the throne — and that’s not so pleasant as is generally supposed 
— and she began to sing a song, and it was just this, ‘“Why sh'oula I not 
marry yetp’ You see, there was something in that,” said the Crow. 
"And so she wanted to marry, but she wished for a husband who could 
answer when he was spoken to, not one who only stood and looked 
handsome, for that was wearisome. And so she had all her maids of 
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honour sumiiionod, and when they heard her intention they were very 
glad. ‘ I like that,* said they ; * I thought the very same thing the other 
day.’ You may be sure that every word I am telling you is true,” 
added the Crow. " T have a tame sweetheart^who goes anciit freely in 
the castle, and she told me everything.” 

Of course the sweetheart was a cr<jw, for odb crow always finds out 
another, and birds of a feather flock together. 

" Newspa{>er8 were published directly, with a border of hearts and the 
Princess’s initials. One could read in them that every young man who 
'was good looking might come to the castle and speak with the Princess, 
and him who spoke so that one could hear he was at home there, and 
who spoke best, the Princess would choose for her husband. Yes, yes,” 
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Raid the Crow, “ you may believe me. It *s as true as I sit here. Young 
men came flocking in ; there was a great crowding and much running 
to and fro, but no one succeeded the first or second day. They could 
all speak well when they were out in the streets, but when they entered 
at the palace gates, and saw the guards standing in their silver lace, 
and went up the staircase, and saw the lackeys in their golden liveries, 
and the great lighted lialls, they became confused. And when they 
stood, before tlio throne itself, on which the Princess sat, they could do 
nothing but rcjpeat tlie last word she had spoken, and she did not care 
to hear her own words again. It was just as if the people in there had 
taken some narcotic and fallen asleep, till they got into the street again, 
for not till then were they able to speak. There stood a whole row of 
them, from the town gate to the palace gate. I went out myself to see 
it,” said the Crow. “ They wx^re hungry and thirsty, but in the palace 
they did not receive so much as a glass of lukewarm water. A few of 
the wisest had brought bread and butter with them, but they would not 
share witli their neighbours, for they thought, ‘ Let him look hungry, 
and the Princess won’t have him.’ ” 

“ But Kay, little Kay ?” asked Gerda. “ Wlien did be come ? Was 
he among the crowd ? , 

“ Wait, w'ait ! We ’re just coming to him. It was on the third day 
that there came a little personage, without horse or carriage, walking 
quite merrily up to the castle ; his eyes sparkled like yours, he had fine 
long hair, but his clothes were shabby.” 

“ That was Kay ! ” cried Gerda, rejoicingly. “ Oh, then I have found 
him ! ” And she chipped her hands. 

“ JTe had a little knapsack on his back,” observed the Crow. 

“ No, that must certainly have been his sledge,” said Gerda, “for he 
went away with a sledge.” 

“That may well be,” “said the Crow, “ for I did not look to it very 
closely. But this much 1 know from ray tame sweetheart, that when 
he passed under the palace gate and saw the Life Guards in silver, and 
mounted the staircase and saw the lackeys in gold, he was not in the 
least embarrassed. He nodded, and said to them, * It must be tedious 
work standing on the stairs — 1 ’d rather go in.* The halls shone full of 
lights ; privy councillors and Excellencies walked about with bare feet, 
and carried golden vessels ; any one might have become solemn ; and his 
boots creaked most noisily, but he was not embarrassed.” 

“ That is certainly Kay !” cried Gerda. “ He had new boots on ; I Ve 
heard them creak in grandmother’s room.” 

“ Yes, certainly they creaked,” resumed the Crow. “ And he went 
boldly in to the Frincesd herself, who sat on a pearl that was as big as a 
spinning-wheel ; and all the maids of honour with their attendants^ and 
the attendants’ attendants, and all the cavaliers with their followers, and 
the followers of their followers, who themselves kept a page apiece, were 
standing round ; and the nearer they stood to the door, the prouder they 
looked. The followers’ followers’ pages, who always went in slippers, 
could hardly be looked at, so proudly did they stand in the, doorway I” 
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“ That mii&t be terrible 1 *’ faltered little Grerda. “ And yet Kay won 
the Princess ? 

“ If I bad not been a crow, I would have married her myself, not- 
withstanding that I am engaged. They say he spoke as well as I can 
when I speak the crows’ language ; I heard that from my tame sw^eet- 
heart. He was merry and agrt^eable ; he had not tome to marry, but 
only to liear the wisdom of the Princess ; and he ap{)roved of her, aud 
she of him.” 

“ Yes, certainly that was Kay ! ” said G-crda. “ He was so clever, he 
could do mental arithmetic up to fractions. Oh ! won’t you lead me to 
the castle too ? ” 

“ That ’s easily said,” replied the Crow. “ But how are we to manage 
it ? I ’ll talk it over with my tame sweetheart ; she can probably advise 
us ; for this 1 must toll you — a little girl like* yourself will never got 
leave to go completely in.” 

“ Yes, 1 shall get leave,” said Gkrda. “ When Kay hears that I ’m 
there he’ll come out directly, and bring me in.” 

“Wait for me yonder at the grating,” said the Crow ; and it wagged 
its head and fliew away. 

It was already late in the evening when tl^ Crow came back. 

“ Rax ! rax ! ” it said. “ I ’m to greet you kindly from my sweetheart, 
and here ’s a little loaf for you. She took it from the kitchen. There ’s 
plenty of bread there, and you must be hungry. You can’t possibly get 
into the palace, for you are barefoot, and the guards in silver and the 
lackeys in gold would not allow it. But don’t cry ; ydu shall go up. My 
sweetheart knows a little back staircase that leads up to the bed-room, 
and she knows where she can get the key.” 

And they went into the garden, into the great avenue, where one leaf 
was falling down after another; and when the lights were extinguished 
iu the palace one after the other, the Crow led Gerda to a back door, 
which stood ajar. 

Oh, how Gerda’s heart beat with fear and longing ! It was just as if 
she had been going to do something wicked ; and yet she only wanted 
to know if it w^as little Kay. Yes, it must be he. She thought so 
deeply of his clear eyes and his long hair, she could fancy she saw how 
he smiled as he had smiled at home when they sat among the roses. 
He would certainly be glad to see h^r; to hear what a long distance 
she had come for his sake ; to know how sorry they had all been at 
home when he did not come back. Oh, what a fear and what a joy 
that was ! 

Now they were on the staircase. A little lamp ivas burning upon a 
cupboard, and in the middle of the floor stood the tame Crow turning her 
head on every side and looking at Gerda, who courtesied as her grand- 
mother had taught her to do. 

“ My betrothed has spoken to me very favourably of you, my little 
lady,” said the tame Crow. ^^Tour history, as it may be called, is very 
moving. Will you take the lamp i then I will precede you. We will go 
the stnught way, and then we shall meet nobody.” 
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“ I feel as if some one were coming after us,” said G^rda, as something 
rushed by her : it seemed like a shadow on the wall ; horses with flying 
manes and thin legs, hunters, and ladies and gentlemen on horseback. 

“ These are only dreams,” said the Crow ; “ they are coming to carry 
the high masters’ thoughts out hunting. That ’s all the better, for you 
may look at them the more closely, in bed. But 1 hope, when you are 
taken into favour and get promotion, you will show a grateful heart.” 

“ Of that we may be sure ! ” observed the Crow from the wood. 

Now they came into the first hall ; it was hung with rose-coloured 
satin, and artifi(*ial fiowers were worked on the walls ; and here the 
dreams already came flitting by them, but they moved so quickly that 
Gerda could not see the high-born lords and ladies. Each hall was 
more splendid than the last; yes, one could almost become bewildered! 
Now they were in the bed-chamber. Here the ceiling w^as like a great 

5 aim tree with leaves of glass, of costly glass, and in the middle of the 
oor two beds hung on a thick stalk of gold, and each of them looked 
like a lily. One of them w^as white, and in that lay the Princess; the 
other was red, and in that Gerda was to seek little Kay. She bent 
one of the red leaves aside, and then she saw a little brown neck. Oh, 
that was Kay I She called out his name quite loud, and held the lamp 
towards him. The dreams rushed into the room again on horseback — 
he awoke, turned his head, and — it was not little Kay! 

The Prince was only like him in the neck ; but he was young and 
good looking, and the Princess looked up, blinking, from the white lily, 
and asked v^o wai^ there. Then little Gerda wept, and told her whole 
history, and all that the Crows had done for her. 

“You poor child ! ” said the Prince and Princess. 

And they praised the Crows, and said that they were not angry with 
them at all, but the Crowds were not to do it again. However, they 
should be rew'arded. 

“ Will you fly out free ? ” asked the Princess, “ or will you have fixed 
positions as court crows, >vith the righkto everything that is left in the 
kitchen ? ” 

And the two Crows bowed, and begged for fixed positions, for they 
thought of their old age, and said, “ It is so good to have some provi- 
sions for one’s old days,” as they called them. 

And the Prince got up out of his bed, and let G^rda sleep in it, and 
he could not do more than that. She folded her little bands, and thought, 
“ How good men and animals are ! ” and then she siiut her eyes and 
went quietly to sleep. All the dreams came flying in again, looking like 
angels, and they drew a little sledge, on which Kay sat nodding; but 
all this w'as only a dream, and therefore it was gone again as soon as 
she awoke. 

The next day she was' clothed from head to foot in velvet ; and an 
offer was made her that she should ^tay in the castle and enjoy pleasant 
times ; but she only begged for a little carriage, with a horse to draw it, 
and a pair of little boots ; then she would drive out into the world and 
seek for Kay. 
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And Bhe received not only boots, but a muff likewise, ,and was neatly 
dressed ; and when sbe was read^ to depart a coach made of pure gold 
stopped before the door. Upon it shone like a star the coat of arms of 
the Prince and Princess ; coachman, footmen, and outriders — for there 
were outriders too — sat on horseback with gold crowns on their heads. 
The Prince and Princess themselves helped her into the carriage, and 
wished her all good fortune. The forest Crow, who was now married, 
accompanied her the first three miles ; he sat by Gerda's side, for he 
could not bear riding backwards : the other Crow stood in the doorway 
flapping her wings ; she did not go with them, for she suifered from head- 
ache, that had come on since sho had obtained a fixed position and was 
allowed to eat too much. The coach was lined with sugar-biscuits, and 
in the seat there were gingerbread-nuts and fruit. 

“ Farewell, farewell !*’ cried the Prince andTrincess ; and little Gerda 
wept, and the Crow wept. So they went on for the first three miles ; 
and then the Crow said good bye, and that was the heaviest parting of 
all. The Crow flew up on a tree, and beat his black wings as long as he 
could see the coach, which glittered like the bright sunshine. 


FIFTH STORY.* 

The Little Mohhcr QirL 

Thkt drove on through the thick forest, but the^coacb gleamed like 
a torch, that dazzled the robbers* eyes, and they could not bear it. 

“ That is gold I that is gold I *’ cried they, and rushed forward, and 
seized the horses, killed the postilions, the coachman, and the footmen, 
and then pulled little Gerda out of the carriage. 

“ She is fat — she is pretty — she is fed with nut-kemels ! ’* said the old 
robber woman, who had a very long matted beard, and shaggy eyebrows 
that hung down over her eyes. “ She ’s as good as a little pet lamb ; 
how I shall relish her!’* 

And she drew out her shining knife, that gleamed in a horrible way. 

“ Oh!** screamed the old woman at the same moment; for her own 
daughter who hung at her back bit her ear in a very nauglity and spite- 
ful manner. “ You ugly brat !’* screamed the old woman ; and she had 
not time to kill Cierda. 

“ She shall play with me !” said the little robber girl. She shall give 
me her muff and her pretty dress, and sleep with me in my bed I ’* 

And then the girl gave another bite, so that the woman jumped high 
up, and turned nght round, and all the robbcip^s laughed, and said, 

“ Look how she dances with her calf.” 

, “I want to go into the carriage,” said the little robber girl. 

And she would have her own way, for she was spoiled, and very obsti- 
nate ; and she and Gerda sat in the carriage, and drove over st^k and 
stone deep into the forest. The little robber girl was as big as Gerda, 
but stronger and more broad shouldered; and she had a brown skin; 
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her eyes were quite black, and they looked almost mournful. She clasped 
little Glerda round the waist, and said, 

“ Tliey shall not kill you as long as 1 am not angry with you. 1 suppose 
you are a Princess ? ’* 

“No,” replied Gerda. And she told all that had happened to her, 
and how fond she was of little Kay. 

The robber girl looked at her seriously, nodded slightly, and said, 

“ They shall not kill you even it* I do get angry with you, for then I 
will do it myself.” 

And then she dried Gerda’s eyes, and put her two hands into the 
beautiful muff that was so soft and warm. 

Now the coach stopped, and they were in tlie courtyard of a robber 
castle. It had burst from the top to the ground ; ravens and crows flew 
out of the great holes, and big bulldogs — each of which looked as if he 
could devour a man — jumped high up, but they did not bark, for that 
was forbidden. 

In the great old smoky hall, a bright fire burned upon the stone floor ; 
the smoke passed along under the ceiling, and had to seek an exit for 
itself. A ^eat cauldron of soup was boiling and hares and rabbits 
were roasting on the spit. 

“ You shall sleep to-night with me and all my little animals,” said the 
robber girl. 

They got something to eat and dnnk, and then went to a comer, 
where straw and carpets were spread out. Above these sat on laths 
and perches more than a hundred pigeons, that all seemed asleep, but 
they turned a little when the two little girls came. 

“ All these belong to me,” said the little robber girl ; and she quickly 
seized one of the nearest, held it by the feet, and shook it so that it 
flapped its wings. “ Kiss it ! ” she cried, and beat it in Gerda^s face. 
“There sit the wood rascals,” she continued, pointing to a number of 
laths that had been nailed in front of a hole in the wall. “ Those are 
wood rascals, those two ; they fly away directly if one does not ke(?p 
them well locked up. And here ’s my old sweetheart ‘ Ba.’ ” And she 
pulled out by the horn a Eoindeer, that was tied up, and had a polished 
copper ring round its neck. “ We’re obliged to keep him tight too, or 
he ’d ruu away from us. Every evening 1 tickle bis neck with a sharp 
knife, and he 's very frightened at that.” 

And the little girl drew a long knife fi*om a cleft in the wall, and let 
it glide over the Beindeer's neck ; the poor creature kicked out its legs, 
and the little robber girl laughed, and drew Gerda into bed with her. 

' “ Do you keep the knife wMle you ’re asleep ? ” asked Gerda, and 
looked at it in rather a frightened way. 

“ I always sleep with my knife,” replied the robber girl. “ One does 
not know what may happen. But now tell me again what you told me 
just now about little Kay, and why you came out into the wide world.” 

And Gerda told it again from the beginning ; and the Wood Pigeons 
cooed above them in their cage, and the other pigeons slept. The little 
ro^jl^r girl put her arm rouna Gorda’s neck, held her kniib in the other 
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hand, and slept so that one could bear her ; but Oerda could not close 
her eyes at all — she did not kuow whether she was to live or die. 

The robbers sat round the fire, sang and drank, and the old robber 
woman tumbled about. It was quite terrible for a little girl to behold. 

^en the Wood Pigeons said, “ Coo! coo! we have seen little Xay. A 
white owl was carrying his sledge : he sat in the Snow Queen’s carriage, 
which drove close by the forest as we lay in our nests. She blew upon 
us young pigeons, and all died except us two. Coo ! coo ! 

“ What are you saying there?” asked Gerda. “ Whither was the Snow 
. Queen travelling P Bo you know anything about it ? ” 

“ She was probably journeying to Lapland, for there they have always 
ice and snow. Ask the Beindeer that is tied to the cord.” 

"‘There is ice and snow yonder, and it is glorious and^ fine,” said the 
Beindeer. There one may run about free in great glittering plains. 
There the Snow Queen has her summer tent ; but her slrong castle is up 
towards the North Pole, on the island that *s called Spitzbergen.” 

" Oh, Kay, little Kay ! ” cried Gerda. 
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“ You must lie still,” exclaimed the robber girl, “ or I shall thrust my 
kuife into your body.” 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the Wood Pigeons had said, 
and the robber girl looked quite serious, and nodded her head and said, 

“ That ’s all 3ie same, that ’s all the same !” 

Do you know where Lapland is ? ” she asked the Beindeer. 

Who should know better than IP” the creature replied, and its eyes 
sparkled in its head. ** 1 was born and bred there ; I ran about there 
in the snow fields.” 

“ Listen ! ” said the robber girl to Gerda. “You see all our men have 
gone away. Only mother is here still, and she ’U stay ; but towards 
noon she drinks out of the big bottle, and then she sleeps for a little 
while ; then 1 *11 do something for you.” 

Then she sprang out of bed, and clasped her mother round the neck 
and pulled her beard, crying 

“Good morning, my own old nanny-goat.” And her mother filliped 
her nose till it was red and blue ; and it was all done for pure love. 

When the mother had drunk out of her bottle and had gone to sleep 
upon it, the robber girl went to the Beindeer, and said, 

“ I should like very much to tickle you a few times more with the 
knife, for you are very funny then ; hut it ’s all the same. I *11 loosen 
your cord and help you out, so that you may run to Lapland ; but you 
must use your legs well, and carry this little girl to the palace of the 
Snow Queen, where her playfellow is. You ’ve heard what she told me, 
for she spoke loud enough, and you were listening.” 

The Beindeer sprang up high for joy. The robber girl lifted little 
Gerda on its back, and had the forethought to tie her fast, and even to 
give her own little cushion as a saddle. 

“There are your fur boots for you,** she said, “for it *s growing cold; 
but I shall keep tlie muff, for that ’s so very pretty. Still, you shall 
not be cold, for all that: here’s my mother’s big muffles — ^they’ll just 
reach up to your elbows. Now you look just like my ugly mother.” 

And Gerda wept for joy. 

“ I can’t bear to see you whimper,” said the little robber girl. “ No, 
you just ought to look very glad. And here are two. loaves and a ham 
fo^ou, now you won’t be hungry.” 

These were tied on the Beindeer’s back. The little robber girl opened 
the door, coaxed in all the big dogs, and then cut the rope with her 
sharp knife, and said to the l^indeer, 

“ Now run, but take good care of the little girl.” 

And Gerda stretched qut her hands with the big muffles towards the 
little robber girl, and said, “ Farewell ! ” • 

And the Iteindeer ran over stock and stone, away through the great 
forest, over marshes and steppes, as quick as it could go. The wolves 
howled and the ravens croaked. “ Hiss I hiss ! ” it went in the air. It 
seemed as if the sky were flashing fire. 

“ Those are my old Northern Lights,” said the Beindeer. “ Look how 
thty glow ! ” Amd then it ran on mater than ever, day and night. 
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SIXTH STORY. 

The Lapland Woman and the Finland Woman. 

At a little hut they stopped. It was very humble ; the roof sloped 
down almost to the ground, and the door was so low that the family had 
to creep on their stomachs when they wanted to go in or out. No one 
was in the house hut an old Lapland woman, cooking hah hy the light 
of a train-oil lamp ; and the Reindeer told Qerda’s whole history, hut it 
related its own first, for this seemed to the Reindeer the more important 
of the two. Gerda was so exhausted by the cold tliat she could not speak. 

“ Oh, you poor things,” said the Lapland woman, “ you ’ve a long way 
to run yet ! You must go more than a hundred miles into Fintnark, for 
the Snow Queen is there, staying in the country, and burning Bengal 
lights every evening. I ’ll write a few words on a dried cod, for I have 
no paper, and 1 ’ll give you that as a letter to the Finland woman ; she 
can give you better information than 1.” 

And when Gerda had been warmed and refreshed with food and 
drink, the Lapland woman wrote a few words on a dried codfish, and 
telling Qcrda to take care of these, tied her again on the Reindeer, and 
the i^indeer sprang away. Flash! flash ! it went high in the air ; the 
whole night long the most beautiful blue Nortliern Lights were burning. 

And then they got to Finmark, and knocked at the chimney of the 
Finland woman, for she had not even a hut. • 

There was such a heat in the chimney that the woman herself went 
about almost naked. She at once loosened little Gerda’ s dress and 
took ofi’ the cliild’s mufflers and boots ; otherwise it would have been 
too hot for her to bear. Then she laid a piece of ice on the Reindeer’s 
head, and read what was writtei;^on the codfish ; she read it three times, 
and when she knew it by heart, she popped the fish into the soup- 
cauldron, for it was eatable, and she never wasted anything. 

Now the Reindeer first told his own history, and then little Gerda’s; 
and the Finland woman blinked with her clever eyes, but said nothing. 

“You are very clever,” said the Reindeer: “I know you can tie all 
the. winds of the world together with a bit of twine: if the seaman 
unties one knot, he has a good wind ; if he loosens the second, it blows 
hard ; hut if he unties the third and the fourth, there comes such a 
tempest that the forests are thrown down. Won’t you give the little 

S ’pl a draught, so that she may get twelve men’s power, and overcome 
e Snow Queen P ” 

Twelve men’s power!” repeated the Finliidd woman. “Orea^ use 
that woul4 he ! ” 

And she went to a bed, and brought out a great rolled -up fur, and 
unrolled it ; wonderful characters were written upon it, and tae Finland 
woman read until the water ran down over her forehead. 

But the Reindeer again begged so hard for little Gerda, and Gerda 
looked at the FinJand woman with such beseeching eyes full of tears. 
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that she began to blink again with her own, and drew the Beindeer 
into a corner, and whidpered to him, while she laid fresh ice upon his 
head, 

“ Little Kay is certainly at the Sea Queen’s, and finds everything 
there to his taste and liking, and thinks it the best place in the world j 
but that is because he has a splinter of glass in his eye, and a little 
fragment in his heart ; but these must be got out, or he will never be a 
human being again, and the Sea Queen wiH keep her power over him.” 

“ But cannot you give something to little Gerda, so as to give her 
power over all this ? ” 
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“I can give her no greater power than she possesses already: don’t 
you see how great that Is ? Don’t you see how men and animals are 
obliged to serve her, and how she gets on so well in the world, with her 
naked feet P She cannot receive her power from us : it consists in this; 
that she is a dear innocent child. If she herself cannot penetrate to 
the Snow Queen and get the glass out of little Kay, we can be of no 
use ! Two miles from hire the Snow Queen’s garden begins ; you can 
carry the Uttle girl thither: set her down by the great bush that stands 
with its red berries in the snow. Don’t stand gossipping, but make 
haste, and get hack here ! ” 

And then the Finland woman ^ted little Gerda on the Beindeer,. 
which ran as fast as it could. 

“ Oh, 1 haven’t my boots ! I haven’t my mufflers ! ” cried Gerda. 
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She soon noticed that in the cutting cold ; but the Beindeer dare not 
stop : it ran till it came to the bush with the red berries ; there it set 
Gerda down, and kissed her on the mouth, and great bright tears ran 
orer the creature's cheeks ; and then it ran back, as fast as it could, 
l^erc stood poor Gerda without shoes, without gloves, in the midst of 
the terrible cold Finmark. 

She ran forward as fast as possible ; then came a whole regiment of 
snow-flakes ; but they did not fall down from the slcy, for that was quite 
bright, and shone with the Northern Light : the snow-flakes ran along 
the ground, and the nearer they came the larger they grew. Gerda 
still remembered how largo and beautiful the snow-flakes had appeared 
when slie looked at them through the burning-glass. But here they 
were certainly far longer and much more terrible — they were alive. 
They were the advanced posts of the l^^now Queen, and had the strangest 
shapes. A few looked like ugly great porcupines ; others like knots 
formed of snakes, which stretched forth their heads ; and others like 
little fat bears, whoso hair stood on end : all were brilliantly white, all 
were living snow-flakes. 

Then little Gerda said her prayer ; and the cold was so great that 
.she could see her own breath, which went fosth out of her mouth like 
smoke. The breath became thicker and thicker, and formed itself into 
little angels, who grew and grew whenever they touched the earth ; and 
all had helmets on their heads and shields and spears in their bands ; 
their number increased more and more, and when Qerda had finished 
her prayer a whole legion stood round about her, and struck with their 
spears at the terrible snow-flakes, so that these were shattered into a 
thousand pieces ; and little Gerda could go forwai’d afresh, with good 
courage. The angels stroked her hands and feet, and then she felt less 
how cold it was, and hastened on to the Snow Queen’s palace. 

But now we must see what Kay is doing. He certainly was not 
thinking of little Gerda, and least of all that she-was standing in front 
of the palace. 

SEVENTH STORY. 

Of the Snow Queen^s Castle, md what happened there at last. 

Tot walls of the palace were formed of the drifting snow, and the 
windows and doors of the cutting winds. There wero more than a 
himdr^ halls, all blown together oy the snow: the greatest of these 
extended for several miles ; the strong Noitheim Light illumined them 
all, and how great and empty, how icity cold ai^ shining they all were! 
Never was merriment there, not even a little bear s ball, at which the 
storm could have played the music, while the bears walked about on 
their hind legs and showed off their pretty manners ; never any litik 
^ort of mouth-slapping or hars-touen ; never any little cc^ee goesip 
among the young lady wlute foxes. Empty, vast, and cold were ito 
baUii of the Snow Queen. The Northern Lights flamed so brightly that 
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one could count them where they stood highest and lowest. In the 
midst of this immense empty snow hall was a frozen lake, which had 
burst into a thousand piec(^s ; but each piece was like the rest, so that 
it was a perfect work of art ; and in tlS? Tniddle of the lake sat the 
Snow Queen when she was at home, and then she said that she sat in 
the mirror of reason, and that this was the only one, and the best in 
the world. 

Little Kay was quite blue with cold — indeed, almost l)lack; but he 
did not notice it, lor site had kissed the cold shudderings away from 
him, and hia heart was like a ium]> of ice. FTe dragged a few sharp flat 

E ieces of ice to and fro, joining them together in all kinds of ways, for 
e wanted to achieve something with them. It was just like when we 
have little tablets of wood, and lay them together to form figures — 
what wo call the Chinese gnme. Kay also went imd laid figures, and, 
indeed, very artistic ones. That was the icy game of reason. In his eyes 
those figures wore voiy remarkable and of ihe highest importanco; that 
was bceauso of the fragment of gla^s sticking in his eye. He laid out 
tho figures so that they fonned a word -but he could never manage to 
lay down the word as he wished to have it — tho word ‘‘Eternity.” 
And tlie Snow Queen had said, 

“ If you can find out tliis figure, you shall be your owu master, and 
I will give you the whole world and a new pair of Hkates.” 

But he could not. 

“ JJow 1 ’ll hasten away to the warm lands,” said the Snow Queen. 
I will go and look into ihe black pots • ” these were ilio volcanoes, 
Etna and Vesuvius, as tlu'y arc called. “ 1 shall make a little 
white ! That ’s necessary ; that will do the grapes and Icmous good.” 
And the 8now Queen flew away, and Kay sat quite alone in the great 
hall that was miles in extent, and looked at his pieces of ice, and 
thought so deeply that cracks were heard inside him ; one would have 
thought that he was frozen. 

Then it happened that little Gerda stepped through the great gate 
into the wide hall. Here reigned cutting winds, but she pray^ a 
prayer, and the winds lay dovvn as if they would have gone to sleep; 
and she stepped into the great empty cold halls, and beheld Kay: sne 
knew him, and flew to him and embraced him, and held him &8t, and 
called out, 

“ Kay, dear little Kay ! at last I have found you * ” 

But he sat quite still, stiff and cold. Then little Gerda wept hot 
tears, that fell upon his breast ; they penetrated into his heart, they 
thawed the lump of ice, and consumed the little piece of glass in it. 
He looked at her, and she sang: 

Roses bloom and roses demv. 

But ve tho Christ-child shell see ono day.’* 

Then Kay burst into tears ; he wept so that the splinter of glass 
came out of' his eye. How he recognized her, and cried rejoicinsly, 
p Gerda, dear Gerda ! where have you been aU this time ? And where 
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have I been P ” And he looked all around him. How cold it is here ! 
how large and void ! ” 

And he clung to Qerda, and she laughed and wept for joy. It was so 
glorious that even tbo pieces of ice round about danced for joy ; and 
when they were tired and. lay down, they formed themselves just into 
the letters of which the Snow Queen had said that if he found them 
out he should be his own master, and she would give him the whole 
world and a new pair of skates. 

And Oerda kissed his cheeks, and they became blooming ; she kissed 
his eyes, and they shone like her own ; she kissed his hands and fe^t, 
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and he ^ame well and merry. The Snow Queei) might now come ' 
home ; his letter of release stood written in shining characters of ice. # 
And they took -one another by the band, and wandered forth from the 
great palace of ice. They spoke of the grandmother, and of the rosOs 
on the roof ; and where they went the winds rested and the sun burst 
forth; and when they come to the bush with the red berries, the Bern- 
deer was standing there waiting : it had brought another young rein^ 
deer, which gave the children warm milk, and kissed them on the moutlL 
Then they carried Kay and Gerda, first to the Finnish woman, where 
they 'mrmed themselves thoroughly in the hot room, and received in- 
structions for their journey home, and then to the Lapland woman, 
who had made their new clothes and put their sledge in order. 
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The Beindecr and the young one sprang at their side, and followed 
them ati far as the boundary of the country. There the first green 
sprouted forth, and there they took leave of the two reindeers and the 
Lapland woman. “Farewell!** said all. And the first little birds 
began to twitter, tho forest was decked with green buds, and out of it 
on a beautiful horse (which Gerda knew, for it was the same that had 
drawn her golden coach) a young girl came riding, with a eliining red 
oap on her head and a pair of pistols in the holsters. This was the little 
robber girl, who had grown tired of staying at home, and wished to go 
first to the north, and if that did not suit her, to some other region. 
Bho knew Gerda at once, and Gorda knew her too ; and it was a right 
merry meeting. 

“ You are a fine fellow to gad about ! ” she said to little Kay. “ I 
should Hko to know if you deserve that one should run to the end of 
the world after you ? ” 

But Gerda patted her cheeks, and asked after the Prince and 
Princess* 

“ They Ve gone to foreign countries,’* said the robber girl. 

“ But the Crow P ** said Gerda. 

“Why, the Crow is dead,** answered the other. “The tame one has 
beoomo a widow, and goes about with an end of black worsted thread 
round her leg. She complains most lamentably, but it’s all talk. But 
now tell mo how you have fared, and how you caught him.” 

And Gerda and Kay told their story. 

“ Bnipp-snapp-snurre-purro-basellurrc ! ” said the robber girl. 

And she tooa them both by the hand, and promised that if she ever 
come through their town, slio would come up and pay them a visit. 
And then she rode away into the wide world. jBut Gerda and Kay went 
hand in hand, and as they went it became beautiful spring, with men 
and with flowers. The church bells sounded, and they recognized the 
high steeples and the great town ; it was the one in which they lived; 
and they went to tho mndmother’s door, and up the stairs, and into 
the room, when) everything remained in its usual place. The big clock 
was going “ Tick ! tack ! ** and the hands wefe turning ; but as they went 
through the rooms they noticed that they had become grown-up people. 
The roses out on the roof gutter were blooming in at the open wmdow, 
and there stood the little children’s chairs, and Kay and Gerda sat each 
upon their own, and held each other by the hand. They had forgotten 
the cold empty splendour at the Snow Queen’s like a heavy dream. The 
grandmother was sitting in God’s bright sunshine, and read aloud out 
of the Bible, “ Except y^ become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of God.’’ 

And Kay and Gerda looked into each other’s eyes, and all at once 
they understood the old song — 

** noatt bloom and rooen deooy. 

But we the Chriat-ohild abill mo oine daj.** 

There they Ixith aat, g r own np, and yet children— >ohildiea in heart— : 
,aa^ il: vas aummer, warn deUgotful summer. 
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Ik China, you must know, the Emperor is a Chinaman, and all 
whom he haer about him are Chinamen too. 1 1 happened a good many 
years ago, but that just why it worth while to hear the story, before 
it is forgotten. The Emperor's palace was the most splendid in the 
world ; it was made entirely of porcelain, very costly, but so delic^ate 
and brittle that one had to take care how one touched it. lu the garden 
were to bo seen the moat wonderful Jlowcrs. and to the costliest of 
them silver bells were tied, which sounded, so that nobody should pass 
by without noticing the flowers. Yes, everything in the Emperor’s 
garden was admirably arranged. And it extended so far, that the 
gardener himself did not know where the end was. Jf a man went on 
and on, he came into a glorious forest with high trees and deep lakes. 
The wood extended straight down to i.he sea, which was blue and deep ; 
great ships could sail to beneath the branches of the trees ; and in the 
trees lived a Nightingale, which sang so splendidly that even the poor 
fisherman, who had many other things to do, stopped still and listened, 
when he had gone out at night to throw dut his nets, and heard the 
Nightingale. 

“ How beautiful that is I ” ho said ; but ho was obliged to attend to 
his property, and thus forgot the bird. But when in the next night 
the bird sang again, and the fisherman heard it, be exclaimed a^ih, 
How beautiful that is ! ” 

From all the countries of the world travellers came to tbo city of the 
Emperor, and admired it, and the palace, and the garden, but when they 
heard the Nightingale, they said, That is the best of all ! ” 

And the travellers told of it when they came home ; and the learned 
men wrote many books about the town, the palace, and the garden. 
But they did not forget the Nightingale ; that wnb plAeod highest of all ; 
and those who were poets wrote roost magnificent poems about the 
Nightingale in the wood by the deep lake. 

The books went through all the world, and a few of them once came 
to the Emperor. He sat in his golden chair, and read, and read : eveiy 
moment he nodded his head, for it pleased him to peruse the m^torly 
descriptions of the city, the palace, and the garden. “ But the Nightin- 
gale is the best of all,” it stood written there. 

‘‘ What ’s that ? ” exclaimed the Emperor.. I don’t know the Night- 
gale at all! Is there such a bird in my empire, and even in my 
garden? I’ve never heard of that. Tothink^hat I should have to leitm 
such a thing for the first time from books ! ” 

And hereupon be called his cavalier, This cavalier was so grand that 
if any one lower in rank than himselif dared to speak to him, or to ask 
him any question, he answered nothing but “P!” — and that n^eant 
nothing. 

There is said to bea wonderfed bird here called a Nightingale ! ” said 
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the Emperor. “ They Bay it is the best thing in all my groat empire. 
‘Why have I never hoard anything about it ? ” 

“ I have never heard him named/* replied the cavalier. ^‘He has 
never been introduced at court.’* 

“ I command that lie shall appear this evening, and sing before me,” 
Baid the Enipt;ror. All the world knows what 1 possess, and 1 do not 
know it rnyseiri ” 

“ \ have never heard him mentioned,** said the cavalier. “ I will seek 
for him. J will find him.” 

But where was ho to be found ? The cavalier ran up and down all 
the staircases, through halls and passages, but no one among all those 
whom he met bad lieiird talk of tho nightingale. And the cavalier ran 
' back to the Emperor, and said that it must be a fable invented by the 
writers of books. 

“ Your Imperial Majesty cannot believe how much is written that is 
fiction, besides something that they call the black art.’* 

But the book in which I read this,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ was sent to 
me b}'^ the high and mighty Emperor of Japan, and therefore it cannot 
be a falsehood. I will hear the Nightingale! It must be here this 
evening ! It has my imperial favour ; and if it does not come, all the 
court shall be trampled upon after tho court has supped ! ** 

, “ Tsing-pe ! ** said the cavalier ; and again ho ran up and down all the 
staircases, and through all the halls and corridors ; and half the court 
ran with him, for the courtiers did not like being trampled upon. 

Then there was a great inquiry afttT the wonderful Nightingale, which 
all tli(3 Avorld knew excepting the people at court. 

At last they mot with a poor little girl in the kitclien,,who said, 

The Nightingale ? I know it well ; ^es, it can sing gloriously. Eveiy 
evening 1 g€3t leave to carry my poor sick mother the scraps from the 
table. She lives down by the strand, and when I get back and am tired, 
and rest in the w'ood, then 1 hear the Nightingale sing. And then the 
water comes into my eyes, and it is just as if my mother kissed me 1 ” 
Little kitchen girl,” said tho cavalier, I will get you a place in the 
kitchen, with permission to sec the Emperor dine, if you will lead us to 
the 'N^htingale, for it is announced for this evening.” 

So t&y all went out into the wood where the Nightingale was accus- 
tomed to sing ; half the court went forth. Wbon they were in the midst 
of their jouraby a cow began to low. 

.**6h!” cried the court pages, *‘now we have it! That shows a 
wonderful power in so %mall a creature ! I have certainly heard it 
before.” 

” No, those are cows lowing ! ” said the little kitchen girl. We are 
a Ibng way from the place yet.** 

Now the frogs began to croak in the marsh. 

Glorious ! ” said the Chinese court preacher. *'Now I hear it— it 
sounds just like little church bells.’* 

I^No, those are frogs I *’ said the little kitchenmaid. *^Bat now I 
th&k we shall spon Uhar it.” 
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And then the Nightingale began to sing. 

‘‘ That is it ! ” exclaimed the little girl. Listen^ listen ! and yonder 
it sits.” 

And she pointed to a little grey bird up in the boughs. 

** Is it possible ? ” cried the cavalier. ” I should never have thought * 
it loohed like that ! How simple it looks ! It must certainly have lost 
its colour at seeing such grandf people around.” 

* ** Little Nightingale ! ” called the little^kitchenmiud, quite loudly, 
" our gracious Emperor wishes you to sing before him.” 

** With the greatest pleasure ! ” replied th^ Nightingale, and began to 
sing moKt delightfully. 

“ It sounds just like glass bells ! ” said the cavalier. " And look at its 
little throat, bow it*B working! It’s wonderful that we should never 
have heard it before. That Wrd will be a great success at court.” 

“ Shall I sing once more before the Emperor ? ” asked the Nighti&gal:% 
for it thought the Emperor was present. 
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**Mj excellent little Nightingale,” said the cavalier, “I have great 
pleasure in inviting you to a court festival this evening, when you shall 
charm his Imperial Majesty with your beautiful singing.*’ 

” My soilg sounds beet in the green wood ! ” replied the Nightingale; 
still it came willingly when it heard what the Emperor wished. 

The palace was festively adorned. The walls and the flooring, which 
were of porcelain, gleamed in the rays of thousands of golden lamps. 
The most glorious flowers, which could ring clearly, had been pla^ 
in the passages. There was a running to and fro, and a thorough 
draught, and all the bells rang so loudly that one could not hear one- 
self speak. 

In the midst of the groat hall, where the Emperor sat, a golden perch 
had been placed, on which the Nightingale was to sit. The u^bolc court 
was there, and tho little cook-maid had got leave 1o stand behind the 
door, as she liad now received the title of a real court cook. All were in 
full dress, and all looked at tho little grey bird, to which the Emperor 
nodded. 

And the Nightingale sang so gloriously that the tears came into the 
Emperor’s eyes, and tiie tears ran down over his cheeks ; and then the 
Ni^tingale sang still more sweetly, that went straight to the heart. 
The Emperor was so much^pleased that he said the Nightingale should 
have his golden slipper to wear round its neck. * But the Nightingale 
declined this with^ thanks, saying it had already received a sufficient 
reward. 

** I liave seen tcjrs in tho Emperor’s eyes — that is the real treasure 
to me. An Emperor’s tears have a peculiar power. I am rewarded 
enoimh ! ” And then it sang again with a sweet glorious voice. 

“ That’s tho most amiable coquetry I ever saw ! ” said the ladies who 
stood round about, and then they took water in their mouths to gurgle 
when any one spoke to them. They thought they should be nightin- 
gales too. And the lackeys and chambermaids reported that they were 
satisfied too ; and that was saying a good deal, for they are the most 
difficult to please. In short, the Nightingale achieved a real success. 

It was now to remain at court, to have ita own cage, with liberty 
to go out twice every day and once at night. Twelve servants were 
appoiifted when the Nightingale went out, each of w^hom had a silken 
string fastened to the bird’s leg, and which they held very tight. I^ere 
was raallv no pleasure in an excursion of that Kind. 

The whole city spoke of the wonderful^bird, and when two people met, 
one arid nothing but ” Nightin,” and the other said “gale ; *’ and then 
they sighed, and understoou one another. Eleven pedlers’ children were 
named after the bird, bu^iiot one of them could sing a note. 

One day the Emperor received a large parcel, on which was written 
“ The Nightingale.” 

“ There we have u new book about this celebrated bird,” said the 
Emperor. 

But it was not a book, but a little work of art, contained in a box, 
an artiflrial nightingale, which was to sing like a natond one, and wah 
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brilliantly OTBatnented with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. Bo soon 
as the artificial bird was wound up, he could sing one of the pieces that 
be mdly sang, and then 1^ tail moved up and down, and shone with 
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Bilver aud gold. Bound his neck hung a little ribbon, and on that was 
written, ‘‘The Emperor of China’s nightingale is poor compared to that 
of the Emperor of Japan.” 

“ That is capital ! ” said they all, and he who had brought the artificial 
bird immediately received the title. Imperial ilead-Nightingale-Bringer. 

“ Now they must sing together; what a duet that will be ! ” 

And so they had to sing together ; but it did not sound veiy well, for 
the real Nightingale sang in its own way, and the artificial bird sang 
waltzes. 

“ That ’a not his fault,” said the playmaster ; “ he ’s quite perfect, and 
very much in iny style.” 

JSTow the artificial bird was to sing alone, llti had just as much 
success as tlio real one, an^ then it was much handsomer to look at — it 
shone like l)ra(.*elets and breast-pins. 

Three and thirty times over did it sing the same piece, and yet was^ 
not tired. The peo])le would gladly have beard it again, but the- 
Emperor said that the living Nightingale ought to sing someihiiig now. 
But where was it ? No one had noticed that it had flown away out of 
the open window, back to the green wood. 

“ But wdiat is become of that ? ” said the Emperor. 

And all the courtiers abused the Nightingale, and declared that it 
w'as a very ungrateful creature. 

“ We have the beat bird, after all,” said they. 

And so the artificial bird had to sing again, and that was the thirty- 
fourth time that they listened to the same piece. Eor all that they did 
^ not know it quite by heart, for it was so very difficult. And the play- 
master praised the bird particularly ; yes, he declared that it was better 
than a nightingale, not only with regard to its plumage and the many 
beautiful diamonds, but inside as well. 

‘I For you see, ladies and gentlemen, and above all, your Imperial 
Majesty, with a real nightingale one can never calculate what is coining, 
but in this artificial bird everything is settled. One can explain it ; ono 
can open it and make people understand where the waltzes come from,, 
bow tnej' go, and how one follows up another.” 

“ Tliose are quite our own ideas,” they all said. 

And the speaker received permission to show the bird to the people 
on the next Sunday. The people were to hear it sing too, tlie Emperor 
commanded ; and they did hear it, and were as much pleased as if they 
had all got tipsy upon for that ’s quite the Chinese fashion ; and 
they all. said, ‘‘ Oh ! ” ana held up their forefingers and nodded. But 
the poor fisherman, who^had heard the real Nightingale, said, 

“ It sounds pretty enough, and the melodies resemble each other, but 
there *s something wanting, tboiich 1 know not what ! ” 

The real Nightingale was banished from the country and enmire. The 
artificial bird had its place on a silken cushion close to the £mperor*B 
bed; all the presents it had received, gold and precious stones, were 
ragged about it ; in title it had advanced to be the High Imperial After* 
Pmner-Singer, and in arank to number one on the Imt hand ; for the 
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Emperor considered that side tbo most important on which the heart is 
placed, and even in an Emperor the heart is on the left side ; and the 
play master wrote a work of five and twenty volumes about the artidcial 
bird ; it was very learned and very long, full of the most dilficult Chinese 
words; but yet all the people declared that they had read it and under- 
stood it, for fear of being considered stupid, and having their bodies 
trampled on. 

So a whole year went by. The Emperor, the court, and all th© other 
Chinese knew every little twitter in the artificial bird’s song by heart. 
But just for that reason it pleased them best — they could sing with it 
themselves, and they did so. The street boys sang, “ Tsi-tsi-tsi-glug- 
glug ! ” and the Emperor himself sang it too. Yes, that was certainly 
famous. 

But one evening, when the artificial bird was singing its best, and 
the Emperor lay in bed listening to it, something inside the bird said, 
“Whizz!” Something cracked. “Whir-r-r!” All the wheels ran round, 
and then the music stopped. 

The Emperor immediately sprang out of bed, and caused his body 
physician to be called; but what could he do? Then they sent for a 
watchmaker, and after a good deal of talking abd investigation, the bird 
was put into something like order; but the watchmaker said that the 
bird must be carefully treated, for the barrels were worn, and it would 
be ii^ossible to put new ones in in such a manner that the music would 
go. Imerc was a great lamentation ; only once in a year was it permitted 
to let the bird sing, and that was almost too much. But then the play- 
masjter made a little speech, full of heavy words, and-said this was just 
as good as before — and so of course it was as good as before. 

!Now five years had gone by, and a real grief came upon the whole- 
nation. The Chinese were really fond of their Emperor, and now ho 
was ill, and could not, it was said, live much longer. Already a new 
Emperor had been chosen, and the people stood emt in the street and 
asked the cavalier how their old Emperor did. 

“ P ! *’ said he, and shook bis head. ^ 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his great gorgeous bed ; the whole 
court thought him dead, and each one ran to pay homage to the new 
ruler. The chamberlains ran out to talk it over," and the ladies’-maids 
had a great coffee party. All about, in all the halls and passages, cloth 
had been laid down so that no footstep could be heard, and therefore it” 
was quiet there, quite quiet. But the Empei^ was not dend yet : stiff 
and pale he lay on the gorgeous bed with th^bng velvet curtains and 
the heavy gold tassels ; high up, a window stood open, and the moon 
shone in upon the Emperor and the artificial bird. 

The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe ; it was just as if some- 
thing lay upon his chest : he opened his eyes, and then he saw that it 
was lleath who sat upon his i^est, and had put on his golden crown, 
and^ held in one hand the Emperor’s sword, and in the other his beautiful 
banner. And all around, from among the folds of the splendid velvet 
curtains, strange heads peered forth; a few very ugly, the rest quite 
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lovely and mild. These were all the Emperor’s bad and good deeds, 
that stood before him now that Death sat upon his heart. 

‘ “ Do you remember this ? ” whispered one to the other, Do you 
remember that ? ” and then they told him so much that the perspiration 
ran from his forehead. 

I did not know tliat ! ” said the Emperor. “ Music ! music ! the great 
Chinese drum ! he cried, ‘'so that 1 need not hear all they say ! ” 

And they continuod speaking, and Death nodded like af* Chinaman to 
all they said. 

“ Music ! music ! ” cried the Emperor. “ You little precious golden 
bird, sing, sing ! X have given you gold and costly presents ; I have even 
hung my golden slipper around your neck-— sing now, sing ! ” 

Eut the bird stood still ; no one was there to wiud him up, and he could 
not sing without that ; but Death continued to stare at the Emperor with 
his great hollow eyes, and it was quiet, fearfully quiet. 

Then there soutided from the wdndow, suddenly, the most lovely song. 
It was the little live Nightingale, that sat outside on a spray, "it had 
heard of the Emperor’s sad plight, a!id had come to sing to him of comfort 
and hope. And as it sang the spectres grew paler and paler ; the blood 
ran quicker and more quickly through the Emperor’s weak limbs ,* and 
even Death listened, and said, 

Go on, little Nightingale, go on ! ” 

But will YOU give me that splendid golden sword ? Will you give 
me that rich bantior ? Will you give me the Emperor’s crown ? ” 

And Death g&ve up each of these treasures for a song. And the 
Nightingale saugl on and on ; and it sang of the quiet churchyard where 
the white roses grow, where the elder bldssom smells sweet, and where 
the fresh grass is moistened by the tears of survivors. Then Death felt 
a longing to see his garden, and floated out at the window in the form of 
a cold white mist. 

“ Thanks! thanks ! ” said the Emperor. “ You heavenly little bird! 

I know you well. I banished you from iny country and empire, and yet 
you have charmed away the evil faces from my couch, and banished 
Death from my" heart ! How can I reward you ? ” 

" You have rewarded me I ” replied the Nightingale. “ I have drawn 
tears from your eyes, when I sang the first time — I shall never forget 
that. Those are the jewels that rejoice a singer’s heart. But now sleep 
and grow fresh and strong again. I will sing you something.” 

And it sang, and the Emperor fell into a sweet slumber. Ah! how 
mild and refreshing thaj^leep was ! The sun shone upon him through 
the windows, when he nwoke refreshed and restored : not one of his 
servants had yet returired, for they all thought he was dead ; only the 
Nightingale still sat beside him and sang. 

“ You must always stay with me,” said the Emperor. “ You ' 
sing as you please ; and 1 ’ll break the artificial bird into a 
pieces.” 

Not so,” replied the Nightingale. " It did well as long as it could ; 
keep it as you have done till now. 1 cannot build my ne^ in the palace 
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to dwell in it, but let ine come when I feel the wish ; then I will sit in 
the evening on the spray yonder by the window, and sing vou something, 
BO that you may be glad and thoughtful at once. I will sing of those 
who are happy and of those who suffer. 1 will sing of good and of evil 
that remains hidden round about you. The little singing bird flies far 
around, to the poor fisherman, to the peasant’s roof, to every one who 
dwells far away from you and from your court. I love your heart more 
than your crown, and yet the crown has an air of sanctity about it. 
I will come and sing to you — but one thing you must promise me.” 

“Everything!” said the Emperor; and he stood there in his imperial 
robes, which he had put on himself, and pressed the sword whicn was 
heavy with gold to his heart. 

“ One thing 1 beg of you : tell no one that you have a little bird who 
ieUs you everything. Then it will go all the be£ter.” 

And the Nightingale flew away. 

The servants came in to look to their dead Emperor, and— yeB> there 
he stood, and the Emperor said “ Good morning!” 
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One would really have thought that something important was going 
on by tbe duck-pond ; but nothing was going on. Alt tbe ducks lying 
quietly upon the water, or standing on their heads in it — ^for they could 
do that — swam suddenly to the shore. One could see the traces of 
their feet on the wet earth, and their quacking sounded far and wide. 
The water, lately clear and bright as a mirror, was quite in a commotion. 
Before, every tree, every neighbouring bush, the old farm-house with the 
holes in the roof and the swallow’s nest, and cspe^^ally tbe great rose 
bush covered with flowers, had been mirrored in it. This rose bush 
covered the wall and hung over the water, in which everything appeared 
as in a picture, only that eveiything stood on its bead; but when the 
water was set in motion everything swam away, and the picture was 
gone. Two feathers, which the fluttering ducks had lost, floated to and 
fro, and all at once they took a start, as if the wind were coming ; but 
the wind did not come, so they had to be still, and the water became 
miet and smooth again. The Boses mirrored themselves in it again ; 
wy beautiful, but they did not know it,*ftr no one had told them. 
l%e sun shone among the delicate leaves ; ev^thing breathed in the 
sweet fragrance, and all felt as we feel when we are filled with the 
ihof^t m our great^t happiness. 

“ How beautiful is life I” said each Bose. “ Only one thing I wish, 
that l were able to kiss the sun, because it is so bright and so warn. 
The roses, too, in the water yonder, our images, I should like to kiss, 
ain4 pretty birds in tbe nests, lliere are some up yonder too ; they 
ihrort out their heads and pipe quite feebly : they have no feathers Uke 
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their father and mother. They are good neighbours, below and above. 
How beautiful is life !’* 

The young ones above and below: those below are certainly only 
shadows in the water — mere Sparrows ; their parents were Sparrows 
too ; they had taken possosaion of the empty swallow’s nest of last year, 
and kept house in it as if it had been their own. 

‘‘Are those ducks’ children swimming yonder?” asked the young 
Sparrows, when they noticed the ducks’ feathers upon the water. 

“If you must ask questions, ask sensible ones,” replied their mother. 
“ Don’t you see that they are feathers P living clothes, stuff like I wear 
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and like you will wear ; but ours is finer. I wish, by the way, we had 
those up here in our own nest, for they keep one warm. 1 wonder what 
the ducks were so frightened at. Not at us, certainly, though I said 
‘pi^ ’ to you rather loudly. The thick-headed roses ought to know it, 
'hut they know nothing ; they only look at one another and smell. I ’m 
TOiy tired of those neighbours.” 

*' Jpst listen to those darling birds up there,’’ said the Boses. “ They 
begin to want to sing, but are not able yet. But it will be managed in 
time. What a pleasure that must be ! It ’s nice to have such merry 
neighbours.” 

Suddenly two horses galloppin^ up to water. A peasant boy 
rode on /one, and he haf taken off all his clothes, except his big broad 
strsiw hftt The boy whistled like a bird, and rode into the pond where 
it wiiB deepest, and when he came past the rose bush he plucked a rose, 
and put it upon his hat. And now he thought he looked very fine, and 
rode bn. The other Boses looked after their sister, and said to each 
other, “ Whither may ahe be journeying ? ” but they did not know. 

“ 1 should like to go out into the world,” said one ; “ but it ’s beautiful, 
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too, hete at home aTmonj^ the ^en leaves. All day the sun shiaes warm 
and bright, and in the night-time the sky is more bcautilul still ; wo can . 
see that through all the little holes in it.” 

They meant the stars, but they knew no better. 

“ We make it lively about the house,” said the Mother- Sparrow ; “ and 
*the swallow’s nest brings luck,’ people say, so they’re glad to see us. 
But the neighbours ! Such a rose bush climbing up the wall causes 
damp. It will most likely be taken away ; and then, at least, corn will 
perhaps grow here. The roses are fit for nothing but to be looked at, 
or at moat one may be stuck on a hat. Every year,* I know from my 
mother, they fall of[. The fanner’s wife preserves them, and puts salt 
among them; then they get a French name that I neither can nor 
will pronounce, and are put upon the fire to make a good smell. Tou 
see, that ’s their life. They ’re only for the eye and the nose. Now 
you know it.” 

Wixm the evening came, and the gnats played in the warm air and 
the red clouds, the nightingale came and sang to the Boses, saying that 
the beautiful was like sunshine to the world, and that the beautiful lived 
for ever. But the Boses thought the nightingale was singing of itself, 
.and indeed one might easily have thought so ; they never imagined that 
the song was about them. But they rejoiced |;reat]y in it, and wondered 
whether all the little Sparrows might become nightingales. 

“ I understood the song of that bird very well,” said the young Spar- 
rows, “ only one word was not clear. What is the heaut{falr'' 

“ That ’s nothing at all,” replied the Mother-Sparrsw ; ” that’s only on 
• outside affair. Yonder, at the nobleman’s seat, where the pigeons nave 
their own house, and have corn and peas strewn before them every day, 
— I ’ve been there myself and dined with them ; for tell me what com- 
pany you keep, and 1 ’ll tell you who yoM^re — yonder at the nobleman’s 
seat there are two birds with green nsf^&^and u crest upon their head ; 
they can spread out their tails like v great shell, ^nd then it plays ndth 
vanous colours, so that the sight makes one’s eyes ache. These birds 
are called peacocks, and that ’s the beautiful. They should only bo 

{ lucked a little, then they would look no better than all the rest of us. 
should have plucked them myself if they bad not been so large.” 

I ’ll pluck them,” piped the little Sparrow who had no feathers 
yet. 

In the farm-house dwell two young married people ; they loved each 
other well, were industrious and active, and everything in their home 
looked very pretly. On Sunday moming^he young wife came out, 
plucked a hand-full of the most beautiful rosenand put them into a glass 
of waj-* > which she put upon the cupboard. ' 

” Now 1 see that it is Sunday,” said the husband, and he kissed his 
little wife. 

They sat down, read their hymn-book, and held each other by the 
hand; e&d the sun shone on the fresh roses and the young couple. 

sight is really too we^ome,” said the Mother-SparroW| who 
could look from the nest into the room ; and she flew away. 
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The same thing happened the next Sunday, for every Sunday fresh 
roses were placed in the ^jlass ; but the rose bush bloomed as beautiful 
as ever. 

The young Sparrow had feathers now, and wanted to % out too, but 
the mother would not allow it, and tluiy were obliged to stay at home. 
She flew alone; but, how(^ver it may have happened, before she was 
aware of it, she was tmtangled in a noose of horse-hair which some boys 
had fastened to the branches. The horse-hair wound itself fast round 
her legs, as fast as*if it would cut the leg through. What pain, what a 
fright she was in ! 

The boys came running up, and seized the bird ; and indeed, roughly 
enough. 

It ’s only a Sparrow,” said they ; but they did not let her go, but 
took her homo with them. And whenever she cried, they tapped her on 
the beak. 

In the farm-house stood an old man, who understood making soap for 
shaving and washing, in cakes as w^ell as in balls. He w^as a merry, 
wandering old man. When he saw the Sparrow, which the boys had 
brought, and for which they said they did not care, he said, 

“ Shall wo make it very beautiful ? ” 

The Mother-Sparrow felt an icy shudder pass through her. 

Out of iho box, in which w^erc the most brilliant colours, the old man 
took a quantity of shining gold leaf, and the boys were sent for some 
white of egg, with yhidi the Sjiarrow was completely smeared ; the gold 
leaf was stuck upon that, and there was the Mothcr-Span*ow gilded all 
over. She did not think of the adornment, but trembled all over. And 
the soap-man tore off a fragment from the red lining of his old jacket, 
eat notches in it, so that it looked like a cock’s comb, and stuck it on 
the bird’s head. 

“K^ow you shall see the gold jacket fly,” said the old man; and he 
rdeased the Sparrow, which flew away in deadly fear, with the sunlight 
shining upon her. 

How it glittered! All the sparrows, and even a crow, a knowing old 
boy, were startled at the sight ; but still tliey flew after her, to know 
what kind of strange bird this might be. 

Driven by fear and horror, she flew homeward ; she was nearly sinking 
powerless to the earth ; the flock of pursuing birds increasedi and some 
even tried to peck at her. 

“ Look at her ! look at W ! ” they all cried. 

“ Look at her ! look at ! ” cried the young^ones, when the Mother- 
Bpairow approached the lest. ** That must be a young peacock. He 
glitters with all colours. It quite hurts one’s eyes, as mother told us. 
Piop ! that *8 (he beawti/ul ! ” 

And now they pecked at the bird with their little beaks, so that she 
could not possibly get into the nest ; she was so much exhausted that Ae 
could not even say “ Piep I ” much less “ I am your mother ! ” 

The other birds also fell upon the Sparrow, and plucked off feather 
a^r feather till she fell bleeding into the rose bush. 
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** You poor creature ! ’* said all the Boses : “bo quiet, and we will hide 
you. Lean your head against us.” 

The Sparrow spread out her wings once more, then drew them tight 
to her body, and lay dead by the neighbouring family, the beautiful fresh 
Boses. 



THE FAISTEB SKETCniKO THE BOBB BUSH. 


r ^iep ! sounddd from the nest. “ “Wherein our mother be ? It-s 
cannot be a trick of he4s, and mean that we*i© 
to shut for ourselTes : she has left us the house as an inheritance, but 
'IS shall it belong when we haTe families of our own ? ** 

V r it won^t do for you to stay with me when I enlarge my estab- 
lishment with a wife and children,” observed the smallest. 

** I ihall have more wives and children thad you ! ” cried the secimd. 
“ Bai^ am the eldest f ” said the third. 

Now fiiey all became excited. They struck out with their wings, 
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hacked with their beaks, and flump ! one after another was thrust <mt 
of the nest. There they lay with their anger, holding their heads on 
one side, and blinking with the eye that looked upwards. That was- 
their way to look so stupid. 

They could fly a little ; by practice they improved, and at last they 
fixed upon a sign by which tney should know each other when they 
met later in the world. This sign was to be the cry of “ Fiep !** with a 
scratching of the left foot three times against the ground. 

The young sparrow that had remained behind in the nest made itself 
as broad as it possibly could, for it was the proprietor. But the pro- 
prietorship did not last long. In the night the red fire burst through 
the window, the flames seized upon the roof, the dry straw blazed 
brightly up, and the whole house w’as burned, and the young sparrow too ; 
but the two others who wanted to marry managed to escape with their 
lives. 

When the sun rose again, and everything looked as much refreshed as 
if nature had had a quiet sleep, there remained of the farm-house nothing 
but a few charred beams, leaning against the chimney that was now its 
own master. Thick smoke still rose from among the fragments, but 
without stood the rose l^ush quite unharmed, and every flower, every 
twig was immersed in the clear water. 

How beautifully those roses bloom before the ruined house ! ” cried 
a passer by. 1 cannot imagine a more agreeable picture ; 1 must have 
that.» 

And tho traveller took out of his portfolio a little book with white 
leaves : he was a painter, and with his pencil he drew the smoking house, 
the charred beams, and the overlianging cliimney, which bent more and 
more ; quite in the foreground appeared the blooming rose bush, which 
presented a chaniiiug sight, and indeed for its sake the whole picture 
had been made. 

Later in the day, the two Sparrbw^s that had been bom here came by. 

“ Where is the house ? ” a^ed they. “ Where is the nest ? Piep ! 
All is burned, aud our strong brother is burned too. That ’o what he has 
got by keeping the nest to himself. The Boses have escaped well enough 
— ^there they stand yet, with their red cheeks. They certainly don’t mourn 
at their neighbour’s misfortune, I won’t speak to them, it ’s so ugly 
here, that ’s my opinion.” And it flew up and away. 

On a beautiful sunny autumn day, when one could almost have 
believed it was the middle of summer, there hopped about in the dean 
dry courtyard of the ndjiemau’s seat, in front of the gr^t steps, a 
number of pigeons, bla(|i, and white, and variegated, all shining in the 
sunlight. Ibe old Mother-Pigeons said to their young ones, 

Stand in groups, stand in groups, for that looks much better.” 
What are those little grey creatures, that run about belund os ? 
2 ^ked an old Pigeon, with red and green in her eyes. Little grey ones, 
little grey ones ! ” she cried. 

” They are sparrows, good creatures. We have , always had the repu- 
tation of being kind, so we will allow them to pick up the^soni wiHi us- 
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They don't interrupt convesBation, and they make auch very pretty 
oourtesieB." 

Yea, they courtesied three times each vnth the left leg, and BUid, Piep." 
By that they recognized each other os the Sparrows from the nest by 
the buTiled house. 

“ Here ’s very good eating,” said the Sparrows. 

The Pigeons strutted round one another, bulged out their chests 
mightily, and had their own secret views and opinions oil thtugs in 
general. 

“ Do you see that pouter pigeon ? ” said one, speaking to the others. 

Do you see that one, swallowing the peas ? She takes too many, and 
the best, moreover. Curoo ! curoo ! . How she lifts up her crest, the 
ugly spiteful thing ! Curoo ! curoo ! ” 

Ana all their eyes sparkled with spite. 

Stand in groups, stand in groups! Little grey ones, little grey 
ones ! Curoo ! curoo ! ” 

So their beaks wont on and on, and so they will go on when a 
thousand years are gone. 

The Sparrows feasted bravely. They listened attentively, and even 
stood in the ranks of the Pigeons, but it did uot suit them well. They 
were satisfied, and so they quitted the Pigeons, exchanged opinions con- 
cerning them, slipped under the garden railings, and when they found 
the door of the garden open, one of them, who was over-fed, and conse- 
quently valorous, hopped on the threshold. « 

“ Piep 1 ” said he, “ I may venture that.” 

“ Piep ! ” said the other, ‘‘ so can I, and something more too.” 

And ne hopped right into the room. No one was present ; the third 
Sparrow saw that, and hopped still farther into the room, and said, 

“ Everything or nothing ! By the way, this is a funny man's-nest ; 
and what have they put up there P What 's that ? ” 

Just in front of the Sparrows the roses were blooming; they were 
mirrored in the water, and the charred beams leaned against the toppling 
chimney. 

“ Why, what is this P How came this in the room in the nobleman’s 
seat P ” 

And then these Sparrows wanted to fly over the chimney and the 
roses, but flew against a flat wall. It was all a picture, a great beautiful 
picturo, that the painter had completed from a sketch. 

“Piep!” said the Sparrows, “it’s nothing, it only looks like some- 
thing. Piep! that’s tie beautiful ! Can you i^derstand it ? I can’t.” 

And they flew away, for some people came in^ the room. 

Days and years went by. The Pigeons had often cooed, not to say 
growled, the spiteful, things ; the Sparrows had suflered cold in winter, 
and lived riotously in summer ; they were all betrothed or married, or 
wlaiatever you like to call it. They had little ones, and of course each 
thought his own the handsomest and the cleverest : one flew this way, 
mao&er that, and when the;^ met th^ knew each other by their “ Piep 1 ” 
and the thim courtesies with the left leg. The eldest had remained a 
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maiden Sparrow, with no nest and no young ones. Her great idea waa 
to see a town, therefore she dew' to Copenhagen. 

There was to be seen a great house painted with many colours, close 
by the castle and by the canal, in which latter swam many ships laden 
with apples and pottery. The windows were broader below than at 
the top, and when the Sparrows looked through, every room appeared 
to them like a tulip with the most beautiful colours and shades. But 
in the middle of the tulip were white people, made of marble ; a few 
certainly were made of plaster, but in the eyes of a sparrow that ’s all 
the same. Upon the roof stood a metal carriage, with metal horses 
harnessed to it, and the Goddess of Victory, also of bronze, driving. 
It was TnoRWALDSEN’s Museujx. 

“ How it shines ! how it shines ! ” said the little maiden Sparrow. 
“ I suppose that ’s what they call the beautiful. Piep ! But this is 
greater than the peacock ! ” 

It still remembered what, in its days of childhood, the Mother-Spar- 
row had declared to be the greatest among the beautiful. The Sparrow 
ilew down into the courtyard. There everything was very splendid: 
upon the walls palms and branches were painted ; in the midst of the 
court stood a great bloonjing rose tree, spreading out its fresh branches, 
covered with many roses, over a grave. Thither the maiden Sparrow 
flew, for there she saw many of her own kind. ‘‘ Piep ! and three 
courtesies with the left leg — that salutation it had often made throughout 
the summer, and, nobody had replied, for friends w'ho are once parted 
don’t meet every day ; and now this form of greeting had become quite 
a habit with it. But to-day two old Sparrows and a young one replied 
“ Piep ! ” and courtesied three times, each with the left leg. 

“ Ah ! good day ! good day ! ” They were two old ones from the nest, 
and a little one belonging to the family. “ Do we meet here again ? 
It ’s a grand place, but there ’s not much to eat. This is the beautiful / 
Piep ! ” 

And many people came out of the side chambers where the glorious 
marble statues stood, and approached the grave where slept the great 
master who had formed these marble images. All stood with radiant 
faces by Thorwaldsen’s grave, and some gathered up the fallen rose 
leaves and kept them. Iliey had come from afar: one from mighly 
England^others from Germany and France. The most beautiful among 
the ladies plucked one of the roses and hid it in her bosom. Then tke 
Sparrows tnought that thg roses ruled here, and that the whole house 
had been built for theittsake ; that appeared to them to be too much ; 
but as all the people showed their love for the roses, they would not be 
behindhand. Piep !” they said, and swept the ^ound with their tails, 
and glanced with one eye at the roses ; and they had not looked long at 
the flowers before they recogmzed them as old neighbours. And so 
the roses really were. The painter who had sketched the rose bush by 
the ruined house had afterwards received permission to dig it up, and 
had mven it to the arohitect, for nowhere could more beautuul roses be 
foundL And tbe architect had planted it upon Thorwaldsen’s grave,^ 
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where it bloomed, an ima^e of the beautifhl, and gave its red fragrant 
leaves to be carried into distant lands as mementoes. 

Have you found a situation here in the town ?*’ asked the Sparrows. 
And the Boses nodded ; they recognized their brown neighbours, and 
were glad to see them a^n. How glorious it is to live and bloom, 
to see old faces again, and cheerful faces every day ! ” 

*^Piep!” said the Sparrows. “Yes, these are truly our old neigh- 
hours ; we remember their origin by the pond. Piep ! how they Ve got 
on ! Yes, some people succeed while they ’re asleep. Why, yonder is 
a withered leaf*— I see it quite plainly! ” 

And they pecked at it till the leaf fell. But the tree stood there 
mener and fresher than ever ; the Boses bloomed in the sunshine by 
Thorwaldsen’s grave, and were associated with his immortal name. 


THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 

It was terribly cold ; it snowed and was already almost dark, and 
evening caiqe on, the last evening of the year. In the cold and gloom 
a poor little girl, bare headed and barefoot, was walking through the 
st^ets. When she left her own house she certainly had had slippers 
on ; but of wdiat use were they ? They were very big slippers, and her 
mother had used them till then, so big were they. The little maid lost 
them as she slipped across the road, where two carriages were rattling 
by terribly fast. One slipper was not to be found again, and a boy had 
seized the other, and run away with it. He thought he could use it 
very well ns a cradle, some day when he had children of his own. So 
now the little girl went with her little naked feet, which were quite red 
and blue with the cold. In an old apron she carried a number of 
matches, and a bundle of them in her hand. No one had bought any- 
thing of her all day, and no one had given her a farthing. 

Shivering with cold and hunger she crebt along, a picture of misery, 
poor little -girl ! The mow-flakes covered her long fair hair, which fell 
m pretly <wls over her neck ; but she did not think of that now. In 
all the windows lights were shining, and there was a glorious smell of 
roast goose, for it was New Year’s-eve. Yes, she thought of that I 

In a comer formed by two houses, one of which projected beyond the 
other, she sat down, cowering. She had dram up her little feet, but 
sbe was still colder, and she did not dare to ^ home, for she had sold 
no matches, and did not bring a farthing of money. From her father 
she would cesrtainly receive a beating, and besides, it was cold at borne, 
for they had nothing over them but a roof through which the wind 
whistled, though tihe largest rents had been stopped with straw and rags. 

Her little hmds were almost benumbed with the cold. Ah 1 a mateb 
might do her good, if she ^uld only draw one from the bundle, and rub 
it against the wall, and warm her hands at it. She drew one out. 
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B-r-atch ! how it sputtered and burned ! It was a warm bright flame» 
like a little candle, when she held her liands over it ; it was a wonderful 
little light ! It really seemed to the little girl as if she sat before a 
great polished stove, with bright brass feet and a brass cotier. How 
the fire burned ! how comfortable it was ! but the little flame went out, 
the stove vanished, and she had only the remains of the burned match 
in her hand. 

^ A second was rubbed gainst the wall. It burned up, and when the 
light fell upon the wall ilTbecame transparent like a thin veil, and she 
could see through it into the room. On the table a snqw-v^te cloth 
was spread; upon it stood a shining dinner service; the roast goose 
smoked gloriously, stuffed with apples and dried plums. And what w^s 
still more splendid to behold, the g^oose hopped down from the dish, and 
waddled along the floor, with a knife and tork in its breast, to the litUe 
gild- Then the match went out, and only the thidc, damp, cold wall' was 
before her. She lighted another match. Then she was sittixig under a 
^beautiful Christmas tree ; it was greater and more ornamenteo^thaa tiie 
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one sbe bad seen through the glass door at the rich mei^chaut’s. Thou* 
sands of candles burned upon the green branches, and coloured pictures 
like those in the print shops looked down upon them. The little girl 
stretched forth her hand towards them ; then the match w^ent out. The 
Christmas lights mounted higher. She saw them now ns stars in the 
sky : one of them fell down, forming a long line of lire. 

‘‘ Now some one is dying,’* thought the little girl, for her old grand- 
mother, the only person who had loved her, and who was now dead, had 
told her that when a star fell down a soul mounted up to G-od. 

She rubbed another match against the wall ; it became bright again, 
and in the brightness the old grandmother stood clear and shining, miid 
and lovely. 

“ Grandmother ! *’ cried the child, " Oh ! take me with you ! I know 
you will go when the match is burned out. "You will vanish like the 
warm hre, the warm food, and the great glorious Christmas tree ! ’* 

And she hastily rubbed the whole bundle of matches, for she wished to 
hold her grandmother fast. And the matches burned with such a glow 
that it became brighter than in the middle of the day; grandmother 
had never been so large or so beautiful. She took the little girl in her 
arms, and both flew in brightness and joy al^ve the earth, very, very 
high, ^ and up there was neither cold, nor hunger, nor care — they were 
with God! 

But in the comer, leaning against the wall, sat the poor girl with red 
cheeks and smiling mouth, i'rozen to death on the last evening of the Old 
Year. The New Year’s sun rose upon a little corpse I The child sat 
there, stiff and cold, with the matches of which one bundle was burned. 
“ She wanted to warm herself,” the people said. No one imagined what 
a beautiful thing she had seen, and in what glory she had gone in with 
her grandmother to the New Year’s-day. 


THE ELF.HILL. 

A FEW great Lizards race nimbly about in the clefts of an old tree ; 
they could understand each other very well, for they spoke tho lizards’ 
language. 

” How it grumbles and growls in the old clf-hiU 1 ” said one Lizard. 
*‘I’ve not been able to close ray eves for two nights, because of the 
noise ; I might just as well lie and We the tooth-ache, for then 1 can’t 
aleep either.” 

^‘^ere ’s something wrong in there,” said the other Lizard. “ They 
let the hill stand on four red posts till the cock crows at mom. ^It is 
Tegolarly air^ and the elf giks have learned new dances. There ’s 
aomething going on.” 

^ 1 have spokm with an earthworm of my acquaintance,” said 

ibef third Lizard. ^ The earthworm came straight out of the hill, where 
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he liad been grubbins in the ground night and daj: he had heard 
much. He can’t see, the miserable creature, but he understands how to 
toss about and listen. They expect some friends in the elf-hill— grand 
strangers ; but who they are the earthworm would not tell, and perhaps, 
indeed, ho did not know. All the Will-o*-the-wispB are ordered to hold 
a torch dance, as it is called; and silver and gold, of which there is 
enough in the elf-bill, is being polished and put out in the moonshine.” 

w ho may these strangers be ? ” asked all the Lizards. What can 
be going on there P Hark, how it hums ! Hark, how it murmurs ! ” 

At the same moment the elf-hill opened, and an old elf maid,** hollow 
behind, came tripping out. She was the old Elf King’s housekeeper. 
She was a distant relative of the royal family, and wore an amber heart 
on her forehead. Her legs moved so rapidly — trip, trip ! Gracious ! 
how she could trip ! straight down to the sea, to the night Haven. 

“ You are invited to the elf-hill for this evening,” said she ; “but will 
you do me a great service and undertake the invitations P You must 
do something, as you don’t keep any house yourself. We shall have 
some very distinguished friends, magicians who have something to say ; 
and so the old Elf King wants to make a display.” 

“ Who *8 to be invited ? ” asked the night Haven. 

“ To the great ball the world may come, even men, if they can talk in 
their sleep, or do something that falls in our line. But at the first 
feast there’s to be a strict selection; wo will have only the most dia* 
tinguished. I have had a dispute with the Elf King, for 1 declared that 
we could not evcn*admit gliosts. The merman and his daughters must 
be invited first. They may not be very well pleased to come on the dry 
land, but they shall have a wet stone to sit upon, or something still 
better, and then 1 think they won’t refuse for this time. All the old 
demons of the first class, with tails, and the wood demon and bis gnomes 
we must have ; and then I think we may not leave out the grave pig, 
the death horse, t a^nd the church twig: they certainly belong to the 
clergy, and are not reckoned among our people. But that ’s only their 
ofiOice : they are closely related to us, and visit us diligently.” 

“ Croak ! ” said the night Haven, and flew away to give the invitatioils. 

’The elf girls vy^ere already dancing on the elf-hill, and ,they danced 
with slmwls which were woven of mist and moonshine ; and that looks 
very pretty for those who like that sort of thing. In the midst, below 
the en-hill, the great hall was splendidly decorated ; the floor had been 
washed with moonshine, and the walls rubbed with witches’ salve, so 
that they glowed like tulipS in the light. In the kitchen, plenty of ftoga 
were tunwg on the spft, snail-skins with children’s fingers in them, 
and si^ds of mushroom spawn, damp mouse muzzles, and hemlock ; beer 
brewed by the mimh witch, gleaming saltpetre wine from grave cellars : 


* A prevailintt supovstition romnlitig the elf maid, or tlU mau/, is, that she is fisir to look at in 
ftront, but behind she is hollow, like a mask. ^ ^ , 

t It is a fiopular superstition In Denmark, that under every church that is built, a livins bone 
must be buried ; the ghost of this horse is the death horse, that limps every nig^t on three legs 
to the bouse where some one is to die. Under a Ibw ehurohes a living pig was nuried, and the 
ghos^of this was called the grave pig. 
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everjrtliiiig very grand ; and rusty nails and church window glass among 
the sweets. 

The old Elf King had one of his crowns polished with powdered slate 
pencil ; it was slate pencil from the first form, and it *s very difilcult for 
the Elf King to get first form slate pencil ! In the bed-room, curtains 
were hung up, and fastened with snail slime. Yes, there was a grumbling 
and mnnnuring there ! 

** Now we must bum horse-hair and pig’s bristles as incense here/^ 
said the Elf King, ^^and then I think I sni^ have done my part.” 
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“ Father dear ! said the youngest of the daughters, “ shall I hew 
mow who the distinguished strangers are ? ** 

“ Well,” said he, •*! suppose I must tell it now. Two of tny daughters 
must hold themselves prepared to be married ; two will certai^y be 
married. The (»ld gnome from ^Norway yonder, he who lives in the 
Dovre mountains, and possesses many rock castles of field stones, and a 
gold mine which is better than one thinks, is coming with his two sons, 
who want each to select a wife. The old gnome is a true old honest 
Norwegian veteran, merry and straightforward. I know him from old 
days, when we drank brotherhood with one another. He was down here 
to fetch his wife ; now she is dead, — she was a daughter of the King of 
the Chalk-rocks of Moen. He took his wife upon chalk, as the saying is. 
Oh, how I long to see the old Norwegian gnome ! The lads, they say, 
arc rather rudi*, forward lads ; but perhaps they are belied, and they ’ll 
be right enough when they grow older. Let me see that you can teach 
them manners.” 

“ And wlien will they come ? ” asked the daughters. 

“ That depends ou wind and weather,” said the Elf King. “ They 
travel economically: they come when there’s a chance by a ship. 1 
wanted them to go across •Sweden, but tHo old one would not incline to 
that wish. lie does not advance wdtli the times, and 1 don’t like that.” 

Then two Wili-o’-the-wispa came hopping up, one quicker than the 
other, and so one of them arrived first. 

“ They ’ro coming; ! they ’re coming 1 ” they cried. 

‘•'Give me my crown, and let mo stand in the moonshine,” said the 
Elf King. 

And the daughters lifted up their shawls and bowed down to the earth. 

. There stood the old gnome of Dovre, with the crown of liardened 
leeiaidMlished fircones; moreover, he wore a bear-skin and great warm 
bMs. Ais sons, on the contrary, went bare necked, and with trousers 
wilhsirt Vmces, for they were strong men. 

Agt an acclivity ? ” asked the youngest of the lads ; and he 
potl^tol to the elf-hill. In Norway yonder we should call it a hole.” 

” B y s ! ” said the old man, ** holes go down, mounds go up. 
you no eyes in your heads ? ” 

The only tiling they wondered at down here, they said, was that they 
could understand the language without diificulty. 

“ Don’t give yourselves airs,” said the old man. “ One would think 
you were home nurtured.” ^ 

And then they went into the elf-hill, where the really grand company 
were assembled, and that in such haste that one might almost say they 
had been blown together. But for each it was nicely and prettily 
arranged. The sea folks sat at table in gr^t washing tubs : they said 
it was just as if they were at home. All observed the ceiemomea of the 
table except the two young Northern momes, and they put their 
aip on the table ; hut they thought all tW suited them welL 
“ Your feet off the table-cloth ! ” cried the old gnome. 

^ And^they obeyed, but not immediately. Their ladies they tickled with 
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pine cones that they had brought with them, and then took off their boots 
tor their own convenience, and gave them to the ladies to bold. But the 
father, the old Dovre gnome, was quite different from them : ho told such 
fine stories of the proud Nonvegian rocks, and of tlie waterfalls which 
rushed down with white foam and with a noise like thunder and the sound 
ot organs ; he told of the salmon that leaps up against the falling waters 
when the Beck plays upon the golden harp ; he told of shining winter 
nights, when the sledge bells sound, and the lads run with burning 
torches over the ice, which is so transparent that they see the fishes 
start beneath their feet. Yes ! he could tell it so finely that one saw 
what he described: it was just as if the sawmills were goin;L;, as if the 
servants and maids were singing songs and dancing the hailing dance. 
Hurrah ! all at once the old gnome gave the old elf girl a kiss : that was 
a kiss ! and yet they were nothing to each other. 

Now the elf maidens had to dance, nimbly, and also with stamping 
steps, and that suited them well ; then came the artistic and solo dance. 
‘Wonderful how they could use their legs ! ono hardly knew where they 
began and where they ended, which w'ere their arms and which their 
legs — they were all mingled together like wood shavings ; and then they 
whirled round till the death horse and the grave pig turfied giddy and 
were obliged to leave the table. 

“ PrurT” said the old gnome ; that ’s a strange fashion of using one’s 
legs. But what can tliey do more than dance, stretch out their limbs, 
and make a whirlwind P ” • 

" You shall soon know ! ” said the Elf King. 

And then he called forward the youngest of his daughters. She was 
as light and graceful as moonshine ; she was the most delicate of all the 
sisters. She took a white shaving in her mouth, and then she was quite 
gone : that was her art. 

But the old gnome said he should not like his wife to possess this 
art, and he did not think that his boys cared for iti 

The other could walk under herself, iust as ii* she had a shadow, and 
the gnome people had none. The third daughter was of quite another 
kind ; she had served in the brewhouse of the moor witch, and knew 
how to stuff elder-tree knots with glow-worms. 

She will make a good housewife,” said the old gnome ; and then he 
winked a health with his eyes, for he did not want to drink too much. 

Now came the fourth : she had a great harp to play upon, and when 
she struck the first chord all lifted up their left feet, for the gnomes are 
left-legged ; and whmi she struck the second chord, all were compelled 
to do as she widied. 

That ’s a dangerous woman ! ” said the old gnome ; but both the 
sons went out of the hill^ for they had had enough of it. 

** And what can the next daughter do ? ” asked the Old Gnome. 

I have learned to love what is Norwegian,” said she, ” and 1 will 
never marry unless I can go to Norway.” 

But the jmmeest sister whispexed to the old King, ** That ’s only 
hecatuie she has heard in a Norwegian song, that when the world sinb 
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down the cliffs of Norway will remain standing like monuments, and so 
she wants to get up there, because she is afraid of sinking down.*’ 

Ho ! ho ! ” said the old gnome, was it meant in that way ? But 
what can the seventh and last do ? *’ 

** The sixth comes before the seventh ! *’ said the Blf King, for he could 
count. But the sixth would not come out. 

“ I can only tell people the truth ! ** said she. “ Nobody cares for 
me, and I have enough to do to sew my shroud.” 

Now came the seventh and last, and what could she do ? Why, she 
coiild tell stories, as many as she wished. 

“ Here are all my fingers,” said the old gnome ; tell me one for each.” 

And she took him by the wrist, and he laughed till it clucked within 
him ; and when she came to the ring finger, which had a ring round its 
waist, just as if it knew there was to be a wedding, the old gnome said, 

“ Hold fast what you have : the hand is yours ; I ’ll have you for my 
own wife.” 

And the elf girl said that the story of the ring finger and of little 
Peter PlaymaU, the fifth, were still wanting. 

“ We *11 hear those in winter,” said the Gnome, and we *11 hear about 
the pine tree, and about tbe birch, and about the spirits’ gifts, and about 
the biting frost. You shall tell your tales, for no one up there knows 
how to do that well ; and then we ’ll sit in the stone chamber where the 
pine logs burn, and drink mead out of the horns of the old Norwegian 
kings — Eeck has .given me a couple ; and when we sit there, and the 
Nix comes on a visit, she ’ll sing you all the songs of the shepherds in 
the mountains^ That will be merry. The salmon will spring in the 
waterfall, and beat against tbe stone walls, but he sliall not come in.” 

“ Yes, it ’s very good living in Norway ; but w here are the lads ? ** 

Yes, where were they ? They Avere running about in the fields, land 
blowing out the W'ill-o’-the-wisps, which had come so good naturedly 
for tbe torch dance. 

” Wkat romping about is that ? ” said the old gnome. “ I have taken 
a mother for you, and now you may take one of the aunts.” 

But the lads said that they would rather make a speech an^l drink 
brotherhood — they did not care to marry ; and they made speeches, and 
drank brotherhood, and tipped up their glasses on their nails, to show 
they had emptied them. Afterwards they took their coats off and lay 
down on the table to sleep, for they made no ceremony. But the old 
gnome danced about the ^pom with his young bride, and he changed 
boots with her, for that *s more fashionable than exchanging rings. 

“Now the cock crowrs,** said the old elf girl who attended to the 
housekeeping. “ Now we must shut the shutters, so that the sun may 
not burn us.** 

And the hill shut itself up. But outside,* the Lizards ran up and 
down in the cleft tree, and one said to the other, ^ 

“ Oh, how I like that old Norwegian gnome ! ’* 

“ 1 like the lads better,” said the JBarthworm. But he could not see, 
the iniserahle creature. 




THE VIBLD OF BUCKWHEAT. 


THE buckwheat: 

Often, after a thunder-storm, when one passes a field in which buck- 
wheat is growing, it appears quite blackened and singed. It is just as 
if a flame of fire had passed across it ; and then the countryman says, 
**It got that from lightning.” But whence has it received that ? I will 
tell you what the sparrow told me about it, and the sparrow heard it 
from on old Willow Tree which stood by a Buckwheat field, and still 
stands there. It is quite a great venerable Willow Tree, but crip])]ed and 
cld : it is burst in ine middle, and grass and brambles grow out of the 
deft ; the tree bends forward, and the branches hang quite down to the 
ground, as if they were long green hair. 

On all the fields round ^ibout corn was growing, not only rye and 
barley, but also oats, yes, the most capital oats, which when ripe looks 
like a number of little yellow canaiy birds sitting upon a spray. The 
stood smiling, and the richer an ear was, the deeper did it bend in 
pious humility. 
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But there waa also a field of Buckwheat, and this field was exactly 
opposite to the old Willow Tree. The Buckwheat did not bend at all, 
'luce the rest of the grain, but stood up proudly and stiffly. 

“ I 'm as rich as any com ear,” said he. “ Moreover, A 'm very much 
handsomer : my flowers are beautiful as the blossoms of the apple tree: 
it’s quite a delight to look upon me and mine. Do you know anything 
more splendid than we are, you old Willow Tree ? ” 

ind the Willow Tree nodded his head, just as if he would have said, 
“ Yes, that ’s true enough ! ” 

But the Buckwheat spread itself out from mere vainglory, and said, 
The stupid tree ! he ’s so old that the grass grows in his body.” 

Now a terrible .storm came on ; all the field flowers folded their leaves 
together dr bowed their little heads while the storm passed over them, 
but the Buckwheat stood erect in its pride. 

Bend your head like us,” said the Flowers. 

** I \e not the slightest cause to do so,” replied the Buckwheat. 

**Bend your head as we do,” cried the various Crops. “Now the 
storm comes flying on. He has wings that reach from the clouds just 
down to the earth, and he ’ll beat you in halves before you can cry for 
mercy.” • 

“ Yes, hut I won’t bend,” quoth the Buckwheat. 

“ Shut up your flowers and bend jrour leaves,” said the old Willow 
Tree. “ Don’t look up at the lightning when the cloud bursts : even 
men do not do that, for in the lightning one mav look into heaven, 
but the light dazzles even men ; and what would happen to us, if vro 
dared do so— -we, the plants of the field, that are much less wrorthy than 
they ?” 

“ Much less worthy ! ” cried the Buckwheat. Now I ’ll just look 
straight up into heaven.” 

And it did so, in its pride and vainglory. It was as if the whole 
world were on fire, so vivid was the lightning. 

When afterwards the bad weather had passed by, the flowers and the 
crops stood in the still, pure air, quite refreshed by the rain ; but the 
Buckwheat was burned coal-black by the lightning, and it was now like a 
dead weed unon the field. 

And the old Willow Tree waved its branches inHhe wind, and great 
drops of water fell down out of the green leaves, just as if the tree 
wept. 

And the Sparrows asked,i W^ do you weep P Here eveiything is 
BO cheerful : see how the sun shines, see how me clouds soil on. Dq 
vou not breathe the scent of flowers and bushes P Why d6 you 
SVillow Tree P ” 

And the Willow Tree told them of the pride of the Buckwheat, of its 
vainglory, and of the punishment which dways follows such sin. 

I, who tell you this tale, have h^d it from the sparrows. Thej 
told it me one evening when I begged them to give me i stoiy. 



THE OLD HOUSE. 


Dow yonder, in the street, stood an old, old house. It was almost 
three hundred years old, for one could read as much on the beam, on 
which^ was carved tbe date of its erection, surrounded by tulips and 
trailing hops. There one could read entire verses in the characters of 
olden times, and over each window a face had been carved in the beam, 
and these faces made all kinds of mmaces. Ono storey projected a long 
way above the other, and close under the roof was a leaden gutter with a 
dragon’s head. The rain water was to run out of the dragon’s mouth, but 
it ran out of the creature’s body instead, for there was a hole in tbe pipe. 

All the other houses in the street were still new and neat, with large 
window-panes and smooth walls. One could easily see that they would 
have nothing to do with the old house. They thought perhaps, How 
long is that old rubbish-heap to stand there, a scandal to the whole 
street P The parapet stands so far forward that no ono can see out 
of our windows what is going on in that direction. The staircase is as 
broad as a castle staircase, and as steep as if it led to a church tow^er. 
The iron railing looks like the gate of a family vault, and there arc brass 
bosses upon it. It ’s too ridiculous ! ” 

Just opposite stood some more now neat houses that thought exactly 
like the rest ; but here at the window sat a little boy, with fresh red 
cheeks, with clear sparkling eyes, and he was particularly fond of the 
old house, in sunshine as well as by moonlight. And when he looked 
down at the wall where the plaster had fallen oif, then he could sit and 
fancy all kinds of pictures — ^how the street must have appeared in old 
times, with porapts, open staircases, and pointed gables ; he could see 
soldiers with halberds, and roof-gutters running about in the form of 
dragons and griffins. That was just a good house to look at ; and in it 
lived on old man who went about in leather knee-smalls, and wore a coat 
with great brass buttons, and a wig which one could at once see was a 
real wig. Every morning on old man came to him, to clean his rooms 
and run on his errands. With this exception the old man in the leather 
knee-smalls was all alone in the old house. Sometimes he came to onc^ 
of the windows and looked out, and tbe little boy nodded to him, and 
the old man nodded back, and thus they became acquainted and became 
friends, though they had never spokeipi to one another ; but, indeed, that 
was not at all necessaiT. * 

Tlie little boy heara his parents say, “The old man opposito is very 
trell off, but he is terribly Itoely.” 

Next Sunday the little boy wTapped something in a piece of paper, 
went with it to the house door, and said to the man who ran errands 
for the old gentieman, 

“ Harkye : will you take this to old gentleman opposite for me P I 
have two tin sofdien ; this is one of them, and he shall have it, because I 
know thi^t he is terribly lonely.’’ 
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And tlie old attendant looked quite pleased, and nodded, and carried 
the Tin Soldier into the old house. Afterwards he was sent over, to ask 
if the little boy would not like to come himself and pay a visit. His 
parents gave him leave ; and so it was that he came to the old house. 

The brass bosses on the staircase shone much more brightly than 
usual ; one would have thouglit theyhad been polished in honour of bis 
visit. And it was just as if the carved trumpeters — for on the doors 
there were carved trumpeters, standing in tulips — were blowing with 
all their might ; their cheeks looked much rounder than before. Yes, 
they blow “ Tan-ta-ra-ra ! the little boy ’s coming ! tan-ta-ra-ra ! ” and 
then the door opened. The whole of the hall was hung with old portraits 
of knights in armour and ladies in silk gowns ; and the armour rattled 
and the silk dresses rustled ; and then c;ame a stain^ase that went up a 
great way and down a little way, and then one came to a balcony which 
was certainly in a very rickety state, with long cracks and great holes ; 
but out of all these grew grass and leaves, for the whole balcony, the 
courtyard, and the wall were overgrown with so much green that it 
looked like a garden, but it was only a balcony. Here stood old flower- 
pots .that had faces with asses* ears ; but the flowers grew just as they 
chose. In one pot pinks were growing over on all sides ; that is to say, 
the green stalks, sprout upon sprout, and they said quite plainly, “ The 
air has caressed me and the sun has kissed me, and promised me a little 
flower for next Sunday, a little flower next Sunday 1 ’* 

And then they came to a room where the walls were covered with pig- 
skin, and golden flowers had been stamped on the leather. 


” Flowers fade fhsf:. 

But ])i(?-skin will lost/' 

said the walls. And there stood chairs wdih quite high backs, with carved 
work and elbows on each side. 

“ Sit down ! ’* said they. “ Oh, how it cracks inside me ! STow I 
shall be sure to have the gout, like the old cupboard. Grout in my 
back, ugh ! ” 

And then the little boy came to the room where the old man sat. 

‘‘Thank you for the Tin Soldier, my little friend,** said the old man, 
“ and thank you for coming over to me.” 

“ Thanks ! thanks ! ” or Crick ! crack ! ” said all the furniture ; there 
were so many pieces that they almost stood in each other’s way to see 
the little boy. 

And in the middle, on the wall, bung a picture, a beautiful lady, young 
and cheerful in appearance, but dressed just like people of thd old times, 
with powder in her hair and skirts that stuck out stifify. She said neither 
thanks nor crack, but looked down npon the little boy with her mild 
eyes ; and he at once asked the old man, 

“ Where did you get her from P ” 

“IVom the dealer opposito,” replied the old man. “ hlany pictures 
are always hanging there. one knew them or troubled himself about 
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them, for they are all buried. But many years ago I knew this lady, aud 
now she *8 been dead and gone for half a century.” 

And under the picture hung, beliind glass, a nosegay of withered 
flowers ; they were certainly also half a century old — at least they 
looked it ; and the pendulum of the great clock went to and fro, and 
the hands turned round, and everything in the room grew older still, 
but no one noticed it. 

« Tliey say at home,” said the little boy, “ that you are always terribly 
solitary.” 

“ Oh,” answered the old man, “ old thoughts come, with all that they 
bring, to visit me ; and now you arc coining loo, I *m very well off.” 

And then lie took from a slielf a book with pictures : there wi*re long 
processions of wonderful coaches, such as one never sees at the present 
day, soldiers like the knave of clubs, and citizens with waving flags. 
The tailors hiul a flag with shears on it held hy two lions, and the slioe* 
makers a flag without boots, but with an eagle that had tw'o heads ; for 
among the shoemakers everything must be so arranged that they can 
say, “There’s a pair.” Yes, that was a picture-book! And the old 
man went into tin* other room, to fet(!}i protserxes, and apples, and nuts. 
It Avas really glorious in that old house. 

“I can’t stand it,” said the Tin Soldier, wtio stood upon the shelf. 
“It is terribly loncdy and dull here. When a person has been accus- 
tomed to family life, one cannot get ac(‘ustoined to their ex.istence here. 
I cannot stand it! The day is* Jong enough, but the evening is longer 
still! Here it is not at all like in your house opposite, where your 
father and mother were always con\ersing cheerfully iogethcT, and you 
and all the other dear children made a famous noise, tlow solitary it 
is here at the old man’s 1 Do you think he gets any kisses ? Do you 
think he gets friendly looks, or a Christmas tree ? He ’ll get notliing 
but a grave ! I cannot stand it ! ” 

“ You must not look at it from the sorrowful side,” said the little 
boy. •“ To me all appears reinai'kably pretty, and *aU the old thonghts, 
with all they bring with them, come to visit here.” 

' “ Yes, but I don’t see them, and don’t know them,” objected the Tin 
Soldier. “ I can’t bear it ! ” 

“You must bear it,” said the little boy. 

And the old man came with the pleasantest face and wdtli tlie best of 
preserved fruits and apples and nuts; mid then the little boy thought 
no more of the Soldier. Happy and delighted, the youngster w^ent 
home ; and days went by, weeks w'ent by, and there was much nodding 
firom the boy’5 home across to the old house and back ; and then the 
little boy went over there again. 

And the carved trumpeters blew, “ Tanta-ra-ra ! tnnta-ra-ra ! there ’s 
the little boy, tanta-ra-ra ! ” and the swords and armour on the old 
pictures rattled, ^and the silken dresses riis^ilcd, and the leather told 
tales, and the old chairs had the gout in their backs. Ught it was just 
like the first time, for over there one day or one hour was just like 
another. 
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, “I can’t stand it!” said the Tin Soldier. “I’ve, wept tears of tin. 
It’s too dreamy here. I had rather go to war and lose jny arms and 
legs; at any rate, that’s a (jhange. 1 cannot stand it! Now I know 
what*it means to have a visit from one’s old thoughts and all they bring 
with them. I *ve liad visits from my own, and you may believe me, 
that’s no pleasure in the long run. I was very nearly jumping down 
from the snelf. 1 could see you all in the house opposite as plainly as 
if you had been here. It was Sunday morning, and you children were 
all standing rouud the table singing the psalm you sing every morning. 
You were standing reverently with folded hands, and your father and 
mother were just as piously disposed; then the door opened, and ypur 
little sister Maria, who is not two years old yet, and who always dances 
when sIjo hears music or song, of whale v(?r description they may be, was 
brought in. Slie was not to do it, but she immediately began to dance, 
though she could not get into right titiie, for the song was too slow, so 
she first stood on one leg and l»ent her lu'atl cjuite over in front, but it 
was not long enough. You all stood very quietly, though that was 
rather difficult; but I laughed inwardly, and so J fell down from the 
table and got a bruise which 1 liave still ; ft>r it was not right of one to 
laugh. But all this, and all the rest that I have experienced, now passes 
by my inward vision, and those must be the old thoughts with every- 
thing they bring with them. Tell me, do you still sing on Sundays ? 
Tell me something about little IMaria. And })ow is my comrade and 
brother tin soldier ? Yes, he must be very happy. I can’t stand it ! ” 

“You have beeA given away,” said the little boy. “You must stay 
where you are. Don’t you see that ? ” 

And the old man came with a box in which many things were to be 
seen : little rouge-pots and scent-boxes ; and old cards, so largo and so 
richly gilt as one never sees them in these days ; and many little boxes 
were opened, likewise tlie piano ; and in this were painted landscapes, 
inside the lid. But the piano was quite hoarse when the old man 
played upon it ; and then he nodded to the picture that he had bought 
at the dealer’s, and the old man’s eyes shone quite brightly. 

“ I ’ll go to the war ! I ’ll go to the war I ” cried the Tin Soldier, as 
loud as he could ; and he threw himself down on the floor. 

Where had he gone P The old man searched, the little boy searched, 
but he was gone, and could not be found. 

“ I shall mid him,” said the old man. 

But he never found him : the flooring was so open and full of holes, 
that the Tin Soldier had fldlen through a crack, and there he lay as in an 
open CTav^. 

And the day passed away, and the little boy went home ; and the 
week passed by, and many weeks passed by. The windows were quite 
frozen up, and the little boy had to sit and breathe upon the panes, to 
make a peep-hole to look at the old house ; and snow pad blown among 
^1 the carving and the inscriptions, and covered the whole staircase, as 
if no one were in the house at all. And, indeed there woe no one in 
^the house, for the old man had died ! 




DISAPFEABANCE OF TUE TIN BOLDIEB. 


In the evening a carriage stopped at the door, and in that he was 
laid, in his cofBn ; he was to rest in a family vault in the country. So 
he was carried away ; but.no one followed him on his last journey, for 
aU his friends were dead. And the little boy kissed his hand after the 
coffin as it rolled away. 

^ A few days later, and there was an auction in the old house ; and the 
little hoy saw from his window how the old knights and ladies, the 
floweivp^B with the long ears, the chairs and 4^he cupboards were carried 
away. One was taken here, a^d then there : her portrait, that had been 
bought by the dealer, went back into his shop, and there it w'as hung, 
for no one cared for the old picture. 

In the spring the house itself was pulled down, for the people said it 
was old rubbish. One could look from the street straight into the room 
with the leather wallcovering, which was taken down, ragged and tom ; 
and the green of the balcony hung straggling over the beams, that 
threatened to»fall in altogether. And now a clearance was made. 

** That does good t said a neighbour. 
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And a capital house was built, with large windows and smooth white 
walls ; but in front of the place where the old house had really stood, a 
little garden was planted, and by the neighbour’s wall tall vine shoots 
clambered up. In front of the garden was placed a great iron railing 
with an iron door ; and it had a stately look. The people stopped in 
front, and looked tlirough. And the sparrows sat down in dozens upon 
the vine branches, and cliattercd all at once as loud as they could ; but 
not about the old Houhc, for they could not remember that, for many 
years had gone hy — so many, that the little boy had grown to be a man, 
a thorough man, whose parent s rejoiced in him. And he had just married, 
and was come with his to li\e in the house, in front of which was 
the garden ; and liere he stood next to her w'hile she planted a field 
flower whicli she considered ^ery pretty; she ]jlauted it with her little 
hand, pressing the esirth clo-^e "round it with hex fingers. ‘‘Ah, what 
was tlint ? ” She pricked luTself. Out of the soft earth something 
pointed w\'is sticking up. Only think! that was the Tin Soldier, the 
same tliat liad been lost up in the old man’s room, and had been hidden 
among oldA)\ood and ruhbi‘^li for a long time, and had lain m the ground 
many a y(*ar. And the young wile fir^t dried the Soldier in a green leaf, 
and then with her fine hyndkereliief, that smelt so deliciously. And the 
Tin Soldier felt just as if lie were waking from a fainting fit. 

‘‘Lot me sei' him,” said the jouiig man. And then he smiled and 
shook Ilia head. Ves, it ean seareely be the same; but it reminds me 
of an a (lair w'ith g Tin SolduT which I had wdien 1 was a little boy.” 

And then lie told his w'ife about the old house, and the old man, and 
of the Tin Soldi(*r‘he had sent across to the old man whom he had 
thought so loncdv; and the tears camo into the young wife’s eyes for 
the old lumse and tlie old inau. 

“It is ])ossible, after all, that it may be the same Tin Soldier,” said 
she. “ I w'ill take care of him, and renuember what you have told me ; 
but you must show me the old man's grave/* 

“1 don’t know' when' that is,” replied he, “and no one knows it. 
All his friends were dead ; none tended his grave, and 1 was but a little 
boy.” 

“ Ab, how terribly lonely be must have been ! ” said she. 

“ Tes, horribly lonely,” said the Tin Soldifer ; “ but it is glorious not 
to bo forgotten.” 

“ Glorious ! ” repeated a voice close to them. 

But nobody except theJTin Soldier peirceived that it came fipom a rag 
of the pig’s-leatber bangings, which was now devoid of all gilding. It 
looked like wet earth, but yet it had an opinion, which it expressed 
thus : • 

" Ciildin^ fadps hst, 
will last!" 

But the Tin Soldier did not believe that. 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

The biggest leaf here in tlie country is certainly ^the burdock leaf. 
Put one in front of your waist and it ’s just like an apron, and if you lay 
it upon your head it is almost as good as an umbrella, for it is quite re- 
markably large. A burdock never grows alone ; where there is one tree 
there are several more. It ’s splendid to beho^ ! and all this splendour 
is snails’ meat. The great white snails, which the grand people in old 
times used to have made into fricassees, and when they had eaten them 
they would say, H ’m, how good that is ! ” for had the idea that it 
tasted delicious. These snails lived on burdock leaves, and that ’s why 
burdocks were sown. 

Now there was an old estate, on which people ate snails no longer. 
The snails had died out, but the burdocks had not. These latter grew 
and grew in all the walks and on all the beds — there was no stopping 
them ; the place became a complete forest of burdocks. Here and there 
stood an apple or plum tree ; but for this, nobody would have thought a 
garden had been there. Everything was burdock, and among the bur- 
docks lived the two last ancient Snails. ^ 

They did not know themselves how old they were, but they could very 
well remember that there had been a great many more of them, that 
they had descended from a foreign family, and that the whole ibrest liad 
been planted for them and theirs. They had never been away from 
home, but it was known to them that something existed in the world 
called the ducal palace^ and that there one was boiled, and one became 
black, and was Imd^ upon a silv^ dish ; but what was done afterwords 
they not know. Moreover, they could not imagine what that mig^ht 
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be, being boiled and laid upon a silver dish ; but it was stated to be fine, 
and particularly grand ! Neither the cockchafer, nor the toad, nor the 
earthworm, whom tliey questioned about it, could give them any in- 
formation, for none of their own kind had ever been boiled and laid on 
silver dishes. 

The old white Snails were the grandest in the world ; they knew that! 
Tlie forest w^as there for their sake, and the ducal palace too, so that they 
might be boiled and laid on silver dishes. 

They led a very retired and happy life, and as they themselves were 
childless, they had adopted a little common snail, which they brought up 
as their own child. But the little thing would not grow, for it was only 
a common snail, though the old people, and f)articularly the mother, de- 
clared one could easily see bow lie grew. And w’lien the father could 
not see it, she requested him to fool the little snail's shell, and he felt it, 
and acknowledged that she was right. 

Olio day it rained very hard. 

“ Listen, how it ’s drumming on the burdock leaves, rum-dum-dum ! 
rum-dum-durn I *’ said the Father-Snail. 

“ That *8 what I call drops,” said the mother. “ It *8 coming straight 
down the stalks. You’ll see it will be wet here directly. I’m only 
glad that we have our gO('id houses, and that the little one has his own. 
There has been more done for us than for any other creature ; one can 
sec very plainly that we arc the grand folks of the world 1 We liave 
houses from our birth, and the burdock forest has been planted for us : 
I should like to kilow how far it extends, and what lies beyond it.” 

“ There ’s nothing,” said the Father-Snail, “ that can he better than 
' here at home ; 1 have nothing at all to wish for.” 

“ Yes,” said the mother, “ 1 should like to be taken to the ducal palace 
and boiled, and laid upon a silver dish ; that has been done to all our 
ancestors, and you may be sure it ’s quite a distinguished honour.” 

“ The ducal palace has perhaps fallen in,” said the Father-Snail, “ or 
the forest of burdocks may have grown over it, so that the people cai\’t 
get out at all. Y"ou need not be in a hurry— but you always hurry so, 
and the little one is beginning just the same way. Has he not been 
creeping up that stalk these three days ? My head quite aches when I 
look up at nim.” 

” You must not scold him,” said the Mother-Snail. “ He crawls very 
delilmrately. We shall have much joy in him ; and we old people have 
nothing else to live for. But have you ever thought where we shall get 
a wife for him P Don’t yoU think that farther in the wood ihere may 
be some more of our kind ?” 

“ There may be black snails there, I think,” said the old maii, “black 
snails without houses ! but they ’re too vulgar. And they ’re conceited, 
for a|l that. But we can give the commission to the ants : they run to 
and fro, as if they had business ; they ’re sure to know of a wife for our 
young gentleman.” 

“ 1 certainly know the most beantifiil of brides,” said one of the 
Ante “ but 1 fear she would not do, for* she is the Queen ! ” 
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That does not matter,'’ said the two old Snails. Has sne a houso ?’* 

“ She has a castle ! ” replied the Ant. “ The most beautilul ant’s 
castle, with seven hundred passages.” 

“Thank you,” said the Mother-Snail; “our boy shall not go into an 
ant-hill. 11‘you know of nothing better, we ’ll give the eoinmission to 
the white gnats ; they fly far about in rain and sunshine, and they know 
the burdock wood, inside and outside.” 

“ We have a wife for him,” said the Gnats. “ A hundred Tnan-steps 
from here a little snail with a house is sitting on a gooseberry bush , 
she is quite alone, and old enough to marry. It ’s only a hundred man- 
steps from here.” 

“ Yea, let her come to him,” said the old people. “ lie has a whole 
burdock forest, and she has only a buhh.” 

And so they brought the liltle maiden snail Eight days passed 
before she arri\ od, but that was the rare cireumstance about it, fer by 
this one could see that she vas of the right kind. 

And then tliey had a wedding. Six glow-worms lighted as well as 
they could: with this exception il v^ent very quietly, for the old snail 
people could not bear feasting and dissipation. But a capital speech 
was made by the Mother-Snail. The father could not speak, he M^as so 
much moved Then they gave the young couple the whole burdock 
forest for an inheritance, and said, what they ban always said, namely-— 
that it was the best place in the world, and that the young people, if 
they lived honourably, and increased and multijilied, would some any be 
taken with their children to the ducal palace, and boiled black, and laid 
upon a silver dish. And when the speech was finished, the old people 
crept into their houses and never came out ogam, for they slept. 

The young snail pair now ruled in the forest, and had a numerous 
progeny. But as the young ones were never boiled and put into silver 
dishes, they concluded that the ducal palace had fallen in, and that all 
the people in the world had died out. And as nobQdy contradictc'd them, 
they must have been right. And the rain fell down upon the burdock 
leaves to play tbe drum for them, and the sun shone to colour the 
burdock forest for them ; and they were happy, very happy — the whole 
family was happy, uncommonly happy ^ 
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In the midst of the garden grew a rose bush, which was quite covered 
with roses ; and in one of them, the most beautiful of all, there dwelt 
an elf He was so tiny that no human eye could see him. Behind 
every Icj.af in the rose he had a bed-room. He was as well formed and 
beautiful as any child could be, and had wings that reached from his 
shoulders to his feet. Oh, what a fragrance there was in his rooms ! 
and liow clear and bright were the walls ! They were made of the pale 
pink rose leaves. 

The whole day lie rejoiced in tlui w'arin sunshine, flow from flower to 
flower, danced on the \Wiigs of the flying butterfly, and measured how 
many stcjps he would have to lake to pass along all the roads and cross- 
roads that are inark(‘d out on a single hidden leaf What we call veins 
on tho leaf wore to him high roads and cross-roads. Yes, those were 
long roads for him! Before he liad finished his journey the sun went 
down, for he had begun his work too late ! 

It became very cold, tho dew fell, and the wind blew : now the best 
thing to be done was to come home. He made what haste he could, 
but tho rose had shut its6lf up, and he could not get in ; not a single 
rose stood open. The poor little elf was very much frightened. He 
had nev(*r been out at night before ; he had always slumbered sweetly 
and comfortably behind the warm rose leaves. Oh, it certainly would 
be the death of him. 

At the other end of the garden there was, he knew, an arbour of fine 
hon(?ysuckle. Tho flowers looked like great painted horns, and he wished 
to go down into one of them to sleep till the next day. 

He flew thither. Silence! two people were in there — a handsome 
young man and a young girl. They sat side by side, and wished that 
they need never part. They loved each other better than a good child 
loves its father and mother. 

“ Yet we must part ! ” said tho young man. “ Tour brother does not 
like us, therefore ho sends me away on an errand so far over mountains 
and seas. Farew’ell, my sw^eet bride, for that you shall be ! ” 

And they kissed each other, and the young girl wept, and gave him a 
rose. But, before she gave it him, she impressed a kiss so firmly and 
closely upon it that the flower opened. Then the little ell* flew into it, 
and leaned his head against the delicate fragrant walls. Here he could 
plain! V h^r them say “ Farfewell i'farcwe'll ! ** and he felt that the rose 
was placed on the young man’s heart. Oh, how that heart b^ts ! the 
little elf coifld not go to sleep, it thumped so. 

But not long did the rose rest undisturbed on that breast. The man 
took it out, and os ho went lonely through the wood," he kissed the 
flower so often and so fervently that the little elf was almost crushed. 
He could feel through the leaf* how the man’s lips burned, and the rose 
itself had opened, as if under the hottest noonday sun. 

Then came another man, gloomy and wicked ; he was the bad broHier 
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of the pretty maiden. He drew out a sharp knife, and while the other 
kissed the rose the bad man stabbed him to death, and then, cutting 
off his head, buried both head and body in the soft earth under the 
linden tree. 

“ Now he *s forgotten and gone ! ” thought the wicked brothcjr ; “ ho 
will never come back again. He was to have taken a long jourm.y over 
mountains and seas. Qnu can easily lose one’s life, and he has lost his. 
He cannot come back again, and my sistqr dare not ask news of him 
from me.” ^ 

Then with his feet he shuffled dry leaves over the loose earth, and 
went home in the dark night. But he did not go alone, as he thought ; 
the little elf accompanied him. The elf sat in a dry, rolled-up linden 
leaf that had fallen on the wicked man’s hair as he dug. The hat was 
now placed over the leaf, and it was very dark in the bat, and the elf 
trembled with fear and with anger at the evil deed. 

In the morning hour the bad man got home ; he took off his hat, and 
went into his water’s bed-room. There lay the beautiful blooming girl. 
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dreaming of him whom she loved from her heart, and of whom 'she now 
believed that he was going across the mountains and through the forests. 
And the wicked brother bent over her, and laughed hideously, as only a 
fiend can laugh. Tlien the dry leaf fell out of his hair upon the cover- 
let ; but ho did not remiu'k it, and he went out to sleep a little himself 
in the morning hour. But the elf slipped forth from the withered leaf, 
placed himself in the ear of the sleeping girl, and told her, as in a 
dream, the dreadful history of the murder ; described to her the place 
where her brother had slain her lover and buried his corpse ; told her 
of the blooming linden tree close by it, and said, 

“ That you may not think it is only a dream that I have told you, 
you will find on your bed a withered leaf.’* 

And she found it when she awoke. Oh, what bitter tears sbe wept ! 
The window stood open the whole day: the litilo elf could easily get 
out to the roses aud all the other flowers, but ho could not find it in 
his heart to quit the afflicted maiden. In tlie window stood a plant, a 
monthly rose bush : he seated himself in one of the flowers, and looked 
at the poor girL Her brother often <;ame into the room, and, in spite 
of bis wicked deed, he alw'ays 8€>emed clieerful, but she dared not say a 
word of the grief that was in her heart. 

As soon as the nig] it ftame, she crept out of the house, went to the 
wood, to the place where tlie linden tree stood, removed the leaves from 
the ground, turned up the earth, and immediately found him who had 
been slain. Oli, how she w^.pt, and prayed that she might die also I 
Gladly would She have taken the corpse home with her, but that 
she could not do. Then she took the pale head writh the closed eyes, 
kissed the cold mouth, and shook the earth out of the beautiful hair. 

That I will keep,’* slie said. And 'when she had laid earth upon the 
dead body, she took the head, and a little sprig of the jasmine that 
bloomed in the wood where he was buried, borne with her. 

As soon ns she came into her room, she brought the greatest flower- 
pot she could find : in tliis she laid the dead man’s bead, strewed earth 
upon it, and then planted the jasmine twig in the pot. 

. “ Farewell ! farewell ! ” whispered the nttle elf : he could endure it 
no longer to see all this pain, and therefore flew out to his rose in the 
gwden. But the rose was faded ; only a few pale leaves clung to the 
wild bush. 

“ Alas ! how soon everything good and beautiful passes away sighed 
the elf. 

At 'last he found another rose, and this became his house; behind 
its delicate fragfrant leaves he could hide himself and dwell. 

Every morning he flew to the window of the poor girl, and she was 
always standing weeping by the flower-pot. The bitter tears fell upon 
the jasmine spray, and every day, as the girl became paler and paSer, 
the twig stood there fresher and greener, and one shoot after another 
sprouted forth, little white buds burst out, and these she kissed. But 
the bad brother scolded his sister, and ask^ if she had gone mad. He 
oo^d not bear it, and could not imagine why she was always weeping 
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over 1;he flower-pot. He did not know what closed eyes were there, 
what red lips baa there faded into earth. And she bowed her bead upon 
the flower-pot, and the little elf oi the rose bush found her slumbering 
there. Then he seated himself in her car, told her of the evening in the 
arbour, of the fragrance of the rose, and the love of the elves. And she 
dreamed a marvellously sweet dream, and while she dreamed her life 

E assed away. She had died a quiet death, and she was in heaven, wdth 
im wlioin she loved. 

And the jasmine opened its great white b(‘lls. They smelt quite 
peculiarly sweet ; it could not weep in any other way over tho dead one. 

But the wicked brother looked at tho beautiful blooming plant, and 
took it for himself os an inheritance, and put it in his sleeping-room, 
close by his bed, for it was glorious to look upon and its fragrance was 
sweet and lovely. The little Rose-olf followed, and went from flower to 
flower — for in eat^h dwelt a little soul — and told of the murdered younp 
man, whose head was now earth beneath tho earth, and told of the evil 
brother and of the poor sister. 

“ We know it! ” said each soul in the flowers, “we know it: have 
we not sprung from the eyes and lips of the murdered man ? We know 
it ! “we know it ! ” 

• And then they nodded in a strange fashiofl with their heads. 

The Rose-elf could not at all understand how they could be so quiet, 
and he flew out to the bees that w^ere gathering honey, and told them 
the story of the wicked brother. And the bees told it to their Queen, 
and the Queen commanded that they should all kil! the murderer next 
morning. But in the night— *it w^as the first night that followed upon 
tho sister’s death — w'hen the brother was sleeping in his bed, close to 
the fragrant jasmine, each flower opened, and invisible, but armed with 
poisonous spears, the flower-souls came out and seated themselves in his 
ear, and told him bad dreams, and then flew across his lips and pricked 
his tongue with the poisonous spears. , 

“ Now we have avenged the dead man ! ” they said, and flew back 
into the jasmine’s white bells. 

When the morning came and the windows of the bed-chamber were 
opened, the Rose-elf and the Queen Bee and the whole swarm of bees 
rushed in to kill him. 

But he was dead already. People stood around bis bed, and said, 
“ The scent of the jasmine has killed him ! ’* Then the Rose-elf under- 
stood the revenge of the flowers, and told it to the Queen and to the 
bees, and the Queen hummed with the wfible swarm around the flower- 
pot. The bees were not to be driven away. Then a man carried away 
the flower-pot, and one of tho bees stung him in the baud, so that he 
let the pot fall, and it broke in pieces. 

Then they Beheld the whitened skull, and knew that the dead man 
on the bed was a murderer. 

And the Queen Bee hummed in the air, and sang of the revenge of 
tiie bees, and of the Bose-elC and said that behind the smallest leaf 
there dwells Oirs who can bring the evil to light, and repay it. 
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In the hot countries the sun bums very strongly ; there the people 
become quite mahogany brown, and in the very hottest countries they 
are even burned into negroes. But this time it was only to the hot 
countries tliat a hjarried man out of the cold regions had come. He 
thought he could roam about there just as he had been accustomed to 
do at iioino; but he soon altered his opinion. He and all sensible 
people had to nuiiain at home, where the window-shutters and doors 
were shut all day long, and it looked as if all the inmates \vere asleep 
or had gone out. The narrow street with the high houses in which he 
lived was, how(‘ver, built iii such a way that Die sun shone upon it from 
morning till evening; it was really quite unbearable! The learned man 
from the cold regions was a young man and a clever man : it seemed to 
him as if lie was sitting in a glowing oven that exhausted him greatly, 
and he became quite thin ; oven his Sliadow shrivelled up and became 
much smaller than it had been at home ; the sun even took the Shadow 
away, and it did not return till the evening when the sun went down. 
It was really a pleasure' to this. So soon as a light was brought into 

the room the Shadow stretched itself quite up the wall, farther even 
than the ceiling, so tall did it make itself ; it was obliged to stretch to 
get strength again. The learned man went out into the balcony to stretch 
himself, and so soon as the stars came out in the beautiful clear sky, he 
felt hhubolf reviving. Ou all the balconies in the streets — and in the 
hot countries there is a balcony to every window — young people now 
appeared, for one must breathe fresh air, even if one has got used to 
becoming mahogany brown; then it became lively above and below; 
the tiukers and tailors — by which we mean all kinds of people— sat 
’below in the street ; then tables aud chairs were brought out, and candles 
burned, yes, more than a thousand candles ; one talked and then sang, 
and the people walked to aud fro ; carriages drove past, mules trotted, 
IQing-lmg-ling ! ” for they had bells ou their harness; dead people 
were buried with solemn songs ; the church bells rang, and it was indeed 
very lively in the street. Only in one house, just opposite to that in 
which the learned man dwelt, it w'as quite quiet, and yet somebody lived 
there, for there were flowers upon the balcony, blooming beautifully in 
the hot sun, and they could not have done this if they had not been 
watered, so that some one niust have w^atered them ; therefore, there 
must be people in that house. Towards evening the door .was half 
opened, but it was dark, at least in the front room ; farther back, in the 
interior, music was heard. The strange learned man tho^ht this music 
very lovelv, but it was quite possible that he only imagi^d this, for out 
there in the hot countries he found everything requisite, if only there 
had been no sun. The stranger’s landlord said that he did not know 
who hod taken the opposite house — one saw nobody there, and so iar as 
the music was ooncemed, it seemed veiy monotonous to him. . 
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was just," he said, “as if some one sat there, always practising % 
piece that he could not manage — always the same piece, lie seemed 
to say, * 1 shall manage it, after all ; ’ hut he did not manage it, however 
long he played.” 

Will the stranger awake at night ? He slept with the balcony door 
open : the wind lifted up the curtain before it, and he fancied that a 
wonderful radiance came from tlie balcony of the house opposite ; all 
the flowers appeared like flames of the most gorgeous colours, and in the 
midst, among the flowers, stood a beautiful slender maiden : it seemed 
as if a radiance came from her also. His eyes were quite dazzled ; but 
he had only opened them too wide just when he awoke out of his sleep. 
With one leap he w as out of l>od ; quite quietly he crept behind the 
curtain ; but the maiden was gone, the splendour was gone, the fl owners 
gleamed no longer, but stood there as beautiTuI as ever. The door was 
ajar, and from within soiuided music, so lovely, so charming, that one 
fell into sweet thought at the sound. It was just like magic Work. But 
who Jived there P Where was the real entrance ? for towards the street 
and towards the lane at the side the whole ground floor w’as shop by 
shop,' and the people could not always run through there. 

One evening the stranger sat upon his balcony ; in the room just 
behind him a light was burning, and so it ^as quite natural that his 
Shadow fell upon the wall of^he opposite house ; yes, it sat just among 
the flowers on the balcony, and when the stranger moved his Shadow 
moved too. 

“ I think my Shadow' is the only living thing wo she yonder,” said the 
learned man. “ Look how gracefully it sits among the flowers. The 
door is only ajar, but the Shadow ought to be sensible enough to w^alk 
in and Jook round, and then come back and tell me what it has seen. 

“ Yes, you W’ould thus make yourself very useful,” said he, as if in 
sport. “*Be so good as to slip in. Now, will you go P ” And then he 
nodded at the Shad6w,and the Shadow nodded b^ck at him. “ Now go, 
but don’t stay away altogether.” 

And the stranger stood up, and the Shadow on the balcony opposite 
stood up too, and the stranger moved round, and if any one had noticed 
closely he would have remarked howr the Shadow went aw'ay in the same 
moment, straight through the half-opened door of the opposite house, as 
the stranger returned into his room and let the curtain fall. 

Next morning the learned man went out to drink coffee and read the 
papers. 

. “ What is this ? ” said he, when he camS out into the sunshine. “I 
have no Shadow ! So it really went away yesterday evening, and did not 
come back ; that ’s very tiresome.V 

And that fretted him, but not so much because the Shadow was gone 
as because he knew that there was a story of a man without a shadow. 
AH the people in the house knew this story, and if the learned man 
came home and told his own history, they would say that it was only an 
imitation, and he did not choose them to say that of him. So he would 
not speak of it at all, and that was a very sensible idea of his. 
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In the even&g he again went oat on hta balcony : he had placed thfrv ^ 
light behind him, for he knew that a shadow alwiiys wants its ' 

a screen, but he could not coax it forth. He niade himself littld, Bi$' 
made himself long, but there was no shadow, and no shadow came. >fi[e ^ 
said, “ Here, here ! ” but that did no good. ^ . 

That was vexatious, but in the warm countries every thing. growa^Oiy 
quickly, and after the lapse of a week he remarked to his great joy.hhat 
a new shadow w^as growing out of his legs when he went into the. sun* 
shine, so that the root must have remained behind. After three w>uek8 
be had quite a respectable shadow, which, wlien he started on his return 
to the North, grew more and more, so that at last it was so long and 
groat that he could very well have parted with half of it. 

' When the learned man got home he wrote books about what is true^ 
in the world, and what is good, and what is pretty ; and days went by, 
and years went by, many years. 

He was one evening sitting in bis room when there came a little quiet 
knock at the door. “ Come in ! *’ said he ; but nobody came. Then he 
opened the door, and there stood before him such a remarkably thin 
man that he felt quite uncomfortable. This man was, however, very 
ix'spectably dressed ; he looked like a man of standing. 

‘‘ Whom have I the hondur to addi^ess ? ” asked the professor. 

A li ! ” replied the genteel man, “ I thought you would not know 
me; I have become so much a body that I have got real flesh and 
clothes. You never thought to see me in such a condition. Don’t you 
know your old Shddow f You certainly never thought that I would 
come again. Things have gone remarkably well with me since I was 
with you last. I ’ve become rich in every respect : if I want to buy 
myself free from servitude 1 can do it ! ’* 

And he rattled a number of valuable charms, which hung by his watch, 
and put his hand upon the thick gold chain he wore round his neck ; and 
.diow the diamond rings glittered on his Angers I and everything was real ! 

“No, 1 cannot regain my self-possession at all!” said the learned 
man. “ What ’s the meaning of all this ? ” 

“ Nothing common,” said the Shadow. “ But you yourself don’t be- 
long to Common folks ; and I have, as you very well know, trodden in 

f our footsteps from my childhood upwards. So soon as 1 found that 
was experienced enough to find my way through the w^orld alone, I 
went away. 1 am in the most brilliant circumstances ; but 1 was seized 
with a kind of longing to see you once more before you die, ^nd 1 
w'outed to see these regions ^nce more, for one always holds by one*e|| 
fatherland. I know that .you have got another shadow : have I any<* 
thing to pay to it, or to you P You have only to tell me.” 

“ Is it really you ? ” said the learned man. “ A^y, that is wondei^,., 
fhll I Should nev^ have thought that 1 should ever meet my old ' ' 
Shadow as a man 1 ” , 

Only tell me what I have to pay,” said the Shadow, “itor I don’t 
£ke to be in any one’s debt.” 

; ilHow can yof taifc ^ay P " eaid the learned man. V Of whi^ 
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d 0 l^ e$ii there be a qaestion here P You are as free as any one ! I am 
49aoeedmg^7 pleased at your good fortune! Sit down, old friend, and 
teU me a ntue how it has happened, and what you saw in the wavla 
eoxmtriesy and ia the house op^site ours ** 

^Y«s, that I will tell you,*' said the Shadow; and it sat down. 
Bat thmi you must promise me never to tell any one m this town, 
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when y^cm meet me, that I have been your Shadow ! I have the inten-^ 
engaging mysdlf to be mamea ; 1 can do more than support a 

" ^ Quite eaajr,^* repKed the learned man ; “ I will tell nobody who' 
you nUbauj ace. Here’s my hand. 1 promise it, and my worq*s ar 
mmdasmybond.” 

^ A Shcmw’a word in return ! ’’ said thd Shadow^ for he wiai obliged 
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to talk in that way. But, by the way, it was quite wonderful how 
complete a man he had become. He was dresBed ail in black, and wore 
the venr lim;Bt black cloth, polished boots, and a hat that could be 
crushed together till it was nothing but crown and rim, besides what 
we have already noticed of him, namely, the charms, the gold neck- 
chain, and the diamond rings. The Shadow was indeed wonderfully 
well clothed; and it was just this that made a complete man of him. 

Now J will tell you,’’ said the? Sliadow ; and then he put down his 
polishcnl bc»otH as finnly as he could on the arm of the learned man’s 
now shadow that lav like a poodle dog at his feet. This was done per- 
haps from pride, perhaps so that the new shadow might stick to his 
feet; but the prostrate shadow remained quite quiet, so that it might 
listen well, for it wanted to know how one could get free and work up 
to be on«?’a own master. 

“ Do you know who lived i Hhe house opposite to us? ” aske^d the 
Shadow. “ That was the most glorious of all ; it was Poetry ! I was 
there for tlirco weeks, and that was just as il’ one had lived there a 
thousand years, and <*ould read all that has been written and composed. 
Vor this *1 Rs^v, and it is truth, I have seen everything, and 1 know 
everything ! ” 

** l^ietry ! ” cried the lehrned man. Tes, she often lives as a hermit 
in great cities. Poetry ! Yes, I myself saw her for one sii^gle brief 
moment, but sleep was heavy on my t^yes : she stood on the balcony, 
gleaming as the Northern Light gleams, dowers with living flamcH. Toll 
me! tell me! You were upon the balcony. You went through the 
door, and then ” 

“Then I was in the anlc-room,” said the Shadow. “ Y'ou sat oppo- 
site, and were always looking across at the ante-room. There was no 
light ; a kind of semi-obscurity reigned there ; but one door after 
another in a w'holc row of halls and rooms stood open, and there it was 
light ; and the moss' of light would have? killed :ne if 1 had got as far as 
to where the maiden eat. But 1 was deliberate, I took my time ; and 
that ’s what cue must do.” 

“ And w^hnt didst thou see then ? ” asked tlio learned man. 

“1 saw everything, and 1 will tell you what; but — it is really not 

E ride on my part — m a fn»e man, and w'ith the acquirements I possess, 
Asides my good position and my remarkable fortune, I wish you would 
say you to me.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” s^ the learned man. “This thou is an old 
hat)it, ana old habits are difficiilt to alter, l^ou are perfectly right, &nd 
I.vwill remember it. But now' tell me everything you saw.” 

“Everything,” said the Shadow; “for I saw' everything, and I kno't^ 
even^thing.” 

“ bow did things look in the inner room ? ” asked the learned man. 
“ Was it there as in a cool grave ? Was it there like in a holy temple ? 
Were the chambers like the starry sky, when one stands on the high 
mountains ? ” 

was there,” said the Shadow. “ 1 was certainly not 
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quite inside ; I remained in the front room, in the half darkness ; but I 
stood there remarkably well. I saw erer^hing and know eveiything. 
I have been in the ante-room at the Court of Poetry.” 

** But what did you see P Did all the gods of antiquity march through 
the halls P Did the old heroes fight there ? Did lovely children play 
there, and relate their dreams P ” 

“ I tell you that I have been there, and so you will easily understand 
that I saw everything that was to bo seen. If you had got tliere you 
would not have remained a man ; but 1 became one, and at tho same 
time 1 learned to understand my inner being and the relation in which 
T stood to Poetry. Tes, when I w'as wdth you I did not think of these 
things ; but you knOw' that w'hcncvor the sun rises or sets I am w^onder- 
fully great. In the moonshine I was almost more noticeable than you 
yourself. I did not then understand my inward being ; in the ante-room 
it was revealed to ino. I became a man I I came out ripe. But you 
w^ere no longer in tho warm countries. 1 was ashamed to go about as 
a man in the state 1 was then in : I required boots, clothes, and all this 
human varnish by which a man is known. I hid myself; yes, I can 
confide a secret to you — you will not put it into a book. I hid myself 
under the cake-woman’s gown; the woman hai^no idea how much she 
concealed. Only in the evening did I go out: I ran about the streets 
by moonlight ; 1 strc'tchcd myself quite long up the wall : that tickled 
my back quite agreeably. 1 ran up and down, looked through the 
highest windows into the halls and through the roof, where nobody 
could see, and 1 saw w^hat nobody saw and what nobody ought to see. 
On the whole it is a bad world : I should not like to be a man if I were 
not allowed to be of some consequence. I saw the most iucoinnre- 
hensible things going an among men, and women, and parents, and Moar 
incomparable children.’ I saw what no one else knows, but what they 
all would be very glad to know, namely, bad goings on at their neigh- 
bours’. If 1 had written a newspaper, how it would have been read f 
But I wrote directly to tho persons interested, and there was terror in 
every tow^n to which I camo. Thev were so a&aid of me tliat they w'cre 
remarkably fond of me. The professor made me a professor ; the tailor 
gave me new clothes (I am well provided) ; the coining superintendent 
coined money for me ; the women declared I was handsome : and thus I 
became the man I am. And now, farewell ! Here is my card ; 1 live 
on the sunny side, and am always at home in rainy weather.” 

And the Shadow went away. ^ 

“ That was very remarkable,” said the learned man. 

Tears and days passed by, and the Shadow came again. 

“ How goes it ? ” he asked. 

** Ah ! ” said the learned man, I ’m writing about the true, the good,^ 
and the beautiful ; but nobody cares to hear of anything of the kind z 
1 am quite in despair, for I take that to heart.” 

** That J do not,” said the Shadow. ** I ’m becoming fat and hearfy, 
and that 'a what one must try to become. You don’t understand the 
world, and yqa^re getting ill You must travel. 1 11 make * 
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tbii Bummer ; will you go too ? I should like to have a travelling com- 
panion ; will you go with me as my shadow P I shall be very happy to 
take you, and I *11 pay the expenses.** 

“I suppose you travel verv farp” said the learned man. 

As you take it,** replied the Shadow. “ A journey wdll do you a 
great deal of good. Will you be my shadow ? — then you shall hare 
everything on the journey for nothing.” 

” That ’a too strong ! *’ said the learned man. 

But it *8 the way of the world,’* said the Shadow, ‘^and so it will 
remain ! ” And he w ent away. 

Tlic learned man was not at all fortunate. Sorrow and care pursued 
him, and wliat ho said of the true and the good and the beautiful was 
as little valued by most people os a nutmeg would be by a cow^ At 
last he became quite ill. 

“You really look like a shadow!” people said; and a shudder ran 
through him at tlieae words, for he attachcHl a peculiar meaning to them. 

“ You must go to a watering-place I ” said the Shadow, who came to 
pay him a visit. “ There ’a no other help for you. I ’ll take you with 
me, for the sake of old acquaintance. I’ll pay the expenses of the 
journey, and you shall make a description of it, and shorten time for 
mo on the w^ay. I Avatft to visit a watering-place. My beard doesn’t 
grow quite as it should, and that is a kind of illness ; and a beard I 
must nave. Now, be reasonable and accept my proposal: wre shall 
travel like co^mrodes.” 

And they travelled. The Shadow was master now, and the master 
was shadow : they drove together, they rode together, and walked side 
by side, and before and behind each other, just as the sun happened to 
stand. The Shadow always knew when to take the place of honour. 
The learned man did not particularly notice this, for be had a very good 
heart, and was moreover particularly mild and friendly. Then one day 
the master said to the Shadow, 

“As we have in this way become travelling companions, and have 
also from childhood’s days grown up with one another, shall we not 
drink brotherhood P That sounds more confidential.” 

“ You *re saying a thing there,” said the Shadow, who was now really 
the master, “ that is said in a very kind and straightforward way. I 
Vill ^>0 just as kind and straightforward. You, who are a learned gen- 
tleman, know very well how wonderful nature is. There are some men 
who cannot bear to smell brown paper, they become sick at it ; others 
shudder to the marrow of^heir bones if one scratches with ® iiail upon 
a pane of glass ; and 1 for my part have a similar feeling when any one 
says * thou ’ to me ; 1 feel mysmf, as I did in my first position with you, 
oppressed by it. You see that this is a feeling, not pride. I cannot 
let you say *thou * • to me, but I will gladly say 'thou* to you; and 
thus your wish will be at any rate partly fulfilled.*’ 


fiy ttnent. people who have ^ teak broth whocKl'’addi«ttQichottierM«^^ 
pmerehce to the more owemonioiit **]rott.^ 
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And now the Shadow addressed his former master' as ** thou.'* 

That 'b rather strong/* said the latter, that 1 am to say ^ you/ 
while he says ^ thou.* *’ Sut he was obliged to submit to it. 

They came to a bathing-place, where many strangers were, and among 
them ad)eautiful young Prmcess, who had this disease, that she saw too 
sharply, which was veiy' disquieting. She at once saw that the new 
arrival was a very diderent personae from all the rest. 

“ They say he is hero to get his beard to grow ; but I see the real 
reason — he can’t throw a shadow.” 

She had now become inquisitive, and therefore she at once began a 
conversation with the strange gentleman on the promenade. As n 
Princess, she was not obliged to use much ceremony, therefore she said 
outright to him at once, 

“ Your illness consists in this, that you can't throw a shadow.” 

“Your Koyal Highness must be much better,” replied the Shadow. 
” I know your illness consists in this, that you see too sharply ; but you 
have got the better of that. I have a very unusual shadow : don’t you 
see the person who always accompanies me? Other people have a 
coimnon shadow, but I don’t love what is common. One often gives 
one’s servants finer cloth for tlicir liveries than one wears oneself, and 
so I have let my shadow deck himself out like a separate person; yea, 
you see I have even given him a shadow of his own. That cost very 
much, but 1 like to have something peculiar.** 

“ How ! ” said the Princess, “ can I really have been cured ? This is the 
best bathing-place inexistence ; water has wonderful*powcr now-a-days. 
But 1 ’m not going away from here yet, for now it begins to be amusing. 
The foreign Prince — for he must ho a Prince—pleases me remarkably 
well. I only hope his board won’t grow, for if it does he *11 go away.** 

That evening the Princess and the Shadow danced together in the 
great ball-room. She was light, but he was still lighter ; never hod she 
seen such a dancer. She told him from what country she came, and he 
knew the country — ^he had been there, but just when she had been 
absent. He had looked through the windows of her castle, from below 
as well as from above ; he had learned many circumstances, and could 
therefore make allusions, and give replies to the Princess, at which she 
marvelled greatly. She thought he must be the cleverest man in all the 
world, and was inspired with great respect for all his knowledge. And 
when she danced with him again, she fell in love with him, and the 
Shadow noticed that particularly, for she looked him almost through 
and through with her eyes. They danced Hjogether once niore, and she 
was nearly telling him, but she was discreet : she thought of her coiuatry, 
and her kingdom, and of the many people over whom she was to rule. 

is a clever man,” she said. to herself, ‘‘and that is well, and he 
dances cwitaDy, and that is well too ; but has he well-grounded know- 
ledge ? That is just as important, and he must be examined.” 

And she immediately ^ut such a difficult question to him, that she 
could not have answerra it herself; and the Shadow made a wry face. 

*** You cannot answer ine that,” said the Princess. 
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*' I loamed that in my childhood,” re])lied the Shadow, “and I believe 
my very ahadow, atanding yonder by the dour, conld answer it.” 

“ Yovir shadow ! ” cried the Princess : “ that would be very remark* 
able.” 

1 do not assert as quite certain that ho can do bo>*’ said the Shadow, 
“ but 1 am almost inclined to believe it. But your Bojal Highness will 
allow mo to remind you that lie is so proud of passing for a man, that, 
if he is to be in a good humour, and he should be so to answer rightly, 
ho must be treated just like a man.” 

“I like tliui,” said the Princess. 

And now she went to the learned man at the door ; and she spoke 
witli liini of sun and moon, of the green forests, and of people near 
«md far oil'; and tlie learned man answered very <‘leverly and very well. 

“ What a man that must be, who has such a clever shadow ! ” she 
thought. “It would be a real blessing for my country and for my 
people if I cliose him ; and 1 ’ll do it ! ” 

And tluiy soon struck a bargain — the Princess and the Shadow ; but 
no one was to know anything of it till she had returned to her kingdom. 

“ No one — not even my shadow',” said the Shadow ; and for this he 
had especial reasons. 

And they came to the dountiy where the Princess ruled, and where 
w'as her liomo. 

“ Listen, my friend,” said the Shadow to the learned man. “ Novr I 
am as lucky and powerful as any one can become, 1 ’ll do something 
particular for yon, * Yon sliall live w'ith me in my palace, drive tvith me 
in the royal carriage, and have a hundred thousand dollars a year ; but 
you must let yourself be called a shadow by every one. and may never 
say that- you were once a man ; and onco a year, when I sit on the 
bidcoijy and show myself, you must lie at my feet as it becomes my 
shadow' to do. Por I ivill tell you 1 ’m going to marry the Princess, and 
this evenina the Avodding w'ill be held.” 

“ Now, that ’s too strong ! ” said the learned man. “ I w'on’t do it ; I 
won’t have it. That would bo cheating the whole country and the 
Princess too. 1 ’ll tell everything — ^tliat I ’m the man and you are the 
Shadow', and that you only w’ear men’s clothes ! ” 

“ No one wouhl believe that,” said the Shadow'. “ Be. reasonable, or 
I ’ll call the watch.” 

“ I ’ll go straight to the Princess,” said the learned man. 

“ But 1 ’ll go tirst,” said the Shadow ; “ and vou shall go to prison.” 

And that was so ; for the sentinels obeyed fiim of whom they knew 
that he was to marry the Princess. 

“ You tremble,” said the Princess, when the Shadow came to her. 
“ Has anything happened P You must not be ill to-day, when we ore 
to have our wedding.” 

“ 1 have experienced the most terrible thing that can happen,” said 
the Shadow. “ Only think ! — such a poor shallow brain cannot bear 
mueh — only think ! my shadow has gone mad : he fancies he has become 
4 man, and — only thiw ! — ^that I am his shadow.” 
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" This is terrible ! ” said the Princess. He ’s locked up, I hope ? ” 
Certainly. 1 *in airaid he will never recover.” 

“Poor shadow!” cried the Princess, “he’s very unfortunate. It 
would really be a good action to deliver him from his little bit of life. 
And when I tliink how prone the people are, now-a-days, tt» take the 
part of the low against the high, it eceins to me quite necessary to put 
him quietly out of the way.” 

“ That ’s certainly very hard, for he was n faithful servant,” said the 
Shadow ; and he pretended to sigh. 

“ You ’ve a noble character,” said the Princess, and she bowed before 
him. 

In the evening the whole town w^as illuminated, and cannon were 
fired — bang ! — and the soldiers ])resentcd arms. That iras a wedding ! 
The Princess and the Shadow' stepped out on the balcony to show thcmi- 
selves and receive another cheer. 

The Itjarned man heard nothing of all this festivity, for he had already 
been cjkccuted. 


Tilt: ANCJKL. 

WuENEVEit a good cLihl (lici?t, an angc-1 from licaw ii comes dow’^n to 
earth and takes the dead child in his arms, spreads out his great white 
wdngs, and flies away over iill the places the child has loved, .an d picks 
quite a hand-full of flow'crs, w'hich he carries up t<j the Almighty, that 
they may bloom in heaven more brightly than on earth. And the 
Father presses all the flowers to His heart ; but He kisses the flower that 
pleases Him best, and tho flower is then endowed with a voice, and can 
join in the great chorus of praise ! * 

“ See” — this is what an angel said, as he carried a dead child up to 
heaven, and the child heard, as if in ii dr6am, and they went on over 
the remons of home where the little child had played, and they came 
throu^ gardens with beautiful flowers — “ which ot these shall we take 
with us to plant in heaven ? ” asked the angel. 

Now there stood near them a slender, beautiful rose bush; but a 
w'icked hand had broken the stem,«o that all the branches, covered with 
half-opened buds, were hanging around, quito withered. 

“ The poor rose bush 1 ” said tho child. “ T^e it, that it may bloom 
up yonder.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child, and the little one half 
op^ed his eyes. They plucked some of the rich flowers, but also took * 
with them the despised buttercup and the wild pansy. 

“Now we have flowers,” said the child. 

And the nodded, but be did not yet fly upwards to heaven. It 
wm night and quite silent. They remained in the great city ; they 
floated about there in a small street, where lay whole heaps of straw, 
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ashes, and sweepings, for it had been removal-day. There lay fragments 
of plates, bits of plaster, rags, and old hats, and all this did not look 
well. And the angel pointed amid all this confiisioii to a few fragments 
of a flower-pot, and to a lump of earth winch had fallen out, and which 
was kept together by the roots of a great dried field flower, which was 
' of no use, and had therefore been throWh out into the street. 

** We will take that with us,” said the angel. ** I will tell you why, 
as we fly onward. 

<< Down yonder in the narrow lane, in the low cellar, lived a poor sick 
boy ; from his childhood he had been bedridden. When he was at his 
best he could go up and down the room a few times, leaning on crutches ; 
that was the utmost he could do.' For a few days in summer the sun- 
beams would penetrate for a few hours to the ground of the cellar, and 
when the poor boy sat there and the sun shone on him, and he looked 

I t the red1l>lood in his three fingers, as he held them up before hia fiiee^ 
e would say, * Yes, to-day he has been out ! ’ He knew the forest with, 
l beautiful vernal green only from the fact that the neighbour's sen 
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brouglit him the first green branch of a beech tree, and ho held that np 
over his head, and dreamed he was in the beech wood where the sun 
shone and the birds sang. On a spring day the neighbour's boy also 
brought him field Bowers, and among these was, by chance, one to which 
the root was banging ; and so It was planted in a flower-pot, and placed 
by the bed, close to the window. And the flovrer had been planted by 
a fortunate hand ; and it grew, threw out new shoots, and bore flowers 
every year. It became as a splendid flower garden to the sickly boy — 
his little treasure here on eartli. He watered it, and tended it, and took 
care that it hod the benefit of every ray of sunlight, down to the last 
that struggled in through tlio narrow wnndow ; and the flower itself was 
woven into his dreams, for it grew for him and gladdened his eyes, and 
spread its • fragrance about him; and towards it hd turned in death, 
when the Father called him. He has now been with the Almighty for 
a year ; for a year the flower has stood forgotten in the window, and is 
withered; and thus, at the removal, it has been tlirown out into the 
dust of the street. And this is the flower, the poor withered flower, 
which we have taken into our nosegay ; for this flower has given more 
joy than the richest flower in a Queen's garden ! *’ 

** But how do you know' all this ? " asked J;he child which the angel 
was carrying to lieaven. 

“ I know it," said the angel, for I myself was that little boy who 
walked on crutches ! 1 know my flower w^ell ! 

And the child opened his eyes and looked into the glorious happy 
face of tho angel ; and at the same moment they entered the regions 
where there is peace and joy. And the Father pressed the dead child 
to His bosom, and then it received wdngs like the angel, and flew hand 
in hand with him. And the Almighty pressed all tiie flowers to His 
heart ; but He kissed the dry withered field flower, and it received a 
voice and sang with all the angels hovering around — some near, and 
some in wider circles, and some in infinite distance, but all equally 
happy. And they all sang, little and great, the good happy child, and 
the poor field flower that had lain there , withered, thrown among the 
dust, in the rubbish of the removal-day, in the narrow dork lone. 


TWELVE BY THF« MAIL. 

It was bitterly cold ; the sky gleamed with stars, and not a breeae 
was stirring. 

Bump ! an old pot was throwm at tbe neighbours’ house doors. Bang ! 
^fmng ! went the gun ; for they were welcoming the New Year* It was 
New Year’s-eve ! The church clock was striking twelve ! 

Tan-ta-ra-ra! the mail came lumbering up. The great carriago 
stopped at ijie gate of the town. There were twelve persona in it ; Si 
the places were taken. 
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“ Hurirah ! liurrah ! ** sang the people in the houses of the town, for 
the Year was being welcomed, and as the clock struck they stood 
up with the filled glass in their hand, to drink success to the new comer, 

“ JIap])y ew Year ! ** was the cry. “ A pretty wife, plenty of money, 
and no sorrow or care ! ** 

l%is wish was passed round, and then glasses were clashed together 
till they rang again, and in front of the town gate the post-carriage 
stopped with the strange guests, the twelve travellers. 



And who were these strangers ? Each of them had his passport and 
his luggage with him ; they oven brought presents for me and for you 
and for all the people of the little town. Who are they ? What did 
they want P ana what did they bring with them ? ^ * 

“ Good morning ! ’* tliey cried to the sentry at the town gate. 

** Good morning !” replied the sentry, for the clock struck twelve. 

Your name and profession ? the sentry inquired of the one who 
alighted first from the carriage. 

“See yourself, in the passport,’^ replied the man. “I am myself! ” 
And a capital fellow he looked, arrayed in a bear-skin and fur boots. " I 
am the man on whom many persons fix their hopes. Come to me to- 
morrow, and I ’ll give you a New Tear’s present. I throw pence and 
dollars among the people, I even give balls, thirty-one bidls ; out I can* 
not devote more than thuiy-one nights to this. My ships are frozen 




become twenty-eight days old. Sometimes they pop me in an extra day> 
but I trouble myself very little about tliat. Ilurroli ! ’* 

“ You must not shout so ! ” said the sentry. 

“ Certainly, I may shout ! ” retorted tho man. I ’m Prince Carnival, 
travelling under the name of Febeuaby ! ’* 

The third now got out. He looked like Fasting itself, but carried his 
nose very high, for be was related to the “ Forty Knights,” and was a 
weather prophet. But that ’a nqt a profitable office, and that^’s why he 
praised fating. In his button-hole he had a little bunch of violets, but 
they were veiy small. 

“ Mabgh ! MABon; ! ” the fourth called after him, and slapped him on 
the shoulder. ** Do you smell nothing ? Go quickly into the guard- 
room ; there they ’re drinking punch, your favourite drink ! I can smell 
it ab^y out here. Forward, Master Mabcu 1 
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But it was not true ; the speaker only wanted to let him fed t)ieinflu« 
ence of his own name, and make an Apbil fool of him ; for with that 
the fourth began his career in the town. He looked very jovial, did 
little work, hut had the more holidays. . 

“ If it were only a little more steady in the world ! ” said he ; ** but 
sometimes one is in a good humour, sometimes in a bad one, according 
to circumstances ; now rain, now sunshine. I am a kind of house and 
office«letting agent, also a manager of funerals. I can laugh or cry, 
according to circumstances. Here in this box I have my summer ward- 
robe, but it would be very foolish to put it on. Here 1 am now ! On 
Sundays I go out walking in shoes and silk stockings, and with a muff! ** 

After him, a lady came out of the carriage. She called herself Miss 
May. Slie wore a summer costume and overshoes, a light green dress, 
and anoiuoncs in her hair, and she was so scented with wild thyme that 
the sentry had to sneeze. 

** God bless you ! ” she said, and that was her salutation. 

How pretty she was ! and she was a singer, not a theatre singer nor a 
ballad singer, but a singer of the woods, or she roamed through the gay 
green forest, and sang there for her own amusement. 

“ Now comes the young dame 1 ” said those in the carriage. 

And the young dame stepped out, delicate, proud, and pretiy. It was 
easy to sec that she was Mistress J une, accustomed to be served by 
drowsy marmots. She gave a great feast on the longest day of the year, 
that the guests might have time to partake of the many dishes at her 
table. She, indeocf, kept her own carriage ; but still she travelled in the 
mail with the rest, because she wanted to show that she was not high- 
minded. But she was not without protection ; her elder brother July 
was with her. . 

He was a plump young fellow, clad in summer garments, and with a 
Panama hat. Ho bad but little baggage with him, because it was cum- 
bersome in the great heat ; therefore he had only provided himself with 
swimming trousers, and those are not much. 

Then came the^motlier herself, Madam August, wholesale dealer in 
fruit, proprietress*of a large number of fishponds, and land cultivator, in 
a great crinoline ; she was fat and hot, could use her hands well, and 
would herself carry out beer to the workmen in the fields. 

** In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” said she : that is 
written in the Book. Afterwards come the excursions, dance and play- 
ing in the greenwood, and t];ie harvest feasts I ” 

She was a thorougli housewife. 

After her, a man came out of the coach, a pointer, Mr. Master-colouier 
SxPTEMBXB. The forest had to receive him ; the leaves were to change 
their colours, but how beautifully ! when he wished it ; soon the wood 
AncfAn^d with red, yellow, and Drown. The master whistled like the 
am th^ magpie, was a quick workman, and wound the brown green hop 
morrows round his beer-jug. That was an ornament for the jug, and lio 
dollanA guod idea of ornament. There he stood wi& his coloiuvpot^ sad 
not de^as his whole luggage. 
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A landed pmprieter followed him, one who cared for the ploughing 
and preparing of the laud, and alim for field sports. Squire Octoiusb 
brought his dog and his gun with him, and had nuts in his game-bag. 

Crack ! crack ! He hi^ much Baggage, even an English plough ; and 
he spoke of farming, but one could scarcely hear what he said, for the 
coughing and gasping of his neighbour. 

It was Novembeb who coughed so violently as he got out. He was 
very much plagued by a cold ; he was continuwy having recourse to his 
pocket-handkerchief, and yet, he said, he wras obliged to accompany the 
servant girls, and initiate them into their new winter service. He said 
lie should get rid of his cold when he went out wood-cutting, and had 
to saw and split wood, for he was sawyer-master to the firewood guild. 
He spent his evenings cutting the wooden soles for skates, for he knew, 
he said, that in a lew weeks there would be occasion to use these amusing 
aboes. 

At length appeared the lost passenger, old Mother Dscshbeb, with 
her fire-stool. The old lady was cold, but her eyes glistened like two 
bright stars. She carried on her arm a flower-pot, in which a little fir 
tree was growing. 

“ This tree I will guard and cherish, that it »iay g^ow large by 
Christinas-eve, and may reach from the ground to the ceiling, and may 
rear itself upward with flaming candles, golden apples, and little carved 
figures. The fire-stool warms like a stove. 1 bring the story-book out 
of my pocket and read aloud, so that all the children in the room be- 
come quite quiet ; but the little figures on the trees become lively, and 
tbe little waxen angel on the top spreads out his wings of gold leaf, 
flies down from his green perch, and kisses great and small in the room', 
yes, even the poor ^Idren who stand out in the passage and in the 
str^t, singing the carol about the Star of Bethlehem. 

“ Well, now the coach may drive away ! ” said the sentry : " we have 
the whole twelve. Let the chaise drive up.” • 

** First let all the tw'elve come in to me,” said the captain on duty, 
“ one after the other. The passports I will keep here. Each of them 
is available for a month ; when that has passed, I shall write their b<jha- 
viouT on each passport. Mr. January, have the goodness to come here.” 

And Mr. January stepped forward. 

** When a year is passed I think I shall be able to tell you what the 
twelve have brought to me, and to you, and to all of us. Now I do not 
know it, and they don’t know it themselves, probably, for we live in 
strange times.” 



MY rosr OF OBbEUVATION. 


WHAT THE MOON SAW. 

INTRODUCTION. 

4 

It is a strange thing, that when I feel most fervently and most deej)ly,' 
my hands land my tongue seem alike tied, so that 1 cannot rightly describe 
or accurately portray the thoughts that are rising within me ; and yet I 
am a painter : xny eye tells joe as much as that, and all my fltiends who 
have seen my skefccliea and fancies say the san^e. 

I am a poor lad, and live in one of the narrowest of lanes ; but I do 
not want for light, as tnv room is high irn in the house, with an extensive 
project over the neighbouring roofs. During the first few days I went 
^to live in ihe to^, I l^t low-spirited and solitaiy enough. Instead of 
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the forest ana the green hills of former days, 1 had here only a forest 
of chimney-pots to look out upon. And then 1 had not a single friend ; 
not one familiar face greeted me. 

So one evening 1 sat at the window, in a desponding mood; and 
presently I opened the casement and looked out. Oh, how my heart 
leaped up with joy ! Here was a well-known face at last — a round, 
friendly countenance, the face of a good friend 1 bad known at homo. 
In fact, it was the Moon that looked in upon me. He was quite 
unchanged, the dear old Moon, and had the same face exactly that he 
used to show when he peered down upon me through the wdllow trees 
on the moor. 1 kissed my hand to nim over and over again, as he 
shone far into my little room ; and he, for bis part, promised me that 
every evening, when he came abroad, lio would look in upon mo for a 
few moments. This promise he has faithfullj^ kept, it is a pity that 
ho can only stay such a short time when he comes. Whenever he 
appears, he tells mo of one thing or another that hC has seen on the 
previous night or on that same evening. 

“ Just paint the scenes 1 doscribo to jrou ** — this is what he said to 
me — “and you will have a very pretty picture-book.’* 

1 have foUow*cd his injunction for many evenings. I could make up 
a new “Thousand and One Nights,” in my •own way, out of these 
pictures, but the number might bo too great, after all. The pictures I 
nave here given have not been chosen at random, but follow in their 
proper order, just as they w’cre described to me. Some great gifted 
painter, or some poet or musician, may make something more of them 
if he likes ; what I have given l^ere are only hasty sketches, hurriedly 
put upon the paper, with some of my own thoughts interspersed ; for 
the Moon did not come to me every oveuing — a cloud sometimes hid 
his fSftee from me. 


FIRST EVENING. 

» 

“Last night” — I am quoting the Moon’s own words — “last 'night 
I was gliding through the cloudless Indian sky. My face was morrored 
in the waters of the Ganges, and my beams strove to pierce through 
the thick intertwining boughs of the bananas, arching beneath me like 
the tortoise’s shell. Forth from the thicket tripped a Hindoo maid, 
light as a gazelle, beautiful as Eve. Aiiy and ethereal as a vision, and 
yet sharply defined amid the Burrounding shadow^s, stood fhis daughter 
of Hinaostan: I could read on her delicate brow the thought that 
had brought her hither. The thorny creeping plants tore Ircr sandals, 
but for all that she came ^pidly forward. The deer that had come 
down to the river to quench their thirst, sprang by with a startled 
bound, for in her hand the maiden bore a lighted lamp. 1 could see 
the blood in her delicate finger-tips, as she spread them for a screen 
before the dancing fiame. She came down to the stream, and set the 
lamp upon th^ water,. and let it float awav. The flame flickered to and 
&Q, ana seemed ready to expire ; but still the lamp burnea on, and the 
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(prl’s black aparkling ejee, half veiled behind their long silken lashes, 
followed it with a gaze of earnest intensity. 8he well knew that if 
the lamp continued to bum so long as she could keep it in sight, her 
betrothed was still alive ; but if the lamp was suddenly extinguished he 
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was dead. And the lamp burned bravely on, and she fell on her knees, 
wd prayed. Near her in the grass lay a speckled snake, but she heeded 
it not — she thought only of Bramah and of her betrothed. ‘ He lives ! ’ 
she shouted joyfully, ‘ he lives ! ’ And from the mountains the echo 
came back upon her, ' he lives ! * ” 


SECOND EVENING. 


“Txsmkdat," said the Moon to me, “ I looked down upon 
courtyard surrounded on all sides by houses. In the courtyard sii^ 
elucku^ hen with eleven chickens ; and a pretty little giri was running 
and jumping around them. The hen was firightened, and screamed, and 
Bfwead out her wings over the little brood. Ihen the girl’s father 
out and scolded her; and I glided away and thought no more of the 
mattw. 
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for I looked througb a hole in the hen-house wall. * I was an^ with 
the wilful child, and felt glad when her father came out and scolded her 
more violently than yesterday, holding her roughly by the arm ; she held 
down her head, and her blue eyes were full of large tears. ‘ What are 
YOU about here P ’ he asked. She wept and said, ^ 1 wanted to kiss the 
hen and beg' her pardon for frightening her yesterday ; but I was afraid 
to tell you.’ 

"And the father kissed the innocent child’s forehead, and I kissed 
her on the mouth and eyes.” 


THIED EVENING. 

* 

" Ik the narrow street round the comer yonder — it is so narrow that 
xny beams can only glide for a minute along the walls of the house, but 
in'thot minato I see enough to leam what the world is made of-^in that 
narrow street I saw a woman. Sixteen years ago that woman was a 
dbild, playing in t]^ garden of the old parsonage in the couniry. The 
hedges of rose boshes were old, and the flowers were faded. They 
stalled wild over the paths, and the ragged branches grew up among 
the boughs of the apple trees ; here and there were a few roses still in 
bldom — not so &ir as Ihe queen oT flowers generally appears, but still 
th^ had eolour and aoent too. The clergyman’s little daughter 
iqppea]|^ to me a far lovdier rose, as she aat on her stool under tibe 
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straggling bedge, bugging and caressing ber doll with the battered 
pasteboard cheeks. 

Ten years afterwards I saw ber again. I beheld her in a splendid 
baU-rooDi : she was the beautiful bride of a rich merchant. I rejoiced 
at her happiness, and sought her on calm quiet evenings — ah, nobody 
tliinks of my clear eyo and my silent glance ! Alas ! my rose ran wild, 
like the rose bushes m the garden of the parsonage. There are tragedies 
in every-day life, and to-night I saw the last act of one. 

She was lying in bed in a house in that narrow street ; she was sick 
unto death, and the cruel landlord came up, and tore away the thin 
coverlet, her only protection against the cold. ‘ Get up ! ’ said he ; ‘ your 
fhco is enough to frighten one. Get up and dres^ yourself. Give me 
money, or 1 *11 turn you out into the street Quick — get up ! * She 
answered, ‘ Alas ! death is gnawing at my heart. Let me rest.* But 
he forced her to get up and bathe her face, and put a wreath of roses 
in her hair ; and he placed her in a chair at the window, with a candle 
burning beside her, and went a^ ay. 

“ I looked at ber, and she was sitting motionless, with her hands in 
her lap. The wind cauglit the open window and shut it with a crash, 
so that a psne came clattq^ing down in fragments ; but still she never 
moved. Tho curtain caught hre, and the flames played about her face ; 
and then I saw that she was dead. There at the window sat the dead 
woman, preaching a sermon against sin — my poor faded rose out of the 
parsonage garden ! V 


FOURTH EVENING. 

“ This evening I saw a German play acted, said the Moon. “ It was 
in a little town. A stable bad been turned into a theatre ; that is to 
say, the stable had been left standing, and had been turned into private 
boxes, and all the timber work had been covered with coloured paper. 
A little iron chandelier hung beneath the ceiling, and that it might be 
made to disappear into the ceiling, as it does in great theatres, when the 
ting-ting of the prompter's bell is heard, a great inverted tub had been 
placed just above it. 

^ Ting-ting I * and the little iron chandelier suddenly rose at least 
half a yard and disappeared in the tub ; and that was the sign that the 
play was going to begin. A young nobleman and his lady, who happened 
to bo passing through the little town, were present at the performance, 
and consequently the house ^ss crowded. But under the chandelier 
was a vacant space like a little crater : not a single soul sat there, for 
the tallow was dropping, drip, drip ! I saw everything, for it was so 
warm in there that every loophole had been opened. The male and 
female servants stood outside, peeping through the chinks, although a 
real policeman was inside, threatening them with a stick. Close by the 
orchestra could bo seen the noble young couple in two old arm-chairs, 
which were usually occupied by his worship the mayor and faia lady ; 
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followinpj ono of the tiiider Bervant^ into die great empty throDC-room^ 
for this was the apartment she w^anted to see — that she was resolved to 
yee ; it had cost her many a little sacTifice and many a coaxing 'word to 
penetrate thus far. She iblded her thin hands, and looked round with 
an air (»f reverence, as if she had been in a church. 

‘ .Here it was ! ’ she said, ‘ here ! ’ And she approached the throne, 
from which hung the rich velvet fringed with gold lace. ‘ There/ Hho 
exclaimed, ‘ there ! ’ and she knelt and kissed the purple carpet. I think 
she was actually w<'epiiig. 

• But it was not thin very velvet ! ’ observed the footman, JUid a smile 
played about bis mouth. 

** ‘ True, but it was this vorv place,* replied the woman, ‘ and it must 
have looked just like this.* 

“‘It looked so, and yet it did not,* observed the man: ‘the tvindows 
were beaten in, and the doors were oif their Iduges, and there was blood 
upon the floor.* 

“ ‘ But for all that you can say, my grandson died upon the throne of 
France. Died!* mournfully repeated the old woman. 

“I do not think another word was spoken, and they soon qtiiited the 
hall. The evening twilight faded, and my light slioue doubly vivid upon 
the rich velvet that covered the throne of France. 

“Now, wdio do you think this jmor woman was ? Listen, I will tell 
you a siorv. , 

“ It liappcned, in the Ibwolution of July, on the evening of the most 
brilliantly victorious day, w'lieii every house was a fortress, every w indow 
a br(\ast\vork. The people stormed the Tuileries. Even women and 
children were to be found among the combatants. They penetrated 
into the apartments and halls of the ])alace. A poor half-grown boy in 
a ragged blouse fought among the older insurgents. ^Mortally wounded 
with several bayonet thrusts, lie sank down. This happened in the 
throne-room. Tiicy laid the bleeding youth ujion tlie throne of France, 
wrapped the velvet round his w'ouuda, and his blood streamed forth 
upon the imperial purple. There was a picture I the splendid hall, the 
fighting groups ! A torn flag lay upon the ground, the tricolor was 
weaving above the bayonets, and on the throne lay the poor lad with the 
pale glorified countenance, his eyes turned towards the sky, his limbs 
writlung in the death agony, his breast bare, and his poor tattered 
clothing half hidden by the rich velvet embroidered with silver lilies. 
At the boy’s cradle a prophecy had been spoken : ‘ He will die on the 
throne of .Prance ! * The mother’s heart had fondly imagined a second 
Napoleon.- 

“ My beams have kissed the wreath of immortelles on his grave, and 
this night they kissed the forehead of the old grandame, while in a 
ilream the picture floated before her which thou mayest draw — the 
[>oor boy on the throne of France.” 
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SIXTH EVENING. 

I *TE been in Upsala,*’ said the Moon : “ I looked down upon the 
great plain covered with coarse grass, and upon tlie barren fields. I 
mirrored my face in the Tyria river, while the steaniboat drove the fish 
into the rushes. Beneath me floated the waves, throwing long shadows 
on tl)c so-called graves of Odin» Thor, and Friga. In the scanty turf 
that covers the hill-side, names have been cut.* There is no monument 
here, no memorial on which the traveller can have his name carved, no 
rocky wall on wliose surface he can got it painted ; so visitors have tlio 
turf cut away for that purpose. The naked earth peers t hrough in the 
form of great letters and names; these form a network over the whole 
hill. Here is an immortality, whieh lasts till the fresh turf grows! 

“Up ou the hill stood a man, a poet, lie emptied the mead horn 
with the broad silver rim, and murmured a name. He begged the winds 
not to betray him, but T lu'ard the naimj. 1 knew it. A count’s coronet 
sparkles above it, and lluTehire he did not H]>eak it out. 1 smiled, for 
I knew that a poet’s crown adorned his own name. The nobility of 
Eleanora d’Este is attached to tlw^ name of Tasso. And 1 also know 
"where the Ttose of Beauty blooms ! ’* * 

Thus spake the jVloon, and a cloud came betwTcn us. May no cloud 
separate the poet from the rose ! 

HEYl^yiTll EVENING. 

“Along the margin of the shore stretches a forest of firs and beeches, 
and fresh and fragrant is this wood; hundreds of nigliiingales visit it 
every spring. Close beside it is the sea, the ever-changing sea, and 
between the two is placed the broa<l high road. One carriage after 
another rolls over it ; but 1 did not follow llicrn, fdr my eye loves best 
to rest upon one point. A Hun’s Oravef lies there, and the sloe and 
blackthorn grow luxuriantly among the stones. Here is true poetry in 
nature. 

“ And how do you think men appreciate this poetry ? I "will tell you 
what I heard there last evening and during the night. 

“ First, two rich landed proprietors came driving by. *TIioh(* are 
glorious trees 1 ’ said the first. ‘ Certainly ; tliero are ten loads of 
iirew’ood in each,’ observed the other: ‘it will be a hard winf'^r, and lust 
year we got fourteen dollars a load ’ — and they were gone. ‘ Tho road 
hero is wretched,’ observed another man who drove past. ‘ That *h the 
fault of those horrible trees,* replied his neighbour; ‘there is no free 
current of air ; the "wind can only come from the sea ’ — and they were 
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gone. The stage coach went rattling past. All tlie passengers were 
asleep at this beautiful spot. The postillion blew his horn, but he only 
thought, ‘1 can play capitally. It sounds well here. I wonder if 
those in there like it?’— and the stage coach vanished. Then two 
young fellows came gaJ lopping up on horseback. There ’s youth and 
spirit in the blood here ! thought I ; and, indeed, they looked with a 
smile at the moss-grown hill and thick forest. * 1 should not dislike a 
wall;: here with the miller’s Christine,’ said one — and they flew past. 



THB POOR r.Ii:L BESTS OX TTIB nrx’S OBAVE. 


** The flowers scented ilu' air ; every breath of air was hushed : it 
seemed as if the sea were a part of the sky that stretched above the 
deep valley. A carriage rolled by. Six people were sitting in it. Four 
of them were asleep ; the fifth was thinking of his new summer coat, 
which would suit him admirably ; the sixth turned to the coachman and 
asked him if there were anything remarkable coudected with yonder heap 
of stones. ‘No,’ replied the coachman, ‘it’s only a heap of stones; 
but the trees are renmrkable.’ ‘How so?’ ‘Why, I ’ll tell you how 
they are very remarkable. You see, in winter, when tlie snow lies very 
deep, and has .hidden the whole road so that nothing is to be seen, those 
trees serve me for a landmark. 1 steer by them, so as not to drive into 
the sea ; and you see that is why the trees are remarkable.’ 

“ Now came a painter. He spoke not a w'ord, but his eyes sparkled. 
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■He began to whistle. At this tlie nightingales sang louder than ever. 
‘ Hold your tongues !’ he cried, testily ; and he made accurate notes of 
all the colours and transitions — blue, and lilac, and dark brown. ‘ That 
will make a beautiful picture,’ he said. ITe took it in just as a mirror 
takes in a view ; and as ho worked he whistled a march of Kossini. 
And last of all came a poor girl. She laid aside tlic burden she carried 
and sat down to rest upon the Hun’s Grave. Her pale handsome face 
was bent in a listening attitude towards tlie forest. Her eyes brightened, 
she gazed eameslly at the sea and the sky, her hands were folded, and 
I think she pra 3 (‘d, *Our Father.* She herself could not understand 
the feeling that swept through her, but 1 know that this minute, and 
the beautiAil natural scene, will live wi< bin her memory for years, far 
more vividly ami more truly than flu* painter could port>rny it with his 
colours on paper. My rays followed her till the morning dawn kissed 
her brow.” 


KicaiTii liVExrxr.. 

Heatv clouds obscured the sky, and the Moon did not make his 
appearance at all. 1 slood in my little room,* more lonely than ever, 
and looked up at the sky where he ought to hav(^ sliowii himself. My 
thoughts llew' far away, up to my great fri(*nd, who every evening told 
me such pretty tal('s, and sliowcd me pioiiires. Yes, fic has had an 
experience indeed. He glided over the waters of Ihe Deluge, and 
smiled on Xoah’s ark just as he lately glanee‘(l down upon me, and 
brought comfort and promis<- of a new world that was to spring forth 
from the old. When the (,’hildren of Israel sat weeping by Iho wattTs 
of Babylon, he glanced mourni'ully upon the willows wlieni hung the 
silent harps. When Borneo i-hmbcd the balcony, and tlie promise of 
true love fluttered lik’e achorul) toward heaven, thtj round Moon hung, 
half hidden among the dark cyjwsses, in the lucid air. lie saw tlio 
captive giant at St. Helena, looking from tlie lonely rock across the 
wide ocean, while great thoughts swept tlirough his soul. Ah ! what 
tales the Moon can tell. Human life is liki^ a story to him. To-night 
I shall not see thee again, old friend. To-night I can draw no piciuro 
of the memories of thy visit, j^nd, as J looked dreamily towards thes 
clouds, the sky became bright. Then? was a glancing light, and a b(*am 
from the Moon fell upon me. It vanished again, and dark clouds flow 
past ; but still it was a greeting, a friendly good night oilurcd to me by 
the Moon. 


NINTH EVENING. 

The air was clear again. Several evenings had passed, and the Moon 
was in the first quarter. Again be gave me an outline for a sketch. 
Listen to what he told me. 

“ 1 have followed the polar bird and the swimming whale to the eastern 
coast of Greenland. Gaunt ice-covered rocks and dark clouds hung 
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over a valley, where dwarf willows and barberry bushes stood clothed 
in green. The blooming lychnis exlialed sweet odours. My light was 
laint, my face pale as tlie water lily that, torn from its stem, has been 
drifting for Weeks w^ith the tide. The erowii-sliaped Northern Light 
burned fiercedy in the sky. Its ring was broad, and from its circum- 
ference the rays sliot like whirling shafts of fire across the wdiole sky, 
flashing in changing radiance from green to red. The inhabitants of 
that icy region were assembling for dance and festivity ; but accus- 
tomed to this glorious spectacle, they scarcely designed to glance at it. 
^ Let ns leave the souls of the dead to their ball-play with the heads of 
the w'lilruaes/ they thought in their superstition, and they turned their 
whole attention to tlio song and dance. In the midst of the circle, 
and divested of his furry cloak, stood a Greenland or, witli a small pipe, 
and lu 5 played and sang a song about calcliing the seal, and the chorus 
around chimed in with, JHuHy Ah* And in their white furs they 
danced about in the circle, till you might fancy it was a polar bear’s 
bail.. 

“And now a Court of Judgment was opened. Those Greenlanders 
who had quarrelled stepped forward, and the ofiended person chanted 
forth the faults of his adversary in an extempore song, turning them 
sharply into ridicMile, to the sound of the pipc^ and the measure of the 
dance. The defendant replied with satire as keen, while the audience 
laughed and gave tlujir verdict. 

The rocks hesfved, tlie glaciers melted, and great masses of ice and 
snow came crashing down, shivering to fragments as they feU : it was a 
glorious Greenland summer night. A hundred paces away, under the 
open tent of hides, lay a sick man. Life still flow^ed through his warm 
blood, but still lie was to die ; he himself felt it, and all who stood 
round him knew it also ; therefore his wife was already sowing round 
him the shroud of furs, that she miglit not afterwards be obliged to 
touch the dead body. And she asked, ‘ Wilt thou be buried on the 
rock, in the firm snow ? 1 will deck the spot with thy Icajfal'f and thy 
arrow’s, and tlie angvkokh shall dance over it. Or wouldst thou rather 
be buried in the sen r’ * In the sea,* he whispered, and nodded with a 
mournful smile. * Yes, it is a pleasant summer tent, the sea,’ observed 
the wife. ‘ Thousands of seals sport there, the walrus shall lie at thy 
feet, and the hunt will bo safe and merry!* And the yelling children 
tore the outsprt^ad hide from the w'indow-holo, that the dead man might 
be carried to the ocean, the billowy ocean, that had given him food in 
life, and that now, in death, was to afford him a place of rest. For his 
monument, he had the floating, ever-changing icebergs, w^hereon the 
seal sleeps, while the storm bird flies round their gleaming summits.” - 


TENTH EVENING. 

KNEW an old maid,” said the Moon. “Every winter she wore a 
tvrapper of yellow satin, and it always remained new, and was the only 
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faMhioiL she followed. In suiiniier slio always wore the same straw hat, 
and 1 verily believe the very same grey-blue dress. 

She never W'ent out, except across the street to an old female friend ; 
and in later years she did not even take this w'alk, lor the old Iriend was 
dead. In her solitude my old maid was always busy at the w indow, 
which was adorned in summer with pretty flowers, and in winter with 
cress, grown upon felt. During the last months 1 saw' her no more at 
the winiow, but she was still alive. I knew that, for I had not yet 
seen her begin the ‘ long journey,’ of which she often spoke w'ith her 
friend. ‘ Yes, yes,’ she was in the habit of saying, ‘ when I come to die, 
I shall take a longer journey than I have made ray whole life long. Our 
family vault is six miles from here. I shall be carried there, and shall 
sleep there among family and relatives.’ Last night a van shopped 
at tnc house. A coifin was carried out, and then I knew that she was 
dead. They placed straw round the coffin, and the van drove away. 
There slept the quiet old lady, who had not gone out of her liouse on^ 
for the last year. The van rolled out through the town gate as briskly 
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as ii' it were going for a pleasant cixcursion. On the high road the pace 
was quicker yet. Tlie coachman looked nervously round every now and 
then — I fancy he half expected to see her sitting on the coffin, in her 
yellow satin wrapper. And because he vras startled, he foolishly lashed 
his horses, while he held the reins so tightly that the poor beasts were 
in a foam : they were young and fiery. A hare jumped across the road 
and startled them, and they fairly ran away. The old sober maiden, who 
had for years and years inovi^d quietly round and round in a dull circle, 
was now, in death, rattled over stock and stone on the public highway. 
The coffin in its covering of straw tumbled out of the van, and was left 
on the high road, while horses, coachman, and carriage flew past in 
.wild career. The Lark rose up carolling from the field, twittering her 
morning lay over the collln, and presently perched upon it, picking 
with her beak at the stravv covering, as though .she would tear it up. 
The lark rose up again, sijiging gaily, and I withdrew^ behind the red 
morning clouds.” 


ELEVKNTII EVENING. 

1 WILL give you a pieiiire of Pompeii,” said the Sloon. “ i was in the 
suburb in the Street of T(5nibs,a8 they call it, u here the fair monuments 
stand, in tljo spot whore, ages ago, tlie merry youths, their temples Imund 
with rosy wreaths, danced with the fair sisters of Liiis. Now, the still- 
ness of death reigned around. German nuTceiiaries, in the Neapolitan 
service, kept guard, played eiu*ds, and diced ; and a troop of strangers 
from luyoud the mountains came into the town, accompanied by a 
sentry. I'hey wanted to see the city tliaf had risen from the grave 
illuiniued by my beams; and 1 showed them the wheel-ruts in the 
streets paved with broad lava slabs; J showed them the names on the 
doors, and the signs that luiug tliere yet : tliey saw’ in the little court- 
yard the basins of the fountains, ornamented with shells; but no jet of 
water gushed upwards, no songs sounded forili from the richly-painted 
chambers, wdiorc* the bronze dog kept the door. 

“ it was the City of the Dead ; only Vesuvius thundered forth bis ever- 
lasting hymn, each separate v(*rse of w'hich is called by men an eruption. 
AVo went to the tora{)le of A'eniis, built of snow-white marble, with its 
high altar in front of tho broad steps, and the weeping willows sprouting 
freshly forth among the pillars. The air was transparent and blue, and 
black Vesuvius formed the background, witli fire ever shooting forth 
from it, like the stem of the pine tree. Above it stn'tclied the siboky 
cloud in the silence of the night, like the crown of the pine, but in a 
blood-red illumination. Among the company was a lady singer, a real 
and great singer. 1 have witnessed the homage pa!id to her in the 
greatest cities of Europe. AVhen they came to the tragic theatre, they 
ail sat dowm on the amphitheatre steps, and thus a small part of the 
house Avas occupied by an audience, as it had been many centuries ago. 
The stage still stood unchanged, and its walled side-scenes, and the two 
arches in the background, through which the beholders saw the same 
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scene that hod been exhibited in the old times — n scene painted'' by 
nature herself, namely, the mountains between Sorrento and Amalfi. 
The singer gaily mounted the ancient st^e, and sang. The place 
inspired her, and she reminded me of a wild Arab horse, ^that rushes 
headlong on with snorting nostrils and flying mane — her song was so 
light and yet so firm. Anon 1 thought of the mourning mother beneath 
the cross at Golgotha, so deep was the expression of pain. And, just as 
it had done thousands of years ago, the sound of applause and delight 
now filled the theatre. * Happy, gifted creature ! ’ all the hearers ex- 
claimed. Five minutes more, and the stage was empty, the com])aiiy 
had vanished, and not a sound morfe was heard — all Avere gone. But the 
ruins stood unchanged, they will stand when centuries shall have 
gone by, and when none shall know' of the momentary applause and of 
the triumph of the fair songstress ; when all will be forgotten and gone, 
and even for me this hour w ill bo but a dream' of the past.” 

j TWELFTH EVENING. 

“ I LOOKED through the w indow's of an editor’s house,” said the Moon. 
“It was somewhere in Gcriuany. 1 saw handsome furniture, many 
books, and a chaos of newspapers. Several young men wuro present : 
the editor himself stood at liis desk, and two little Ixjoks, both by young 
authors, w<?re to be noticed, ‘ This one has beoi sent to me,* said he, 
* I have not read it yet ; what think you of the Vontonts ? * * Oh,* 
said the person addressed — he was a poet himself — ‘ it is good enough ; 
a little broad, certainly; but, you sec, the author is still young. The 
verses might be better, to be sure ; the thoughts are sound, lhough®here 
is certainly a good deal of <*omiiK)nplaee among them. But w'hat w'ill 
you have? You can’t be always getting something new. That he’ll 
turn out anything great T don’t believe, but you yiay safely praise him. 
He is well read, a remarkable Oriental scholar, and has a good judg- 
ment. It was he who wrote that nice review of my “ Jieflfjetiuns on 
Domestic Life.” We must be lenient towards the young man.’ 

“‘But he is a coinph3te hack!’ objected another of the gentlemen.. 
‘ Nothing is worse in poetry than mediocrity, and he certainly does not 
go beyond that.* 

“ ‘ Poor fellow ! ’ observed a third, ‘ and his aunt is so happy about luni- 
It was she, Mr. Editor, who got together so many subscribers for your 
last translation.* 

“‘Ah, the good woman! Well, I have noticed the book briefly*. 
Undoubted talent — a welcome oifering — a flower in the garden of poetry 
—prettily brought out— and so on. But this other book — 1 suppose 
the author expects me to purchase it ? I hear it is praised. He baa 
genius, certainly : don’t you think so ? ’ 

“ * TeSj all the world declares as much,’ replied the poet, ‘ but it has 
turned out rather wildly. The punctuation of the book, in particular, is 
verjd^fKJcentric.* 
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“ * It will be good for him if we pull him to pieces, and anger him a 
little, otherwise ne will get too good an opinion of himself.* 

“ ‘ But that would bo unfair,’ objected the fourth. ‘Let us not carp 
at little faults, but rejoice over the real and abundant good that we find 
hero : ho surpasscH all the rest.’ 

“‘Not so. Jf he bo a true genius, he can bear the sharp voice of 
censure. There are people enough to praise him. Don’t let us quite 
turn his head.’ 

“‘Decided talent,’ wrote the editor, ‘with the usual carelessness. 
That ho can write ineorrciit vorsea may be seen in page 25, where there 
arc two false quantities. VV e recommend him to study the ancients, etc.* 

“ 1 went away,’* continued the ^loon, “ and looked through the 
windows in the aunt’s liouse. Tliero sat the he-praised poet, the tame 
one ; all the guests paid homage to him, and he was happy. 

“ I sought the other poet out, the wild one ; him also I found in a 

E »at assembly at his patron’s, where the tame poet’s hook was being 
cussed. 

“ ‘ 1 shall read yours also,* said IVItocenas ; ‘ but to speak honestly — ^you 
know' I never hide iny opinion from you — 1 don’t expect much from it, 
for you are much too wild, too fantastic. But it must be allowed that, 
as a man, you arc Inglily rmpeetable.* 

“ A young girl sat in a corner ; and she read in a book these words : 

***ln ihn <hiht litis nncl slory, 

But ov’ry-dtiy talent will pay. 
lt’» only tUc old, old Kt«»ry, 

But tlie picco is ropuaUHi each day.’ ” 


THIBTEENTH EVENING. 

The Moon said, “ Beside the w oodland path there are tw o small farm- 
houses. The doors aro low, and some of the window s arc placed quite 
high, and others close to the ground; aud whitethorn and barberry 
bushes grow aroiuul them, 'flie roof of each liouso is overgrown with 
moss and with yeliow' Mowers aud houseleek. Cabbage and potatoes are 
the only plants cultivated in the gardens, but out of the hedge there 
grows a willow tree, aud under this wdllow tree sat a little girl, and she 
sat with her eyes fixed upon the old oak tree between the two huts. 

“ It was an old withered stem. It had been sawm oft’ at the top, and 
a stork hod built his nest upon it; and he stood in this nest clapping 
with his beak. A little boy cftme and stood by the girl’s side : they were 
brother and sister. 

“ ‘ What are you looking at ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘ I ’ill watching the stork,’ slie replied ; ‘ our neighbour told me that 
ho would bring us a little brother or sister to»day ; let us watch to see 
it come ! * 

“ ‘ The stork brings no sucli things,’ tlie boy declared, ‘ you may bo 
sure of that. Our neighbour told me the same thing, but she laughed 
when she said it, and so I asked her if she could say “ On my honour,*’ 
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and she could not ; and I know by tbat that the story about the storks 
is not true, and that they only tell it to us children for fun. ^ 

“ ‘ But where do the babies come from, then ? ’ asked the girl- 
** ‘ Why, an angel from heaven brings them under his cloak, but no 
man can see him; and that’s why we never know when he brings them. 

At that moment there was a rustling in the bri^rich<jB of llie willow 
tree, and the children folded their hands and looked at one another: it 
was certainly the angel coming with the baby. They took each others 
hand, and at that moment the door of one of the houses opened, and 

the neighbour appeared. , , 1.4. 

** ‘ Come in, you two,’ she said. ^ She what the stork has brought. It 

is a little brother.’ ^ ^ 1. j rii. 

^‘Aud the children nodded gravely at one another, for they had lelt 
quite sure already that the baby was come.” 
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FOURTEENTH EVENING. 

** I WAS gliding over the lifuieburg Heath,” the Moon said. “ A lonely 
hut stood by the wayside, a few scanty bushes grew near it, and a night- 
ingale who had lost his way sang sweetly. He died in the coldness of 
the night : it was his farewell song that 1 heard. 

The morning dawn (lame glimmering red. I saw a caravan of emi- 
grant peasant families wlio were bound to Hamburgh, there to take 
ship for Anu'rica, where fancied prosperity would bloom for them. The 
mothers carried their little children at their backs, the elder ones 
tottered by their sides, and a poor starved horse tugged at a cart that 
bore their scanty effects. The cold wind whistled, and therefore the 
, little girl nestled closer to the mother, who, looking up at my decreasing 
disc, thought of tlui hitter want at home, and spoke of the heavy taxes 
they had not been able to raise. The whole caravan thought of thd 
Bamo tiling ; tliereforc, the rising dawn .scorned to them a message from 
the sun, of fortune that w'as to gleam brightly u]Km thi*in. They heard 
the dying nightingale sing : it was no false prophet, but a harbinger of 
fortune. The wind whistled, therefore they did not understand that 
the nightingale sang, ‘ J^ar away over the eca ! Thou hast paid the long 

S sage with all that w’as thine, and poor and helpless shalt thou enter 
inau. Thou must sell thvsidf, thy wife, and thy children. Rut your 
griefs shall not last long. Behind the broad fragrant leaves lurks the 
goddess of death, aad lier welcome kiss shall breathe fever into thy 
blood. Fare away, fare away, over the heaving billows.’ And the 
caravan listened well pleased to the song of the nightingale, which 
seemed to promise good fortune. Hay broke through the light clouds ; 
country pcojde went acrc»ss the heath to church : the black-gowned 
women w’lth their wdiite head-dresses looked like ghosts that had 8tej)ped 
forth from the church pi<’tur<^8. All around lay a wide dead plain, 
covered with faded brown heath, and black charred spaces between the 
white sand hills. The women carried hymn books, and walked into the 
church. Oh, pray, pray for those who are wandering to find graves 
beyond the foaming billows.” 


FIFTEENTH EVENING. 

“ I KNOW a Pulcinella,” * the Moon told me, “ The public applaud 
vociferously directly they sec him. Every one of his movements is 
comic, and is sure to throw the house into convulsions of laughter ; and 
yet there is no art in it all — it is complete nature. When he was yet 
little boy, playing about writh other boys, he was already Punch. 
Nature had intended him for it, and had provided hiu^ with a hump on 

• The comic or gnroteBqud character of the Italian ballot, from which the Kiigliah ** Pimeh* 
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Lis back) and another on his breast ; but his inward man, liis mind, on 
the contrary, was richly furnished. No one could suri)a8s him in <J(*pth 
of feeling or in readiness of intellect. The theatre was his ideal world. 
If he had possessed a slender well-shaped figure, he might have been the 
first tragedian on any stage : the heroic, the great, filled his soul ; and 
yet be bad to become a Pulcinella. II is very sorrow and melancholy 
did hut increas.e the comic dryness of his sharply-cut features, and 
increased the laughter of the audience, who showered plaudits on their 
favourite. The lovely Columbine was indeed kind and cordial to him ; 
but she preferred to marry the Harlequin. It would have been toe 
ridiculous if beauty and ugliness had in reality paired together. 

“When Pulcinella was in very bad spirits, she was the only one who 
could force a hearty burst of laughter, or even a smile from nim ; first 
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she would be melancholy with him, then quieter, and at last quite 
cheerful and happy, ‘ I know very well what is the matter with you,’ 
she said ; ‘ yes, you ’re in love ! * And he could not help laughing. * I 
and Love ! ’ ho cried, ‘ that would have an absurd look. How the public 
would shout ! ’ ‘ Certainly, you are in lo\e,’ she continued ; and added 
with a comic pathos, ‘and I am the person you are in love with.* You 
see, such a thing may be said when it is quite out of the question — and, 
indeed, Pulcinella burst out laughing, and gave a leap into the air, and 
his melancholy was forgotten. 

“And yet she had only spoken the truth. He did love her, love her 
adoringly, as he loved what was great and lofty in art. At her wedding 
he was the merriest among the guests, but iii the stillness of night he 
wept : if the public had seen his distorted facie then, they would have 
applauded rapturously. 

“And a few days ago, Columbine died. On the day of the funeral, 
Harlequin was not required to show himself on the boards, for be was a 
disconsolate w idower. The director IiikI tc) give a very merry ]»iece, that 
the public might not too painfully miss the pretty Columbine and the 
agile Harlequin. Therefore Pulcinella had to bo more boisterous and 
extravagant than ever; and ho danced aud capered, wdth desj)air in 
his heart; and the audience yelled, and sboutfjcl, ^hravo! h-avissimo ! * 
Pulciuellta was actually called before the curtain. He was pronounced 
inimitable. 

“ But last night the hideous little fellow went out of the town, quite 
alone, to the deserted churchyard. The wn^atli of flowers on Columbine’s 
grave was already faded, and he sat down there. It was a study for a 
painic^r. As he sat w ith his chin on lus hands, his eyes turned up towards 
me, he looked like a grotesque monument — a Punch on a grave — ])eeuliar 
ancl w'hiinsicul ! If the people could have seen their favourite, they would 
have cried as usual, * JUrai'o, l^ulcinelU / bravo, bravissimo ! * ** 


SIXTEENTH EVENING. 

Hka.k w'hat tlie Moon told me. “ I have seen the cadet who had just 
been made an olliccr put on his handsome uniform for the first time ; I 
have seen the young bride in her w'edding dress, and the Princess girl- 
wife happy ill her gorgeous robos ; but never have I seen a felicity equal 
to ilmt of a little girl of four years old, wdiom 1 w'ntched this evening. 
She had received a new' blue dress and a new' pink hat ; the splendid 
attire had just been put on, and all were calling for a candle, for my 
rays, shining in through the w'indow's of the rotim, were not bright 
enough for the oeeasion, and further illumination was required. There 
stood the little maid, stiff and upright as a doll, her arms stretched 
paintUlly straight out away from tne dress, and her fingers apart; and, 
Oh, what happiness beam^ from her eyes and from her whole counte- 
nance ! ‘ To-morrow you shall go out in your new clothes,’ said her 

another ; and the little one looked up at her hat and down at her frock, 
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and smiled brightly. ‘ Mother/ she cried, ‘ what will the little dogs 
think when they see me in these splendid now things ? * ” 


SEVENTEENTH EVENING. 

“ I HATE spoken to you of Pompeii,” said the Moon ; “ that corpse of 
a city, exposed in Ihe view of living towns : 1 know another sight still 
more strange, and this is not the cor])sc, but the spectre of a <*ity. 
Whenever the jetty fountains splash into Iho marble basins, they set^m 
to me to be telling the story of the floating city. Yea, the spouting 
water may tell of her, the waves of the sea may sing of her fame ! On 
t}»e surlace of the ocean a mist often rests, aiid that is her widow’s veil. 
The Bridegroom of the Sea is dead, his j)aIaeo and his city are his 
mausoleum! I)o.st thou know this city? She has never heard the 
rolling of wheels or the hoof-tread of horses in her streets, through 
which the fish swim, while the hl/ick gondola glides spectrally over the 
green water. 1 will show you the place,” coiitinued the Moon, “the 
largest square in it, and you will fan<;y yourself transported into the 
city of a fairy tale. The grass grows rank among the broad flagstones, 
and in the morning twilight thousands of iifino pig(‘ona flutter around 
the s<ditary lofty tower. On three sides you find yourself surrounded 
by cloistered walks. In these the silent Turk sits smoking his long pipe; 
the handsome (]rre(‘k l(‘ans against the ])ilhir, and gay.e.s at the upraised 
trophies and lofty masts, memorials of powtT thai/is gone. The flags 
hang down like mourning searves. A girl rests there; she has put down 
her heavy pails filled witli water, the yoke with which she lias carried 
them rests on one of her shoulders, and she leans against the mast of 
vietory. That i.s not a fairy palace you sec? hi-fore you yonder, but a 
church : the gilded dome.s and shining orbs flash back my beams ; ihe 
glorious bronze horses up yonder have made journeys, like the bronze 
horse in the fairy tale; they have come hitlier, and gone lienee, and have 
returned again. Do you notice the variegated B])lendour of the walls 
and windows? It looks as if Genius had followed the capriees of a 
child, in the adornment of these .singular temples. Do you see the 
winged lion on the pillar? The gold glitters still, but his Aviiigs are 
tied — the Hon is dead, for the King of the Sea is dead ; the great halls 
stand desolate, and where gorgeous paintings hung of yore, the naked 
wall now peers through. The lazzarom*, sleeps under the arcade, whose 
pavement in old times was to bo trodden only by the feel of the high 
nobility. From the deep wells, and perhaps from the firisons by the 
Brid^ of »SSgbs, rise the accents of woe, as at the time when the tam- 
bourine was heard in the gay gondolas, and the golden ring ivas cast 
from the Bucentaur to Adria, the Queen of the Seas. Adria! shroud 
thyself in mists; let the veil of thy widowhood shroud thy form, and 
clothe in the weeds of woe the mausoleum of thy bridegroom ~ the 
marble^ spectral Venice ! ” 
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EfGHTEENTlI EVENING. 

** I LOOKED ilown upon a (^reat theatre,” said the Moon. “ The house 
was crowded, lor a new actor was to make his first appearance that 
night. My rays glided over a little window in the wall, and 1 saw a 

E ainted face with the Ibrchcad pressed against the panes. It was the 
ero of the evening. The knightly beard curled crisply about the chin ; 
but the^^^ were tears in tlie man’s eyes, for lie had been hissed oil’ and 
indeed with reason. The poor Incapable ! But Incapables cannot be 
admitted into the empire of Art. II<‘ had deep feeling, and loved his 
art enthusiastically, but tlie art lovctl not him. The prompter’s bell 
sounded ; ‘ the hero enters trith a delermineil air' so ran the stage direc- 
tion in his part, and lie had to appear b(‘fore an audience who turned 
him into ridicule. When the ]>ioce was over, 1 saw a form wrapped in 
a mantle creeping down ihc steps: it was the vanquished knight of the 
evening. The scemssliiftcrs whispered to one another, and 1 followed 
the ])oor fellow home to his room. To hang oneself is to die a mean 
death, and poison is not always at hand, I hinow ; but he thought of 
both. I saw how ho looked at his pale face in the glass, with eyes half 
closed, to a (!0 if be should' look well as ;i corpse. A man may be very 
iinhapjiy, and yet exceedingly'^ aflected. lie thought of death, of suicide ; 
I believe ho pitied himself, for he wept bitterly ; and when a man has 
liad his cry out he doesn’t kill himself. 

“ Since that tinid a year had rolU*d by. Again a play was to be acted, 
but in a little theatre, and by a j>oor strolling company. Again 1 saw 
the well-remembered face, with the jiainted cheeks and the crisp beard. 
He lookeil up at me and smiled j nod yet he had been hissed off only a 
minute before — hissed oil’ from a wretched theatre by a miserable 
audieneo. And to-niglit a shabby liearse rolled out of the town gate. 
It was a suicide — our painted, despised hero. The driver of the hearse 
was the only [)erson present, for no one followed except my beams. In 
a corner of the churchyard tlie corpse of the suicide was shovelled 
into the earth, and nettles will soon be rankly growing over his grave, 
and the sexton will throw thorns and weeds from the other graves 
upon it.” 


NINETEENTH EVENING. 

” I COME from Rome,” said the Moon. “ In the midst of the city, 
upon one of the seven hills, lie the ruins of the imperial palace. The 
wild fig tree ^rows in the clefts of the wall, and covers the nakedness 
thereof with its broad grey-green leaves; trampling among heaps of 
rubbish, the ass treads upon green laurels, and rejoices over the rank 
thistles. Prom this spot, whence the eagles of Rome once flew'abroad, 
whence they ‘ came, saw, and conquered,* our door leads into a little' 
mean house, built -of clay between two pillars; the wild vine hangs like 
a mourning garland over the crooked window* An old woman and her ^ 
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little granddaughter live there: they rule now in the palace of the 
Caesars, and show to strangers the remains of its past glories. Of the 
splendid throne-hall only a naked wall yet stands, and a blaek cypn'sn 
tbowB its dark shadow on the spot where the throne once stootl. The 
dust lies several feet deep on the broken pavement; and the little 
maiden, now the daughter of the imperial palace, often sits there ou her 
stool when the evening bells ring. The keyhole of the door close by 
she calls her turret window ; through this she can see half Kouie, as far 
as the mighty cupola of St. Peter’s. 

“ On this evening, as usual, stillness reigned around ; and in the full 
beam of iny light came the little granddaughter. On her head she 
carried an earthen ])itcher of antique shape filled with water. Her f«»ct. 
were bare, her short frock and her white skHwes were torn. 1 kissed 
]jer pretty round shoulders, her dark eyes, and black shining hair. She 
mounted tho stairs ; they were steep, having been made up of rough 
blocks of broken marble and the capital of a fallen pillar. The coloured 
li/ards slipped away, startled, from before her feet, but she was not 
frightened at them. Already she lifted her hand to pull the door-bell— 
a hare’s foot fastened to a string formed tho boll-handle of the imperial 
palace. »Sho paused for a moment — of what might she be thinking? 
Perhaps of the beautiful Christ-child, dresseS in gold and silver, which 
was down below in the chapel, where the silver candlesticks gleamed st/ 
bright, and where her little friends sang the hymns in which she also 
could join ? I know not. Presently she moved agaun — she stumbled ; 
the earthen vessel fell from her head, and broke on the marble steps. 
She burst into tears. The beautiful daughter of the imperial palace 
wept over the worthless broken pitcher ; with her hare feet sho stood 
there weeping, aud dared not pull tlie string, the bell-rope of tho 
imperial palace!” 


TWENTIETH EVENING. 

It was more than a fortnight since tho Moon had shone. Now he 
stood once more, round and bright, above the clouds, moving slowly 
onward. Hear what the Moon told me. 

“ Prom a town in Fezzan 1 followed a caravan. On the margin of the 
sandy desert, in a salt plain, that shone like a frozen lake, and was only 
covered in spots with light drifting sand, a halt was made. The eldest 
of the company — tho water gourd hung at his girdle, and on his head 
was a little bag of unleavened bread — drew a square in the sand with 
Ins staff, and wrote in it a few words out of the Koran, and tiicn tho 
whole caravan passed Over the consecrated spot. A young merchant, a 
child of the Fast, as 1 could tell by his eye and his figure, rode pensively 
forward on his white snorting steed. Was he thinking, perchance, of 
his fair ymung wife ? It was only two days ago that the camel, adorned 
with furs and with costly shawls, had carried her, the beauloous brid(% 
round the walls of the city, while drums and cymbals hud sounded, the 
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women sang, smd festive sliots, of which the bridegroom firod l3ie 
^atest number, resounded round the cornel ; and now he was journey- 
ing with tho caravan iicross the desert. 

“ For many nights I followed the train. I saw them re&t by the well- 
side among tlie stimted palms ; they thrust the knife into the breast of 
tho camel' that had fallen, and roasted its flesh by the fire. My beams 
cooled the glowing sands, and showed them the black rocks, dead islands 
in the immense ocean of sand. !No hostile tribes met them in their 
pathless route, no storms arose, no columns of sand wdiirled destruction 
over the journeying caravan. At home the beautiful wife prayed foi* 
her husband and. her fatlier. ^ Are they dead ? ' she asked of my golden 
orescent ; * Are th^y dead ‘r* * she cried to iny full disc. Now the desert 
lies behind them. This evening tliey sit beneath tlie lofty palm trees, 
where the cranes flutters round tliem with its long wings, and the pelican 
w'atches them from the branches of the mimosa. The luxuriant herbage 
is trampled down, cruslied by tho foot of elephants. A troop of negi'ocs 
are returning from a market in the interior of tho land ; the women, 
with copper buttons in their black hair, and decked out in clothes d^xd 
with indigo, drive the heavily-laden oxen, on whose backs slumber the 
nalujd black (‘hildren. A negro leiuls a young lion’ which be has bought 
by a string. They approach the caravan ; the young merchant sits 
pensive and inotionioss, thinking of his beautiful w^ife, dreaming, in the 
land of the blacks, of liis wdiite fragrant lily beyond the desert. He 
raises his head, and ” 

But at this mbmeiit n cloud passed before tho Moon, and then an- 
other. 1 heard nothing more iVoni him this evening. 


TWENTY-FIRST EVENING, 

“I LOOKED down on Tyrol,” said the Moon, “and my beams caused 
the dark pines to throw long shaduw.s upon the rocks. I looked at the 
pictures of St. Christopher carrying tho Infant Jesus tliat are painted 
there upon the walls of tho houses, colossal figures reacliing from the 
ground to the roof. St. FJorian was represented pouring water on the 
burning house, and the Ijord hung bleeding on the great cross by tlic 
way -side. To jbhe present generation these are old pictures, but I saw 
Avhen they were put up, and giarked hoW one followed the other. On the 
brow of the mountain yonder is perched, like a swallow’s nest, a lonely 
convent of nuns. Tmv’o of the sisters stood up iu the tower tolliug the 
bell ; they were both young, and therefore their glances flew over the 
mountain out into the world. A travelling coach passed by below, tho 
postillion wound his horn, and the poor nuns looked after the carriage 
for a moment with a mournful glance, aud a tear gleamed in the eyes of 
the younger one. And the horn sounded faintly and more faints and 
the convent bell drowned it.s expiring echoes.” 




tut; xixTLx: GiiiL’a TuounXii:. 


TWENTY-SECOND EVENING. 

'*1 SAW a little girl weeping,” said the Moon: “she was weeping 
over the depravity of the world. She had received a most beautiful doll 
as a present. Oh, that was a glorious doll, so fair and delicate ! Six? 
did not seem created for the sorrows of this world. But the brothers 
of the little girl, those great naughty boys, had set the doll high up in 
the branches of a tree, and had run away. 

The little girl could not reach up to the doll, and could not help her 
down, and that is why she was crying. Tlic doll must certainly have been 
crying too, for she stretched out her arms among tlie green hKinebes, 
and looked quite mournful. Yes, these are the troubles ol' life of which 
the little girl had often heard tell. Alas, ])oor doli ! it began to grow 
dark already; and 'suppose night were to come on coin])letely I Was 
sho to be left sitting tnere alone on the bough all night long f No, tlie 
little maid could not make up her mind to that. * 1 ’ll staj with you,’ 
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she said, although she felt anything but happy in her mind. She could 
almost fa^cy she distinctly saw little gnomes, with their high-crowned 
hats, sitting in the bushes; and farther back in the long walk, tall 
spectres appeared to be dancing. They came nearer and nearer, and 
stretched out their hands towards the tree on which the doll sat ; they^ 
laughed seornfully, and pointed at her with their fingers. Oh, how\ 
frightened the little maid was! ‘But if one has not done anything! 
wTong,’ she thought, ‘nothing evil can harm one. I wonder if I have 
done anything >v'Tong And she considered. ‘ Oh, yes ! I laughed at 
the poor duck with the red rag on her leg ; she limped along so funnily, 

1 could not help laughing ; but it ’s a sin to laugh at animals.’ And she 
looked up at the doll. ‘ Did you laugh at the duck, too she asked ; 
and it seemed as if the doll shook her head.” 


TWENTY-THIRD EVENING. 

Hear what the Moon told mo. “ Some years ago, hero in Copenhagen. 
I looked through the window of a mean little room. The father and 
mother slept, but the little son was not asleep. 1 saw the flowered 
• cotton curtains of the bed move, and the child peep forth. At first, ] 
thought ho was looking at the great clock, which was gaily painted in 
red and green. At the top sat a cuckoo, below hung the heavy leaden 
weights, and the pendulum ‘with tho polished disc of metal went to and 
fro, and said ‘ tick* tick.’ But no, he was not looking at the clock, but at 
his mother’s spiiming-w’hcel, that stood just underneath it. That was 
the hoy’s favourite piece of furniture, but he dared not touch it, for il 
he meddled with it he got a rap on the knuckles. For hours together, 
when his mother was spinning, he would sit quietly by her side, watch- 
ing the murmuring spindle and the revolving wheel, and as he sat he 
thought of many things. Oh, if he might only turn the wheel himself! 
Father and mother were asleep : he looked at them, and looked at the 
spinning-wheel, and p^ently a little naked foot peered ouJ;.oLtheJk'd 
a ndjbhe n a second footTl Sd thenlw o lifiTn wTnIte TThere he stood 
He looEelrbMtt ohe^^ to seelf father and mother were still asleo; 
— ^yes, they slept; and now he crept sqftli/. sqft lv^ in his short littl 
nightgown, to tho spinning-wheel, and began to spin. The thread fle^ 
from the wheel, and the wheel whirled faster and faster. 1 kissed hi^ 
fair hair and his blue eyes, it was such a pretty picture. ' 

“ At that moment the mother awoke. The curtain shook ; she looked 
forth, and fancied she saw a gnome or some other kind of little spectre. 
‘ In Heaven’s name ! ’ she cried, and aroused her husband in a frightened 
way. He opened his eyes, rubbed them with his hands, and looked at 
the brisk little lad. ‘ Why, that is Bertel,’ said he. And my eye quitted 
the poor room, for I have so much to see. At the same moment 1 
looked at the halls of the Vatican, where the marble gods are enthroned. 
T shone upon the group of the Laocoon ; the stone seemed to sigh* 1 
pressed a silent kiss on the lips of the Muses, and they seemed to stir 




great solemn river-god, a true picture of the boy at the spinning-wheel, 
— ^the features were exactly the same. Charming and lifelike stood the 
little marble form, and yet the wheel of the year has turned more than 
a thousand times since the time when it sprang forth from the stone. 
Just as pften as the boy in the little room turned the spinning-wheel 
had the^great wheel murmured, before the age could again call forth 
marble gods equal to those he afterwards formed. 

"Tears have passed since all this happened,” the Moon went on to 
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say. ‘‘ Yesterday I looked upon a bay on the eastern coast of Denmark, 
Glorious woods are there, and high trees, an old knightly castle with 
red walls, swans floating in the ponds, and in the background appears, 
among orchards, a little town with a church. Many boats, the crews all 
furnished vnth. torches, glided over the silent expanse— but these fires 
had not been kindled for catching fish, for everything had a festive look. 
Music pounded, a song was sung, and in one of the boats a man stood 
erect, to whom homage was paid by the rest, a tall sturdy man, wapped 
in a cloak. Ife had blue eyes and long wliito hair. I knew him, and 
thought of the Vatican, and of the group of the Nile, and the old marble 
gods. I thought of the simple little room wdiere little Bertel sat in his 
nightshirt by the spinning-wheel. The wheel of time has turned, and 
now gods have come forth from the stone. From the boats there arose 
a shout : ‘ Hurrah ! hurrah for Bertel Thorwaldsen ! ’ ” 


TWENTY^POUETII EVENING. 

“ I Winn now give you a picture from Frankfort,” said the Moon. ** I 
especially noticed one building there. It was not the house in which 
Goethe was born, nor the old council-house, through whose grated 
vdaidowB peered the horns of the oxen that were roasted and given to 
twlppeople when the Emperors w'ere crowned. No, it was a private 
house, ^ain in appearance, and painted green. It stood near the old 
Jews’ Street. It was liothschild’s house. 

“1 looked through the open door. The staircase was brilliantly 
lighted : servants carrying wax candles in massive silver candlesticks 
stood there, and bowled low before an aged woman, who was being 
brought down stairs in a litter. The proprietor of the house stood 
bore headed, and respectfully imprinted a kiss on tlie hand of the old 
woman. She was his mother. She nodded in a friendly manner to 
him and to the servants, and they carried her into the dark narrow 
street, into a little house, that was W dwelling. Here her children had 
been born, from hence the fortune of the family had arisen. If she 
deserted the despised street and the little house, fortune would also 
j^rt her children. That was her firm belief.” 

. T3ie Moon told me no more ; his visit this evening was far too short. 
* 'StA I thought of the old woman in the narrow despised street. It 
would have cost her but a word, and a brilliant house would have arisen 
for her on the banks of the Thames — a word, and a villa would have 
been prepared in the Bay o^ Naples. 

” It I deserted the lowly house, where the fortunes of my sons first 
began to bloom, fortune would desert them ! ” It was a superstition, 
but 8 superstition of such a class, that he y|;ho knows the story and has 
seen this picture, need have only two words placed under the picture to 
<4 make him understand it ; and these two words are : ** A mother.” 
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TMTE^JTr-FIFTH EVENING. 

“ It was yesterday, in the morning twilight ” — ^thesc are the words the 
Moon told me — in the great city no chimney w^as yet smoking — and 
it ’was just at the chimneys that 1 was looking. Suddenly a little head 
emerged from one of them, and. then half a body, the arms resting on 
the rim of the chimney-i^ot. ‘ Va-hip ! ya-hip ! * cried a voice. It was 
the little chimney-sweepeT, who had for the first time in his life crept 
through a chimney and stuck out his head at the top. * Ya-hi p ! ya-hip ! ' 



THE LITTLE CBIHEEY-SWEEFEE. 

Yes, certainly that was a very different thing from creeping about in the 
dark narrow chimneys ! the air blew so fresh, and, he could look oyer the 
whole city towards the green wood. The sun was just rising. It shone 
round and great, just in his face, that beamed with triumph, though 
was very prettily blacked with soot. 

“ ‘ The whole towrn can see me now,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and the moon 
can see me now, and the sun too. Ya-hip ! ya-hip ! ’ And he flourished 
his broom in triumph.” 

TYTENTY-SIXTH EVENING. 

Last night I looked down upon a town in China)” said the Moon. 
^ My beams irradiated the naked walls that form the streets there. Now 
and then, certoinly, a door is seen, but it is locked, for what does the 
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Chinaman care about the outer world ? Close wooden shutters covered 
the window^ behind the walls of the houses ; but through the windows 
of the temple a faint light glimmered. 1 looked in, and saw the quaint 
decorations within. li’rom the floor to the ceiling pictures are painted 
in the moat glaring colours, and richly gilt — pictures representing the 
deeds of the gods here on earth. In each niche statues are placed, but 
they are almost entirely hidden by the coloured drapery and the banners 
that hang down. Before each idol (and they are all made of tin) stood 
a little altar of holy water, with flowers and burning wax lights on it. 
Above all the rest stood Fo, the chief deity, clad in a garment of yellow 
silk, for yellow is here the sacred colour. At the foot of the altar sat a 
living being, a young priest. He appeared to be praying, but in the 
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midst of his prayer he seemed to fall into deep thought, and this must 
have been wrong, for his cheeks glowed and be held down his head. 
Poor Soiii-hong ! Was he, perhaps, dreaming of working in the little 
flower garden behind the high street wall ? And did that occupation 
seem more agreeable to him than watching the wax lights in the temple? 
Or did he wish to sit at the rich feast, wiping his mouth with silver paper 
between each course P Or was his sin so great that, if be dared utter it, 
the Celestial Empire would punish it with death ? Had his thoughts 
ventured to fly with the ships of the barbarians, to their homes in far 
distant England? No, his thoughts did not fly so far, and yet they 
were sinful, sinful as thoughts born of young hearts, sinful here in the 
temple, in the presence of Fo and the other holy gods. 

1 know whither his thoughts had strayed. At the farther end of 
iJio city, on the flat roof paved with porcelam, on which stood the hand- 
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some vases covered with painted flowers, sat the beauteous Pu« of the 
little roguish eyes, of the full lips, and of the tiny feet. The tight shoe 
pained her, but her heart pained her still more. She lifted her graceful 
round arm, and her satin dress rustled. Before her stood a glass bo.wl 
containing four goldflsh. She stirred the bowl carefully with a slender 
lacquered stick, very slowly, for she, too, was lost in thought. Was 
she thinking, perchance, how the fishes were richly clothed in gold, how 
they lived calmly and peacefully in their crystal world, how they were 
regularly fed, and yet how much happier they might be if they were 
free? Yes, that she could well understand, the beautiful Pu. Her 
thoughts wandered away from her home, wandered to tho temple, but 
not for the sake of holy things. Poor Pu ! Poor Soni-hong ! 

“ Their earthly thoughts met, but my cold beam lay between the two 
like the sword of the cherub.’* 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENING. 

“ The air was calm,” said the Moon ; the water was as transparent 
as tbo pure ether through which 1 was gliding, and deep bolow tho sur- 
face I could see the strange plants that stretched up their long arms 
towards me like the gigantic trees of tho forest. ^Jne fisln^s swam to 
and fro above their tops. High in the air a flight of wild swans were 
winging their way, one of which sank lo'wer and lower, with wearied 
])mions, his eyes following the airy caravan, that molted farther and 
farther into the distance. With outspread wings he sank slowly, as a 
soap bubble sinks in the still air, till ho touched the water. At length 
liis head lay back between his wings, and silently ho lay there, like a 
white lotus flower upon the quiet lake. And a gentle wind arose, and 
crisped the quiet surface, which gleamed like^ the clouds that poured 
along in great broad waves ; and the swan raised his head, and the 
glowing water splashed like blue fire over his breast and back. The 
morning dawn illuminated the red clouds, the sw'Jin rose strenghthened, 
and flew towards the rising sun, tow'ards the bluish coast whither the 
caravan had gone ; but he flew all alone, with a longing in his breast. 
Lonely he flew over the blue swelling billows.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH EVENING. 

“I WILL give you another picture of Sweden,” said the Moon. “Among 
dark pine woods, near the melancholy banks of the Stoxon, lies tho old 
convent church of Wreta. My rays glided through the gratbig into tho 
roomy vaults, where kings sleep tranquilly in great stone coffins. On 
the wall, abovo the grave of each, is placed the emblem of earthly 
grandeur, a kingly crown ; but it is made only of wood, painted and 
gilt, and is hung on a wooden peg driven into the wall. The worms 
have gnawn the gilded wood, the spider has.spdn her web from the 
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orowa down to the sand, like a mourning banner, frail and transient as 
the grief of mortals. How quietly they sleep! I can remember them 
quite plainly. I still see the bold smile on their lips, that so strongly 
and plainly expressed joy or grief. When the steamboat winds along 
like a magic snail over the lakes, a stranger often comes to the church, 
and visits tlie burial vault ; he asks the names of the kings, and they 
have a dead and forgotten sound, lie glances >rith a smile at the 
worm-eaten crowns, and if he happens to be a pious, thoughtful man, 
something of melaneholy mingles with tlic smile. Slumber on, yo dead 
ones ! The Moon thinks of you, the Moon at night sends down his rays 
into your silent kingdom, over ivhich hangs the crown of pine wood.’* 


TWENTY-NINTH EVENING. 

• 

“ Close by the high road,” said the Moon, “ is au inn, and opposite 
to it is a great waggon-shed, wliot'o straw roof was just being re-thatch(?d. 
I looked down between the bare rafters and through the open loft into 
the comfortless space below. The turkey-cock slept on the beam, and 
the saddle rested in the eri>()ty crib. In tho middle of the shed stood a 
travelling carriage ; the proprietor was inside, fast asletq), while the 
horses were being watered. The coachman stretched himself, though 1 
am very sure that he liad been most cmnfortably asleep half the last 
stage. Thq door of tho servants’ room stood open, and the bed looked 
as if' ib had bt*cn turned over and over; the caudle stood on the floor, 
and had burned deep do^^’ll into tlie socket. The wind blew cold llu’ough 
the shed : it was nearer to the dawn than to midnight. In the wooden 
frame on the ground slept a wandering family of musicians. The father 
and mother seemed to bo dreaming of tho burning liquor that remained 
in the bottle. The little pale daughter w’as dreaming too, for her eyes 
were wet with tears. The liarp stood at their heads, and the dog lay 
stretched at their feet.” 


THIRTIETH EVENING. 

• 

“ It was in a little provincial town,” the Moon said ; it certainly 
happened last year, but that has nothing to do with tho matter. I saw 
it quite plainly. To-day I read about it in the papers, but theite it was 
not half BO clearly expressed. In the tap-room of the little inn sat the 
bear leader, eating his supper ; the bear was tied up outside, behind the 
wood pile — poor Bruin, who did nobody any harm, though he looked 
mm enough. Up in the garret three little children were paying by the 
light of my beams ; the eldest was perhaps six years old, the youngest 
certainly not niore than two. Tramp ! tramp ! — somebody was coining 
up stair^ : who mi^t it be ? The door was thrust oj^n — ^it was Bruin, 
^the great, shaggy Bruin! He had got tired of waiting down in the 
/ <Qurtyard, and had found his way to the stairs. I saw it all/’ said the 
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Moon. ** The children were very znnbh frightened at first at the great 
shaggy animal ; each of them crept into a comer, but be found them all 
out, and smelt at them, but did them no barm. ‘ This must be a great 
dog,* they said, and began to stroke him. He lay down upon the 
^nnd, the youngest boy clambered on his back, and, bending down a 
fittle head of golden curls, played at hiding in the beast’s shaggy skin. 
Riesently the eldest boy took his drum, and beat upon it till it rattled 
again ; the bear rose up on its hind legs and began to dance. It Was a 
irnarming sight to behold. . Each boy now took his gun, and the bear 
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was obliged to have one too, and he held it up quite properly. Here 
was a capital playmate they had found ! and they began marching — 
one, two ; one, two. 

“ Suddenly some one came to the door, which opened, and the mother 
of the children appeared. You should have seen her in her dumb 
terror, with her face as white as chalk, her mouth half open, and her 
eyes fixed in a horrified stare. But the youngest boy nodded to her in 
great glee, and called out in his infantile prattle, * We ’re playing at 
soldiers.’ And then the bear leader came running up.” 


THIRTY-FTEST EVENINQ. 

The wind blew stormy and cold, the clouds flew hurriedly past ; only 
for a moment now and then did the Moon become visible. He said, “ I 
looked down from the silent sky upon the driving clouds, and saw the 
great shadows cliasing each other across the earth. I looked upon a 
prison. A cSosed carriage 8t<jod before it ; a prisoner was to bo carried 
• away. My rays pierced through the grated window towards the wall : 
tlie prisoner was scratching a few lines upon it, as a parting token ; but 
he did not write words, But a melody, the outpouring of his heart. 
The door was o])ened, and ho was led forth, and fixed his eyes upon my 
round disc. Clouds passed between us, as if he were not to see my face, 
nor 1 lus. He stepped into the carriage, tho door was closed, the whip 
cracked, and the horses gall<»pped off into .the thick forest, whither my 
rays were not able to follow him ; but as I glanced through the grated 
window, my rays glided over the notes, his last farewell engraved on the 
prison wall — whore words fail, sounds can often speak. My rays could 
only light up isolated notes, so the greater part of what was written 
there will ever remain dark to me. Was it the death-hymn he wrote 
there ? Were these the glad notes of joy ? Did he drive away to meet 
his death, or hasten to the embraces of his beloved P The rays of the 
Moon do not read all that is written by mortals.” 


THIETT-SECOND EVENING. 

** I LOVE the children,” said the Moon, “ especially the quite little 
ones — they ore so droll. Sometimes I peep into the room, between the 
curtain and the window-frame, when they are not thinking of me. It 
gives me pleasure to see them dressing and undressing. First, the little 
round naked shoulder comes creeping out of the frock, then the arm ; 
or I see how the stocking is drawn off, and a plump little white leg 
makes its appearance, and a little white foot that is fit to be kissed, and 
1 kiss it too. * 

” But about what I was going to tell you. This evening 1 looked 
thrQU|;h a window, before which no curtain was drawn^ for nobody fives 
4 K>pposite. 1 saw a whole troop of little ones, all of one family, and 
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among them was a little sister. She is only four years old, but can say 
her prayers as well as any of the rest. The mother sits by her bed 
every evening, and hears her say her prayers ; and then she lias a kiss, 
and the mother sits by the bed till the little one has gone to sleep, which 
generally happens as soon as ever she can close her eyes. 

“ This evening the two elder children were a little boisterous. One of 
them hopped about on one leg in his long white nightgown, and tho 
other stood on a chair surrounded by the clothes of all tho children, 
and declared ho was acting Grecian statues. The third and fourth laid 
the clean linen carefully in the box, for tliat is a thing that has to be 
done ; and the mother sat by the bed of the youngest, and announced 
to all the rest that they were to be quiet, for little sister wus going to 
say her prayers. 

“ 1 looked in, over the lamp, into the little maiden’s bed, where she 
lay under the neat white coverlet, her hands folded demurely and her 
little face quite grave and serious. She was praying the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud. But her mother interrupted her in the middle of|h6r prayer. 
‘ How is it,’ she asked, ‘ that when you have prayed for^nily bread, 
you always add something J cannot understand ? You must tell me 
what that is.’ The little one lay silent, and looked at her mother in 
embarrassment. ‘What is it you say after * our daily bread?' ‘Hear 
mother, don’t be angry : I only said, and plenty of butter on it? ” 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 

It was far in January, and a terrible fall of snow was pelting down. 
The snow eddied through the streets and lanes; the window-panes 
seemed plastered with snow on the outside ;• snow plumped down in 
masses from the roofs : and a sudden hurry had seized on the people, 
for they ran, and jostled, and fell into each other’s arms, and as they 
clutched each other fast for a moment, they felt tliat they were safe at 
least for that length of time. Coaches ana horses seemed frosted with 
sugar. The footmen stood with their backs against the carriages, so as to 
turn their faces from the wind. The foot passengers kept in the shelter 
of the carriages, which could only move slowly on in the deep snow ; 
and when the storm at last abated, and a narrow path was swept clean 
alongside the houses, the people stood still in this path when they met, 
for none liked to take the first step aside into tho deep snow to let the 
other pass him. Thus they stood silent and motionless, till, as if by 
tacit consent, each sacrificed one leg, and stepping aside, buried it in the 
de^ snow-heap. 

Towards evening it grew calm. The sky looked as if it had been 
^ swept, and had become more lofty and transparent. The stars looked 
as it' they were quite new, and some of them were amazingly bright and 
pure. It froze so hard that the snow creaked, and the upper rind of 
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snow 'well have grown bard enough to bear the Sparrows in the 

morning dawn. These little birds hopped up and down where the 
sweeping had been done ; but they found very little food, and were not 
a little cold. 

“ Piep !” said one of them to another ; “ they call this a new year, and 
it is w^orso than the last ! We might just as well have kept the old one. 
I ’m dissatishedraiid I ’ve a right to be bo.” 

Yes ; and the people ran about and fired off shots to celebrate the 
New Year,” said a shivering little Sparrow ; and they threw pans and 
pots against the doors, and w'ere quite boisterous with joy because the 
Old Year was gone. 1 was glad of it too, because 1 hoped we should 
have had warm days ; but that has come to nothing — it freezes much 
harder than before. People have made a mistake iti reckoning the time ! ” 
“ That they have !” a third put in, wlio was old, and had a white poll : 
'they’ve something they call the calendar — it*s an invention of their 
own — and everything is to be arranged according to that ; but it won’t 
do. When spring conics, then the year begins, and I reckon according 
to that.” m 

But when will spring come ? ” the others inquired. 

‘*lt will conio when the stork comes hack. But his movements are 
very uncertain, and here. in town no one knows anything about it: in 
the* country they arc better informed. Shall we fly out there and wait ? 
There, at any rate, we shall be nearer to spring.” 

“ Yes, that may be all very well,” observed one of the Sparrows, who 
had been hopping about for a long time, chirjnng, without saying any- 
thing decidea. “ I ’\e found a few comforts here in town, which I am 
afraid 1 should miss out in the country. Near this neighbourhood, in 
a courtyard, there lives a family of people, who have taken the very 
'seiAible notion of placing three or four flower-pots against the w^ali, 
with their mouths all turned inwards, and the bottom of each pointing 
outwards. In each flow er-pot a hole has been cut, big enough for me 
to fly in and out at it. I and my husband have built a ne^st in one of 
those pots, and have brought up our young family there. The family of 
people of course made tlie whole arrangement that they might have the 
})leasure of seeiug us' or else they would not have done it. To please 
themselves they also strew^ crum ds of bread ; and so we have food, and 
are in a manner provided for. So I think my husband and I .will stay 
where we are, although we are very dissatisfied —but wo shall stay.” 
“And we will fly into the country to see if spring is not coming ! ** 
An<l.away they flew. 

Out in the country it was hard winter, and the glass was a few degrees 
lower than in the town, ITie sharp winds swept across the snow-covered 
Helds. The farmer, muflled in warm mittens, sat in his sledge, and beat 
Ills arms across his breast to warm biraself, and the whip lay across his 
knees. Tlio horses run till they smoked again. The snow creaked, and 
the Sparrows hopped about in the ruts, and shivered, “ Piep ! when will 
spring come ? it is very long in. coming ! ” 

“Very long,” sounded from the next snow-covered hill, far ovar the 
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field. It miglit be the echo M^hich was heard ; or perhaps tlie words 
wei^ spoken by yonder wonderful old man, who sat in virind and weather 
high on the heap of snow. He was quite white, attired like a peasant 
in a coarse white coat of &iezo ; he had long white hair, and was quite 
pale, with big blue eyes. 

*• "VlTho is that old man yonder ? *’ asked the Sparrows. 

“ I know who he is,’* quoth an old Raven, who sat^on the fence-rail, 
and was condescending enough to acknow ledge that we are all like little 
birds in tlie sight of Heaven, and therefore was not above speaking to 
the Sparrows, and giving them iiironuiiiion. “ 1 know who the old man 
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IS. It is Winter, the old man of last year. Ho is not dead, as tlie 
calendar says, but is guardian to little Prince Sjiring, who is to come. 
Yes, Winter bears sway here. Ugh ! the cold makes you shiver, does, it 
not, you little ones ? ” 

“ Yes. Did I not tell the truth ? *’ said the smallest Sparrow : the 
calendar is only an invention of man, and is not arranged according to 
nature I They ought to leave these things to us, who are born cleverer 
than they.” 

And one week passed away, and two passed away. The frozen lake 
lay hard and stifi', looking like a sheet of lead, and damp icy mists lay 
brooding over the land ; the great black crows flew about in long rows, 
but silently ; and it seemed as if nature slept. Then a sunbeam glided 
along over the lake, and made it shine likp burnished tin. The snowy 
covering on^tbe field and on the hill did not glitter as it had done ; but 
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the ^hite form, Winter himself, still sat there, his fixed unsverv- 
ingl^ upon the south. He did not notice that the snow^ carpet seemed 
to sink as it were into the earth, and that here and there a little grass- 
green patch appeared, and that all these patches were crowded with 
Sparrows, which cried, “ Kee-wit ! kee-wit ! Is spring eijiniiig now ? 

Spring ! ” The cry resounded over field and meadow, and through 
the black-brown woods, where the moss still glimmered in bright green 
upon the tree trunks; and from the south the first two storks came 
flying through the air. On the back of each sat a pretty little child — 
one was a girl and the other a boy. They greeted the eartli w ith a kiss, 
and wherever they set their feet, white flowers grew up from beneath 
the snow. Then they went hand in hand to the pld ice man, Winter, 
clung to his breast embracing him, and in a moment they, and he, and 
all the region around were hidden in a thick damp mist, dark and heavy, 
that closed over all like a veil. Gradually the wind rose, and now it 
rushed roaring along, and drove away the mist with heavv blows, so that, 
the suii shone Avarm Ly forth, and Winter himself vanished, and the . beau- 
tiful children of Spring sat on the throne of the year. 

That ’s what I call spring,” cried each of the Sparrows. " Xow we 
shall get our rights, and have amends for the stern winter.” 

Wherever the two children turned, green buds bprst forth on bushes 
and trees, the grass shot upwards, and the corn-fields turned green and 
became more and more lovely. And the little maiden strewed flowers 
all around. Her apron, wdiich she held up before her, Avas always full 
of them; they seemed to spring up there, for he|r lap continued full, 
however zealously she strewed the blossoms around; and in her eager- 
ness she scattered a snow of blossoms over apple trees and peach trees, 
so that they ^tood in full beauty before their green leaves had fairly 
come forth. 

And she clapped her hands, and the boy clapped his, and then flocks 
of birds came flying up, nobody knew whence, and they all tw'ittered 
and sang, “ Spring has come.” 

That was beautiful to beliold. Many an old granny crept forth over 
the threshold into the sunshine, and tripped gleefully about, casting a 
glance at the yellow flowers which shone every w-here in the fields, just 
as they used to do when she was young. The world grew young again 
to her, and she said, “ It is a blessed day out here to-day ! ” 

The forest still wore its brown-green dress, made of buds; hut the 
th3Tne was already there, fresh and fragrant ; there were violets in plenty, 
auemones and primroses came forth, and there was sap and strength in 
every blade of grass. That was certainly a beautiful carpet on which no 
one could resist fitting dowm, and there accordingly the young spring 
pair sat hand in hand, and sang and smiled, and grew on. 

A mild rain fell down upon them from the sky, but they did not notice 
it, for the rain-drops were mingled writh their own tears of joy. They 
kissed each other, and were betrothed as people that should marry, and 
in the same moment the verdure of the woo^ was unfolded, and when 
the stm rose, the forest stood there arrayed in green. 




BUMMER TIME. 


And band in band the •betrothed pair wandered under the pendent 
ocean of fresh^ leaves, where the rays of the sun f^leamed through the 
interstices in lovely, ever-changing hues. What virgin purity, wliat re- 
iresbing balm in the delicate leaves ! The brooks and streams rippled 
clearly and merrily among the green velvety rushes and over the coloured 
pebbles. All nature seemed to say, “ There is plenty, and there shall be 
plenty always ! ” And the cuckoo sang and the lark carolled: it was a 
charming spring ; but the willows had woolly gloves over their blossoms : 
they were desperately careful, and that is wearisome. 

And d^s went by and weeks went by, and the heat c.ame as it were 
whirling down. Hot waves of air came through the com, that became 
yellower and yellower. The white- water-lily of the North spread its 
great green leaves over the glassy mirror of the woodland lakes, and the 
fishes' sought out the shady spots beneath ; and at the sheltered side of 
the wood, where the sun shonp down upon the walls of the farm-house, ; 
wwming the blooming roses, and tbe cheny trees, which hung full of 
^jtdey black berries, ahi^t hot with the fierce beams, there sat tbe lovely 
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wife of Summer, the same being whom we have seen as a child and as 
a bride; and her glance was fixed upon the black gathering clouds, 
which in wavy outlines — blue-black and heavy — were piling themselves 
up, like mountains, higher and higher. They came from three sides, and 
growing like a pcs^rified sea, they came swooping towards the forest, 
where every sound had been silenced as if by magic. Every breath of 
air was hushed, every bird was mute. There was a seriousness — a 
suspense throughout all nature ; hut in the highways and lanes, foot 
passengers, and riders, and men in carriages were hurrying on to get 
under shelter. Then suddenly there was a flashing of light, as if the 
sun w'ere burst forth — flaming, burning, all-devouring ! And the dark- 
ness returned amid a rolling crash. Tlie rain poured down in streams, 
and there was alternate darkness and blinding light ; alternate silence 
and deafening clamour. The young, brown, feathery reeds on the moor 
moved to and fro in long waves, the twigs of the woods were hidden in 
a mist of wnters, and still came darkness and light, and still silence and 
roaring followed one another ; the grass and com lay beaten down and 
swamped, looking as though they could never raise themselves again. 
But soon the rain fell only in gentle drops, the sun jeered through the 
clouds, the watop-drops glittered like pearls on the leaves, the birds sang, 
the Ashes leaped up frorfi the surface of tlie lake, the gnats danced in 
the sunshine, and yonder on the rock, in the salt heaving sea water, sat 
Summer himself—a strong man with sturdy limbs and long dripping 
hair — there he sat, strengthened by the cool bath, in the warm sunshine. 
All nature round about was renewed, everything stood luxuriant, strong 
and beautiful ; it was summer, warm, lovely summer. 

And ple4isant and sweet was the fragrance that streamed upwards 
from tlie rich clover-field, where the bees swarmed round the old ruined 
place .of meeting : the bramble wound itself around the altar stone, 
which, washed by the rain, glittered in the sunshine ; and thither flew 
the Quecnvbee with her swarm, and prejjared wax and honey. Only 
Sutnmer saw it, he and his strong wifr ; lor them the altar table stood 
, covered with the offerings of nature. 

And the evening sky shone like gold, shone as no church dome can 
shine ,* and in the interval between the evening and the morning red 
there was moonlight : it was summer. 

And days went by, and wrecks went by. The bright scythes of the 
reapers gleamed in the corn-fields ; the branches of the apple treies bent 
down, heavy with red-jmd-yellow fruit. The hops smelt sweetly, hanging 
in large clusters ; and under the hazel bushes where hung great bunches 

nuts, rested a man and woman— Summer and his quiet consort. 

T^^t wealth ! ” exclaimed the woman : all around a blessing is 
diffused, everywhere the scene looks homelike and good; and yet — 1 . 
know not why— I long f(Jr peace and rest — 1 know not how to express 
it. Now they are already ploughing again in the field. The people 
wont to gain more and more. See, the storks flock together, and follow 
at a little diatoce behind the plough— the bird of l^ypt that i^ktried 
^ through the air. Do you remember how we came as children to this 
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land of tbe North ? We brought with us dowers, and pleasant sunshiuo, 
and green to the woods ; the wind has treated them roughly, and they 
have become dark and brown like the trees of the South, but they do 
not, like them, bear fruit.*’ 

“ Do you wish to see the golden fruit ? ” said Summer : then rejoice.” 

And he bftcd his arm, and the leaves of the forest put on hues of 
red and gold, and beauteous tints spread over all the woodland The 
rose bush gleamed with scarlet hips ; the elder branches hung down 
with great keavy bunches of dark berries ; the wild chestnuts fell ripe 
from their dark husks; and iu the depths of the forests the violets 
bloomed for the second time. 

But the Queen of the Year became more and more silent, and paler 
and paler. 

“It blows cold,” she said, “and night Brings damp mists. Xiong 
for the land of my childhood.” ^ 

And she saw tlie storks fly away, one and all ; and she stretched forth 
her hands towards them. She looked up at the nests, which stood 
empty. In one of them the long-sialkcd coniflowrer was growing ; in 
another, the yellow* mustard-soed, as if the nest were only there for iU 
protection ; and the Sparrow's were flying up into the storks* nests. 

“Piep! where has the master gone? l^suppoae he can’t bear it 
when the wind blows, and that therefore ho has left the country. I 
wish him a pleasant journey ! ” 

The xorest leaves became more and more yellow, leaf fell down upon 
leaf, and the stormy winds of autumn howled. The year was now for 
advanced, and the Queen of the Year reclined upon the fallen yellow 
leaves, and looked with mild eyes at the gleaming star, and her husband 
stood by her. A gust sw'ept through the leaves, which fell again in a 
shower, and the Queen was gone, but a butterfly, the last of the season, 
flew through the cold air. 

Thty wet fogs came, an icy wnnd blew, and the long dark nights drew 
on apace. The Buler of the Year stood there with locks white as snow, 
but ne knew not it was his hair that gleamed so white — be thought 
snow-flakes were falling from the clouds ; and soon a thin covering of 
snow was spread over the flelds. 

And then the church bells rang for the Christmas-time. 

“ The bells ring for the new-born,” said the Biller of the Tear. “ Soon 
the new King and Queen will be bom ; and I shall go to rest, as day wife 
has done — to rest in the gleaming star.” 

And in the fresh green fir wood, where the snow lay, stood the Angel of 
Christmas, and consecrated the young trees that were to adorn his feait. 

‘^May there b^oy in the room and under the green boughs,” said 
the Biller of the lear. In a few weeks he had become a very old man, 
white as snow. “ My time for rest dxuws near, and the young pair d 
the year shall now receive my crown and sceptre.” 

^But the might is still thine,” said the Angel of Christmas; “ the 
might and not the rest. Let the snow lie warmly upon the young seed. 
Leom to bear it, that another receives homage while thou yet reagnest. 

2 FT 
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Learn to boar being forgotten while thou art jet alive. The hour of 
thy release will come when spring appears.’* 

And when will spring come ? ** asked Winter. 

“ It will come when the stork returns.” 

And with white locks and snowy beard, cold, bent, and hoary, but 
strong as the wintry storm and .firm as ice, old Winter sat on the snowy 
drift on the hill, looking towards the south, where ho had before sat 
and gazed. The ice cracked, the snow creaked, the skaters skimmed to 
and fro on tho airiootli lakes, ravens and crows contrasted picturesquely 
with tho white ground, and not a breath of wind stirred. And in the 
quiet air old Winter clenched his fists, and tho ice was fathoms thick 
between land and land. 

Then the Sparrows came again out of the town, and asked, Who is 
that old man yonder ? ** 

And tho Ravcu sat there again, or a son of his, which comes to quite 
the same thing, and answered them and said, “ It is Winter, tho old 
man of last year. He is not dead, as the almanack says, but he is the 
guardian of Spring, who is coming.” 

“ When will spring come ? ** asked the Sparrows. “ Then we shall 
have good times and a better rule. . Tho old one was worth nothing.” 

And Winter nodded in quiet thought at the leafless forest, where 
every tree showed tho graceful form anti bend of its twigs ; and during 
the winter sleep the icy mists of the clouds came down, and ruler 
dreamed of his youthful days, and of the time of his manhood ; and 
towards the morning dawn the whole wood was clothed in glittering 
hoar frost. That was tho summer dream of Winter, aud tho sun 
scattered the hoar frost from the boughs. 

When will spring come? ” asked the Sparrows. 

^ The spring ! ” sounded like an echo from tho hills on which the snow 
lay. The sun shone warmer, the snow melted, and the birds twittered, 
** Spring is coining ! ” 

And aloft through the air came the first stork, and the second followed 
him. A lovely child sat on the back of each, and they alighted on the 
field, kissed the earth, and kissed.the old silent man, and he disappeared, 
shrouded in the cloudy mist. And the story of the year was done. 

That is all yery well,” said the Sparrows ; it is very beautiful too, 
but it is not according to tho dmanack, and therefore it is irregular.” 


THE RACERS. 

A PBIZE, or rather two prizes, had been appointed — a great one and 
a little one — for the greatest swiftness, not in a single race, but for 
swiftness throughout an entire year. 

** I got the first price ! ” said the Hare ; ” there must be justice >vhen 
vf^ll^oria aud good friends are among the prize committee ; but that 
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the Snail Bhonld have received the second prise, I consider almost an 
insult to myself.” 

“No! ” declared the Fonce-roil, who had been witness at the distri- 
bution of prizes, “ reference must also be had to industry and perse- 
verance. Many respectable people said so, and I understood it well. 
The Snail certainly took Imlf a year to get across the threshold of the 
door; but he did himself an injury and broke his collar-bone in the 
haste he was compelled to make. He devoted himself entirely to his 
work, and bo ran with his house on his back ! All that is very charm- 
ing, and that ’s how he got the second prize.” 

“ I might certainly have been considered too,” said the Swallow. “ I 
should think that no one appeared swifter in flying and soaring than 
myself, and how far 1 have been around— far — far — far ! ” 

“Yes, that's just your misfortune,” said tho Fence-rail. “You’re 
too fond of fluttering. You must always be journeying about into far 
countries when it begins to be cold here. You ’ve no love of father- 
land in you. You cajinot bt? taken into account.” 

“But if I lay in the moor all through tlie winter? ’’said the Swallow. 
“ Suppose I slept through the whole time ; shouldn’t 1 be taken into 
account then P ” . 

“ Bring a certificate from tho old moor hen that you have slept gway 
half the time in your fatherland, and you shall bo taken into account.” 

“ I deserved the first prize, and not the second,” said the Snail. “ I 
know so much at least, that tl»e Hare only ran from\;owardice, because 
he thought each time there was danger in delay. I, on the other hand, 
made my running the business of my life, and have become a cripple in 
the service. If any one was to have the first prize, 1 should have had 
it ; but 1 don’t understand chattering and boasting ; on the contrary, I 
despise it 1 ” 

And the Snail looked quite haughty. 

“1 am able to depose with word and oath that each prize, at least my 
vote for each, was given after proper consideration,” observed the old 
Boundary-post in the wood, who nad been a member of the college of 
judges. “ I always go on with due consideration, with order, and cal- 
culation. Seven times before I have had the honour to be present at 
the distribution of prizes and to give my vote ; but not till to-day have 
1 carried out my will. I always went to the first prize from the be- 
ginning of the alphabet, and to the second from the end. Be kind 
enough to give me your attention, and I will explain to you how one 
begins at the beginning The eighth letter from A is H, and there we 
have the Hare, and so i awarded him the first prize ; the eighth letter 
from the end of the alphabet is S, and therefore the Snail received the 
second prize. Next time, I will have its turn for the first prize, and S 
for the second : there must be due order and calculation in everything t 
One must have a certain starting-point 1 ” 

“ I should certainly have voted for myself, if I had not been among 
the judges,” said the Mule, who had been one of the committee. “ One 
must not only consider the rapidity of advance, but every other quality 
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also that is found — as for example, how much a candidate is able to 
draw ; but I would not have put that prominently forward this time^ 
nor the sagacity of the Hare in his flight, or the cunning with which he 
suddenly takes a leap to one side to bring people on a false track, so 
that tliey may not know where he has hidden himself. No! there is 
something else on which many lay great stress, and which one may not 
leave out of the calculation, f mean wliat is called the beautiful. On 
the beautiful I particularly fixed my eyes ; I looked at the beautiful 
well -grown cars of the Hare : it ’s quite a pleasure to see bow long they 
are ; it almost seemed to me as if I saw myself in the days of my 
childhood. And so 1 voted for the Hare.” 



JJIJS SACESS. 

But,** said the Tly, I ’m not going to talk, I *m only going to 
say that I have overtaken more than one hare. Quite lately I crushed 
the hind legs of one. I was sitting on the engine in front of a railway 
train — I often do that, for thus one can best notice one’s own swiftness. 
A young hare ran for a long. time in front of the engine; he had no* 
idea that 1 was present ; but at last he was obliged to give in and spring 
.aside— and then the engine crushed his hind ](^gs, for 1 was upon it. 
Tlio hare lay there, but 1 rode on. That certainly was conquering him I 
But 1 don’t count upon getting the prize I ” 

It certainly appears to me,” thought the Wild Bose — but she did 
i Act say it, for it is not her nature to give her opinion, though it would 
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have been quite as well if she had done so — “ it certainly appears to me 
that the sunbeam ought to have had the first prize ajid the second too. 
The sunbeam flies with intense rapidity along the enormous path from 
the sun to ourselves, and arrives in such strcn^h that all nature awakes 
at it ; such beauty does it possess that all we roses blush and exhale 
fragrance in its presence. Our worshipful judges do pot appear to 
have noticed this at all. If I were the sunbeam, I would give each of 
them a sunstroke — but that would only make them mad, and that they 
may become as things stand. 1 say nothing,” thought the Wild Itose. 
“ May peace reign in the forest ! It is glorious to blossom, to scent, and 
to live — to live in song and legend. The sunbeam will outlivo us all.” 

“ What ’s the first prize ? ” asked the Earthworm, who had overslept 
the time, and only came up now. 

It consists in a free admission to n cubage garden,” replied the 
Mule. “ I proposed that as the prize. The Haro was decided to Iiave 
won it, and therefore 1 as an active and reflective member took esi)ecial 
notice of tlic advantage of him who was to get it : now the Haro is pro- 
vided for. The Snail may sit upon the fence and lick up moss and sun- 
shine, and has further boon appointed one of the first umpires in the 
racing. That ’s worth a great deal, to have some ono of talent in the 
thing men call a committee. 1 must say I ex|)ect much from the future 
— ^wo have made a very good beginning.” 


SHE WAS GOOD FOR NOI'IIING. 

The mayor stood at the open window. His shirt-frill was very fine 
and BO were his ruffles ; he had a breast-pin stuck in his frill, and was 
uncommonly smooth shaven — all his own work ^ certainly he had given 
himself a slight cut, but he had stuck a bit of newspaper on the place. 

Horkye, youngster ! ” he cried. 

The youngster in question was no other than the son of the poor 
washerwoman, who was just going past the house ; and ho pulled off his 
cap respectfully. The peak of the said cap was broken in the middle, 
for the cap was arrangea so that it could be rolled bp and crammed into 
his pocket. lu his poor, but clean and well-mended attire, with lieavy 
wooden shoos on his feet, the boy stood there, as humble and abashed 
as if he stood opposite the King himself. 

“Tou’ro a good boy,” said Mr. Mayor. "You’re a civil boy. I 
suppose your mother is rinsing clothes down yonder in the river P I 
suppose you are to carry that thing to your motlier that you have in 
your pocket ? That ^s a bad affair with your motlicr. How much have 
you got in it ? ” 

. " Half a quartern,” staramered the boy, in a frightened voice. 

And this morning she had just as much,” the mayor continued. 

** No^” replied the boy, " it was yesterday.” 
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« Two halves make a whole. She ’s good for nothing ! It ’s a sad 
thing with that kind of people ! Tell your mother that she ought to be 
ashamed of herself ; and mind you don’t become a drunkard — but you 
will become one, though. Poor child — ^therc, go ! ” 

Accordingly the boy went on his way. He kept his cap in his hand, 
and the wind played with his yellow hair, so that great locra of it stood 
up straight. He turned down by the street corner, into the little lane 
that led to the river, where his mother stood by the washing bench, 
beating the heavy linen with the mallet. The water rolled quicUy along, 
for the flood-gat^ at the mill had been drawn up, and the sheets were 
caught by the stream; and threatened to overturn the bench. The 
washerwoman was obliged to lean against the bench to support it. 

I was veiy nearly sailing away,” she said. ** It is a good thing that 
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you are come, for I have need to recruit my strength a litjble. For six 
hours I ^ve been standing in the water, itave you brought anything 
fop me? ’* 

The boy produced the bottle, and the mother put it to her mouth, and 
took a little. 

Ah, how that revives one ! ” said she : “ how it warms ! It is as good 
as a hot meal, and not so dear. And you, iny boy ! you look quite jiale. 
You are shivering in your thin clothes — to be sure it is autumn. XJgh! 
how cold tlio water is ! 1 hope 1 shall not be ill. But no, 1 shall not 

be that ! Give me a little more, and you may have a sip too, but only 
a little sip, for you must not accustom yourself to it, my poor dear 
child ! ” 

And she stepped up to the bridge on which tho boy stood, and came 
ashore. Tho water dripped from the straw matting she had wound 
round her, and from her gown. . , 

“ I work and toil as much as ever I can,’* she said, “ but I do it will- 
ingly, if 1 can only manage to bring you up honestly and well, my boy.” 

As she spoke, a somewliat older woman came towards them. She was 
poor enough to behold, lame of one leg, and witli a large false curl 
hanging down over one of her eyes, which was a blind one. The curl 
w'as intended to cover the eye, but it only maSe the defect more striking. 
This w'as a friend of the laundress. SJie was called among the neigh- 
bours, “ Lame Martha with the curl.” 

“ Oh, you poor thing ! How you work, standing there in the water!” 
cried the visitor. “ You really require something to warm you ; and 
yet malicious folks cry out about the few drops you take! ” 

And in a few minutes* time the mayor’s late speech was reported to the 
laundress ; for Martha had heard it all, and she had been angry that a man 
could speak as he had done to a woman’s own child, about the few drops 
the mother took ; and she was the more angry, because the mayor on that 
very day was giving a great feast, at which wine was drunk by the bottle 
— good wine, strong wine. 

” A good many will take more than they need — but that ’s not called 
drinking. TJiey are good ; but you are good for nothing ! cried Martha, 
indignantly. 

“ Ah, BO he spoke to you, my child P ” said the washerwoman ; and her 
lips trembled as she spoke. ” So he says you have a mother wlio is good 
for nothing p Well, perhaps he ’s right, but he should not Ijave said it 
to the child. Still, I have had much misfortune from that bouse.” 

You were in service there when the mayor’s parents were alive, and 
lived in that house. That is many years ago : many bushels of salt have 
been eaten since tjjlien, and we may well be thirs^ and Martha smiled. 

The mayor has a great dinner party to-day. l^he guests were to have 
been put off, but it was too late, and the dinner was already cooked. 
The footman told me about it. A letter came a little while ago, to say 
that the younger brother had died in Copenhagen.” 

Died! ” repeated the laundress — and she l^came pale as death. 

** Tes, certaimy,” said Martha. ” Do you take that so much to heart? 
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Well, you muBt have known him years ago, when you were in service in 
the house.’* 

“ Is he dead ? He was such a good, worthy man ! There are not many 
like him.” And the tears rolled down her cheeks. “ Crood gracious ! 
everything is whirling around me — it was too much for me. I feel quith 
ill.” And she leaned against the plank. 

“ G-ood gracious, you ore ill indeed ! ” exclaimed the other woman, 
*‘Como, come, it will pass over presently. But no, you really look 
seriously ill. The best thing will be for me to lead you home.” 

“ But my linen yonder — ” 

“ I will take care of that. Come, give mo your arm. The boy can 
stay here and take care of it, and I’il come back and finish the washing ; 
that ’b only a trifle.” 

The laundress’s limbs shook under her. “ I have stood too long in 
the cold water,” she said faintly, ”and 1 have eaten and drunk nothing 
since this morning. The fever is in my bones. 0 kind Heaven, help 
mo to gSt home ! My poor child ! ” And she burst into tears. 

The boy wept too, and soon he was sitting alone by the river, beside the 
damp linen. The two women could make only slow progress. The laun- 
dress dragged he r weary limbs along, and tottered through the lane and 
round the corner into the ktreet where stood the house of the mayor ; 
and just in front of his mansion she sank down on the pavement. Many 

E )ie assembled round her, and Lame Martha ran into the house to get 
^ . Tlio mayor and his guests came to tho window. 

” That ’s the washerwoman ! ” he said. “ She has taken a glass too 
much. She is good for nothing. It ’s a pity for the pretty son she has. 

I really like the child very well ; but the mother is good for nothing.” 

Presently the laundress came to herself, and they led her into her 
poor dwelling, and put her to bed. Kind Martha heated a mug of beer 
for her, with butter and sugar, which she considered the best medicine ; 
and then she hastened to the river, and rinsed the linen — badly enough, 
though her will was good. Strictly speaking, she drew it ashore, wet as 
it was, and laid it in a basket. 

Towards evening she was sitting in the poor little room with the 
laundress. The mavor’s cook had given her some roasted potatoes and 
a fine fat piece of bam, for the sick woman, and Martha and the boy 
discilSsed these viands while the patient enjoyed the smell, which she 
pronounced very nourishifig. 

And presently the boy was put to bed, in the same bed in which his 
mother lay ; but he slept at her feet, covered with an old quilt made up 
of blue and white patches. 

Soon the patient felt a little better. The warm beer bad strengthened 
her, and the fra^nee of the provisions pleased lier also. 

“ Thanks, you kind soul,” she said to Martha. “ I will tell you all when 
the boy is asleep. I think he has dropped off already. How gentle and 
.good he looks, as he lies there with his eyes closed. He does not know 
‘ what bis mother has suffered, and Heaven grant he may never know it. I 
WIB in-service at the councillor’s, the &ther of the mayor. It happ^ted 
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that the youngest of the sons, the student, came home. 1 was young 
then, a wild girl, but honest, that 1 may declare in the face of Ueaveu. 
The student was merry and kind, good and brave. Evexy drop of blood 
in him was good and honest. 1 have not seen a better man on this earth. 
He was the son of the house, and I was only a maid, but we formed au 
attachment to each other, honestly and honourably. And he told bis 
mother of it, for she was in his eyes as a Deity on earth ; and she was 
wise and gentle. He went aw’ay on a journey, but before he started he 
put his gold ring on my finger ; and directly he was gone my mistress 
called me. With a firm yet gentle seriousness she spoke to me, and it 
seemed as if Wisdom itself were speaking. She showed me clearly, in 
spirit and in truth, the difference there was between him and me. 

“ ‘ Now he is charmed with your pretty appearance,’ she said, ‘ but 
your good looks will leave you. You have not been educated os ho has. 
You are not equals in mind, and there is the misfortune. 1 }*cspect the 
poor,’ she continued : ‘ in the sight of God they may occupy a higher 
place than many a rich man can fill ; but here on earth we must beware 
of entering a false track as we go onward, or our carriage is upset, and 
we are thrown into the road. 1 know that a worthy man wishes to 
marry 3 ’^ou— an artisan — I mean Erich the glovemaker. He is a widower 
without children, and is well to do. Think H over.' 

“ Every word she spoke cut into my heart like a knife, but I knew that 
my mistress was right, and that knowledge weighed heavily upon me. I 
kissed her hand, and wept bitter tears, and 1 wept still more when I 
went into my room and threw myself on my bed. It was a heavy night 
that I bad to pass through. Heaven knows what I sufl’cTed and how 1 
wrestled ! The next Sunday I went to the Lord’s house, to pray for 
strength and guidance. It seemed like a Providence, that as I stepped 
out of church Erich came towards me. And now there was no longer 
a doubt in my mind. We were suited to each other in rank aud in 
nmans, and he was even then a thriving man. 9 Therefore I went up to 
him, took his hand, and said, * Are yon still of the same mind fowards 
me?’ ‘ Yes, ever and always,’ he replied. ‘ Will you marry a girl who 
honours and respects, but who does not love you — ^though that may 
come later ? ’ I asked again. ‘ Yes, it will come ! ’ he answered. And 
upon this we joined hands. I went home to my mistress. 1 wore the 
gold ring that her son had given me at my heart. 1 could not put it on 
my finger in the day-time, but only in the evening when 1 went to bed. 

I Kissed the ring again and again, till my lips almost bled, and then 1 
gave it to my mistiess, and told her the banns were to be put up next 
week for me and the glovemaker. Then my mistress put her arms round 
me and kissed me. She did not say that I was good for nothing ; but 
perhaps I was better then than I am now, though the misfortunes of 
life had not yet found me out. In a few weeks we were married ; and 
for the first year the world went well with us : we had a journeyman 
and an apprentice, and yon, Martha, lived with us as our servant.” 

** Oh, you were a dear, good mistress,” cried Martha. ** Never ^hall 
I forget now kind you ana your husband were ! ” 
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" Tcb, those were our good years, when you were with us. We had 
not any children yet. The student 1 never saw again. — Yes, though, I 
saw him, but he did not see me. He was here at his mother's funoxvQ. 
I saw him stand by the grave. He was pale as death, and very down* 
cast, but that was for his mother ; afterwards, when his father died, he 
was away in a foreign land, and did not come back hither. 1 know that 
he never marric^d ; 1 believe he became a lawyer, lie had forgotten me, 
and even if he had seen me again, he would not have known me, 1 look 
so ugly. And that is very fortunate.” 

And then she spoke of her days of trial, and told how misfortune had 
come as it w'cre swooping down upon them. 

“ We had five hundred dollars,” she said ; “ and as there was a bouse 
in the street to bo bought for two hundred, and it would ])ay to pull it 
down and build a new one, it was bought. The builder and carpenter 
calculated the expense, and the new house was to cost ten hundred and 
twenty. Erich had credit, and borrowed the money in the chief town, 
but the captain who was to bring it was shipwrecked, and the money was 
lost with liini. 

** Just at that time my dear sw^cct boy who is sleeping yonder was 
bom. My husband was struck down by a long heavy illness : for throe 
quarters of a year I was compelled to dress and undress him. We 
went bock more and more, and fell into debt. All that we had was sold, 
and my husband died. 1 have worked, and toiled, and striven, for the 
sake of the child, and scrubbed staircases, washed liuen, clean aud coarse 
alike, but I was not to be better off, such was God's good will. But 
He will take me to Himself in His own good time, and wiU not forsake 
my boy.” 

And she fell asleep. 

Towards morning she felt much refreshed, and strong enough, os she 
thought, to go back to her work. She had just stopped again into the 
cold water, when a trembling and faintness seized her: she (dutched 
at the air with her hand, took a step forward, and fell down. Her head 
rested on the bank, and her feet were still in the water ; her wooden 
shoes, with a wisp of straw in each, which she had worn, floated down 
the stream, and thus Martha found her on coming to bring her some 
coffee. 

In the meantime a messenger from the mayor's house had been dis- 

S ' ed to her poor lodging to tell her “ to come to the mayor imme- 
y, for he had something to tell her.” It was too late ! A barber- 
sorgeon was brought to open a vein in her arm ; but the poor woman 
was dead. 

**Bhe has drunk herself to death ! ” said the mayor. 

In the letter that brought the news of his brother's death, the con- 
tents of the will had been mentioned, and it was a legacy of six hundred 
dollars to the glovemaker's widow, who had once been his mother's 
maid. The money was to be paid, according to the mayor’s discretion, 
in larger or smaller sums, to her or to her child. 

** There was some fuss between my brother and her,” said the mayor. 
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a good thing that fthe is dead; for now the boy will have the 
whole, and 1 will get him into a house among respectalile people. He 
may turn out a reputable working man.” 

And [leaven gave its blessing to these words. 

So the mayor sent for the boy, promised to take core of him, and 
added that it was a good thing the lad*s mother was dead, inasmuch as 
she bad been good for nothing. 

They bore her to the churchyard, to the cemetery of the poor, and 
Martha strewed sand upon her grave, and planted a rose tree upon it, 
and the boy stood beside her. 

“ My dear mother ! ” he cried, as the tears fell fast. “ Is it true what 
they said, that she was good for nothing ? ’* 

“ No, she was good for much ! ** replied the old servant, and she looked 
up indignantly. “ 1 knew it many a year ago, and more than all since 
last night. I tell you she was worth much, and the Lord in heaven 
knows it is true, let the world say as much as it chooses, * SShe was good 
for nothing.’ ” 


IN A THOUSAND YEARS. 

Tes, in a thousand years people will fly on the wiqgs of steam through 
the air, over the ocean ! Tlie young inliabiiants of America will become 
visitors of old Europe. They will come over to Bee the monumerits and 
the great cities, which will then be in ruins, just as w c in our time make 
pilgrimages to the tottering splendours of Southern Asia. In a thousand 
years they will come ! 

The Thames, the Danube, and the Rhine still roll their course, Mont 
Blanc stands iirm with its snow-capped 8ummit| and the Northern Liglits 
gleam over the lands of the North ; but generation after generation has 
Become dust, whole rows of the mighty of the moment are forgotten, 
like those who already slumber under the hill on which the rich trader 
whose ground it is has built a bench, on which he can sit and look out 
across his waving corn-fields. 

“ To Europe ! ” cry the young sons of America ; “ to the land of our 
ancestors, the glorious land of monuments and fancy — to Europe I ” 

The ship of the air comes. It is crowded with passengers, for tho 
transit is quicker than by sea. The electro-magnetic wire under the 
ocean has already telegrapned the nuniber of the aerial caravan. Europe 
is in right : it is the coast of Ireland that they see, but the passengers 
are still asleep ; they will not be called till they are exactly over Englsnd* 
There they will first step on European shore, in the land of Shakespeare 
as the educated call it; in the land of politics, the land of machines, as 
it is called by others. 

Here they stay a whole day. That is all the time the^ busy race can 
devote to the whole of England and Scotland. Then the journey is con- 
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tinued through the tumiel under the English Channeh to France, the 
land of Charlemagne and Naj^leon. Moliere is named: the learned 
men talk of the classic school df remote antiquity : there is rejoicing and 
shouting for the names of heroes, poets, and men of science, whom our 
time does net know, but who will be bom after our time in Paris, the 
cmtre of Europe, and elserwhere. 

The air steamboat flies over the country whence Columbus went forth, 
where Cortez was bom, and where Calderon song dramas in sounding 
verse. Beautiful hlack-eved women live still in the blooming valleys, 
and the oldest songs speaK of the Cid and the Alhambra. 

Then through the air, over the sea, to Italy, where bnce lay old, ever- 
lastiim Borne. It has vanished ! The Campagna lies desert : a single 
.ruined wall is shown as the remains of St. Peter’s, but there is a doubt 
if this ruin be genuine. 
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' liText to Greece, to sleep a night in the grand hotel at the top of Mount 
Olympus, to say that they have been there ; and the journey is continued 
to the Bosphorus, to rest there a few hours, and see the place where 
Byzantium lay ; and where the legend tells that the harem stood in the 
tiiine of the Turks, poor fishermen are now spreading their nets. 

Over the remains of mighty cities on the broad Danube, cities which 
we in our time know hot, the travellers pass ; but here and there, on 
the rich sites of those that time sh^ bring forth, the caravan sometimes 
descends, and departs thence amn. 

Down below lies Germany, mat was once covered with a close net of 
railvv^s and canals, tiie region where Luther spoke, where Goethe sang, 
mi Mozart once held the sceptre of harmony. Great names shine there, 
in science and in names mat are unknown to us. One day devoted 
to weeing Germany, and one for the North, the country of Oersted and 
Ximmus, and for Norway, the land of the old heroes and the young 
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no more, Heclfi is an extinct volcano, out tbe rockjr island is still fixed 
in the midst of the foaming sea, a continual monument of l^nd and 
poetrv. / . 

There is really a great deal to be seen in Europe/’ says the young 
American, and we have seen it in a week, aecordiiig to the^directions 
of the great traveller ” (and Here he mentions the name of one of his 
contemporaries) in his celebrated work, ‘ How to See all Europe in a 
Week.’” 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE/’ 

It was in the month of May. The wind still blew cold,*but bushes . 
and trees, field and meadow, all alike said the spring had come. There 
was store of flowers even in the wild hedges ; and there spring carried 
on his afiairs, and preached from a little apple tree, where one branch 
hung fresh and blooming, covered with delicate pink blossoms that were 
just ready to open. The Apple Tree Branch knew well enough how 
beautiful he was, for the knowledge is inherent in the leaf as well as 
in the blood; and consequently the Branch was not surprised when 
a nobleman’s carriage stopped opposite to him on the road, and the 
young countess said that an apple branch was thd loveliest thing one 
could behold, a very emblem of spring in its most charming form. And 
the Branch was most carefully broken off, and she held it in her delicate 
hand, and sheltered it wiili her silk parasol Then they drove io the 
castle, where there were lofty balls and splendid apartments. Pure 
white curtains fluttered round the open windows, and beautiful floweMi 
stood in shining transparent vases ; and in one of these, which looked 
as if it had been cut out of fresh-fallen snow, the Apple Branch was 
p^ed among some fresh liglit twigs of beech. It was charming to behold. 
But the Branch became proud ; and this was quite like human nature. 

People* of various kinds came through the room, and according to 
their rank they might express their admiration. A few said nothing at 
all, and others again said too much, and the Apple Tree Branch soon got 
to understand that there was a difference' among plants. 

‘^ SoSne are created for beauty, and some for use ; and there are some 
which one can do without altog^her/’ thought the Apple Branch. 

And OB he stood just in front ofrthe open window, from whence 
he could see into the garden and across the fields, he bad flowers and 
plants enough to contemplate and to think about, for there were rudi 
plants and humble plants — some very humble inde^. 

Poor despised herbs!” said the* Apple Branch. ** There is certaiply 
a difference ! And how unhappy they must feel, if .indeed that kind 
dfn fed like mysdf and my equii^. Certainly there m a difference, ;nnd 
^ diatiactioxm miut be mde, or we should all be equal” 
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And the Apple Branch looked down with a. species of pity, especially 
upon a certain kind of flower of which great numbers are found in the 
fields and in ditches. No one bound them into a nosegay, they were 
too common ; for they might be found even among the paving-stones, 
shooting up everywhere like the rankest weeds, and they had the ugly 
name of “ oandclion,** or “ dog-flower.*’ 

“Poor despised plants!” said the Apple Branch. “It is not your 
fault that you received the ugly name you bear. But it is with plants 
08 with men — there must be a diflerence I ” 

“ A diflerence ?'* said the Sunbeam ; and he kissed the blooming Apple 
Branch, and saluted in like manner the yellow dandelions out in the field 
— all the brothers of the Sunbeam kissed them, the poor flowers as well 
as the rich. 

Now the Apple Branch had never thought of the boundless benefi- 
cence of Providence in creation towards everything that lives and moves 
and has its being ; lie had never tliought bow much that is beautiful 
and good may be hidden, but not forgotten ; but that, too, was quite 
like human nature. 

The Sunbeam, the ray of light, knew better, and said, 

“You don’t see far and you don’t see clearly. What is the despised 
plant that you especially pity ?” 

“The dandelion,” replied the Apple Branch. “It is never received 
into a nosegay; it is trodden under foot. There are too many of them ; 
and when they run to seed, they fly away like little pieces of wool over 
the roads, and hang and cling to people’s dress. They are nothing but 
weeds — but it is right there should be weeds too. Oh, 1 ’m really very 
thankful that I was not created one of those flowers.” 

But there came across the fields a whole troop of joyful cliildren, 
the youngest of whom was so small that it was carried by the rest, and 
when it w^as sot down in the grass among the yellow flowers it laughed 
aloud with glee, kicked out with its little legs, rolled about an^lucked 
the yellow flowers, and kissed them in its pretty innocence. The elder 
children broke oflT the flowers with their tall stalks, and bent the stalks 
round into one another, link by link, so that a whole chain was made^ 
first a necklace, and then a scarf to hong over their shoulders and tie 
round their waists, and then a chaplet to wear on the head : it was 
quite a gala of green links and yellow flowers. The eldest children 
carefully gathered the stalks on which hung the white feathery ball, 
farmed by the flower that had run to seed ; and this loose, airy wool- 
flower, which is a beautiful object, looking like the finest snowy down, 
they held to their .mouths, and Med to blow away the whole bead at 
one breath ; for their grandmother had said that whoever Could do this 
would be sure to get new clothes before the year was out. So on this 
occasion the despised flower was actually raised to the rank of a prophet 
or augur. 

“ l)o you see P “ said the Sunbeam. “ Do yon see the beaufy of those 
flowers ? do you see their power ? ” 

“Yea — over children,” replied the Apple Branch. 
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And now an old woman came into the field, and bop;au to dig with a 
blunt shaftless knife round the root of the dandelion plant, and pulled 
it up out of the ground. With some of the roots she intended to 
make tea for herself; others she was going to sell for money to the 
dru^st. 

“ But beauty is a higher thing ! ” said the Apple Tree Branch. “ Only 
the chosen few can be admitted into the realm of beauty. There is a 
difference among plants, just as there is a difference among; men.” 

And then the Sunbeam spoke of the boundless love ot the Creator, 
as manifested in the creation, and of the just distribution of things in 
time and in eternity, 

“ Tea, yes, that is your opinion,” the Apple Branch persisted. 

3ut now some people came into the room, and the beautiful young 
countess appeared, the lady who had placed the A.pplo Branch ni the 
transparent vase in the sunlight. She carried in her hand a flower, or 
something of the kind. The object, whatever it might be, ivas hidden 
. by three or four great leaves, wrapped abound it like a shield, that no 
draught or gust of wind should injure it ; and it was carried more care- 
fully than the Apple Bough had ever been. Very gently the large leaves 
were now removed, and lo, there appeared the liho feathery seed crown 
of the despised dandelion ! This it was that the lady had plucked with 
the greatert care, and had carried home with every precaution, so that 
not one of the delicate feathery darts that form its downy ball should 
be blown away. She now produced it, quite uniojjired, and admired ite 
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beautiful form, its peculiar construction, and its airy beauty, which was 
to h© scattered by the wind. 

“ Look, with what singular beauty Providence has invested it,” she 
said, “ T will paint it, together with the Apple Branch, whose beauty 
sill have admired ; but this humble flower has received just as much from 
i leaven in a diirerent way; and, various as they arc, both are children 
of the kingdom of hoauty.” 

And the Sunbeam kissed the humble flower, and he kissed the bloom- 
ing Apple Branch, whose leaves appeared covered with a roseate blush. 


EVERYTHING IN ITS IWCAIT PLACE. 

It is more than a hundred years ago. 

Beliiiid the wood, by the great lake, stood tlio old baronial mansion. 
Bound about it lay a deep irioal, in wliieh grow reeds and grass. Close 
by the bridge, near the entrance-gate, rose an old Mnllow tree that bent 
over the rc<ids. 

Up from the hollow lano sounded the clang of horns and the tramp- 
ling of horses ; therefore tlie little girl wlu) kept the geese hastened to 
drive her cliargcs away from the bridge, before the hunting company 
should come gallopping iij). They drew near with such speed that the 
girl was obliged to climb up in a hurry, and perch herself on the coping- 
stone of tiu* bridge, lest she should be rltkleu down. 8he was still half 
a clnld, and had a pretty light figwre, .and a gentle expression in. her face, 
with two clear blue eyes. The noble baron took no note of this, but as 
he gallopped past llu'Tittle goose-herd, he reversed tho whip he held in 
his hand, and in rough sport gave her such a push iii the chest with the 
butt-end, that lell backwards into the dileli. ' 

‘^Everything In its place!'’ ho cried; “into the puddle with you!” 
And ho hiughed aloud, for this w'as intended for wit, and the company 
joined in his mirth: the wliolc party shouted and clamoured, and the 
dogs harked their loudest. 

Eo.rtuTintely for herself, tlie poor girl in foiling seized one of the 
hanging branches of tho willow ircv, by means of whieh she kept her- 
self suspended over the muddy water, and as svon as the boron and his 
company had disappeared through the eastle-gate, the g>l tried to 
Hcrambld^up again ; but the boUgh broke oft* at the top, and she would 
have fal^ 5 l^ backward among the reeds, if a strong hand from above had 
notYtl |i^at moment seized her. It was tljp hand of a pedfer, who had 
seen a short distitoce what had hajppened, and w ho now liurried up 
to^giv® aid. ‘ . 

“Everything in its right place!” he said, mimicking the gracious 
baron ; and he drew the little marieS Up to the firm ground. He would 
have restored the broken branch place from which it had been 

torn, but “ everything in its places— canjxot always be managed; and there- 
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fore he stuck the piece in the ground. “ Grow and prosper till you can 
furnish a good ilute for them up yonder/’ he said ; for he would have 
liked to play the “ rogue’s march ” for my lord the baron and my lord’s 
whole family. And then he betook himself to the castle, but not into 
the ancestral hall, he was too humble fur that ! He went to the servants’ 

g uarters, and the men and maids turned over his stock of goods, and 
argained with him ; and from above, where the guests were ,at table, 
came a sound of roaring and screaming that was intended for song, and 
indeed they did their best. Loud laughter, mingled with the barking 
and howling of dogs, sounded through the windows, for there was 
feasting and carousing up yonder. Wine and strong old ale foamed in 
the jugs and glasses, and the dogs sat with their masters and dined with 
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them. They had the pecller summoned up stairs, but only to make fun 
of him. The wine had mounted into their heads, and the sense had 
flown out. They poured wine into a stocking, that the pedler might 
drink with them, but that he must drink quickly ; that was considered 
a rare jest, and was a cause of fresh laughter. An.d then whole farms, 
with oxen and peasants too, were staked on a card, and lost and w(jn. 

Everything in its right place ! ” said the pedJtT, when he had at last 
made his escape out of what he called “ the Sodom and Gomorrah up 
yonder,” The open high road is ray right plac;e,” he said ; “I did not 
feel at all happy there.” 

And the little maiden wlio^^sat keeping the geese nodded at him in 
a friendly way, as he strode along beside the hedges. 

And days and weeks went by ; and it became manifest that the willow 
branch which the pedler had stuck into the ground by the castle moat 
remained fresh and green, and even brought forth now twigs. The little 
goose-girl saw that the branch must have taken root, and rejoiced greatly 
at the circumstance; for this tree, elie said, was now her tree. 


GO a 
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The tree certainly came forward well ; but eveiything else belonging 
to the castle went very rapidly back, what with feasting and gambling — 
for these two are like wheels, upon which no man can stand securely. 

Six years had not passed away before the noble lord passed out of the 
castle gate, a beggared man, and the mansion was bought by a rich 
dealer; and this purchaser was the very man who had once been made 
a jest of there, for whom wine had been poured into a stocking ; but 
honesty and industry are good winds to speed a vessel ; and now the 
dealer was possessor of the baronial estate. But from that hour no 
more card-playing was permitted there. 

“ That is bad reading,” said he : “ when the Evil One saw a Bible for 
the first time, he wanted to put a bad book against it, and invented 
card-playing.” 

The new proprietor took a wife, and who might that be but the goose- 
girl, who had always been faithful and good, and looked as beautiful 
and fine in her new clothes as if she had been born a great lady. And 
how did all this come about ? That is too long a story for our busy time, 
but it really happened, and the most important part is to come. 

It was a good thing now to bo in the old mansion. . The mother 
managed the domestic afiairs, and the father superintended the estate, 
and it seemed as if blcssifigs were streaming down. Where rectitude 
enters in, prosperity is sure to follow. The old house w'as cleaned and 
painted, the ditches were cleared and fruit trees planted. Everything 
wore a bright cheerful look, and the floors. were as polished as a draught 
board. In the long winter evenings the lady sat at the spinning-wheel 
with her maids, and every Sunday evening there was a reading from the 
Bible by the Councillor of Justice himself — this title the dealer had 
gained, though it was only in his old age. The children grew up — for 
children had come — and they received the best education, though all 
had not equal abilities, as wc fiud indeed in all families. 

In the meantime the willow branch at the castle gate had grown to 
be a splendid tree, which stood there free find self-sustained. That 
is our genealogical tree,” the old people said, and the tree was to be 
honoured and respected—so they told all the children, even those who 
had not very good heads. 

And a hunwd years rolled by. 

It was in our own time. The lake bad been converted to moorland, 
and the old mansion had almost disappeared. A pool of water and the 
ruins of some walls, this was all that was left of the old baronial castle, 
with its deep moat ; and^here stood also a magnificent old willow, with 
• pendent boughs, which seemed to show how beautiful a tree may be if 
left to itself. The main stem was certainly split from the root to the 
crowii,>and the storm had bowed the noble tree a little ; but it stood firm 
for all that, and from every deft into which wind and weather had 
carried a portion of earth, grasses and flowers sprang forth : espedally 
near the top, where the gmt branches parted, a sort of hanging g^en 
hi^ been formed of wild xaspbeny bush, and even a small quantity of 
tvi^aistletoe had taken root, and stood, slender and graceful, in the nudst 
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of the old willow which was mirrored in the dark water. A fieli-path 
led close bj the old tree. 

High by the forest hill, with a splendid prospect in every directioHj 
stood the new baronial hall, large and magnliicent, with panes of glass 
so clearly transparent, that it looked as if there were no panes there at 
all. The grand flight of steps that led to the entrance looked like a 
bower of roses and broad-leaved plants. ,Tlie lawn was as freshly green 
as if each separate blade of grass were cleaned morning and evening. 
In the hall hung costly pictures ; silken chairs and sofas stood there, so 
easy that they looked almost as if they could run by themselves ; there 
were tables of great marble slabs, and books bound in morocco and 
gold. Yes; truly, people of rank lived here : the baron with his family. 

All things here corresponded with each ^other. The motto was b(;i 11 
“ Everything in its right place ; ” and therefore all the pictures which 
had been put up In the old house for honour and glory, hpng now in 
the passage that led to the servants* hall: they were considered os old 
lumber, and especially two old portraits, one representing a man in a 

S ink coat and powdered wig, the other a lady with powdered hair and 
olding a rose in her hand, and each surrounded with a wreath of willow 
leaves. These two pictures were pierced with many holes, because the 
little barons were in the habit of setting up the old people as a mark 
for their crossbows. The pictures represented the Councillor of Justice 
and his lady, the founders of the present family. 

“ But they did not properly belong to our family,’* said one of the 
little barons. ** He was a dealer, and she had kept the geese. They 
were not like papa and mamma.” 

The pictures were pronounced to be worthless; and as the motto , 
was “ Everything in its right place,” the great-grandmother and great- 
grandfather wore sent into the passage that led to the servants’ hall. 

The son of the neighbouring clergyman was tutor in the great house. 
One day he was out walking with his pupils, the little barons and their 
eldest siateV, who had just been confirmed ; they came along the field- 
path past the old willow, and as they walked on the young lady bound 
a wreath of field flowers, “ Everything in its right place,” and the flowers 
formed a pretty whole. At the same time she heard every word that 
was spoken, and she liked to hear the clergyman’s son talk of the power 
of nature and of the great men and women in history. She had a good 
hearty disposition, with true nobility of thought and soul, and a heart 
full of love for all that God hath created. 

MTty came to a halt at the old willow tree. The youngest baron 
insistea on having such a flute cut for him from it as he had had mad^ 
of other willows. Accordingly the tutor broke off a branch. 

^*Oh, don’t do that!” cned the young baroness; but it done 
alrea^. That is our famous old tree,” she continued, and 1 love it 
dearly. They laimh at me«at home for this, but I don’t mind. There 
is a story attachea to this tree.” 

And she told what we oU ^ow about the tree, about the old manuon, 
the pedler and the goose-girl, who had met for the first time in this spot, 
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and had afterwards become the founders of the noble family to which 
the young barons belonged 

“They would not be ennobled, the good old folks !*’ sho said. “They 
kept to the motto, ‘ Every! liing in its right place and accordingly they 
thought it would be out of place for thetn to purcliase a title with money. 
My grandfather, the first Won, was their son. He is said to have been 
a very learned man, very popular with princes and princesses, and a 
frequent guest at the court festivals. The others at home love him best; 
but, I don’t know how, there seems to me something about that first 
’.'pair that draws my heart towards them. How comfortable, how patri- 
archal it must have been in the old house, where the mistress sat at the 
spinning-whed among her maids, and the old master read aloud firom 
the Bible!” 

“ They were charming, sensible people,” said the dergyman’s son. 

And with this the conversation naturally fell upon nobles and citisens. 
Ike young man scfffcely seemed to belong to the citizen cUu», so well 
he sp^ ecmceming the purpose and meaning of nobility. He said, 
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“ It is a great thing to belong to a family that has distinguished itself, 
“and thus to have, as it were, in one’s blood, a spur that urges one ou to 
make progress in all that is good. It is delightful to have a name that 
servcjs as a card of admission into the highest circles. Nobility , nusans 
that which is great and noble: it is a coin that has received a stamp to 
. indicate what it is wortli. It is the fallacy of tlie time, and many poets 
have frequently maintained this fallacy, that nobility of birth is accom- 
panied by Ibolishtiess, and that the lower you go among the poor, llib 
more does everything around j^ou sliine. but that is not my view, for 
I consider it entirely false. In the higher classes many beautiful and 
kindly traits are found. My mother told me one of this kind, and 1 
could tell you many others. 

*•' My mother was on a visit to a great family in town. iVIy grand- 
mother, 1 think, had been housekeeper to the count’s mother. The 
great nobleman and my mother were alone in the room, when the former 
noticed that an old woman ciiuie limping on crutches into the court- 
yard, Indeed, she was accustomed to come every {Sunday, and carry 
away a gill with her. ‘ Ah, there is the poor old lady,’ said the noble- 
man : 'walking is a great toil to her and before iiry mother understood 
what he meant, he had gone out of the room and run down the stairs, 
to save the old woman the toilsome walk, hf carrying to her the gift she 
had come to receive. 

‘‘ Now, that was only a small circumstance, but, like the widow’s two 
mites in the Scripture, it has a sound that finds an echo in the depths 
of the heart in human nature ; and these are the things the poet should 
show and point out ; especially in these times should he sing of it, for 
that does good, and pacifies and unites men. But where a bit of mor- 
tality, because it has a genealogical tree and a coat of arms, rears up 
like an Arabian horse, and prances in the street, and says in the room, 
* People out of the street have been here,’ when a commoner has neen 
— that is nobility in decay, and become a m^e mask — a mask of the 
kind that Thespis created ; and people are glad when such an one is 
turned into satire.” 

This was the speech of the clergyman’s son. It was certainly rather 
long, but then the flute wa.s being finished while lie made it. 

Aff the castle there was a great company. Many guests came from 
the neighbourhood and from the capital. Many ladies, some tastefully 
and others tastelessly dressed, were there, and the great hall was <]^uite 
fill! of people. The clergymen from, the neighbourhood stood respectfully 
-congregated in a corner, which made it look almost a;^ if there were to 
be a burial there. But it was not so, for this was a party of pleasure, 
only that the pleasure had not yet begun. 

A great concert was to be performed, and consequently the little 
baron had brought in his willow flute ; but he could not get a note out 
of it, nor could his pwa, and therefore the flute was worth nothing. 
There was instrumeninl Tnusic and song, both of the kind that delighi 
the performers most— quite charming ! 

X ou are a performer P” said a cavalier — his other’s son and nothing 
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<‘lse — to the tutor. ** You play the flute and make it too — ^that ’a g^uB. 
That should command, and should have the place of honour !” 

“ No, indeed,” replied the young man, “ 1 only advance with the 
times, as every one is obliged to do.” 

‘‘ Oh, you will enchant us with the little instrument, will you not ?” 
And with these words he handed to the clergyman’s son the flute cut 
from the willow tree by the pool, and announced aloud that the tutor 
was about to perform a solo on that instrument. 

Now, they only wanted to make fun of him, that w'as easily seen ; 
and therefore the tutor would not play, though indeed he could do so 
very well ; but they crowded round him and importuned him so strongly, 
that at last he took the flute and put it to his lips. 

That was a wonderful flute ! A sound, as sustained as that which is 
ernitied by the whistle of a steam engine, and much stronger, echoed 
far ovi'r courtyard, garden, and wood, miles away into the country ; and 
simultaneously wdth the tone came a rushing wind that roared, “Every- 
thing in its right place!” And papa flew as if carried by the wind 
straight out of the hall and into the 8bef)herd*8 cot ; and the shepherd 
flew, not into the hall, for there he could not come — no, but into the 
room of the servants, among the smart lackeys who strutted about 
there in silk stockings ; and the proud servants w'ere struck motioxdess 
with horror at the thought that such a personage dared to sit down to 
table with them. 

But in tho^ hall the young baroness flew up to the place of honour 
at the top of the table, where she was worthy to sit; and the young 
clergyman’s son had a seat next to her ; and there tlie two sat as if they 
Tvere a newlv-inarried pair. An old count of one of the most ancient 
families in the country remained untouched in his place of honour ; for 
the flute was just, as men ought to be. The witty cavalier, the son of 
his father 'and nothing else, who had been the cause of the flute-playing, 
flew head-over-heels iuto the poultry-house — but not alone. 

Por a whole mile round about the sounds of the flute were heard, 
and singular events took place. A rich banker’s family, driving along 
in a coach and four, was blown quite out of the carriage, and could not 
even find a place on the footboard at the back. Two rich peasants wha 
in our times had grown too high for their corn-fields, were tumbled inta 
the ditch. It was a dangerous flute, that : luckily, it burst at the first 
note ; and that was a good thing, for then it was put back into the 
owner’s pocket. “ Everything in its right place.” 

The day afterwards not a word was said about this marvellous event ; 
and thence has come the expression, “pocketing the flute.” ij^eiything' 
was in its usual order, only that the two old portraits of the dealer and 
the goose-girl hung on the wall in the banqueting-hall. They had been 
blown up yonder, and as one of the real connoisseurs said thqr had been 
painted by a master’s hand, they remained where they were, and were 
restored. “ Everything in its right place.” 

And to that it wdll come ; for hereafter is long — ^longer than this story- 
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THE GOBLIN AND THE HUCKSTER. 

Tuebx: was once a regular student : lie lived in a garret, and nothing 
a.t all belonged to him ; but there was also once a regular huckster: ha 
lived on the ground floor, and the whole house was liis ; and the Goblin 
kept with him, for on the huckster’s table on Christmas-eve there was 
always a dish of plum porridge, with a great piece of butter floating in 
the middle. The huckster could accomplish that, and consequently the 
Goblin stuck to the huckster’s shop, and that was very interesting. 

One evening the student came through the back door to buy candles 
and cheese for himself. He had no one to send, and that ’s why he came 
himself. He procured what he wanted and paid for it, and the huckster 
and his wife both nodded a ‘‘ good evening ” to him ; and the woman 
was one who could do more than merely nod — she bad an infmense 
power of tongue! And the student nodded too, and then suddenly 
stood still, reading the sheet of paper in which the cheese had been 
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umipped. Ifc was a leaf torn out of an old book, a book that ought not 
to have been torn up, a book that was full of ])oetry. 

“ roiider lies some more of the wune sort,” said the huckster: 
gave an old woman a little colfee for the books ; give me two grosehen, 
and you shall have the remainder.” 

“Yes,” said the student, “ give me the book instead of the cheese : I 
can eat my bread and butter without cheese. It would be a sin to tear 
the book up entirely. You are a capital man, a [iractical man, but you 
understand no more about poetry than does that cask > on dor.” 

Now, that was an insulting sjieech, especially towards the cask ; but 
the huckster laughed and the student laughed, for it was only said in 
fun. -But the (jloblin was angry that any one should dare to say such 
things to a huckster w'ho lived in his own house and sold the best 
butter 

When it was night, and the shop was closed and all were in bed, the 
Goblin caino ibrth, went into the bt'd-room, and took away the good 
lady*s tongue; for she did not want tliat while she was asleep; and 
■whenever ho ])ut this tongue upon any object in the room, the said* 
object acquired sj)ccch and huiguage, and could express its thoughts 
and feelings as well as the lady herself could have done ; but only one 
object could use it at a ‘time, and that was a good thing, otherwise 
they would have iutcrnipted each other. 

And the Goblin laid the tongue upon the Cask m which the old 
newspapers wose lying. 

“ Is it true,” he asked, “ that you don’t know what poetry means ? ” 

“ Of course I know it,” replied the Cask : “ poetry is something that 
always stands at the foot of a coluinn in the newspapers, and is some- 
times cut out, 1 daro swear I have more of it in me than the student, 
and 1 ’m only a poor tub compared to the huckster.” 

Then the >GobIin put tlie tongue upon the colfee-mill, and, mercy ! 
how it began to go ! And he put it upon the buiter-cask, and on the 
cash-box : they were all of the waste-paper Cask’s opinion, and the 
opinion of the majority must be respected. 

“Now I shall tell it to the student! ” 

And with these words the Goblin went quite quietly up the back stairs 
to the garret, where the student lived. The student had still a candle 
burning, and the Goblin peeped through the keyhole, and saw that he 
was reading in the torn dook that he bad carried up out of the shop 
down stairs. ^ 

But how light it was in his room ! Out of the book shot a dear 
beam, expanding into a thick stem, and into a mighty tree, which grew 
upward and spread its branches iar over the student. !^ch leaf was 
fresh, and every blossom was a beautiful female head, some with dark 
aparkling ejres, others with wonderfully clear blue orbs ; everj[ frmt 
was a gleaming star, and there was a glorious sound of song in the 
student’s room. 

Never had the little Goblin imagined such splendour, far less had he 
:^Yer seen or heard anything like it. He stood still on tiptoe, autd 
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peeped in till the light went out in the etudent’a garret. Probably the 
student blew it out, and went to bed ; but the little G^obliii reitiaiued 
standing there nevertheless, for the music still sounded on, soft and 
beautiful — a splendid cradle song for the student who liad lain down to 
rest. 

“ This is an incomparable place,’* said the Goblin : “ I never expected 
such a thing ! I should like to stay here with the student.” 

And tlien tho little man thought it over — and he was a sensible little 
man too — but he sighed, “ The student has no porridge ! ” And then he 
\Yent down again to the huckster’s shop : and it was a very good thing 
that he got down there again at last, ibr the Cask had almost worn out 
the good woman’s tongue, for it had spoken out at One side everything 
that was contained in it, and was just about turning itself over, to give 
it out from the otlier side also, when the G oUlin came in, and restored the 
tongue to its owner. But from that time forth the whole shon, from the 
cash box down to the firewood, took its tone from the Cask, and paid 
him such re»f)cct, and thought so much of him, that when the huckster 
afttTwrards read the critical articles on theatricals and art in the news- 
paper, they were persuaded the iulbrmation came from the Cask itself. 

But tlio Goblin could no longcir sit quietly and contentedly listening 
to all the wisdom dowm there : so soon us the light glimmered from the 
garret in the evening, he felt as if the rays wore strong cables drawing 
him up, and ho was obliged to go and peep through the keyhole; and 
there a feeling of greatness- rolled around him, sugli as wo feel beside 
the ever-heaving sea when the storm rushes over it, and he burst into 
^ tears! He did not know hiipself why he was weeping, but a peculiar 
feeling of pleasure mingled with his tears. How wonderfully glorious 
it must be to sit with tlie student under the same tree! But that 
might not be — he was obliged to bo content with the view through the 
keyhole, and to be glad of that. There he stood on the cold landing- 
place, with the autumn wund blowing down fi¥>m the loft-hole : it was 
cold, very cold ; but the little mannikin only felt that when the light in 
the room was extinguished and the tones in tho tree died away. Ha! 
then he shivered, and crept down again to his warm corner, where it 
was homely and comfortable. 

And when Christmas came, and brought with it the porridge and the 
great lump of butter, why, then he thought the huckster the better 
man. * 

But in the middle of the night the Goblin was awakened by a terrible 
tumult and knocking against the window-shutters. People rapped 
noisily without, and the watchman blew his horn, for a great fire fi^ 
broken out — the whole street was full of smoke and flame. Was it m 
the bouse itself or at a* neighbour’s ? Where was it ? Terror seized 
on all. The huckster’s wife was* so bewildered that she took her g<dd 
earrings out of her ears and put them in her pocket, that at any rate 
she might save something ; the huckster ran up for his share-papers, 
and the maid for her blac^ silk mantilla, for she had found means to 
piirdbase one. Bach wanted to save the Imt thing they possessed ; the 
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Goblin wanted to do the Bame thing, and in a few leaps he was up the 
stairs and into the room of the student, who stood quite quietly at the 
open udndow, looking at the conflagration that was raging in the house 
of the neighbour opposite. The Goblin seized upon the wonderful book 
which lay upon the table, popped it into his red cap, and held the cap 
tight with both hands. The great treasure of the house was saved ; and 
now he ran up and away, quite on to the roof of tho house, on to the 
chimney. There he sat, illuminated by the flames of the burning house 
opposite, both hands pressed tightly over his cap, in which the treasure 
lay ; and now he knew the real feelings of his heart, and knew to whom 
it really belonged. But when the fire was extinguished, and the Goblin 

could think calmly again, why, then 

1 must divide myself between the two,** he said ; I can’t quite give 
up the huckster, because of the porridge ! ” 

Now, that was spoken quite like a human creature. We all of us 
visit the huckster for the sake of the porridge. 


THE BOND OF FRIENDSHIP. 

We have before 4;aken little journeys together, and now we want to 
take a longer one. Whither ? To Sparta, to Mycene, to Delphi ? There 
are a hundred places at whose names the heart beats with the desire of 
travel. On horseback go up the mountain paths, through brake 
and through brier. A single traveller makes an appearance like a whole- 
caravan. He rides forward with his guide, a pack-horse carries trunks, 
a t^nt, and provisions, and a few armed soldiers follow as a guard. No 
inn with warm beds awaits him at the end of his tiring day’s journey : 
the tent is often his dwelling-place. In the great wild region the guide 
cooks him a pillan of rice, fowls, and curry for his supper. A thousand 
gnats swarm round tl^e tent. It is a boisterous night, audr to-morrow the 
way will lead across swollen streams ; take care that you are not washed 
away! 

what i$ your reward for undergoing these hardships ? The fullest, 
richest reward. Nature manifests herself here in all her greatness ; every 
spot is historical, and the eye and the thoughts are alike delighted. The 
poet may sing it, the painter portray it in rich pictures ; but the air of 
reality which sinks deep into tho soul of the spectator, and lemainB 
there, neither painter nor poet can produce. 

In many little sketches 1 have endeavoured to give an idea of a small 

e rt of Athens and its environs ; but how colourless the picture seems !. 

ow little does it exhibit Greece, the mourning genius of beauty, whose 
past greatness and whose sorrow the stronger never forgets ! 

The lonely herdsmen yonder on the hills would, perh^, by o simple 
of an event in his life, better enlighten the stronger who wiwea 
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in a few features to behold the land of the Hellenes, than any picture 
could do. 

“ Then,” says my Muse, ” let him speak.” 

A custom, a good, peculiar custom, shall be the subject of the moun- 
tain shepherd’s tale. It is called 

THE BOND OF FEIENDSHIP. 

Our rude house was put together of clay ; but the door-posts were 
columns of fluted marble found near the spot where the nouse was 
erected. The roof reached almost down to the ground. It was now 
dark brown and ugly, but it had originally consisted of blooming olive 
and fresh laurel branches brought from^ beyond the mountain. Around 
cur dwelling was a narrow gorge, wfiose walls of rock rose steeply 
upwards, and showed naked and black, and round their summits of^ 
hung clouds, like white living fibres. • Never did I hear a singing bird 
iheie, never did the men there &nce to the sound of the bagpme ; but 
the spot was sacred firom the old times : even its name reminded!^ of this, 
for it was called Delphi ! The dark solemn mountains were all covered / 
with snow ; the highest, which gleamed the longest in the red light of 
evening, was Parnassus } the brook which rolled from it near our house 
was once sscred also. Now the ass sullies it with its feet, but the 
atresm roDs on and on, and becomes dear again. How I can remember 
•every spot in the deep holy solitude! In the midst of tiie hut a fire 
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was kindled, and when the hot ashes lay there red and glowing, the* 
bread was baked in them. When the snow was piled so high around 
our hut as almost to hide it, my mother appeared most cheeHiil : then 
she would hold my head between her hands, and sing the songs she 
never sang at other times, for the Turks our masters would not allow 
it. She sang ; 

“ On the summit of Olympus, in the forest of dwarf firs, lay an old 
stag. His eyes were heavy with tears; lie wept blue and even red 
tears ; and there came a roebuck by, and said, ‘ What ails tliee, that 
thou weopost those blue and red tears?’ And the stag answered, 
‘The Turk has come to our city: he has wild dogs for the chase, a 
goodly pack.* ‘ I will drive them away across the islands,’ cried the 
young roebuck, ‘ I Avill drive them away across the islands into the deep 
sea ! ’ But before evening sank down the roebuck was slain, and before 
night the stag was hunted and dead.” 

And when my motht^r sang tlnis, her eyes became moist, and on the 
long eyelashes hung a tear; but she hid it, and baked our black bread 
in the ashes. Then 1 would clench fist and ciy, 

« We will kill tlie Turks ! ” 

But she repealed from the song the words, 

I will drive them acrosfs the islands into the deep sea. But before 
evening sank down the roebuck was slain, and before the night came 
the stag was hunted and dead.” 

For several days ^ind nights we had been lonely in our hut, when 
iny father came homo. 1 knew he would bring me shells from the Quit 
of liopanto, or perhaps even a brisiht gleaming knife. This time he 
brought us a child, a little half-naked girl, that he carried under his 
sheep-skin cloak. It was Avrapped in a fur, and all that the little 
creature possessed when this was taken oil*, and she lay in my mother’s 
lap, w^ere three silver coins, fastened in her dark hair. My father told 
us that the Turks had killed the child’s parents ; and he told so much 
about them that I dreanu'd of the Turks all niglit. Ho himself had 
been wounded, and my mother bound up his arm. The wound was 
deep, and tlio thick sheep-skin was stiff* with frozen blood. The little 
maiden was to be ray sister. How^ radiantly beautiful she looked! 
Even my mother’s eyes were not more gentle than hers. Anastasia, as 
she was called, Vas to bo my sister, because her lather had been united 
to mine by the old custom which we still keep. They had sworn 
brotherhood in their youth, and chosen tho most beautiful and virtuous 
girl in tho neighbourhood to consecrate their bond of friendship. I 
often heard of the strange good custom. 

So now the little girl w^as my sister. She sat in my lap, and I brought 
her flowers and the feathers of the mountain birds *. wo drank together 
of the waters of Parnassus, and dwelt together for many a year under 
the laurel roof of the hut, while ray mother sang winter after winter of 
. the stag who wept red tears. But as }'et I did not understand that it 
,,w^ ^y own countiymeu whose many sorrows were mirrored in those 
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One Aa.y there came three Frankish men. Their dress was different 
from ours. They had tents and bods with them on their horsest and 
more than twenty Turks, all armed ^vith swords and muskets; acoom- 
panied them ; for they were friends of the pasha, aiid had letters from 
him commanding an escort for them. Tlioy only came to see our 
mountains, to ascend Parnassus amid the snow and the clouds, and to 
look at the strange black steep rock near our hut. They could not 
find room in it, nor could they endure tho smoko that rolled along the 
ceiling and found its way out at the low door ; therefore they pitched 
their tents on the sinnll space outside our dwelling, roasted Iambs and 
birds, and poured out strong sweet wine, of which tlio Turks wen* not 
allowed to partake. 

When they departed, I accompanied them for some distance, carrying 
my little sister Anastasia, wrapped in a goatNskin, on my bai*k. One of 
the Frankish gentlemen made me stand m front of a rock, and drew me, 
and her too, as we stood there, so that we lookc'd like one empalurc. J 
never thouglit of it before, but Anjislasia and I were really one. She was 
always sitting in my lap or riding in the goat-skin at ray back, and when 
1 dreamed, she appeared in my dreams. 

Two nights afterwards, other men. armed with knives and muskets, 
came into our tenf. They were Albaiiunih, Ijjravo itjen, rny mother told 
me. They only stayed a short time. My sister Anastasia sat on the 
knee of one of them, and when they were gone she had not three, but 
only two silver coins in her hair. They wrajiped tobacco in strips of 
paper and smoked it. 1 remember they were undeMded as to the road 
th^ were to take. 

fint they had to make a choice. They went, and tny father went 
with them. ISooii afterw^ards wc heard tho sound of firing. Tho noise 
was renewed, and soldiers rubhed into our hut, and took iny mother, 
and myself, and my sister Anastasia prisoners. They declared that tho 
robbers had been entertaiued by us, and that iny father had acted as 
the robbers’ guide, and therefore we mu‘<t go %fith them. Presently I 
saw the eojq^ses of the robbers brought in ; 1 saw rny father’s corpse 
too. I cried and cried till I fell asleep. AVhen I awoke, we were in 
prison, but lire room was not worse than ours in our own lioiise. They 
gave me onions to eat, and musty wine j)ourcd from a tarry cask, but 
we had no better fare at home. 

How long we were kept prisoners 1 do not know ; Imt many days 
and nights w'ent by. When we wrere set free it was th(' time of the 
holy Easter feast. T carried Anastasia on my back, for my mother waa 
ill, and could only move slowly, and it w^as a long way till w© came 
down to the sea, to the Gulf of Lepanto. Wo went info a church that 
gleamed with pictures painted on a golden ground. They wore pictures 
of angels, and very beautiful; but it seemed to me fhat our little 
Anastasia was just as beautiful. In the midtile of tho floor stood a 
coffin filled with roses. “The Lord Christ is pictured Ihero in tht*^ 
form of a beautiful rose,” said my mother ; and the priest announced, 

Christ is risen! ” AJl the people kissed each other : each one bad a 
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burning taper in his hand, and I received one myself^ and so did little 
Anastasia. The bagpipes sounded, men danced hand in hand from the 
church, and outside the women were roasting the Easter lamb. We 
were invited to partake, and J sat by the fire ; a boy, older than myself, 
put his arms round ray neck, kissed me, and said, “ Christ is risen ! ” and 
thus it was that fof the lirst time I met Aphtanides. 

My mother could make fishermen’s nets, for which there was a good 
demand here in the bay, and we lived a long time by the side of the sea, 
the beautiful sea, that tasted like tears, and in its colours reminded me 
of the song of the stag that wept — for sometimes its waters were red, 
and sometimes greon or blue. 

Aphtanides knew how to manage our boat, and I often sat in it, with 
my little nastasia, while it glided on through the water, swift as a bird 
jflying through tli(^ air. Then, when fho sun sank down, the mountains 
were tinted with a deeper and deeper blue, one range seemed to rise 
behind the other, and behiud them all stood Parnassus with its snow- 
crowned summit. Tlio rnountain-top gleamed iji tlie evening rays like 
glowing iron, and it seetnod os though the light came from within it ; 
for long aft(*r the sun had set, the mountain still shone through the 
clear blue air. The Avhite water birds touched the surface of tlie sea 
with their xvings, and all here was as calm and quiet as among the black 
rocks at Delphi. I lay on ifiy back in the boat, Anastasia leaned against 
me, and the stars above us shone brighter than the lamps in our church. 
They were the same stars, and they stood exactly in the same positions 
above me, as when 1 had sat in front of our hut at Delphi ; and at last 
I almost fancied 1 was hack there. Suddenly there was a splash in the 
wate^ and the boat rocked violently. I cried out in horror, for Anastasia 
bad mllen into the water ; but in a moment Aphtanides had sprung in 
after her, and was holding her up to me ! We dried her clothes as well 
as we could, remaining on the water till they were dry ; for no one was 
to know what a fright we had had for our little adopted sister, in whose 
life Aphtaifides now had a part. 

The summer come. The sun burned so hot that the leaves turned 
yellpw on the trees. I thought of our cool mountains, and of the 
nesh water they cpntained ; my mother, too, longed for them ; and one 
evening we wandered home. What peace, wbat silence! We walked 
on through the thick thyme, still fragrant though the sun had scorched 
its leaves. Not a single herdsman did we meet, not one solitaiy'^ hut did 
we pass. Everj^thing was quiet and deserted; but a shooting star 
announced that in heaven there was yet life. 1 know not ijf the clear 
blue air gleamed with light of its own, or if the radiance came from the 
stars; but we could see the outlines of the mountains quite plainly. 
My mother lighted a fire, roasted some roots she had brought wnh her, 
and 1 and my little sister slept among the thyme, without fear of the 
ugly Smidraki,** from whose tnroat fire spurts forth, or of the wolf and 

* i.rcnrdine to tlm Greek suporatition, thia in e monnter genemted from the tmofieiiod etiiisfli 

of elanghtorcd aheci>, which are thrown away in the fields. 
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jackal; for my mother sat beside us, and I considered her. presence 
protection enough for us. 

We reached our old home; but the hut Tvas a heap of ruins, and a 
new one had to be built. A few women lent my mother their aid, and 
in a l*ew days walls W'ere raised, and covered with a new roof of olives 
branches. iSly mother made many bottle-cases of bark and skins ; 1 
kept tlio little flock of the priests,* and Anastusii^ and the little tortoises 
were my playmates. 

Once we had a visit from our belove^ Aphtanides, who said he had 
matly longed to see us, and who* stayed with us two whole happy 
days. 

A month afteryrards he came again, and told us that he was going in 
a ship to Corfu and Patras, but must bid us good bye first ; and he had 
brought a large fish for our mother. He had a great deal to tell, not 
only of the fishermen yonder in the Gulf of Lepauio, but also of 
Kings and heroes, who had once possessed Greece, just as the Turks 
possess it npw. 

I have seen a bud on a rose bush gradually unfold in days and weeks, 
till it became a rose, and hung there in its beauty, before I was aware 
how large and beautiful and red it had become ; and the same thing I 
now saw in Anastasia. She was now a ''beautiful grown gir), and I 

* X rirasant who cftti ifead often heeomei a primt; he is then called *' very holy Sir/* and th«« 
lotrer orders kise the (pwind on which he haa steppecL 
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bad become a atout atnphng The wolf-aftina that cohered mj mother’s 
and Anaatosia'a bed, I had myaelf taken from wolves that had fallen 
beneath my shots. 

Tears had gone by, when one evening Aphtanides came in, slender 
as a reed, strong and f 1^ kissed us all, and had much to tell of 

the fortifications of Malta, of the great ocean, and of the marvellous 
sepulchres of Egypt. It sounded strange as a legend of the priests, and 
1 looked up to him with a kind of veneration. 

“ How much you know ! ’* I exclaimed ; “ what wonders you can tell 
of!” 

“ But you have told me the finest tiling, after all,” he replied. You 
told me i)£ a thing that has nevgr been out of ray thoughts — of the good 
old custom of the bond of friendship, a custom I should like to follow. 
Brother, let you and T go to church, as your faiher and Anastasia’s 
went before us: your sister Anastasia is the most beautiful and most 
innocent of girls ; she shall consecrate us I No people bos such grand 
old customs as we Greeks.” 

Anastasia blushed like a young rose, and my mother kissed Aph- 
tanides. 

. A couple of miles from our liouse, there w'hcre loose earth lies on the 
hill and a few scattered trei^s give a shelter, stood the little church ; a 
silver lamp hung in front of the altar. 

I had put on my best clothes : the white fustanolla fell in rich folds 
round my hips, th^ red jacket fitted tight and close, the tassel on my 
fez cap was silver, and in my girdle gleamed a knife and my pistols. 
Aphtanides was clad in the blue garb worn by Greek sailors ; on his 
chest hung a silver plate with the figure of the Virgin Mary ; his scarf 
was as costly as those w’oni by rich lords. Every one could see that we 
were about to go through a solemrf ceremony. We stepped into the 
little simple church, where tho evening sunlight, streaming through the 
door, gleamed on the burning lamp and the pictures on golden ground. 
We knelt down on the altar steps, and Anastasia came before us. A 
long white garment hung loose over her graceful form ; on her white 
neck and bosom hung a chain, covered 'with old and new coins, forming 
a kind of collar. Her black hair was fastened in a knot, and confined 
by a head-dress made of silver and gold coins that had been found in 
an old temple.. No Greek girl had more beautiful ornaments than she. 
Her countenance glowed, and her eyes were like two stars. 

We all three prayed silently ; and then she said to us, 

“ Will you be friends in life and in death P ” 

“ Tea,”* we replied. 

Will you, whatever may happen, remember this : my brother is a 
part of myself My secrets are ins, my happiness is his. Self-sacrifice, 
patience—evei^thing in me belongs to him as to me P ” 

And we again answered, ** Yes.” 

Then she joined ^our hands and kissed us on the forehead, and we 
again prayed silently. Then the priest came through the doOr near the 
altori and blessed ua all three ; and a song, sung by the other holy inep, 
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sounded from behind the altar screen/and the bond of eterntd fnendship 
was concluded. When we rose, I saw my mother standing by the church 
door weeping heartily. 

How cheerful it was now, in our little hut, and by the springs of 
Delphi ! On the evening before his departure, Aphtanides sat thought- 
ful with me on the declivity of a mountain ; his arm was flung round 
my waist, and mine was round his neck : we spoke of the sorrows of 
Greece, and of the men whom the country could trust. Every thought 
of our souls lay clear before each of us, and I seized his hand. 

One thing thou must still know, one thing that till now has been a 
secret between myself and Heaven. My whole soul is filled with love ! 
with a love stronger than the love I bear to my mother and to thee ! ” 
‘'And whom do you love ? asked Aphtanides, and his face and neck 
grew red as fire. 

“1 love Anastasia,** I replied — and his hand trembled in mine, and 
he became pale as a corpse. 1 saw it ; I understood the cause ; and 1 
believe my hand trembled. I bent towards him, kissed his forehead, 
and whispered, “ I have never spoken of it to her, and perhaps she does 
not love me. Brother, think of this : I have seen her daily ; she has 
grown up beside me, and has bt^come a part of my soul ! ** 

“ And she shall be thine ! *’ he exclaimed,* “ thine ! I may not de- 
ceive thee, nor will I do so. I also love her ; hut to-morrow I depart. 
In a year w^e shall see each other once more, and then you will be 
married, will you not ? 1 have a little gold of my owa ; it shall be thine'. 
Thou must, thou shalt take it.** 

And we wandered home silently across the mountains. It was late 
in the evening when we stood at my mother’s door. 

Anastasia held the lamp upwards as we entered : my mother was not 
there. She gazed at Aphtanides with a beautifully mournful gaze. 

“ To-morrow you are going from us,” she said : “ 1 am very sorry 
for it.” » 

“ Sorry ! ** he repeated, and in his voice there seemed a trouble as 
great as the grief I myself felt. I could not speak, but he seized her 
hand, and said, “ Our brother yonder loves you, and he is dear to you, 
is he not ? His very silence is a proof of his affection.** 

Anastasia trembl^ and burst into tears. Then I saw no one but 
her, thought of none but her, and threw my arms round her, and said, 
“ I love thee ! *’ She pressed her lips to mine, and flung her arms round 
my neck; but the lamp had fallen to the ground, and all was dark 
around us — dark as in the heart of poor .Aphtanides. 

Before daybreak he rose, kissed us all, said farewell, and went away. 
He had given all his money to my mother for us. Anastasia was my 
betrotked, and a few days afterwards she became my wife. 


HX2 
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Ik a narrow crookod street, amon»> other abodes of poverty, stood 
an especially narrow and tall house built of timber, which time had 
knocked about in such fashion that it seemed to be out of ioint in every 
direction. Tlie house was inhabited by poor people, and the deepest 
povert}'^ was a])parent in the garret lodging in the gable, where, in front 
of the only window, hung an old bent ])irdcage, which had not even a 
proper water-glass, but only a Bottle-neck reversed, with a cork stuck in 
the mouth, to do duty for one. An old maid stood by the window : she 
had hung the cage with green chickweod ; and a little ehafliach hopped 
« from perch to perch, and sang and twittered merrily enough. 

“ Yes, it’s all very well for you to sing,” said the Bottle-neck ; that 
is to say, it did not pronounce the words as w'e can speak them, for a 
bottle-neck can’t speak ; but that ’s what he thought to himself in his 
own mind, like wdien wo people talk quietly to ourselves. “ Yes, it ’s all 
very well for you to sing, you that have all your limbs uninjured. You 
ought to feel what it *s like to lose one’s body, and to have only mouth 
and neck left, and to bef hampered wdtli work into the bargain, as in 
my case ; and then 1 ’m sure you would not sing. But after all it is well 
that there should bo somebody at least who is merry. I ’ve no reason 
to sing, and, moreover, 1 can’t sing. Yes, when I was a w^hole bottle, I 
sang out well if they rubbed me with a cork. Tliey used to call me a 
perfect lark, a magnificent lark ! Ah, when I was out at a picnic with 
the tanner’s family, and his daughter was betrothed ! Yes, I remember 
it as if it had happened only yesterday. I have gone through a great 
deal, when I come to recollect. 1 ’ve been in the fire and the water, 
have been deep in the black earth, and have mounted higher than most 
of the others ; and now I ’m hanging liere, outside the birdcage, in the 
air and the sunshine ! Oh, it would be quite worth while to hear my 
history ; but I don’t speak aloud of it, because I can’t.” 

Ana now the Bottle-nock told its story, which was suiSciently re- 
markable. It told the story to itself, or only thought it in its owm mind ; 
and the little bird sang bis song merrily, and down in the street there 
was driving and hurrying, and every one thought of his own afiairs, or 
perhaps of nothing at all ; and only the Bottle-neck thought. It thought 
of the flaming furnace in the manufactory, where it had been blown into 
life ; it still remembered that it had been quite warm, that it had glanced 
into the hissing furnace, the home of its origin, and had felt a great 
desire to leap directly back again ; but that gradually it had become 
cooler, and had been vei^ comfortable in the place to which it was taken. 
It had stood in a rank with a whole regiment of brothers and sisters, all 
Out of the same furnace ; some of them had certainly been blovni into 
champagne bottles, and others into beer bottles, and that makes a dif* 
ference. Later, out in the world, it may well happen that a beer bottle 
may^contain the most precious wine, and a champagne bottle be pled 
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with blacking; but even in decay there is always something left by 
which people can see what one has been — nobility is nobility, even when 
filled with blacking. 

All the bottles were packed up, and our bottle was among them. At 
that time it did not think to finish its career as a bottle-neck, or that it 
should work its way up to be a bird's glass, which is alwavs an honour- 
able thing, for one is of some consequence, after all. The bottle did 
not again behold the light of day till it was unpacked with the other 
bottles in the cellar of the wine merchant, and rinsed out for the first 
time ; and that was a strange sensation. There it lay, empty and without 
a cork, and folt strangely unwell, as if it wanted something, it could not 
tell what. At last it was filled with good costly wine, and was provided 
with a cork, and sealed dow’n. A ticket was placed on it marked “ firs|; 
quality ; and it felt as if it had carried off the first prize at an exami- 
nation ; for, you see, the wine was good and the bottle was good. When 
one is young, that ’s the time for poetry ! There was a singing and 
sounding within it, of things which it could not understand — of green 
sunny mountains, whereon the grape grows, w’here many vino dressers, 
men and women, sing and daiieo and rejoice. ‘‘Ah, how beautiful is 
life ! ’’ * There was a singing and sounding of all this in the bottle, as in 
a young poet’s brain; and many a youn^ poeffdoes not understand the 
meaning of the song that is within him. 

One morning the bottle was bought, for the tanner’s apprentice was 
dispatched for a bottle of w'ine — of the best.” And now it w’as put in 
the provision basket, with ham and cheese and sausages ; the finest 
butter and the best bread were put into the basket too — the tanner’s 
daughter herself packed it. She was young and very pretty ; her brown 
eyes laughed, and round her mouth played a smile os elegant as that in 
her eyes. She had delicate hands, beautifully white, and her neck was 
whiter still ; you saw at once that slie was one of the most beautiful 
girls in the town ; and still she was not engaged. • 

The provision basket was in the lap of the young girl when the 
family arovo out into the forest. The bottle-neck looked out from the 
folds of the white napkin. There was red wax upon the cork, and the 
bottle looked straight into the girl’s face. It also looked at the young 
sailor who sat next to the girl, lie was a friend of old days, the son of 
the portrait painter. Quite lately he had passed with honour through 
his examination as mate, and to-morrow he was to sail away in a ship, 
far off to a distant land. There had been much talk of this while the 
basket was being pocked ; and certainly the eyes and mouth of the 
tanner’s pretty <mughter did not wear a very joyous expression just then. 

The young people sauntered through the green wood, and talked to 
one another. ‘What were they talking of? No, the bottle could not 
hear that, for it was in the provision basket. A long time passed before 
it was drawn forth ; but when Uiat happened, there had been pleasafit 
things going on, for all were laughing, and the tanner’s .daughter 
]al;^$hed too ; but she spoke less thsii before, and her cheeks gloured like 
tworosM. 
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The fatlier took the full bottle and the porkscrew in his hand. Yes, 
it *8 a strange thing to be drawn thus, the first time ! The Bottle-neck 
could never afterwards forget that impressive moment; and indeed there 
was quite a convulsion williiu him wnen the cork flew; out, and a great 
throbbing as the wine poured forth into the glasses. 

“ Health to the betrothed pair ! ” cried the papa. And every glass 
was emptied to the dregs, and the young mate kissed his beautiful bride. 

“ Happiness and blessing ! ” said the two old people, the father and 
mother. And the young man filled the glasses again. 

“Safe return, and a wedding this day next year!” he cried; and 
W’’hen the glasses were emptied, he took the bottle, raised it on high, and 
said, “ Thou hast been present at the happiest day of my life, thou shalt 
ne^^er serve another 1 ” 

And so saying, lie hurled it high into the air. The tanner’s daughter 
did not then think that she should see the bottle fly again ; and yet it 
was to be so. It then fell into the thick reeds on the margin of a little 
woodland lake ; and tho Bottle-neck could remember quite plainly how 
it lay there for some time. 

“ 1 gave them wine, and tliey gave me marsh water,” he said ; “ but 
it was all meant for the best.” 

He could no longer sdo the betrothed couple and the cheerful old 
people; but for a long time he could hoar them rejoicing and singing. 
Then at last came two peasant boys, and looked into the reeds ; they 
spied out the bottle, and took it up ; and now it was provided for. 

At their hone, in tho wooden cottage, the eldest of three brothers, 
who was a sailor, and about to start on a long voyage, had been the 
day before to take lt‘ave. The mother was just engaged in packing up 
various things he w^as to take with him upon bis journey, and wbiph the 
father was going to carry into the town that evening to see his son once 
more, to give him a farewell greeting from the lad’s mother and himself, 
and a little bottle of medicated brandy bad already been wrapped up 
in a parcel, when the boys came in with the larger and stronger bottle 
W'hich they had found. This bottle would hold more than the little one, 
and they pronounced that the brandy would be capital for a bad diges- 
tion, inasmuch as it was mixed with medical herbs. The draught that 
was now poured into the bottle was not so goo^ as the red wine with 
wliich it had once been tilled ; these w^ere bitter drops, but even these 
ore sometimes good. The new big bottle was to go, and not the little 
one ; and so the bottle went traveling again. It was taken on board 
for Peter Jensen, in the very same ship in which the young mate soiled. 
But he did not see the bottle ; and, indeed, he would not have known 
it, or thought it was the same ope out of which they had drunk a health 
to tlie betrothed pair and to his own happy return., 

Certainly it had no longer wine to give, but still it contained some- 
thing that was just as good. Accordingly, whenever Peter Jensen 
brought it out, it was dubbed by bis messmates The Apothecary. It 
contained the best medicine, memcine that strengthened the weak,, and 
it gave liberally so long as it had a drop left. That was a pleasant time. 
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and the bottle Kaii^r when it was rubbed with the cork ; and it was colled 
the Great Lark, “ l^?ter Jensen’s Lark.” 

Long days and months rolled on, and the bottle already stood empty 
in a corner, when it happened — whether on the passage out or home the 
bottle could not tell, for it had never been ashore — that a stonn arose ; 
great waves came careering along, darkly and heavily, and lifted and 
tossed the ship to and fro. The mainmast was^ shivered, and a wave 
started one of the planks, and the pumps oecanie useless. It was black 
night. The ship sank ; but at the last moment the young mate wrote 
on a leaf of paper, God’s will be done ! We are syiking ! ” He wrote 
the name of his betrothed, and his own name, and that of the ship, and 
put the leaf in an empty bottle that happened to be at hand : he corked 
it firmly down, and threw it out into the foaming sea. He knew not 
that it was the .very bottle from which the goblet of ioy and hope had 
once been filled for him ; and now it was tossing on the waves with his 
last greeting and the message of death. 

The ship sank, and the crew sank with her. The bottle sped on like 
a bird, for it bore a heart, a loving letter, within itself. And the sun 
rose and set ; and the bottle felt as at the time when it first came into 
being in the red gleaming oven — it felt a strong desire to leap back into 
theUght. ^ « 

It experienced calms and firesh storms ; but it was burled against-no 
roek, and was devoured by no shark ; and thus it drifted on for a year 
and a day, sometimes towards the north, sometimes towards the south, 
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just as the current carried it. Beyond this it was its own master, but 
one may grow tired even of that. 

The written page, the last farewell of the bridegroom to his betrothed, 
would only bring sorrow if it came into her hands ; but where were the 
hands, so white and delicate, which had once spread the cloth on the 
fresh grass in tho green wood, on the betrothal day ? Wliere was the 
tanner’s daughter? Tes, wh(»re was the land, and which land might be 
nearest to her dwelling? The bottle knew not; it drove onward and 
onward, and was at last tired of wandering, because that w^as not in its 
way ; but yet it had to travel until at last it came to land — to a strange 
land. It understood not a word of what was spoken here, for this was 
not the language it had heard 8])okcn before ; and one loses a good deal 
if one (loos not understand the language. 

The bottle was fished out and examined on all sides. The leaf of 
paper within it was discovered, and taken out, and turned over and over, 
out tho p(! 0 [)le did not understand what was written thereon. They saw’ 
that the bottle must have been thrown overboard, and that something 
"about this W’as written on the paper, but what were the words ? That 
question remained unanswered, and tho paper was put back into the 
bottle, and the latter was deposited in a great cupboard in a great room 
in a great house, ^ 

Whenever strangers came, the paper was brought out and turned 
over and over, so that the iusen[)tion, which was only written in pencil, 
became more and more illegible, so that at last no one could see that 
there were letters dn it. Aiul for a whole year more the bottle remained 
standing in the cupboard ; and thtm it wuis put into the loft, where it 
became covered with dust and cobwebs. Ah, how often it thought of 
tho better days, the times when it had poured forth red wine in the 
green wood, when it bad been rocked on the waves of the sea, and when 
It' had carried a secret, a letter, a parting sigh, .safely enclosed in its 
bosom. 

For full twenty years it stood up in the loft ; and it might have re- 
mained there lojigor, but that the house was to be rebuilt. The roof 
was taken off, and then the bottle was noticed, and they spoke about 
it, but it did not understand their language ; for one cannot learn a 
language by being shut up iu a loft, even if one stays there twenty years. 

“ If 1 had been down in the room,” thought the Bottle, 1 might 
have learned it.” 

It was now washed and rinsed, and indeed this was requisite. It felt 
(mite transparent and fresh, and as if its youth had been renewed in 
this ita old i^e; but the paper it had carried so faithfully had been 
destroyed in tbe washing. 

The bottle was tilled with seeds, though it scarcely knew what th^ 
were. It w'as corked and well wrapped up. No light nor lantern w^as 
it vouchsafed to behold, much less tbe sun or the moon ; and yet, it 
thought, when one goes on a journey one ought to see something ; but 
though it saw nothing, it did what was most important — ^it travelled to 
the place of its destination, and w’as there unpackecl. 
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“What trouble they have taken over yonder with that bottle!*’ it 
heard people say ; “ aiid yet it is most likely broken.” But it was not 
broken. 

The bottle understood every word that was now said ; this was the 
laDguap;e it had heard at the furnace, and at tho wine merchant’s, and 
in the forest, and in the ship, the only good old language it understood : 
it bad come back home, and the language was as a salutation of welcome 
to it. For very joy it felt ready to jump out of people’s hands ; hardly 
did it notice that its cork had been drawn, and that it had been emptied 
and carried into the cellar, to be placed there and forgotten. Tliere ’s 
no place like home, even if it *s in a cellar I It never occurred to tho 
bottle to til ink how long it would lie tliere, for it felt comfortable, and 
accordingly lay there for years. At last jicople came down into the 
cellar to carry oft* all the bottles, and ours among the rest. 

Out in the garden there was a great festival. Flaming lamps hung 
like garlands, and paper lanterns shone^ transparent, like great tulips. 
The evening was lovely, the weather still and clear, the stars twinkled ; 
it was the time of the new moon, but in reality tbe whole moon could 
be seen as a bluish grey disc w’ith a golden rim round half its surface, 
which was a very beautiful sight for those who had good eyes. 

The illumination extended even to the iftost retired of the garden 
walks; at least so much of it, that one could find one’s w'ay there. 
Among the leaves of the hedges stood bottles, with u light in each ; and 
among them was also tho bottle we know, and \vhish was destined one 
day to finish its career as a bottle-neck, a bird’s drinking-glass. Every- 
thing here appeared lovely to our bottle, for it was once more in tbe 
green wood, amid joy and feasting, and heard song and music, and the 
noise and murmur of a cro^vd, especially in that part of the garden 
where the lamps blazed and the paper lanterns disj)layed their many 
colours. Thus it stood, in a distant w^alk certainly, but that made it 
the more important; for it bore its light, and }%aB at once ornamental 
and useful, and that is as it should be: in such an hour one forgets 
twenty years spent in a loft, and it is right one should do so. 

There passed close to it a pair, like the pair ^ho had walked together 
long ago in the wood, the sailor and the tanner’s daughter ; the bottle 
seemed to experience all that over again. In tbe garden were walking 
not only the guests, but other people who were allowed to view all the 
splendour ; and among these latter came an old maid who seemed to 
stand alone in the world. She was just thinking, like tbe bottle, of the' 
green wood, and of a young betrothed pair — of a pair which concerned 
her very nearly, a pair in which she had an interest, and of which she 
bad been a part in that happiest hour of her life — the hour one never 
forgets, if one should become ever so old a maid. But she did not know 
our bottle, nor did the bot^e recognize the old maid : it is thus we pass 
each other in the world, meeting again and again, as these two met, now 
that they were together again in the same town. 

From tbe garden the bottle was dispatched once more to the wine 
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was to make an ascent in hia balloon on the following Sunday. A great 
crowd had assembled to witness the sight; military music had been 
provided, and many other preparations had been mode. The bottle saw 
everything from a baske^t in wliich it lay next to a live rabbit, which 
latter was quite bewildered because he knew he was to be taken up into 
the air, and let down again in a paracliuto ; but the bottle knew nothing 
of the “ up or the “ down ; ” it only saw the balloon swelling up bigger 
and bigger, and at last, wlion it could swell no more, beginning to rise, 
and to grow more and more restless. The ropes that held it were cut, 
and the huge machine floated aloft with the aiironaut and the basket 
eontaiuiug the bottle und the rabbit, and the music sounded, and all the 
people cried, “ Ifiirrali ! ’* 

“ This is a wonderful passage, up into tho air ! ” thought the Bottle ; 
“this is a new way of sailing*, at any rate, up here we cannot strike 
upon anything.” 

Thousands of people gazed up at the balloon, and the old maid looked 
up at it also ; she stood at the opem window of the garivt, in w'hich 
hung tlie cage wdth the little chailiucdi, who had no water-glass as yet, 
but was obliged to be content with an old cup. In the window stood 
a myrtle in a pot ; and it had been put a little aside that it might not 
fall out, for the old maid ‘.vas leaning out of the window to look, and 
she distinctly saw the aeronaut in the balloon, and how he let down the 
rabbit in the parachute, and then drank to the health of all the spectators, 
and at length hurled the bottle high in the air ; she never thought that 
this was the identical bottle wdiicb she had already once seen thrown 
aloft in honour of her and of her friend on the day of rejoicing in the 
green wood, in the time of her youth. 

The bottle had no respite for thought, for it vras quite startled at 
thus suddenly reaching the highest point in its career. Steeples and 
roofs lay far, far beneath, and the people looked like mites. 

But now it began to descend with a much more rapid fall than that 
of the rabbit; the bottle threw somersaults in the air, and felt quite 
young, and quite free and unfettered ; and yet it was half full of wine, 
though it did not remain so long. What a journey ! The sun shone on 
the bottle, all the people w ere looking at it ; the balloon was already far 
away, and soon the bottle was far away too, for it fell upon a roof and 
broke ; but the pieces had ^ot such an impetus that they could not stop 
themselves, but went jumping and rolling on till they came down into 
the courtyard and lay there in smaller pieces yet ; the Bottle-neck only 
managed to keep whole, and that was cut oif as clean as if it had been 
done with a diamond. 

“ That would do capitally for a bird-glass,” said the cellarmen ; T)ut 
they bad neither a biru nor a cage ; and to expect them to provide both 
because they had found a bottle-neck that might be made available for 
a glass, would have been expecting too much ; but the old maid in the 
garret, perhaps it might be useful to her ; and now the Bottle-neck was 
taken up to her, and was provided with a cork. The part that had been 
uppermost was now turned downwards, as often happens ivhen changes 
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take place ; &esk water waa poured into it, and it was fastened to the 
cage of the little bird, which sang and twittered right merrily. 

“ Tea, it *b very well for you to sing,” said the Bottle-neck. 

And it was considered remarkable for having been in the balloon — for 
that was all they knew of its history. Now it hung tliere as a bird-gloss, 
and heard the murmuring and noise of the people in the street below, 
and also the words of the old maid in the room within. An old friend 
had just come to visit her, and they talked — not of the Bottle-neck, but 
about the myrtle in the window. 

“ No, you certainly must not spend a dollar for your daughter’s bridal 
WTcath,” said the old maid. “You sludi have a beautiful little nosegay 
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from me, full of blossoms. Do you see how splendidly that tree has 
come on ? yes, that has been raised from a spray of the myrtle you gave 
me on the day after my betrothal, and from which 1 was to have made 
my own wreath when the year was past ; but that day never came ! The 
eyes closed that were to have been my joy and delight through life. In 
the depths of the sea he sleeps sweetly, my dear one ! The myrtle has 
become an old tree, and I become a yet older woman ; and when it faded 
at last, I took the last green shoot, and planted it in the ground, and it 
has become a great tree ; and now at length the myrtle will serve at the 
wedding — as a wreath for your daughter.” 

There were tears in the eyes of thci old maid. She spoke of the 
beloved of her youth, of their betrothal in the wood ; many thoughts 
came to her, but the thought never came, that quite close to her, before 
the very window, waa a remembrance of those times — the neck of the 
bottle which had shoutbd for joy when the cork flew out with a bang on 
the betrothal day. But the Bottle-neck did not recognize her, for be was 
mot listening to what this old maid said — and still that was because he 
was thinking of her. 
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Not far from tho clear stream G-udenau, in North Jutland, in the 
forest which extends by its banks and far into the country, a great 
ridge of land rises and stretches along like a wall through the wood. 
By this ridge, westward, stands a farm-house, surrounded by poor land ; 
the sandy soil is seen through the spare rye and wheat-ears that grow” 
upon it. Some years have elapsed since the time of which we speak. 
The people wlio lived here cultivated the fields, and moreover kept three 
sheep, a pig, and two oxen ; in fact, they supported themselves quite 
comfortably, for they had enough to live on if they took things as they 
came. ln<l(*ed, th(*y could have uianaged to save enough to keep two 
horses; but, like tluj other peasants of the neighbourliood, they said, 
“ Tho horso eats itself up ’* — that is to say, it (^ata as much as it earns. 
Jeppo-.liiris cultivated his field in summer. In tho winter he made 
wooden shoes, and tlien he had an assistant, a journeyman, who under- 
stood as well as ho himself did Jjow to make the wooden shoes strong, 
and light, and graceful. They carved shoos and spoons, and that brought 
in money. It would have been wronging the Jcppe-Jiinses to call them 
poor people. ^ 

Little Jb, a boy'seven years old, the only child of the family, would 
sit by, looking at tho workmen, cutting at a stick, and occasionally 
cutting his finger. « But one day Ib succeeded so well with two pieces 
of wood, that they really looked like little wooden shoes ; and these he 
wanted to give to little Christine. And who was little Christine ? She 
was the boatinan^s daughter, and was graceful and delicate as a gentle- 
man’s child ; had she boon difierently dressed, no one would have imagined 
that she came out of tlie hut on the neighbouring heath. There lived 
her father, who was a widower, and supported himself by carrying fire- 
wood in his gn?at boat out of the forest to tho estate of Silkeborg, with 
its great eel-pond and eel-weir, and sometimes even to the distant little 
town of Banders, ffe had no one who could take care of little Chris- 
tine, and therefore tho child was almost always with him in his boat, or 
in the forest amoug the heath plants and barl)orry bushes. Sometimes, 
when he had to go as far as the town, he w'ould bring little Christine, 
who w^as a year younger than lb, to stay at the Jeppe- Jiinses. 

Ib and Christine agreed very well in every particular : they divided 
their bread and berries when they were hungry, they dug in the ground 
together for treasures, and they ran, and crept, and played about every- 
where. And one day they ventured together up the high ridge, and a 
long way into the forest ; once they found a few snipe’s eggs there, and 
that was a great event for them. 

Ib had never been on the heath where Christine’s father lived, nor 
had he ever been on the river. But even this was to happen; for 
Christine’s father once invited him to go with them, and on the evening 
before the excursion, he followed the boatman oVer the heath to the 
house of the latter. 
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Next momiug early, the two children were sittins high up on the 
pile of firewood m the boat, eating bread and whistieberries. Chria- 
tine's father and hie assistant propelled the boat with staves. Tliey had 
the current with them, and swiftly they glided' down the stream, through 
the lakes it forms in its course, and which sometimes seemed shut in by 
reeds and w'ater plants^ though there was always room for them to psiss, 
and though the old trees bent quite forward over the water, and the old 
oaks bent down their bare branches, as if they had turned up their 
sleeves, and wanted to show their knotty naked arms. Old older trees, 
which the stream had washed away from the bank, clung their 
fibrous roots to the bottom of the stream, and looked like little wooded 
islands. The water-lilies rocked themselves on the river. It was a 
splendid excursion ; and at last they came to the great ecl-weii*, where 
tne water rushed through the flood-gates ; and lb and Christine thought 
this was beautiful to behold. 

In those days there was no manufactory there, nor watf there any 
town ; only the old great farm -yard, with its scanty fields, with few 
servants and a few head of cattle, could be seen there ; and the rushing 
of the water through the weir and the cry of the wild ducks were the 
only signs of life in 8ilkeborg. After the firewood Imd been unloaded, 
the father of Christine bought a whole buncHo of eels and a slaughtenjd 
sucking-pig, and all was ]iut into a basket and ])]acod in the stern of tlu* 
boat. Then they wont back again up the stream ; but the wind was 
favourable, and when the sails were hoisted it w;>8 as good as if tw(» 
hqrses had been harnessed to the boat. 

When they had arrived at a pomt in the stream where tlie assistant- 
boatman dwelt, a little way from the bank, the boat was moored, and 
the two men landed, after exhorting the children to sit still. Wut the 
children did not do that, or at least they obeyed only for a very short 
time. They must be peeping into the basket in which the eels and the 
sucking-pig had been placed, and they must nee^ pull the sucking-pig 
out, and take it in their hands, and feel and touch it all over ; and as 
both wanted to hold it at the same time, it came to pass that they let it 
fall into the water, and the sucking-pig drifted away with the stream — 
and here was a terrible event ! 

lb jumped ashore, and ran a Httle distance along the bank, and Cliris- 
tine sprang after him. 

Take me with you ! ” she cried. 

And in a few minutes they were deep in the thicket, and could no 
longer see either the boat or the bank. They ran on a little farther, 
and then Christine fell down on the ground and began to cry ; but Ib 
picked her up. 

‘‘ Follow me! ” he cried. “ Yonder lies the house.” 

But the house was not yonder. They wandered on and on, over the 
ory^ rustling, last year’s leaves, and over fallen branches that crackled 
beneath their feet. Soon they heard a loud piercing scream. .They 
stood still and listened, and presently the scream of an eagle sounded 
through the wood. It was an ugly scream, and they were frightened at 
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it ; but before them, in the thick wood, the most beautiful blueberms 
grew in wonderful profusion. They were bo inviting that the children 
could not do otherwise than etop; and they lingered for some time, 
eating the blueberries till they had quite blue mouths and blue cheeks. 
Now again they heard the cry they had heard before. 

“We shall get into trouble about the pig,” said Christine. 

' H Come, let iS go to our house,” said lb; “ it is here in the wood.” 

And they went forward. They- presently came to a w'ood,^but it did 
not lead them home ; and darkness came on, and they were afraid. The 
wonderful stillness that reigned aroutid was interrupted now and then 
by the shrill cries of the great horrid owl and of the birds that were 
straqge to them. At last they both lost themselves in a thicket. Chris- 
tine cried, and Tb cried too ; and after they had bemoaned themselyes 
for a time, they threw themselves down on the dry leaves, and went fast 
asleep. 

The sun was high in the heavens when the two children awoke. They 
were cold; but in the neighbourhood of this resting-place, on the hill, 
the sun shone through the trees, and there they thought they would 
warm themselves; and from there lb fancied they would he able to see 
his parents’ house. But they were far away from the house in question, 
in quite nnolhor part of t^ie forest. They clambered tathe top of the 
rising ground, and found themselves on the summit of a slope running 
dowm to the margin of a transparent lake. They could see fish in great 
numbers in the pure water illumined by the sun’s rays. This spectacle 
was quite a sudden surprise for them ; but close beside them grew a nut 
bush covered with the finest nuts ; and now they picked the nuts, and 
cracked them, and ate the delicate young kernels, which had only just 
become perfect. But there was another surprise and another fright in 
store for them. Out of the thicket stepped a tall old woman ; her face 
was quite brown, and her hair was deep black and. shining. The whites 
of her eyes gleamed like a negro’s ; on her back she carried a bundle, 
and in her hand she bore a knotted stick. She was a gipsy. The chil- 
dren did not at once understand wrhat she said. She brought three nuts 
out of her pocket, and told them that in these nuts the most beautiful, 
the loveliest things were hidden, for they w ere wisKing-nuts. 

lb looked at her, and she seemed so friendly, that he plucked up 
courage and asked her if she would give him the nuts ; and the woman 
^ave ^em to him, and gathered some more for herself, a whole pocket- 
full, from the nut bush. 

And Ib and Christine looked at the wishing-nuts with great eyes* 

Is there a carriage with a pair of horses in this nut P ” he asked. 

“Yes, there’s a golden carriage with two horses,” answered the 
woman. 

“ Then give me the nut,” said little Christine. 

And lb gave it to her, and the strange woman tied it in her pocket- 
handkerchief for her. 

^ “ Is there in this Hut a pretty little neckerchief, like the one Chris- 
tine wears round her neck r ” inquired Ib. 
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There are ten neckerchiefs in it,” answered the woman. There 
are beautiful dresses in it, and stockings, and a hat with a veil.” 

“ Then I will have that one too,” cried little Christine. 

And Ib gave her the second nut also. The third was a little black 
thing. 

** That one you can keep,” said Christme ; “ and it is a pretty one 
too.” 

What is in it ? ” inquired Ib. 

“ The best of all things for you,” relied the gipsy woman. 

And lb held the nut very tight. The woman promised to lead the 
childi^ into the right path, sk) that they might find their ivsj home ; 
and now they went forward, certainly in quite a different direction from 
the path they should, have followed. But that is no reason why we 
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flbould suspect tbe gipsy woman of wanting to steal the children. In 
the wild wood- path they met the forest bailiff, who knew lb-; and by 
his help, Ib and Christine both arrived at home, where their friends 
had been very arixioua about them. They were pardoned and forgiven, 
although they lind indeed both deserved “to get into trouble;” firstly, 
because they had let the sucking-pig fall into the water, and secondly, 
because they had run away. 

Christine was taken back to her father on the heath, and Ib remained 
in the farm- house on the margin of the woml by the great ridge. The 
first thing he did in the evening was to bring forth out of his pocket 
the little black nut, ‘in which “the best thing of all” was said to be 
enclosed. lie ])lacod it carefully in the crack of the door, and then shut 
the door so as to break the nut; but there wjus not much kernel in it. 
The nut looked as if it were filled wifh tobacco or black rich earth; it 
was w'hat w<^ call hollow, or wonn-eafori. 

“Yes, that *s exactly what I thought,” said lb. “ITow could the 
very best thing be contain(»d in this Utile nut ? And Christine will get 
just as little out of her two nuts, and will Jiave neither lino clothes nor 
the golden carriage.” 

And winter came on, abd the new year began; indeed, several years 
went by. 

Ib was at last to be confirmed; and for this reason lie went during 
a Avhole wdnter to, the clergyman, far away in the nearest village, to 
prepare. About tliis time the boatman one ilay visited lb’s parents, 
and told them that Christine was now going into service, and that she 
had been really fortunate in getting a reinarkablv good place, and falling 
into worthy hands. 

“ Only think ! ” he said ; “ she is going to the rich innkeeper’s, in the 
inn' at llerning, far towards the west, many miles from here. She is to 
assist the hostess in keeping the house ; and afterwards, if she takes to 
it well, and stays to he confirmed there, the people are going to adopt 
lier as their own daugliter.” 

And Ib and Christine took leave of one another. People called them 
“ the betrothed and at parting, the girl showed lb that slie bad still 
the two nuts which he had given her long ago, during their wanderings 
in the forest ; and she told him, moreover, that in a drawer she had 
carefully kept the little wooden shoes which he had carved as a present 
for her m their childish days. And thereupon they parted. 

lb was confirmed. But he remained in his mother’s house, for he 
had become a clever maker of wooden shoes, and in summer he looked 
after the field. He did it all alone, for his mother kept no form-servant, 
and his father had died long ago. 

Only seldom he got news of Christine from some passing postillion 
or eel-fisher. But she was well off at the rich innkeeper’s ; and after 
she had been confirmed, she wrote a letter to her father, and sent a 
kind message to Ib. and bis mother ; and in the letter there was men- 
tion made of certain linen garments and a fine new gown, whick Chris- 
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ti|ie had received as a presenf "from her employers. Q''his was certainly 
good news. 

Next spring, there was a knock one day at the door of our lb’s old* 
mother, and behold, the boatman and Christine siepped into the room. 
She had come on a visit to spend a day : a carriage had to come from 
the Heming 1 nn to the next village, and she had taken the opportunity 
to see her friends once again. She looked as handsome as a real lady, 
and she had a pretty gown on, which had been well sewn, and made 
expressly for her. There she stood, in grand array, and lb was in his 
working clothes. Ho could not utter a W'ord : ho certainly seized her 
hand, and held* it fast in his own, ard was heartily glad ; but he could 
not get his tongue to obey him. Christine was not embarrassed, how- 
ever, for she went on talking and talking, and, moreover, kissed Ib on 
bis mouth in the heartiest manner. 

“Hid 3’ou know me again directly, Tbr” she asked; but even after- 
wards, when they wore left fjuite by themselves, and he stood there still 
holding her hand in his, ho could only say, 

“Yon look quite like a real lady, and I am so uncouth. How often 
I have thought of you, Christine, and of the old times!” 

And arm in arm they sauntered up the great ridge, and looked across 
the stream towards the heath, towards the great hills overgrown with 
bloom. It was perfe<‘tly silent; but by the time they parted it had 
grown quite clear to liim that Christine must be his wife. Had they 
not, even in their childhood, been called the betrothed pair ? To him 
they seemed to be really engaged to each other, though neither of them 
had spoken a word on the? subject. Only for a few more hours could 
they remain together, for Christine was obliged to go back into the next 
village, from whence tlie carriage w'as to start early next morning for 
Heming. Her father and Ib escorted her as far as the village. It was 
a fair moonlight evening, and when they reached their destination, and 
lb still held Christine’s hand in his o^vn, he could not make up his mind 
to let her go. His eyes brightened, but still thb w ords came halting 
over his lips, Tet they came from the depths of his heart, when he saio, 
“ If you have not become too grand, Christine, and if you can make 
up your mind to live with me in my mother’s house as my wife, we 
must become a wedded pair some day ; but we can wait awhile yet.” 

“ Tea, let us wait for a time, Ib,” she replied ; and he kissed her lips, 
“ I confide in you, Ib,” said Christine ; “ and I think that I love you — 
but 1 will sleep upon it.” 

^ And with that they parted. And on the way home Ib Icld the boat- 
man that he and Christine were as good as betrothed ; and the boatman 
declared be had always expected it would turn out so ; and he went 
; home with lb, and remainea that night in the young man’s house ; but 
nothing further was tmd of the betrothal. 

A year passed by, in the course of which two letters were exchanged 
between to and Ghnstine. The sic^ture was prefaced by the words, 
Faithfol tjH death ! ” One day the boatman came in to Ib, and brought 
him agreeting from Christine. What he had further to say waa brought 
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out in Bomewhat besitating fashion, but it was to the effect that Chrie- 
tine was almost more than prosperous, for she was a pretty girl» courted 
* and loved. The son of the host had been home on a visit; he was em- 
ployed in the olRce of some great institution in Copenhagen ; and he was 
very much pleased with Christine, and she liad taken a fancy to him : 
his parents were ready to give their consent, but Christine was very 
anxious to retain lb’s good opinion; “ami so she had thought of re- 
fusing this great piece of good fortune,” said the boatman. 

At first Tb said not a w^ord, but he becariui as white as the wall, and 
slightly shook his head. Then he said slow ly, 

“ Christine must not refuse this advantageous ofler.” 

“Then do you write a few words to her,” said tlm boatman. 

And Jb Silt down to write; but ho eould not manage it well: the 
words would not come as lie wished tliem; iind first he altered, and then 
he tore up llio page ; hut the next morning a letter lay ready to be sent 
to Christine, and it contained the following words: 

“ I hiivt; read tin; Icij.or you liiwc sent to your hither, and gather from it that 
YOU arc prosjicring in all things, and t.h;it there is a prospect of higher fortune for 
you. Ask your heart, Christine, and ponder well the fate that awaits you, if you 
take nu; for your husband; whut I possess is hut little. Do not think of me, or 
my position, but think of yoflr own welfare. You are, hound to me by no promise, 
mid if in your licart you have given me, om;, 1 release yon from it. May all trea- 
sure’s of )ia|)j)iiiess he poured out upon you, CJnislinc. Heaven will console mo 
in its own good time. “ Ever your sincere friend, “ In.” 

And the letter w^as dispatched, and Christine duly received it. 

In the course of that November her banns were published in the 
church on* the healli, and in Copenhagen, where her bridegroom Jived; 
and to Copenhagen she proceeded, under the protection of her future 
mother-in-law, because the bridegroom could not undertake the journey 
into Jutland on account of his various occupations. On the journey, 
Christine met her father in a certain village, and liere the two took 
leave of one another. A few words were mentioned concerning this 
fact> but Ib made no remark upon it : his mother said he had grown 
very silent of late ; indeed, he had become very pensive, and thus the 
three nuts came into his mind which the gipsy woman had given him 
long ago, and of which he bad given two to Christine. Yes, it seemed 
right — they were wishing-nuts, and in one of them lay a golden carriage 
with two horses, and in the other very elegant clothes ; all those luxuries 
Would now be Christine’s in the capital. Her part had thus come true^ 
And to him, Ib, the nut had offered* only black earth. The gipsy woman 
Imd said this was “the best of all for him.” Yes, it was nght— that 
also was coming true. The black earth was the best for him. Now he 
understood clearly what had been the woman’s meaning. In the> black 
earth, in the dark gravOi would be the best happiness for him. 

And once again years passed by, not very many, hut they seemed Iwtg 
years to Ib. The old innkeeper and his wife died, and the whole of their 
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imperty, many thouBapicls of dollars, came to the son. Yes, now Chris- 
tine could have the golden carriage and plenty of fine clothes. 

Daring the two long years that followed no letter came from Chris- 
tine ; and when her father at length received one from her, it was not 
written in prosperity, by any means. Poor Christine ! neither she nor 
her husband had understood how to keep the money togetlier, and there 
seemed to be no blessing with it, because they had not sought it. 

And again the weather bloomed and faded. The winter had swept for 
many years across the heath, and over tho ridge beneath which Ib dwelt, 
sheltered from the rougli winds. The spring sun shone bright, and Ib 
guided the plough across his field, when one day it glided over what 
appeared to be a fire atone. Something like a groat black ship came out 
of the ground, and wlicn Ib took it up it proved to bo a piece of metal; 
and the place from which the plough had cut the stone gleamed brightly 
with ore. It was a great golden armlet of* ancient workmanship that he 
had found. Ho had disturbed a ‘‘ Hun’s Grrave,** and discovered the 
costly treasure buried in it. lb showed what ho had found to the 
clergyman, -who explained its value to him, and then life betook himself 
to the local judges, who reported the discovery to the keeper of the 
museum, and recommended 1 b to deliver up the treasure in person. 

“ You have found iu the eartli the best thing^you could find,” said the 
judge. 

The best thing! ” thought fb. “The very best thing for me, and 
found in the earth ! Well, if that is th(3 best, tho gipsy woman was 
correct in what she prophesied to me.” 

So Ib travelled with the ferry-boat from Aarhus to Copenhagen. To 
him, who had but once or twice passed beyond the river that rolled by 
his home, this seemed like a voyage across the ocean. And he arrived 
in Copenhagen. 

The value of the gold he had found was paid over to him ; it was a 
large sum — six hunted dollars. And Ib of the heath wandered about 
in the gre&t capital. * 

On day on which he had settled to go hack with the capfhin, Ib 
lost his way in the streets, and took quite a different direction from the 
one he intended to follow. He had wandered into the suburb of Chris- 
, tianshaven, into a poor little street. Hot a human being was to be seen. 
At last a very little girl came out of one of the wretched houses, lb 
inquired of Uie little one tbe way to the street which he wanted ; but 
ohe looked shyly at him, and began to cry bitterly. He asked her wiiat 
ailed her, but could not understand what she said in reply. But as they 
went along the street together, they passed beneath the light ot a lamp ; 
and when the light fell on the drrs face, be felt a strange and shaim 
emotion, for Christine stood bodily before him, just as he remembered 
her from tbe days of his childhood. ’ 

And he went with the little maiden into the wretched house, and 
ascended the narrow, crazy staircase, which led to a little attic chamber 
in the roof. The air in tfiis ebamb^ was heavy and almost sufiSdcating: 
no light was burnings but there was heavy signing and moannig in one 
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corner. Ib strack a li^ht with the help of a match. It was the mother 
of the child who lay sighing on the miserable bed. 

‘‘ Can 1 be of any service to you f ’’ asked Ib. “ This little girl has 
brought me up hero, but I am a stranger in this city. Are there no 
neighbours or friends whom T could (all to you? ” And he raised the 
sick woman’s head, and smoothed her pillow. 

Jt was Christine of the heath! 

For years lier name had not been mentioned yonder, for the mention 
of her would have disturbed lb’s peace of mind, and rumour had told 
nothing good concerning her. The wealth which her husband hud in- 
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hedted from his parents had made him proud and arrogant. He had 
given up bis certain api)ointiDcnt, had travelled for half a year in foreign 
lands, and on his return lind incurred debts, and yet lived in an expen- * 
sive fashion. Uis carriage had bent over more and more, bo to speak, 
until at last it turned over completely. The many merry companions 
and table*friends he had entertained declared it served Urn right, for he 
had kept house like a madman ; and one ipoming his corpse was found 
in the canaL 

The icy hand of death was already on Christine. Herjroun^t child, 
only a few weeks old, expected in prosperity and bom in mwery, was 
already in its grave, and it had come to this with Christine herseu, that 
she lay sidk to death rnd forsaken, in a miserable room, amid a poverty 
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tbat she might well have borne in her childish drys, but which now op- 
pressed her painfully, since she had been accus^med to bethir tilings. 
It was her eldest child, also a little Christine, that lierc suderod hunger 
and poverty with her, and whom Ib had now brought home. 

“ 1 am unhappy at the thought of dying and leaving the poor child 
here alone/* she said. ** Ah, wj^iat is to become of the poor thing ? ” 
And not a word more could she utter. 

And Ib brought out another match, and lighted up a piece of candle 
he found in the room, and the flame illumined the wretched dwelling. 
And Jh looked at the little girl, and tliought how Christine had looked 
when she was young ; and he ielt that for her sake he would be fond of 
this child, which was as yet a stranger to him. Tlie dying woman gazed 
at him, and her eyes opened wider and wider — did sh(‘ recognize him ? 
He never knew, for no further word passed ovcV her lips. 

And it i-vas in the fores4; by the river Gudenau, in the regioU of the 
heath. The air was thick and dark, and there wore no blossoms on the 
heath plant ; but the autumn tempesls whirled the yellow leases from 
the wood into the stream, and out over the heath towards the hut of the 
boatman, in which strangers now dwxdt ; hut bffneaih the ridge, safe 
beneath the protection of the high trees, sto^d the little farm, trimly 
whitewashed and painted, and within it the turf blazed uj) cheerily in 
the chimney ; for within was sunlight, the beaming sunlight of a child’s ' 
two eyes ; and the tones of the spring birds soundc^d ,in the words that 
came from the child’s rosy lips; she sat on lb’s knee, and lb was to her 
both fatlior and mother, for her own parents were dead, and had vanished 
from her as a dream vanishes alike from children and grown men. lb 
eat in the pretty neat house, for he was a prosperous man, while tho 
mother of the little girl rested in the churchyard at Copenhagen, where 
she had died in poverty. . 

^ Ib had money, and was said to have provided for the future. He had 
won gold out - of tho black earth, and he had a Cirlsline for bis own, 
after aH. 


THE SNOW MAN. 

“ It ■’a BO wonderfully cold that my wdiole body crackles !” said the 
Snow Man. “ This is a kind of wind that can blow life int<i one ; and 
how the gloaming one up yonder is staring at me.” Ho meant the sun, 
which was just about to set. “ It shall not make me wink — 1 shall 
manage to keep the pieces.” 

He had two trian^ar pieces of tile in bis head instead of eyes. His 
mouth was made of an old rake, and consequently was furnished with 
teeth. ' ' 

He had been bom amid the joyous shouts of the boys, and welcomed 
hj the sound of sledge bells and the slashing of whips. 
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The Bun went down, and the full moon rose, round/ large, clear, and 
beautiful in the blue air. 

** There it comes again from the other Bide,” said the Snow Man. He 
intended to say the sun is showing himself again. “ Ah ! I have cured 
him of staring. Now let him hang up there and shine, that I may see 
myself. If 1 only knew how 1 could manage to move from this place, 
I should like so much to move. If I could, I would slide along yonder 
on the ice, just as I see the boys slide; but 1 don't understand it; 1 
don’t know how to run.” 

“Away! away!” barked the old Yard Hog. He was quite hoarse, 
and could not pronounce the genuine “ bow, wow.” He had got the 
hoarseness from the time when who as an indoor dog, and lay by the 
fire. “ The sun will teach you to run ! 1 saw that last winter in your 

predecessor, and before that in /lis predecessor. Away! away! — and 
aw^ay they oil go.” 

“ I don’t understand you, comrade,” said the Snow Man. “ That 
thing up yonder is to teach me to run ? ” He meant the moon. “ Yes, 
it was running itself, wben 1 saw it a little while ago, and now it comes 
creeping from the other side.” 

“You know nothing at all,” retorted tlie Yard Dog. “But then 
you’ve only just been patched up. What you see yonder is the moon, 
and the one that w ent before w'as the sun. It will come again to-morrow, 
and will teach you to run down into the ditch by the wall. We shall 
soon have a change of weather ; I can feel that in my left hind leg, for 
it pricks and pains me : the weather is going to change.” 

“ 1 don’t understand him,” said the 8iiow Man ; “ but I have a feeling 
that he ’s talking about something disagreeable. The one who stared so 
just now, and whom ho called the sun, is not my friend. I can feel that.” 

“Away! away!” barked the Yard Dog; and he turned round three 
times, and then crept into his kennel to sleep. 

The weather really changed. Towards morning, a thick damp fog lay 
over the whole region ; later there came a wind, an icy wind. The cold 
seemed quite to seize upon one ; but wbeii the sun rose, wliat splendour ! 
Trees and bushes were covered with hoar frost, and looked like a com- 
plete forest of coral, and every twig seemed covered with gleaming 
white buds. The many delicate ramifications, concealed in summer by 
the wreath of leaves, now made their appearance : it seemed like a la(^ 
work, gleaming white. A snowy radiance sprang from every twig. The 
birch waved in the wind — it had life, like the rest of the trees in sum- 
mer. It was wonderfully beautiful. And when the sun shone, how it 
all gleamed wd sparkled, as if diamond dust had been strewn .eveiw- 
where, and big diamonds had been dropped on the snowy carpet of the 
earth ! or one conld imagine that countless little lights were gleaming, 
whiter than even the snow itself. 

“ That is wonderfully beautiAil,” said a young girl, who came with a 
young man into the garden. They both stood still near the Snow Kan, 
and contemplated the glittering i^s. “ Summer cannot show a more 
beautiful sight,” said she ; and her eyes sparkled. 
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And we can’t Imve such a fellow as this in summer-tiine,’* replied 
the young man, and he pointed to the Snow Man. ** He is capital. 

The girl lauglied, nodded at the Snow Man, and then danced away 
over the ano^v wdth her friend — over th6 snow that cracked and crackled 
uuder her tread as if she were walking on starch. 

“ Who were those two ?” the Snow Mon inquired of the Yard Dog. 
“ You *ve been longer in the yard than I. Do you know them ? ” 

“ Of course I know them,” replied the Yard Dog. “ She has stroked 
me, and he has thrown me a meat bone. 1 don’t bite those two.” 

“ But what are tliey F ” nsked the Snow Man. 

“ Lovers ! ” replied the Yard Dog. They will go to live in the same 
kennel, and gna>v at the same bone. Away ! aw ay ! ” 
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Arc they the same kind of beings as you and IP” asked the Snow 
Man. 

IVTiy, they belong to the master,” retorted the Yard Dog. ** People 
certainly know very little who were only bom yesterday. I can see 
that in you. I have age and information. I know every one here in 
the house, and 1 know a time when 1 did not lie out hero in the cold, 
fastened to a chain. Away ! away ! ” 

The cold is charming,” said the Snov^ Man. “ Tell me, tell me. — But 
you must not dank with your chain, for it jars within me when you do 
that.*' 

** Away ! away ! ” barked the Yard Dog. " They told me I was a pret^ 
little fellow: tnen I used to lie in a chair covered with velvet, up in 
master’s house, and sit in the lap of the mistress of all. They used to 
kbs xny nose, and wipe my paws with an embroidered handkerchief. I 
was called ‘ Ami — dear Ami— sweet Ami.* But afterwards I grew too 
big for them, and they gave me away to the housekeeper. So k came to 
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live in the basement storey. You can look into tliat from where you 
are standing, and you can see into the room where 1 was master ; for 1 
was master at the housekeeper’s. It was certainly a smaller place than 
up stairs, but I was more comfortable, and was not continually taken 
hold of and pulled about by children as I had been. 1 received just as 
" good food as ever, and even better. 1 bad my own cushion, and there 
was a stove, the finest thing in the w'orld at this season. I went under 
the stove, and could lie down quite beneath it. Ah! 1 still dream of 
that stove. Away ! away ! ” 

‘‘Does a stove look so beautiful?” asked the Snow Man. “Is it at 
all like me ? ” 

“It's just the reverse of you. It’s as black as a crow, and has a 
long nock. and a brazen drum. It eats firewood, so tliat the fire spurts 
out of its mouth. One must keej) at its side, or iinder it, and there one 
is very comfortable. You can seo it through the window from where 
you stand.” 

And the Snow Man looked and saw a bright polished thing with a 
. brazen drum, and the fire gleamed from the lower part of it. The Snow 
Man felt quite strangely .* an odd emotion came over him, he knew not 
what it meant, and could not account for it \ but all people wdio arc not 
snow men know the feelingv 

“ And W'by did you leave her ? ” asked the Snow Man, for it seemed 
to him that the stove must be of the female sex. “ How could you quit 
such a comfortable place ? ” 

“ I was obliged,” replied the Yard Dog. “ They turned me out of 
doors, and chained me up here. I had bitten the youngest young master 
in the leg, because he kicked away the bone I was gnawing. ‘ Bone for 
bone,’ I thought. They took that very much amiss, and from that time 
I have been fastened to a chain and have lost iny voice. Don’t you 
hoar how hoarse I am ? Away ! aw^ay ! I can’t talk any more like other 
dogs. Away ! away ! that was the end of the affair.” 

But the Snow Man was no longer listening to him. He was looking 
in at the housekeeper’s basement lodging, into the room where the stove 
stood on its four iron legs, just the same size as the Snow Man him- 
self. 

“ What a strange crackling within me ! ’* he said. “ Shall I ever get m 
there P It is an innocent wish, .and our innocent wishes are certain to 
be fulfilled. I must go in there and lean against her, even if I have to 
break through the window,” 

“ You will never get in there,” said the Yard Dog ; “ and if youi 
approach the stove you ’ll mdlt away — away ! ” 

“I am as good as gone,” replied the Snow Man. “ I think I am 
breaking up.” 

The whole day the Snow Man stood looking in through the window. 
In the twilight hour the room became still more inviting : from the stove 
came a mild gleam, not like the sun nor like the moon ; no, it was only 
as the stove can glow when he has something to eat. When the room 
door opened, the fiame started out of his mouth ; this was a habit the 
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fttove had. The flame fell distinctly on the white face #f the Snow Mao, 
and gleamed red upon hia bosom. 

1 can endure it no longer,’^ said he ; “ bow beautiful it looks when 
it stretches* out its tongue ! ” 

The night was long ; but it did not appear long to the Snow Man, who 
stood there lost in his own charming reilections, crackling with the cold. 

In the morning "the Avindow-paucs of the basement lodging were 
covered with ice. They bore the most beautiful ice-flowers that any 
snow man could desire ; but they concealed tlio stove. The window- 
panes would not thaw ; he could not see the stove, which he pictured to 
himself as a lovely female being. It crackled and whistled in him and 
around him ; it was just the kind of frosty w^eather a snow man must 
thoroughly enjoy. But he did not enjoy it ; and, indeed, how could he 
enjoy liimself when he was stove-sick Y 

“ That ’s a terrible disease lor a Snow Man,” said the Yard Dog. “I 
have suflered from it myself, but I got over it. Away ! away ! ” he 
barked ; and he added, “ the weather is going to change.” 

And the weather did change ; it began to thaw. 

The warmth increased, and the Snow Man decreased. He said nothing 
and made no complaint — and that’s an infallible sign. 

One nioniing he broke down. And, behold, where be had stood, 
something like a broomstick remained sticking up out of tho ground. 
It was the polo round which tho boys had built him up. 

“Ah! now I can understand why he had such ap intense longing,” 
said the Yard Dog. “ Why, there ’s a shovel for cleaning out tho stove 
fastened to the pole. The Snow Man had a stove-rake in his body, and 
that ’s what moved within him. Now ho lias got over that too. Away ! 
away 1 ” 

And soon they had got over the winter. 

“Away! away! ” barked the hoarse Yard Dog; but the girls in the 
house sang : * 

Green tliymcf from your house como out; 

Willow, your woolly flujrors stretch out; 

Ijark and cuckoo cheorrully 

For ill Febniarj is comiofi; the spring. 

And with tho cuckoo 1 *li sing too. 

Gome thou, dear sun, come out, cuckoo!” 

And nobody thought any more of the Snow 


THE THORNY ROAD OF HONOUR. 

Aw old story yet lives of the ^ Thorny Boad of Honour,” of a marks* 
man, who indeed attained to rank and oflice, but only after a lifelong 
and weary strife against difficulties. Who has not, in reading thia sten^ 
tbnui^t of his own strife, and of his own numerous “ difficulties ” r 
The story is very closely akin to reality ; but still it has its harmonious 
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explanation here on earth, while reality often points beyond the confines 
of life to the regions of eternity. The history of the world is like a 
magic lantern that displays to us, in light pictures upon the dark ground 
of the present, how the benefactors of mankind, the martyrs of genius, 
wandered along the thorny road of honour. 

From all periods, and from every country, these shining pictures dis- 
play themselves to us : each only appears ibr a few moments, but each 
represents a whole liib, sometimes a whole age, with its conflicts and 
victories. Jjet us contemplate here and there one of the company of 
martyrs — the company which will receive new members until the world 
itself shall pass away. 

We look down up(m a crowded amphitheatre. Out of the “ Clouds *’ 
of Aristophanes, satire and humour are pouring down in streams upon 
the audience ; on tlio stage Socrates, the moat remarkable man in Athens, 
he who had been the shield ami defence of the people against the thirty 
tyrants, is held up mentally and bodil}' to ridicule — Socrates, w'lio saved 
AJcibiades and Xenophon in the turmoil of battle, and wliose genius 
soarcS far above the gods of the ancients. He liimself is present ; he 
has risen from the spcjctator’s bencdi, and has Htej)ped fonvard, that the 
laughing Athenians may well appreciate tlie likeness between himself 
and the caricature on the stage : tliere he stands before them, towering 
high above them all. ‘ 

Thou juicy, green, poisonous hemlock, throw thy shadow over Athens 
— not thou, olive tree of fame ! 

Seven cities contended for the honour of giving birth to Homer — 
that is ‘to say, they contended after his death! Let us look at him as 
he was in his life-time. Ho wanders on foot through the cities, and 
recites his verses for a livelihood ; the thought for the morrow turns 
his hair grey! He, the great seer, is blind, and painfully pursues 
his way — the sharp thorn tears the mantle of the king of poets. His 
Bdng yet lives, and through that alone live all the heroes and gods of 
antiquity. 

One nicture after another springs up from the east, from the west, far 
removed from each otlior iu time and place, and yet each one forming a 
portion of the thorny road of honour, on which the thistle indeed dis- 
plays a flow^er, but only to adorn the grave. 

The camels pass along under tlie palm trees ; they are richly laden 
,with indigo and other treasures of price, sent by the ruler of the land 
to him vmose songs are tho delight of the people, the fame of the 
country : he whom envy and falsehood have driven into exile has been 
found, and the caravan approaches the little town in which he has taken 
refuge. A poor corpse is carried out of the town gate, and the funeral 
procession, causes tho caravan to halt. The dead man is he whom they 
have been sent to seek— Pirdusi — who has wandered the thorny road of 
honour evCn to the end. 

The African, with blunt features, thick lips, and woolly hair, sits on 
the marble steps of the palace in the capital of Portugal, and begs : he 
is the submissive slave of Camoens, and but for him, and for the copper 
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ooins thrown to him by the passers by, his master, the poet of the 
Lnsiad,*’ would die of hunger. Kow, a costly monument marks the 
grave of Camoens. 

There is a new picture. 

Behind the iron grating a mau appears, pale as death, with long un- 
kempt beard. 



Tire KINO or roKTs>. 


“ I have made a discovery,” he says, “ the greatest that has been made 
for oenturies; and they have kept me locked up here for more than 
twenty years ! ” 

Who is the man ? 

A madman,” replies the keeper of the madhouse. ** What whimsical 
ideas these lunatics have ! He imagines that one can propel things by 
means of steam ” 

li is Solomon de Cares, the discoverer of the power of steam, whose 
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tlitiory, expressed ia dark words, is not understood by Bichelieu — and 
he dies in the njadhouse ! 

Here stands (.^olumbus, whom the street boys used once to follow and 
jeer, because he wanted to diwcover a new world — and he has discovered 
it. Shouts of joy greet him from tlie breasts of all, and the clash of 
bells sounds to celebrate his triumphant return ; but the clash of the 
hells of envy soon drowns the others. The discoverer of a world, he who 
lifted the American gold land from the sea, and gave it to his Eling — he 
is rewarded witli iron chains. He wishes that thtjsc chains may be placed 
in his coflhi, for they witness to the w'orld of the way in which a man’s 
contemporaries reward good service. 

One picture after another comes crowding on ; the thorny path of 
honour and of fame is ovcr-lilled. 

Here in dark night sits the man wlu) measured the mountains in the 
moon ; he who forced his way out into the endless space, among stars 
and planets ; he, the mighty man who undiTstood the spirit of nature, 
and felt the earth moving beneath his feet — Galileo. Blind and deaf 
he sits — ail old man Ihrust through with the spear of suflering, and 
amid the torments of neglect, scarcely able to lift his foot — that foot 
witli which, in the anguish of his soul, when men d(?nied the truth, he 
stamped ii])on the ground with the (‘xclamation, “ Tci it moves ! 

Here stands a woman of childlike niiiul, yet full of faith and inspi- 
ration; she carries the banner in fnmt of the combating army, and 
brings victory and salvation to her fatherland. The sound of shouting 
arises, and the pile flames up : they ai*e burning the witch, Joan of Arc. 
Yes, and a future century jeers at the White Lily. Voltaire, the satyr 
of human inlellec'L, writes Im PtwelleJ** 

A t the Thirifjf or A ssembly at Viborg, the Danish nobles bum the laws 
-of the King — they flame up high, illuminating the period and the law- 
giver, and throw a glory into the dark ])riBon tower," where an old man 
is growing grey and bent. With bis Anger ho marks out a groove in 
the stone table. Jt is the popular King who sits there, once the ruler of 
three kingdoms, the friend of the citizen and the peasant : it is Christian 
the Second. Enemies wrote his history. Let us remember his im- 
provements of seven and twenty years, if we cannot forget his crime. 

A ship sails away, quitting the Danish shores ; a man leans against 
the mast, casting a last glance towards the Island Hueen. It is Tycho 
Brah^. He raised the name of Denmark to the stars, and was rewarded 
with injury, loss, and sorrow. He is going to a strange country. 

^‘The vault of heaven ia above me everywhere,” he says, “ahd what 
do I want more ? ” 

And away sails the famous Dane, the astronomer, to live honoured 
and free in a strange land. 

“ Ay, free, if only from the unbearable sufterings of the body ! comes 
in a sigh through time, and strikes upon our ear. What a picture 1 
Hriiienfeldt, a Danish I^ometheus, bound to the rocky ial^d of Monk- 
holm. 

W^ are in America, on the margin of one of the largest rivese ; an 
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ixinumerable crowd has gathered, for it is said that a ship is to sail 
a^inst wind and weather, bidding defiance to the elements ; the man 
vmo thinks he can solve the problem is named Eobert Fulton. The ship 
begins its passage, but suddenly it stops. The crowd begins to laugn 
and whistle and hiss — the very lather of the man whistles with the rest. 

“ Conceit ! Foolery ! ** is the cry. “ It has happened just os he de- 
served : put the crack-brain under lock and key ! *’ 

Then suddenly a little nail breaks, which had stopped the machine 
for a few moments ; and now the wheels turn again, the floats break the 
force of the waters, and the ship continues its course — anil the beam of 
the steam engine shortens the distance between far lands from hours 
into minutes. 

O human race, const thou gnisp the happiness of such a minute of 
consciousness, tliis penetration of the soul by its mission, the moment 
in whicli all dejection, and every wound — even those caused by own 
fault — is chauged into health and strength and clearness — when discord 
is converted to harmony — the minute iu which men seem to recognize 
the manifestation of tlie heavenly grace in one man, and feel how this 
one imparts it to all ? 

Thus the thorny path of honour shows itself as a glory, surrounding 
the earth with its beams : thrice happy ht; who is chosen to he a wan- 
derer there, and, without merit of his own, to be placed between the 
builder of the bridge and the earth, between Providence and the human 
race ! 

On mighty wings the spirit of history floats tlirough the ages, and 
shows — giving courage and comfort, and awakening gentle thoughts — on 
the dark nightly background, but in gleaming pictures, the thorny path 
of honour ; which does Jiot, like a fairy tale, end in "brilliancy and joy 
here on earth, but stretches out beyond ail time, even into eternity ! 


THE CHILD IN THE GRAVE. 

Thebb was mourning in the house, sorrow in every heart. The 
youn^t child, a boy four years old, the joy and hope of his parents, 
had died. There still remained to them two daughters, the elder of 
whom was about to be confirmed — good, charming girls both ; but the 
child that one lias lost always seems the dearest ; and here it was the 
youngest, and a son. It was a heavy trial. The sisters mourned tm 
young hearts can, and were especially mored at the sight of their 
parents’ sorrow. ^ The father was bowed down, and the mother com- 
pletely struck doTO by the great grief. Day and night she had been 
'dui^ about the sick child, and had tended, lifted, and earned it ; she 
had felt how it was a part ^ herself. She could not reaJize that the 
child was dead, and that it must be laid in a coffin and sleep in the 
groupd. She thought Gkd could not take this child from her; and 
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iflien it was so, neveHheless, and thorp could be no more doubt on the 
subject, she said in her feverish pain, 

God did not know it. He has heartless servants here on earth, who 
do according to their own liking, and hear not the prayers of a mother.” 

In her grief she fell away from God, and tlien there came dark 
thoughts, thoughts of death,, of everlasting death — that man was bnt 
dust in the dust, and that with this life all was ended. But these 
thoughts gave her no stay, nothing on which she could take hold ; and 
she sank into tlio fathoinless abyss of despair. 

In her heaviest hours she could weep no more, and she thought not 
of the young daugliters who were still loft to her. The tears of her 
hnsbana fell upon her forehead, but she did not look at him. Her 
thoughts were with the dead child; lier whole thought and being were 
fixed upon it, to call back every remembrance of the little one, every 
innocent elnJdish word it had uttered. 

The day of the funeral came. For nights before the mother had not 
slept ; hut in the morning twiliglit she no\v slef)t, overcome by weari- 
ness ; and in the meantiirie the coffin was carried into a distant room, 
and there nailed down, that she might not hear the blows of the hammer. 

When she awoke, and wanted to see Jier child, the husband said. 

We have nailed down the coffin. It was necessary to do so.” 

^‘Wheti God is hard towards me, how should men be bettor?” she 
said, with sobs and groans. 

The coffin was carried to the grave. Tlie disconsolate mother sat with 
her young daughter^. She looked .at her daughters, and yet did not see 
them, for her thoughts wx'rc no longer busy at the domestic hearth. 
She gave herself up to her grief, and grief tossed her to and fro as the 
sea tosses a ship without compass or ruddtT. So the day of the funeral 
passed away, and sirailiir days followed, of dark, wearying pain. With 
moist eyes and mournful glances, the sorrowing daughters and the 
afflicted husband looked upon her who would not hear their words of 
comfort ; and, indeed, what words of comfort could they speak to her, 
when they themselves were heavily bowed dow n ? 

It seemed as though she knew sleep no more ; and yet lie would now 
have been her best friend, who would have strengthened her body, and 
ponred peace into her soul. They persuaded her to seek her couch, and 
shp lay still there, like one who slept. One night her husband was 
listening, as he often did, to her breathing, and fully believed that she 
bad: now found rest and relief. He folded his arms and prayed, and soon 
sank into a deep healthy sleep ; and tlms he did not notice that his wife 
arose, threw on her clothes, and silently glided from the house, to so 
where her thoughts always lingered— to the grave which hdd her chij^ 
She stepped through the garden of the bouse, and over the fields, where 
a path led to the churchyard. No one saw her on her walk — she had 
seen nobody, for her eyes were fixed upon the one goal of her journey. 

It was a lovely starlight night ; the air was stUl mild ; it was in the 
"beginning of September. She entered the churchyard, and stood byiihe 
li^le grave, which looked like a great nosegay of fisgrant flowers. ^ %e 
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flat down, and bowed her head low over the grave, ns if she could have 
seen her child through the intervening earth, her little boy, whose smile 
rose so vividly before her — the gentle expreBsion of •whoso eyes, even on 
the sick bed, she could never forget. How eloquent had that glance 
been, when she had bent over him and seiased his delicate hand, which 
he had no longer strength to raise ! As she had sat by his crib, so she 
now sat by his grave, but here her tears- had free coui’se, and fell thick 
upon the grave. 

*‘Thou wouldst gladly go do^vn and be w ith thy child,’* said a voice 
quite close to her, a voice that sounded so clear and deep, it went 
straight to her heaH;. 

S& looked up, and near her stood a inan wT^ped in a black cloajk^ 
with a hood drawn closely down over his face. But she glanced keenly 
up, and saw his face under his hood. It was stern, but yet awakened 
confidence, and his eyes beamed with the radiance of youth. 

,f‘Down to my child!” she repeated;. and a despairing supplication 
fi^dke Out of her words. 

“ Bar^t thou follow me ? ” asked the form. " I am Death*” 

And she bowed her head in acquiescence. Then suddenly it seemed 
ae thoqgh aU the stars were shining with the radiance of the ftiU moon; 
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aba aaw the varied colours of the flowers on the grave, and the covering 
of earth was gradually withdrawn Ike a floating drajpery ; and she sank 
down, and the apparition covered her wiili a black clo^c; night closed 
around her, the night of death, and she sank deeper thou the sexton’s 
spade can penetrate, and the churchyard was as a roof over lier head. 

A corner of tlie cloak was removed, and she stood in a great hall 
which spread wide and pleasantly around. It was twilight. Bat in a 
moment her child af)pearod, and was pr<issed to her heart, smiling at her 
in greit(ir beauty than he had ever posHcssed. She uttered a cry, but 
it viras inaudible. A glorious swelling strain of music sounded in the 
distance, and then near to her, and then again in the distance : never 
had such tones fallen on lier ear ; they came from beyond the great dark 
enitain which separated tlie hall from the great land of eternity beyond. 

“My sweet darling inothor,” she heard her child say. 

It was tlie well-lviiown, much-loved voice, and kiss follo'wed kiss in 
boundless felicity ; arul the child pointed to the dark curtain. 

“ It is not so beautiful on eartli. Do yon see, iiiotlier — do you see 
them all ? Oh, that is happiness !” 

But ihfi moilier saw nothing which flie child pointed out — nothing but 
the dark night. Slie looked with earthlv eyes, and could pot sec as the 
child saw, which (lod had vailed to HiinsclV. Slie could hear the sounds 
of the music, but she heard not the word — the TVord in which she was 
to believe. 

“Now I can fl)% mother — I can fly wiih all the other happy chil- 
dren into the presence of the Almighly. I would fain fly ; but, if you 
weep as you are weeping no^v, 1 might be lost to you — and yet I would 
go BO gladly. May I not fly ? And you will come to me soon — will 
you*not,,dear mother P ” 

“ Oh, stay ! stay ! ’* entreated the mother. “ Only one moment more 
— only once more I should wish to look at thee, and kiss thee, and 
press Jhee in my arms.” 

And^she kissed and fondled the child. Then her name was called 
'from above — cf^ed in a plaintive voice. What might this mean ? 

Heareat thoh ? ” asked the child. “ It is my father who calls thee.*’ 

And in a few momenta deep sighs were heard, as of weeping children. 

“ They are my sisters,” said the child. “ Mother, you surely have 
not forgotten them ? ” 

And then she remembered those she had left behind. A great terror 
cam^ upon her. She looked out into the night, and above her dim forms 
were flitting past. She seemed to recognize a few more of these. They 
floated throuffh the Hall of Death towards the dark cartain, and thm 
they vanisbea Would her husband and her daughter thus flit. pastP" 
No, their sigh^and lamentations still sounded from above : — and Ae had 
Deen nearly lotgetting them for the sake of him who was dead! 
“Mother, now the Bells of ^eavea are ringing,” said the ohiUL 
Mother, now the sun is going to rise.” 

And an overoowerin^ ug^t streamed in upon h^. The ch3d had 
v^ished, and she was borneupwards. It became cold round about her, 
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and she lifted up her head, and saw that she was lying in the diurch* 
yard, on tha grave of her child. 

But the Lord had been a stay unto her feet, in a dream, and a light 
to her spirit ; and she bowed her knees and pra3^ed for forgiveness that 
she had wished to keep back a soul from its immortal flight, and that 
she had forgotten her duties towards the living who were left to her. 

And when she had spoken those words, it was as if her heart were 
lightened. Then the sun birrst forth, and over her head a little bird 
sang put, and the church bells sounded for early service. Everything 
was holy Around her, and her heart was chastened. She acknowledgea 
the goodness of God, she acknowledged the duties she had to perform, 
and eagerl)’ she went home. She bent over her husband, who still 
slept; her warm devoted kiss awakened him,'' and heart-felt words of 
love came from the lips of both. And slie was-gentlo and strong, ns a 
wife can be ; and from her came the consoling words, 

“ God’s will is alwa^ b the best.” 

Then her husband asked her, 

“ From wlieui-e hast thou all at once derived this strength — this 
feeling of consolation ? ” 

And she kissed him, and kissed her children, and said, 

They came from God, through the child in the grave.” 


IN THE UTTERMOST PARTS OF THE SEA. 

Great shijis had been sent up towards the North Pole, to explore 
the most distant coasts, and to try how far men might penetrate up 
yonder. For more than a year they had already been pushing their way 
among ice, and snow, and mist, and their crews had endured many liard- 
ships ; and now the winter was come, and the sun bad entirely disap- 
peared from those regions. For many many weeks there would now 
he a long night. All around, as for as the eye could reach, was a single 
fleld of ice ; the ships had been made fast to it, and thelsnow bad piled 
itself up in great masses, and of these huts had been built in the form 
of bee-hives, some of them spacious as the old “ Hun’s Graves,’,! others 
only containing room enough to hold two or four men. But ft was not 
daxK, for the Northern Lights flamed red and blue, like a great continual 
firework ; and the snow glistened and gleamed, so that the night here 
was one long, flaming, tiimight hour. When the gleam was brightest, 
the natives came in crowds, wonderful to behold in their rough, hairy, 
fur dresses; and they rode in sledges formed of blocks of ice, and 
brought with them furs and peltry in great bundles, so that the snow 
houses were furnished with Wfirm carpets ; and, in turn, the furs also 
served 'fer coverlets when the sailors went to bed under their roofs of 
siunir, while outside it froze in far difierent fluhion than here with' ns in 
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tl)p winter. In oiu regions it was still the late autumn-time ; and they 
thought of that up yonder, and often pictured to themselves the yellow 
leaves on the trees of home. TJie clock showed that it was evening, and 
time to go to sleep ; and in the huts two men had already stretched 
themselves out, seeking rest. The younger of these had his best, dearest 
treasure, that he had brought from homo — the Bible, which his grand- 
mother had given liim on his departure. Every night the sacred volume 
rested beneath his head, and he knew from his childish years what was 
written in it. Every day he read in the book, and often the holy words 
came into his mind where it is written, “ If I take the wings of the 
morning, and flee into the uttermost parts of the sea, oven there Thou 
art with me, and Thy right hand shall uphold me;” and, under the 
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influence of the eternal Word and of the true faith, he closed his eyes, 
and sleep came upon him, and dreams — the manifestation of Providence 
to tSie spirits The soul lived and was working while the body was enjoy- 
ing its rest : he felt this life, and it seemed to him as if dear old well- 
knowu^^olodies were sounding, as if the mild breezes of summer were 
playing around him ; and over his bed he beheld a brightness, os if 
som^hing were shining in through the crust of snow. He lifted up 
his heady, and behold, the bright gleam was no ripple down from the 
snowy roof, but came from the mighty pinions of an angel, into whose 
beaming face he whs gazing. As if from the cup of a lily" the angel 
arose from among^ the leaves of the Bible, and stietching Qut his arm, 
the walls of the snow hut sank down around, as though they had been 
a light airy veil of mist the men meadows and hills of home, and its 
midj woods, lay spread around him in the quiet sunshine of a beauteous 
autumn day ; the neat of the stork was empty, but ripe fruit still dung 
to the wild apple tree, although the leaves had fallen; the red hips 
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glean^, and tlie magpie whistled in the green cage over the window j>f 
the peasant’s cottage that was his home ; tlie magpie whistled the time 
that had been taught him, and the grandmother hung green food around 
the cage^ as he, the grandson, had been accustomed to do; and the 
daughter of the blacksmith, very young and fair, stood by the well 
drawing water, and nodded to the granddame, and the old woman 
nodded to her, and showed her a letter tliat had come from a long way 
off. That very morning the letter had arrived from the cold regions of 
the North — there where the grandson was resting in the hand of God. 
And they smiled and they wept ; and he, far aw ay among the ice and 
snow, under the pinions of tlio angel, be, too, smiled and wept with them 
in spirit, for ho saw them and heard them. And from the letter they 
read aloud tlie lyords of Holy AlTrit, that in tlie uttermost parts of the 
sea His right hand would be a stay and a safety. And the sound of a 
beauteous hymn welled up all around; and the angel spread his wings 
like a veil over the sleeping youth. The vision had fled, and it grew 
dark in tlie snow hut ; but the Jiible rested beneatli his head, and faith 
and hope dwelt in his soul. God w as with him ; and he carried home 
about with him in his heart, even in the uttermost parts of the sea. 


UN^DER THE WILLOW TREE. 

r The region round the little town of Kjfige is very bleak and bare. 
The town certainly lies by the sea shore, wdiich is alw^ays beautiful, but 
just there it might be more beautiful than it is: all around are flat 
flelds, and it is a long way to the forest. But when one is very much 
at home in a place, one always flnds something beautiful, and something 
that one longs for in tlie most charming spot in the w'orld that is strange 
to us. We confess that, by the utmost boundary of the little town, 
where some humble gardens skirt the streamlet that falls info the sea, 
it must be very pretty in summer ; and this was the opinion of the two 
children from neighbouring houses, who were playing thcref and forcing 
their way through the gooseberry bushes to get to one another. In one 
of the gardens stood an elder tree, and in the other an old willow, and 
under the latter especially the children were very fond of playing r 
they were allowed to play there, though, indeed^ the tree stood close 
beside the stream, and they might easily have fallen into the water. ^ 
But the eye of Gnd watches over the little ones*^ if it did not, they 
would be badly off. , And, moreover, they were vef^ careful with re* 
spect to the water; in fact, the boy was so much afraid of it, that the^, 
could not lure him into the sea in summer, when the other chilor^ 
were splashing about in the waves. Accordin^y, he was famously jeered 
and mocked at, and had to bear the jeering and mockery as best' he 
could. But once Joanna, the neighbour’s Ihtle girl, dreamed she was 
sailing in a boat, and Knud waded out to join her till the winter rose, 
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first to Ills neck, and afterwards closed over his head, so that 1)e dis- 
appeared altogether. From the time when little Knud heard of tins 
dream, he would no longer bear the teasing of the other boys. He 
might go into the water now, lie said, for Joanna had dreamed it. He 
certainly never carried the idea into practice, but the dream was his 
great guide for all that. 

Their parents, who were poor people, often took tea together, and 
Knud and Joanna played in the gardens and on the high road, where a 
row of willows had been planted beside the skirting ditch ; these trees, 
with their polled tops, certainly did not look beautiful, but they were 
not put there for ornament, but for use. The old willow tree in the 
garden was much handsomer, and therelbre the children w^ere fond of 
sitting under it. In the town itself there was a great market-place, and 
at the time of the fair this place was covered with w^hole streets of 
tents and booths, containing silk ribbons, boots, and everything that a 
person could wish for. There was great crowding, and generally the 
weather was rainy ; but it did not destroy the fragrance of the honey- 
cakes and the gingerbread, of which tliere was a booth quite full ; and 
tho best of it w\a8, that the man who kept this booth came every year 
to lodge during the fair-time in the dwelling of little Knud’s father. 
Consequently there camera present of a bit of gingerbread every now 
and then, and of course Joanna received her share of the gift. But 
perhaps the most charming thing of all w'as that the ^ngerbread dealer 
Knew all sorts of tales, and could even relate histories about bis own 
gingerbread cakes ; and ono evening, in j)articular, be told a story about 
them W’hich made such a deep iiiiprossion ou the cliihlrcn that they 
never forgot it; and. for that reason it is perhaps advisable that wo 
should hear it too, more especially as tho story is not long. 

“ On the shop-board,” he said, “ lay tw^o gingerbread cakes, one in 
the shape of a man with a hat, the other of a maiden without a bonnet; 
both their faces w'ere on the side that w as uppermost, for they were to 
be looked at ou that side, and not on the other ; and, indeed, most 
people have a favourable side from which they should be viewed. On 
the left side the man wore a bitter almond — that w^as liis heart ; but the 
maiden, on the other hand, was honey-cake all over. They were placed 
as samples on the shop-board, and remaining there a long time, at last 
they fell in love with one another, but neither told the other, as they 
should have done if they had expected anything to come of it, 

‘ He is a man, and therefore he must speak first,’ she thought ; but 
she felt quite contented, for she knew her love w’as returned. 

“ His tnoughts weire far more extravagant, as is always the case with 
a man. He dreamed that he was a real street boy, that he liad four 
pennies of his own, and that he purchased the maiden and ate her up. 
So they lay on the shop-board for weeks and weeks, and grew dry and 
hard, but the thoughts of the maiden became ever more gentle and 
maidenly. ' 

' It is enough for me that I have lived on the same table with him,* 
she said, and— -crack ! — she broke in two. 
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“ ‘ If she had only known of my love, she would have ke])i together 
a little longer,’ he thought. 

“ And that is the story, and here they are, both of them,” said the 
baker in conclusion. “They are remarkable for^ their curious history, 
and for their silent love, which never came to anything. And there' 
they are for you ! ” and, so saying, he gave Joanna the man who was yet’ 
entire, and Knud got the broken maiden ; but the children had been 
so much impressed by the story that they could not summon courage to 
eat the lovers up. 

On the following day they went out with them to the churchyard, 
and sat down by the church wall, which is covered, winter and summer, « 
with the most luxuriant ivy as witli a rich carpet. Here they stood the 
two cake figures up in the sunshine among the green leaves, and told « 
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the story to a group of other children ; they told them of the sileiit love 
which led to notliing. It was called love because the story was so lovely, 
on tliat they all agreed. But wlicn they turned to look again at the 
gingerbread pair, a big boy, out of mischief, had eaten up the broken 
maiden. The children cried about this, and afterwards — probably that 
the ]) 00 r lover might not be left in the world lonely and desolate — they 
ate him up too; but tliey never forgot the story. 

The children Avert* always together by the eldtjr tree and under the 
willow, ami llie little girl sang the most beautiful songs with a voice 
that was clear ns a bell. Knud, on the other hand, had not a note of 
music in him, but he know the words of the songs, and that, at least, 
was sometliiug. The iieople of K jbge, even to the ricliSvife of the fancy- 
shop keeper, stood still ami listened Avhen Joaiinji sang. ‘SShe has a 
very SAveot A-oiee, that little girl,'* they said. 

Those were glorious days, but tliey could not last for ever. The 
neighbours w'ere neighbours no longer. The litth* maiden’s mother Avas 
dead, and the father intended to marry again, in tlie capital, Avhere he 
had been ])roinised a living as a messenger, which Avas to be a very 
lucrative oHice. And’ the neighbours separated regrol fully, the chiltlren 
w’eeping licfiriily, but the parents promised that they should at least 
AATite to one another once a your. 

And Knud Avas hound ajiprentiee to a shoeniaker, for the big boy 
could not be allo\AH,*d to run wild any longer; and moreover be Avas 
confirmed. 

Ah, how' gladly on that day of celebration Av-ould he ImA'C been iu 
Copenhagen with little doanna! but he remained iu Kjoge, and had 
never yet hei'ii to Copenhagen, though the little toAvu is only five 
iJanish miles distant from the capital ; but far acro.ss the bay, when the 
sky AA'as clear, Knud had seen the toAvers iu tin* distance, and on tlic 
day of his eonfirmatiou he could distinctly see the goldeu cross on the 
principal church glittering in tlie siui. 

Ah, how“ often his thoughts were Avith iToaiina! Did she think of 
liimr ATes. ToAA^ards Christinas then* came a letter from her father 
to the parents of Knud, to say that they Avei*e getting on A’cry Avell in 
Copenhagen, and e8]ioeially might Joanna look forward to a brilliant 
future ou tlie strength of her line A*oice. She had been engaged in the 
theatre in which peojde sing, and Avas already earning some money, out 
of Avhich she sent her dear neiglibours of Kjiigo a dollar for the merry 
C9iristmas-eve. Tliey Averc to drink her ht*alth, she had herself added 
in a postscript ; and in the same postscript there stood further, “ A kind 
greeting to Knud.” 

The Avliole family wept ; and yet all this was very pleasant — those 
were joyful teara that they shed. Knud’s thoughts had been occupied 
every day with Joanna ; and noA\' be kucAv that she also thought of him ; 
and the nearer the time came Avhen his apprenticeship would be over, 
* the more cleiudy did it appear to him that he was Aery fond of Joanna, 
and that she must be his Avife; and Avhen he thought of this, a smile 
came upon his lips, and he drew the thread twice as fast as before, and 
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poesaed his foot hard against the knee-strap. He ran the awl far into 
his linger, but he did not care for that. He determined not to play the 
dumb lover, as the two gingerbread cakes had done : the story should 
teach him a lesson. 

And now he was a journeyman, and his knapsack was packed ready 
for his journey : at length, for the first time in his life, he was to go to 
Copenhagen, where a master was already waiting for him. How glad 
Joanna would be ! She was now seventeem years old, and ho ninet^n. 

Already in Kjdge he had wanted to buy a gold ring for her; bat he 
recollected that such things were to be had far better in Copenhagen. 
And now lie look leave of his pan'iits, and on a rainy day, late in the 
autumn, went forth on foot out of the town of his birth. The leaves 
were falling <lo\vn from the trees, and he iwrivcd at liis new master’s in 
tho metropolis wet to the skin. !Nc\t Sunday ho was to jiay a visit to 
Joanna’s lather. Tlie new journeyinan s clothes wero bj’ought forth, 
and the new hat from Kjuge wa.s put on, which became Knud vety well, 
for till this time Ikj had only worn a cap. And he fi»und the house he 
sought, and mounted fiiglit afUT tliglil of stairs until he became almost 
giddy. It was terrible to him to set; how j)eople lived piled up one over 
the other in the dreadful city. 

Everything ill the room had a prosperous* look, and Joanna’s lather 
received him very kindly. To the iu*w wife ho was a stranger, but sho 
shook hands wdth him, and gave him some coH\?(?. 

“ Joanna will be glad to sec* you,” said the father: “ you have gi'own 
quite a nice young man. You shall sec her presently. She is a girl 
w^bo rcjoicoa my heart, and, please (lod, she will rejoice it yet more. 
She has her own room now, alid pays us rent for it.” 

And the father knocked quite politely at tlie door, as if lie were a 
visitor, and then they went in. 

But how ])retty everything was in that room ! such an apartment was 
certainly not to be found in all Kjdge ; the Qutfen herself could not bcj 
more charmingly lodged. There w^ere carpets, there were window cur- 
tains quite down to the floor, and around \vcre flowers and pictures, and 
a mirror into which there was almost danger that a visitor might step, 
for it was as large as a door ; and there woh even a velvet chair. 

Knud saw all this at a glance ; and yet he saw nothing but Joanna. 
She was a grown maiden, quite different from what Knud had fancied 
her, and much more beautiful. In all Kjiigo there was not a girl like 
her. How graceful she was, and with what an odd unfamiliar glance 
she looked at Elnud ! But that was only for a moment, and then she 
rushed towards him as if she would have kissed him. i^he did not really 
do so, but she came very near it. Yes, sho was certaiifly rejoiced at the 
arrival of the friend of her youth I The tedrs were actually in her eyes ; 
and she had much to say, and many questions to put concerning all, trom 
Knud’s parents down to the eldellr tree and the willow, which she called 
Elder-mother and Willow-father, as if they had been human b^ngs ; and 
indeed they might pass as such, just as well as the gingerbread cakes ; 
and of these she spoke too, and of their silent love, and how they had 
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lain upon tine Bliop-board and split in two — and then she laughed very 
heartily ; but the blood mounted into Knud’s cheeks, and his heart beat 
thick and fast. No, she had not grown proud at all. And it was 
through her — he noticed it well— that her parents invited him to stay the 
whole evening w-ith thtun ; and she poured out the tea and gave him a 
cup with her own hands ; and afterwards she took a book and read aloud 
1o thorn, and it seemed to Knud that what she read was all about him- 
self and his love, for it matched so well w'iih his thouglita; and then 
she sang n siin]de song, but through her singing it became like a history, 
and seemed to be the outpouring of her very heai't. Yes. eerlainly she 
was fond of Knud. The tears couiwd d^wn his clieeks — he could not 
roslijain them, n(»r eoiild ho speak a single wn>rd: he seemed to himseif 
as if he were struck dumb ; and yet «he proased liia hand, and said, 

“ You have a good heart, Knud — remaiji always as you are now.” 

Thai w’as an ev(*ning of mate!il(‘-v d<‘lii:ht to Knud; to sleep after it 
was im])ossibIe, and aceordingl}' Knud did not sleep. 

At })arting, .Ioanna’s father had said, Now*, you forget ns 

altogether! j)on*t let the wliole winter gf) by without once coming to 
see us again ; ” and therefore ho could very well go aixaiu the next 
Sunday, and resolved to do so. ilut every evening wlieu wt»rking hours 
were over — and they worked by candlelight there — Knud went out 
through the town : he went into the street in which rloauna lived, and 
looked up at her window'; it w'as always lit up, aim one evening 

he could SCO tho shadow of her ftice quite plainly on lh(‘ curtain — and 
that was a grand evening for him. ll's master's wife «ii(l Tu>t like his 
galivanting abroad every evening, as s*he expressed it, and slie shook 
her liead; but the master only smiled. 

“ He is only a young felhnv,” he said. 

But Knud thought to liiinself : *’ On Sunday I shall see her, and 1 
shall tell her how completely she reigns in my heart and soul, and that 
she must be my little wife, 1 know I .'^m otily a poor journeyman shoe- 
maker^ but I shall work and Mri\e — yes, 1 ^hall fell lier so* Nothing 
cornea of silent love : 1 have learned th.*!! from tlu» cakes." 

And Sunday came round, and Knud ^alli4'd forth; bul, unluckily; 
they wejre all inrited out fur that evening, and were obliged to tell him 
so. Joanna pressed his hand, and said, 

‘‘Have you ever been to the theatre? You must go once. I shall 
sing on Wednesday, and if you have time On that evening, I will send 
you a ticket; my father knows where your master lives.” 

How kind that was of her ! And m Wednesday at noon he received 
a sealed paper, with no words written in it ; but the ticket W'as there, 
and in the evening Knud went to the theatre for the first time in his 
life. And what did he see ? He saw Joanna, and how charming and 
how beautiful she looked ! She w as certainly married to a stranger, but 
that was all in the play — something that was* only make-believe, as Knnd 
knew very well, if it had been real, he thought, she would never have 
had the heart to send him a ticket that he might go and see it. And ail 
the people shouted and applauded, and Knud cried out “ hurrah !*’ 
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Even the f\ in^ Mniiled at Joaniia, and seemed to deHj;lit in her. Ab, 
liow smaJl Knud ielt ! hut then lie loved her 80 dearly, and thought that 
she loved liim too; hut it was fnr the man to speak the first word, as 
the g!r4gerhroad maiden in the tdiild’s story had taught him; and there 
was a great deal for him in that story. 

So soon as Sunday came, he w’ent again, lie felt os if ho "were going 
into a church, floanna w'as alone, and receiv^’d him — it could not have 
happened more fortunately. 

" It is well that you are come,” she said. “ I had an idea of sending 
* my father to you, only T felt a presentiment that you would be here 
ibis evening; for I must tell you that I start for Franco on Friday: I 
must go there, if I am to become efficient.’* 

It seemed to Knud as if the whole room were whirling round and 
round with him. He felt as if his heart Avould presently burst ; no tear 
-I'ose to his eyes, but still it was easy to Pe(j bow sorrowful he was. 

‘* You honest, faithful soul ! ” slie exclaimed. 

And these words of hers loosened Knud’s tongue. He told hei? how 
constantly he loved her, and that she must become his wife; and as be 
said this, he saw Joanna change colour and turn pale. She let his hand 
faU, and answered, seriously and mournfully, 

'•' Knud, do not make yourself and mo unhappy. I shall always be 
a good sister to you, one in whom you may trust, but I shall never be 
anything more.” 

And she drew her white hand over his hot forehead. 
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“Heaven gives, us strength for much,’* she said, “if we only endea- 
vour to do our best.” 

At that moment the stepmother came into the room; and Joanna 
said quieldy, 

“ Knud is quite im*oiisolabIe heeause T am going away. Come, be a 
man,” slie continued, and laid her hand upon his elioulder ; and it seemed 
as if they had been talking of the jounu?v, xind nothing else. “ You an' 
a child,” slie mlded ; “ but now you must be good and reasonable, as you 
used to be under the willow tree, wlien wu were botli children.” 

Blit Knud felt as if the whole world had slid out of its course, and 
hia thouglits wore like a loose thread iluttering to and fro in the wind. 
He 8tayi‘d, tliougli lie could not remember if she had asked him to stay; 
and she Avas kind and good, and jmurecl out his tea fur him, and sang 
to him. Ji liad not the old tone, and yet it wa^ wonderfully beautiful, 
and made his iieart feel rc'ady to burst. And then they parted. Knud 
did not oflbr her his liaml, but she aeizeil it, and said, 

“ Surely you will shake bauds with your sister at parting, old play- 
fellow' ! ” 

And hIjo smiled through the tears that Avere rolling over her cheeks, 
and she repeated the Avord “ brother”- -and certainly there Avas good 
consolaiiou in that — and thrts they parted. 

She sailed to France, and Ivnud wandered about llie muddy streets 
of Copeubagen. The ot.licr journeymen in the workshop asked him Avhy 
he went about so gloomily, and told liim ho should go and amuse him- 
self with them, for lie Avas a young felloAV. 

And they Avont with him to the dancing-rooms. He suav many hand- 
some girls there, but eerlaiiily not one like doaiina; ami here, where he 
thought to forget her, she stood more vividly than e\ei* before tlie eyes 
of liis soul. “ Heaven gives ux streiiLdh for a gri'at.deal, if we only try 
to do our best,” she liad said ; and holy tliouglits caiiu* into liis mind, 
and ho folded his hands. The violins played, and tlie girl.s danced round 
in' a circle ; and ho w'as quite startled, for it seemed to him as if he Avere 
in a place to ’which ho ought not to liave brought iloanna— for she Avas 
there AA-ith him, in his heart ; and accordingly ho Avent out. He ran 
through the streets, and piissod by the house where she had dwelt ; it 
was dark there, dark evervwhert^ and empty, and lonely. The Avorld 
went on in its course, hut Iviiud pursued his lonely way, ilnheedingl);. 

The winter came, and the streaims AA*eni frozen. Everything seemed 
to be preparing for a burial. But Avhen spring returned, and the first 
steamer was to start, a longing seized him to go away, far, far into the 
w'orld, but not to France. So lie packed liis knapsack, and wandered 
far into tlie German land, from city to city, without rest or peace ; and 
it was hot till he came to the glorious olii city of N uremberg that he 
could master his restless spirit ; and in Nuremberg, therefore, he decided 
to remain. 

Nuroinberg is a wonderful old city, and looks as if it were cut out 
of an old picture-book* The streets seem to stretch themselves along 
jj^t as they please. The houses do not like standing in regular ranks. 
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Gables Avitli little towers, arabesques, and pillars, start out over tbc 
pathWiiy, and from the strange peaked roofs water-apouts, formed like 
dragons or great slim dogs, extend far over the street. , 

Here ill tlie miu’bct-place stood Knud, with his knapsack on his ba^k. 
He stood by one of the old fountains that are adorned with splendid 
bronze iigures, scriptural and historical, rising up between the gushing 
jets of water. A pretty servant-maid was just filling her pails, and she 
gave Knud a refrc'shing draught ; and as her hand was full of roses, she 
gave him one of the flowers, and he accepted it as a good omen. 

Kroin the neighbouring chundi the strains of the organ w(*ro sound- 
ing; they seemed to him as familiar as the tones of the organ at home 
at K joge ; and he isont into the great cathedral. The sunlight streamed 
in through the stained glass windows, between the two lofty slender 
])ili:irs. Ills sjnrit became iirayerful, and peace returned to his soul. 

And ho souglit and found a good master in Nuremberg, with whom 
he stay(-d, and in whoso house lie learned the German language. 

1’ho old moat round tlie town has been converted into a number of 
little kitchen gardens ; but tlio high walls arc standing yet, with their 
heavy towers. Tho ropemaker twists his ro[)cs on a gallery or tvalk 
built of wood, inside the town wall, where elder bushes grow out of the 
clefts and cracks, spreading tlu*ir greem twin's over the little low houses 
that stand bejow ; and in one of th(*'<e dwelt the master wiili whom 
Knud worked ; and over the little garret wdndow at which Knud sat 
the elder waved its branches. 

Here he Jived through a summer and a winter ; but when the spring 
came again lie could bear it lio longer. Tlie elder was in blossom, and 
its fragi'ance reminded him so of home, that hr? fancied himself back in 
the garden at Kjdge ; and therefore Knud went rtway from his master, 
and dwelt with another, farther in the town, over whose bouse no elder 
bush grew. 

His workshop was quite close to one of tire old stone bridges, by a 
low water-mill, that rushed and foamed always. Without, rolled the 
roaring stream, hemmed in by houses, Avhosc old decayed gables looked 
ready to topple down into tho water. No elder grew here — there was 
not even a flower-pot wuth its little green plant ; but just opposile the 
workshop stood a great old willow tree, that seemed to cling last to the 
house, for fear of being carried away by the w^ater, and wdiich stretched 
forth its branches over the river, just as the willow at Kjbgc spread its 
arms across the streamlet by the gardens there. 

Tes, he bad certainly gone from tho “ Elder-mother ” to the Willow- 
father.*^ The tree here had something, especially on moonlight cveningSy 
that went straight to bis heart — and that something was not in the 
moonlight, but in tho old tree itself. 

Nevertheless, he could not remain. Why not ? Ask the willow tree, 
ask the blooming elder ! And therefore he bade farewell to his master 
in Nuremberg, and journeyed onward. 

To no one did he speak of Joanna — in his secret heart he hid his 
sorrow ^ and he thought of the deep meaning in the old childish story of 
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the two cahes. Now he uuderatood why the man had a bitter almond 
ill his fireast— he himself felt the bitterness of it ; and doauna, who was 
always so ^j;entle and kind, was typified by the honey-cake. The strap 
of his Itnapsack seemed no tight across liis chest that he could scarcely 
breathe ; he loosened it, but was not relieved, lie saw but half the world 
around him ; the other liali’ ho carried about him and wdthin himself. 
And thus it stood with iiim. 

Not till h(j came in sight of the high mountains did the world appear 
fi*eer to him ; and now his tiniughts were turned without, and tears came 
into his eyes. 

The Alps .appeared to him as the folded wings of tho earth; how if 
they wer(» to unfold thems(‘lvcs, and dis|)lay their variegated pictures of 
black woods, foaming waters, <*louds, and ina.s3t\s of snow ? At the last 
day, he thought, the world will lift up its great wdngs, and mount up- 
wards towards the sky, and burst like a soap-bubble in the glance of 
the Highest ! 

''Ah,*’ sighetl he, “ that the Last Day were come! ” 

Silently ho wandered through tlio land, that seemed to him as an 
orchard covered with soft turf. From the wooden balconies of the 
houses the girls who sat busy with their lace-inaking nodded at him; 
the suuituita of tlus mouLilaias glow'cd in tho red suu of tlio evening; 
and* w'hen ho saw’ the green lakes gleaming among the dark trees, be 
thought of the coast by the Day of Kjiige, iind there was a longing in 
iiis bosom, but it was pain no fiu»re. 

There where the liliim* rolls onward like a great billow, and bursts, 
and is changed into suow’-w bile, gleaming, cloud-likc! masses, as if clouds 
were being created there, with tlu* rainbow fi uttering like a loose band 
above them ; there he thought of the water-mill at Kjdge, w ith its rush- 
ing, foaming water. 

Gladly wt)u)d ho have remained in the quiet lihenisb town, but here 
too w»ere too many older tn^cs and willows, and therefore he journeyed 
-on, over tin? high, mighty mountains, through shattered w’alls of rock, 
and on roads- that clung like swallows’ nests to the mountain-side. The 
waters foamed on in the depths, the clouds were below him, and he strode 
on over thistles, Alnine roses, and snow, in the warm summer sun ; and 
saying farewell to tlie lauds of the North, he passed on under the shade 
of blooming chestnut trees, and through vineyards and fields of maize. 
The mountains were a w^all betw’cen him and all his recollections ; and 
he wished it to be so. 

Before him lay a great glorious city which they called Milano, and 
here he found a German master who gave him work. They were an old 
pious couple, in whose workshop he now’ labourt^d. And the two old 
people became quite fond of the quiet journeyraan, w^ho said little, but 
worked all the more, and Jed a pious Christian life. To himself also it 
seemed as if Heaven had lifted the heavy burden from his he^. 

His favourite pastime was to mount now and then upon the mighty 
marble church, wliich seemed to him to have been formed of the snow of 
his^ native land, fashioned into roofs, and pinnacles, and decorated open 
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halls : from every comer and every point the white statues smiled upon 
Jiim. Above him was the blue ssy» below him the eitv and thi wide- 
spreading Lombard plains, and towards the north the high mountains 
clad with perpetual snow’ ; and he thought of the chundi at Kjoge, with 
its red ivy-covered walls, but he did not long to go thither : here, beyond 
the mountains, he would be buried. 

He had dwelt here a year, and three years had passed away since he 
left his home, when one day his master took liiin into the city, not to 
the circus where riders exhibited, but to the opera, where was a hall 
worth seeing. There were seven storeys, from each of which beautiful 
silken curtains hung down, and from the ground to the dizzy height of 
the roof sat elegant ladies, with bouquets of flow'ers in their hands, as 
if they w^ere at a ball, and the gentlemen were in full dross, and many 
of them decorated with gold and silver. I£ was as bright there as in tlie 
brilliant sunshine, and the music rolled gloriously throiigh t|ie building. 
Everything was much more splendid than in the theatre at (yopenhagen, 

but then Joanna had been there, and could it be ? Yes, it Avas like 

magic — she was here also! for the eurlain rose, and Joanna appeared, 
dressed in silk and gold, with a crown upon her head : she sang as he 
thought none but angels could sing, iind camo far forward, quite to the 
front of the stage, and smiled as only Jonnjia could smile, and looked 
straight down at Knml. Eoor Knud seized his master’s hand, and called 
out aloud, Joanna! " but no one hoard but the master, who nodded his 
head, for the loud music sounded above everything. 

“ Yes, yes, her name is Joanna,” said the master. 

And he drew forth a printed playbill, and showed Knud her name — 
for the full name was printed there. 

No, it was not a dream ! All the people applauded and threw wreaths 
and flowers to her, and every time sne Avent away they called lier back, 
so tliat she was always going and coming. 

In the street the people crow^ded round her carriage, and drew it away 
in triumph. Knud was in the foremost row, and shouted as joyously as 
any ; and when the carriage stopped before her brilliantly lighted house, 
Knud stood close beside the door of the carriage. It fleAv open, and she 
stepped out ; the light fell upon her dear face, as she smiled, and made 
a kindly gesture of thanks, and appeared deeply moved. Knud looked 
.straight into her face, and she looked into hi.s, but she did not know him. 
A man with a star glittering on his breast gave her his arm — and it was 
Avhispered about that the tAvo were engaged. 

Then Knud went home and packed his knapsack. IIo was deter- 
mined to go back to his own home, to the elder and willow trees — afa, 
under the willow tree ! A whole life is sometimes lived through in a 
single hour. 

The old couple begged him to remain, but no w'ords could induce him 
to stay. It was in vain they told him that winter was coming, md pointed 
out that snow bad already fallen in the mountains ; be said he cq||ild 
march on, with his knapsack on his back, in the w ake of the slow*moviDg 
carriage, for which they would haA^e to clear a path. 
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So he went away towards the mountains, and marched up them and 
down^thom. His strength was giving way, but still he saw no village, 
no house he marched on towards the north. The stars gleamed above 
him, his feet stumbled, and bis head grew dizzy. Deep in the valley 
stars were shining loo, and it seemed as if tliere were another sky below 
him. lie felt he was«ilL Tlie stars below him became more and more 
numerous, and glowed brighter and brighter, and moved to and fro. Jt 
was a little town whose lights beamed there; and when he imderatood 
that, he exerted Ihe remains of his strength, and at last reached the 
shelter of a Jiumhle inn. 

That night and Ihc whole of the following day he remained tliere, for 
his body required rest aud refreshment. It was tliawing, and there was 
rain in the valley. 13ut early on the second morning came a man witli 
an organ, who played a tune of home; and now Knud could stay no 
longer, lie continued his journey towards the north, marching onward 
for many days Avitli haste and hurry, as if lie Avcrc trying to get homo 
before all were dead there ; but to no one did ho speak of his longing, 
for no ouc would have beJicivod in the sorrow of his heart, the deejiest 
a human heart can feel. ISuch a grief is not for the world, hn* it is not 
amusing; nor is it even for friends ; and moreover he had no friends — 
a stranger, he wandered through strange lautTs towards his home in the 
Xorth. 

It was evening. lie was walking on the public high road. The frost 
began to make itself felt, and the country soon became flatter, contain- 
ing mere Hold and meadow. By the road-side grew a gieat w illow tree. 
Everything reminded him of home, and he sat ilowm under tlie tre<^ : he 
felt very tired, his head began to nod, and his eyes closed in slumber, 
but still he was conscious that the tree stretched its arm aho\c liini; 
aji^d in his wandering fancy th('. tree itself appeared to be an old, mighty 
— it seemed as if the “ Willow'-fathor ” himself had takt‘n up his 
tired son in his arms, and were canying him baek into the land of home, 
to the bare bleak shore of Kjrige, to the garden of liis ehildliood. Yes, 
he dreamed jt was the willow tree of Kjdge tliat had travelled out into 
the world to seek him, and that now had found him, and had led him 
back into the little garden by the streamlet, and there stood .1 oanna, in 
all her splendour, with the golden crown on her head, as he liad seen her 
last, and she called out Welcome ! ” to him. 

And before him stood two remarkable shapes, which looked much more 
human than he remembered them to have been in his childhood : they 
had changed also, but they were still the two cakes that turned the right 
side towards him, and looked very well. 

“AYe thank you,” they said to Knud. “You have loosened our 
tongues, and have taught us that thoughts should be spoken out freely, 
or, nothing will come of them ; and now something has indeed come of 
it — we are betrothed.” 

J hcn they went band in Iiand through the streets of Kjoge, and they 
:cd very respectable in every way : there was no fault to find with 
them. And they went on, straight towards the church, and Knud and 
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Joanna followed them ; they also were walkinp; hand in hand ; and the 
ehurch stood there as it had always stood, with its red walls, on which 
the green ivy grew; and the great door of the church flew oj)en, and the 
organ sounded; and they walked u]) the long aisle of the church. 

“ Our master first,” said the cake cou})lc, and made room for Joanna 
and Knud, who knelt by the altar, and she bent her head over him, and 
tears fell from her eyes, hut they were icy cold, for it was the ice around 
her heart that was melting — melting by his 0^rong love ; and the tears 
fell upon his burning cheeks, and he awoke, and was sitting under tho 
old willow tree in the strange land, in the cold wintry evening : an icy 
hail was falling from the clouds and beating on his face. 

“ That was the most delicious hour of my life ! ” he said, “ and it was 
but a dream. Oh, let me dream again ! ” 

And he closed his eyes once more, and slept and dreamed. 

Towards morning there was a great fall of snow. The wind drifted 
the snow over him, but he slept on. The villagers came forth to go to 
church, and by the road-side sat a journeyman, lie was dead — ^frozen 
to death under the willow tree ! 


CHARMING. 


ALFitED the sculptor — ^you kuow him ? We all know him : he won 
the great gold medal, and got a travelling scholarship, went to Italy, and 
then came hack to his native land, lie w^is young in those days, and 
indqed he is young yet, though he is ten years older than he was then. 

After his return he visited one of the little provincial towns on thc^ 
island of Seeland. The whole town knew who the stranger was, and 
one of the richest persons gave a party in honour of him, and all who 
Mwe of any consequence, or possessed any property, were invited. It 
was quite an event, and all the towm knew of it without its being 
announced by boat of drum. Apprentice boys, and children of poor 

n 'e, and even some of the ])oor people themselves, stood in front of 
ouse, and looked at the lighted curtain ; and the watchman could 
fancy that he was giving a party, so many people were in the streets. 
There was quite an air of festivity about, and in the house was festivity 
also, for Mr. Alfred the sculptor was there. 

He talked, and told anecdotes, and all listened to him with pleasure 
and a certain kind of awe : but none felt such respect for him as did 
the elderly widow of an official : she seemed, so far as Mr. Alfred wab 
concerned, like a fresh piece of blotting paper, that absorbed all that 
was spoken, and asked for more. She was very appreciative and in- 
credibly ignqrant — a kind of female Caspar Hauser. 

I should like to see Home/* she saia. “ It must bo a lovely cit}^ 
with all the strangers who are continually arri\ing there. Now, do give 
uft a description of Rome. How does the city look when you come in 
by the gate ? ” 

“ I caimot very well describe it,” replied the sculptor. “ A great 
open place, and in the midst of it an obelisk, w'hich is a thousand years 
old.” 

‘‘An organist!” exclaimed the lady, who had never met wuth the 
word obelisk. ^ 

A few of the guests could hardly keep from laughing^ nor could the 
sculptor quite keep his countenance ; but tlie smile thatltose to his lips 
faded away, for he saw^ close by the inquisitive dame, a pair of dark blue 
eyes — they belonged to the daughter of the speaker, and any one who 
has such a daughter oaunot be silly ! The mother w'as like a fountain of 
questions, and the daughter, who listened but never spoke, might pass 
for the beautiful Naiad of the fountain. How charming she was ! She 
w'us a study for the sculptor to contemplate, but not to converse with ; 
and, indeed, she did not speak, or only very seldom. 

“ Has the Pope a large nunUy P ” asked the lady. 

And the young man considierately answered, as if the question had 
been better put, 

“ No, he does not come of a great family.” 
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“ That ’s iif)t what I mean,** the widow persisted. ‘‘ I mean, has he a 
wife and children ? *’ 

“ The Pope is not allowed to marry,** said the gontleinan. 

“ I don’t like that,’* was the lady’s comment. 

Slio certainly might have put more sensible questions ; but if she had 
not spoken in just the manner she used, would her daughter have leaned 
so gracefully upon her shoulder, looking straight out with the almost 
mournful smilo upon her face ? 

Then Mr. Alfred spoke again, and told of the glory of colour in Italy, 
of the purple hills, the blue Moditerraiioau, the azure sky of the South, 
whose brightness and glory w\ns only to bo surpassed in the North by a 
maiden’s deep blue eves. And this he said with a peculiar application ; 
hut she who should Iiavo under.stood his meaning, looked os if she were 
quite unconscious of it, and tliat again was charming! 

Italy ! ” sighed a few of the guests. 

“ Oh, to travel ! ” sighed others. 

“Charming! charming!” chorused they all. 

“Tes, if 1 win a hundred tlmuKand dollars in the lottery,” said the 
head tax-collector’s lady, “then we will travel. 1 and my daughter, and 
you, Mr. Alfred; you must bo our guide. We’ll all three travel to- 
gether, and one or two good friends more.” • And she nodded in such a 
friendly w'ay at the company, that each one might imagine he or she 
was the person wlio was to bo taken to Italy. “ Yes, we will go to 
Italy' ! but not to those parts where there are robbers — W'e ’ll keep to 
Iiomc„ and to the great high roads where one is safe.” 

And the daughter sighed very quietly. And how much may lie in 
one little sigh, or be placed in it I The young man placed a great deal 
in it. The two blue eyes, lit up that evening in honour of him, must 
conceal treasures — treasures of the heart and mind — richer than all the 
glories of Kome ; and when he left the party that night he had lost his 
heart — lost it completely, to the young lady. ’ • 

The house of the head tax-colmctor’s widow was now the one whicli 
Mr. Alfred the sculptor most assiduously frequented ; tind if; was 
understood that his visits were not intended for tliat lady, though ho 
and she were the people who kept up the conversation : he came for the 
daughter’s sake. They called her Kala. Her name was really Ci |IeiL 
M iJena. and these two names had been contracted into the one name, 
Kahu She was beautiful ; but a few said she was rather dull, and pro- 
bably slept late of a morning. 

“She has always been accustomed to that,” her mother said. “ She *8 
a beauty, and they always are easily tired. She sleeps rather late, but 
that makes her eyes so clear.” 

• What a power lay in the depths of those dark blue eyes! “Still 
waters run deep.” The young man felt the truth of this proverb, and 
his heart had sunk into the depths. Ho spoke and told his adventures, 
and the mamma was as simple and eager in her questioning as on the 
first evening of their meeting. 

It was a pleasure to hear Alfred describe anything. He spoke of 

XL 
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Naples, of excursions to Mount Vesuvius, and showed coloured prints 
of several of the eruptions. .And the head tax-collector's widow had 
never heard of them before, or taken time to consider the question. 

“ Good heavens ! *’ she exclaimed. “ So that is a burning mountain ! 
But is it not dangerous to the people round about ? ’* 

“Whole cities have been destroyed,” he answered; “for instance, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum.” 

“ But the poor people I — And you saw all that with your own eyes ? ” 

“ No, I did not see any of the eruptions represented in these pictures, 
but I will show you a picture of my own of an eruption I saw.” 

He laid ii pencil sketch upon the tabic, and mamma, who had been 
absorbed in the contemplation of the highly coloured prints, threw a 
glance at the pale drawing, and cried in astonishment, 

“ Hid you see it throw up white fire ? ” 

Por a moment Alfred’s respect for Kala‘s mamma suflered a sudden 
diminution; but, dazzled by the light that illumined Kala, he soon 
found it quite Jiatural that the old lady should have no eye for colour. 
After all, it was oF no consequence, for Kola’s mamma had the best of 
all things — nanielv, Kala herself. 

And Alfred and Kala were betrothed, which was natural enough, and 
the betrothal was annoupced in the little new.spaper of the town. 
Mamma purcliased thirty copies of the paper, that she might cut out 
the paragraph and send it to their friends and acquaintances. And the 
lietrothod pair were happy, and tlie mother-in-law elect W'as happy too, 
tor it seemed like connecting herself with Thorwaldseu. 

“ For you are a contiiiuaiioii of Thorwaldsen,” she said to Alfred. 

And it seemed to Alfred that mamma had in this instance said a 
clever thing. Kala said nothing ; hut her eyes shone, her lips smiled, 
her every movement was graceful : yes, she >vas beautiful ; that cannot 
be too often repeated. 

Alfred undertook to take a bust of Kala and of his mother-in-law. 
They sat to him accordingly, and saw how he moulded and smoothed the 
soft clay with his lingers. 

“ 1 suppose it *8 only on our account,” said mamma-in-Iaw, “ that you 
undertake^ this coinmonplaco work, and don’t leave your servant to do 
all that sticking together.” 

“ It is necessary that I should mould the clay myself,” be replied. 

“ Ah, ves, you are so very polite,” retorted mamma ; and Kala silently 
pressed his hand, still soiled by the clay. 

And he unfolded to both of them the loveliness of nature in creation, 
pointing out how the living stood higher in the scale than the dead 
creature, how tlie plant was developed beyond the mineral, the animal 
hoyond the plant, and man beyond the animal. He strove to show them 
how mind and beauty become* manifest in outward form, and how it was 
the sculptor's task to seize that beauty and to manifest it in his works. 

Kala stood silent, and nodded approbation of the expressed thought, 
while maroma-in-law made the following confession: 

“ It ’s difficult to follow all that. But I manage to hobble after yon 
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with my thoughts, though they whirl round and round, but I contrive 
to hold them fast.” 

And Kala’s beauty held Alfred fast, filled his whole soul, and seized 
and mastered him. Beauty gleamed forth from Kala’s every feature — 
gleamed irom her eyes, lurked in the comers of her mouth, and in every 
movement of her fingers. Alfred the sculptor saw this : he spoke only 
of her, thought only of her, and the two became one; and tlius it may 
be said that she spoke much, for he and she were one, and he was 
always talking of her. 

Stich was the betrothal ; and now came the wedding, wiili bridesmaids 
and wedding presents, all duly mentioned in the w'Cdding speech. 

Mamma-in-law had set up Thorwaldsen’s bust at the end of the table, 
attired in a dr^sing-gown, lor he was to be a guest ; such was her w'hlm. 
Songs were sung and cheers were given, for it was a gay wedding, 
and they were a handsome pair. rygmalion received his Gralatea,” 
BO one of the songs said. 

"Ah, that’s your mythologies,” said mamma-in-law. 

LL 3 
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Next day the youthful pair started for Copeuha^en, where they were 
to live. Slamnia-in-law accompanied them, “to take can^ of the oom- 
raonplnce,** as she said, meaning tho domestic economy. Kala was like 
a doll in a dcjira house, all was so bright, so new, and so lino. There 
they sat, all three ; and as for Alfred, to use a ])roverb that will describe 
his position, we may say that he sat like the friar in the goose-yard. 

The niJigic of form had eiiclianted him. lie had looked at tho case, 
and cared not to inquire what tho ease contained, and that omission 
brings unhappiness, much unhappiness, into married life ; for the ea.se 
may be hj*okeu and tlie gilt may come off, and then the purchaser may 
repent liis l)argain. In a large party it is very disagreeable to obser\'e 
that one’s buttons are giving way, and that there are no buckles to Jail 
back upon ; but it is worse still in a great company to l)e<*ome awiiro 
that wife and inotUer-in-law are talking nonsense, and that one cannot 
depend upon oneself for a liappy piece of wit to carry off tho stupidity 
of the thing. 

The young married pair often sat hand 41 band, he speaking and she 
letting fall a wonl here and there — the same melody, the same clear, 
bell-like sounds. It was a mental relief when Sophy, one of her friends, 
came to pay a visit. 

Sopliy was not pretty. She was certainly free from bodily deformity, 
though Kala always as.scrted she was a little crooked; but*no eyo save 
a friend’s would have remarked it. She w^as a very sensible girl, and it 
never occurred to lier that she might become at all dangerous here. 
Her appearance was like a pleasant breath of air in the doll’s house ; 
and air was certainly required there, as they all acknowledged. They 
felt they wanted airing, and consequently they came out into ibo air, and 
mamma-in-law and the young couple travelled to Italy. 

“Thank Heaven that we are in our own four w^alls again,” was the 
exclamation of mother and daughter when they came home a year after. 

“ There ’s no pleasure in travelling,” said inamma-in-law. “ To tell 
the truth, it ’a very wearisome — I beg pardon for saying so. I found 
the time liang heavy, although I had luy children w'ith me ; and jt ’s 
expensive w'ork, travelling, very expensive ! And all those galleries one 
has to see, and tho Quantity of things you are obliged to run after ! 
You must do it for decency’s sake, for you’re sure to be asked wrhen 
you come back ; and then you ’re sure to be told that you ’ve omitted 
to see vrhat was best worth seeing. 1 got tired -at last of those endless 
Madonnas : one seemed to be taming a Madonna oneself! ”, 

“ And what bad living you get ! ” said Kala. 

“ Yes,” replied mamma, “ no such thing as an honest meat soup. It 's 
miserable trash, their cookery.” 

And the travelling fatigued Kala : she was always fatigued, that, was 
tho worst of it. Sophy was taken into the house, where her nresence 
was a real advantage. 

Mamma-in-law acknowledged that Sophy imderstood both bouse- 
^yrifery and art^ though a knowledge of the latter could not be expected 
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from a person of her limited means ; and she was, moreover, an honest, 
faithful girl : she showed that thoroughly while Kala lay sick — fading 
away. 

Where the case is everything, the case should be strong, or else all is 
over. And ail urns over with the case — Kala died. 

‘‘ She was beautiful,” said mamma; ‘‘she 'was quite dilierent from the 
antiques, for they are so damaged. A beauty ought to be perfect, and 
Kala was a perfect beauty.” 

Alfred wept, aud nmmina wept, and both of them wore mourning. 
The black dress suited mamma very well, ami she wore inouraing the 
longest. Moreover, she liad soon to experience another grief in seeing 
.VJired marry again — marry Sophy, who had no afipearanee at all. 

‘»^Ho *8 gone to the very extreme.” cried mamma- m-1 aw ; he has gone 
from the most beautiful to the ugliest, and has forgotten his first wife. 
]\leii have no en durance. My husband was of a dilierent stamp, and he 
died before me.” 

“ Pygmalion received his Galatea,” said Alfred : “ yes, that ’s what 
they 8aid in the ■wedding s^ing. I had once really fallen in love with the 
iioaiitiful statue, which awoke to life in iny arms ; but the kindred soul 
which Heaven seridB down to us, the angel w lio can feel and Byinpathize 
with and elevate us, 1 have not found anfl won till now. You came, 
JSophy, not in the glory of outward beauty, though you are fair, fairer 
than is needful. The cliief thiug remains the chief. You came to 
teach the sculptor that his work is but clay and dust, only an outward 
form in a fabric that passes away, and that we must seek the CBScuce, 
tlie internal spirit. Poor Kala ! ours was but wayfarers* life. Yonder, 
w here we shall know each other by sympatliy, w'^e shall be half strangers.** 

“ That was not lovingly spoken,” said Sophy, “ not spoken like a true 
Christian. Yonder, where there is no giving in marriage, but where, 
as you say, souls attract each other by sympathy ; there 'where every- 
thing beautiful developes itself and is elevated, her soul may acquire 
such completeness that it may sound more harmoniously than mine; 
and you will then once more utter the first rapturous exclamation of 
your love, ‘ Beautiful — most beautiful ! * ’* 


THE BISHOP OF BORCJLUM AND HIS WARRIORS. 

Ot7E scene is laid in Northern Jutland, in the so-called wild moor.** 
We hear is called the “ Wester-wow-wow ’* — the peculiar roar of 
the North Sit as it breaks against the western coast of Jutland, It 
rolls and thunders with a sound that penetrates for miles into the land; 
% d we are quite near the roaring. Before us rises a great mound of 
stud — a mountain we have long seen, and townrds w^hich we wend- 
ing our way, driving slowly along through the deep sand. On this 
mountain of sand is a lofty old bimding — ^the convent of Borg^um. In 
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Olio of its wingB (the larger one) there is still a church. And at this 
convent we now arrive in the late evening hour ; but the weather is 
clear in the bright June night around us, and the eye can range far, far 
over field and moor to the Jiay of Aalborg, over heath and meadow, and 
far across the deep blue sea. 

Now we are there, and roll past between bams and other fann build* 
ings ; and at the left of the gate we turn aside to the old Castle Farm, 
where the lime trees stand in lines along the walls, and, sheltered from 
the ^vind and weather, grow so luxuriantly that their twigs and leaves 
almost conceal the windows. 

We mount the winding staircase of stone, and march through the 
long passages under the lieavy roof-beams. The wind moans very 
strangely litre, both within and without. It is hardly known how, but 
the people say — yes, peopk^ say a great many things when they are 
frightened or want to frighten others — they say that tlie old dead 
choir-men glide silcnilj'’ jiast us into the church, where mass is sung. 
Tliey can bo hoard in the nialiing of tlic storm, and their singing brings 
un strange thoughts in the hearers — thoughts of the old times into 
wliich we are carried back. 

On the coast a ship is stranded ; and the bishoji’s w'arriors are there, 
and spare not tlioso whom Cho sea has spared. U'iie sea washes away 
the blood that has flowed from the cloven skulls. The stranded goods 
belong to the bishop, and there is a store of goods here. The sea casts 
up tubs and barrels filled with costly wine for the convent cellar, and 
in the convent is already good store of beer and mead. There is plenty 
in the kitchen — dead game and poultry, hams and sausages ; and fat fish 
• swim in the ponds without. 

The Bishop of Bdrglum is a mighty lord. lie has great possessions, 
but still ho Jongs for more — everything must bi)w before the mighty 
Olaf Glob. His rich cousin at Thylaiul is dead, nud his widow is to 
have the rich inheritance. But how comes it that one relation is always 
harder tow'ards another than even strangers would be ? The widow*B 
husband had possessed all Thylond, with the exception of the Church 
property. Her sou was not at home. In his boyhood he bad already 
started on a journey, for his desire w as to see foreign lands and strange 
people. For y^ears there had been no news of him. Perhaps he h^ 
long been laid in the grave, and would never come back to his home, to 
rule where his mother then ruled. 

“ What has a woman to do with rule ? ” said the bishop. 

He summoned the widow before a law court ; but what did he gain 
thereb]r P The widow had never been disobedient to the law, and was 
strong in her just rights. 

Bishop Olaf of Borglum, what dost thou purpose ? ‘WTiat writest 
vhou on yonder smooth parchment, sealing it wuth thy seal, and intrust- 
ing it to the horsemen and servants, who ride away — far away — to the 
citv of the Pope ? 

is the time of falling leaves and of stranded ships, and soon icy 
winter wHLll come. 




JSffS OLOB KBBTB Big BOTBEIC. 


Twice bad icj winter returned before tbe bisbop welcomed tbe hon»- 
men and eerranto back to their home. They came from Borne withw 
Mpai decre^a ban, or bull, against tbe widow who had dared to 
the moos l>iBbop. “ Cursed be she and adl that beloogs to her. Let 
^ be expelled from the congregation and the Church. Let no man 
stretch forth a helping band to her, and 1^ fitimids and relations aroid 
her as a plague and a pestilence I " 

“What wiU not bend must break,” said tbe Bishop of Botglnm. 
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And all forsaho tlie widow ; but she holds fast to her God. He is 
her helper and defender. 

One servant only — an old maid — remained faithful to her; and, 
with the old aervaiit, the widow herself follpw'ed the plough ; and the 
crop grew, althougli the land had been cursed by the Pope and by the 
bishop. 

“Thou child of perdition, T will yet carry out my purpose!” cried 
the Bishop of Biirgliim. “ A'ow will I lay the hand of the Pope upon 
thee, to summon lliec^ before the tribunal that shall condemn thee ! ” 

Then did the widow yoke the two last oxen that remained to her to a 
waggon, and mounted up on the waggon, with her old servant, and 
travelled away across the heath out of the Daiiisli land. As a stranger 
she came into a foreign country, where a strange tongue was spoken 
and where new' customs prevailed. Parthcr and farther she journeyed, 
to where gretui hills rise into mountains, and the vino clotlies their sides. 
iStraiige nuMvluints drive by her, and they look anxiously after their 
waggons Ittdt'ii with merchandise. They fear an attack from the armed 
followers of the robber-knights. The two poor W'omcn, iu their humble 
vehicle drfuvn by two black oxen, travel fearlessly through the dangerous 
sunken road and through the darksome forest. And now they were in 
hVaneonia. And there in^t them a stalwart knight, w‘ith a train of 
Twelve armed followers. He ])aused, gazed at the strange vehicle, and 
(|aestioncd the women as to the goal of their journey and Ihe place 
whence they came. Then one of them mentioned Thy land in Denmark, 
and spoke of her sorrows — of her woes — which were soon to cease, 
for so Divine Providence had willeil it. For ihe stranger knight is the 
widow’s son ! ile seized her hand, he embraced her, and the mother 
wept. For years she had not been able to weep, but had only bitten 
her lips till the blood started. 

It is the time of falling leaves and of stranded ships, and soon will 
icy winter come. 

The sea foiled wine-tubs to tlie shore for the bishop’s cellar. In the 
kitchen the deer roasted on the spit before the fire. At Bdrglum it was 
'warm and cheerful in the heated rooms, while cold 'W'inter raged without, 
when a piece of news was brought to the bishop : “ Jens G lob, of Thy- 
land, has come back, and his mother with liim.” Jens Glob laid a com- 
plaint against the bishop, and summoned him before the temporal and 
the spiritual court. 

“ That will avail him little,” said the bishop. “ Best leave off thy 
efforts, knight Jens.” 

Again it is the time of falling leaves, of stranded ships — icy winter 
comes again, and the “ white bees ” are sw arming, and sting the tiaveUer’s 
face till they melt. 

“ Keen weather to«day !” say the people, as they step in. 

Jons Glob stands so deeply wrapped in thought that he smges the 
skirt of his w'ide garment. 
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“ Tlioii Borpflum bishop,” Jie exclaims, “ I shall subdue thee after all! 
Under the shield of the Pope, the law cannot reach thee; but Jens 
(jlob shall reach thee ! ” 

Tlien he writes a letter to his brother-in-law, Olaf Hase, in Salling- 
hmd, aud prays that knight to meet him on Cliristmns-cve, at muss, in 
the church at Widberg. The bishop himself is to read tlic mass, and 
consequently will journey from Bdrglum to Thylaiid ; aud this is known 
to Jens Glob. 

Sloorhind and meadow are covered with ice and snow. The marsh 
will bear horse and rider, the bishop with his j)ricstw and armed men. 
They ride the shortest way, through the waving reeds, whtTe the wind 
moans sadly. 

Blow thy brazen trumpet, thou trumpeter clad in fox-skin ! it sounds 
merrily in the clear air. So they ride on over lieath and ]iu)i»rland — 
over what is the garden of Fata IVi organa in the hot su miner, though 
now icy, like all the country — towards the church of "Widberg. 

Tlie wind is blowing his trumpet too — blowing it harder and harder. 
He blows up a storm — a terrible storm — that increases more and 
more. ^JWards the church they ride, as fast as they may through the 
storm. The church stands firm, but the storm careers on over field and 
moorland, over land and sea. • 

Bdrglum’s bishop reaclies the church; but Olaf JIase Avill scarce do 
so, hard as ho may ride. JIc journeys with bis warriors on the farther 
side of the baj’, to help Jeiia Glob, now* that the bisliop is to be sum- 
moned before the judgment scat of the Highest. 

The church is tiic judgment hall ; the altar is the council table. The 
lights burn clear in the heavy brass candelabra. The storm reads out 
tlio accusation and the sentence, roaming in the. air over moor and 
heath, and over the rollnig ■waters. No ferry-boat can sail over the bay 
in such weather as this. 

Olaf Hase makes halt at Ottosworde. There Jie dismisses his warriors, 
presents them with their horses and harness, and gives them leave to 
ride home and greet his wife. He intends to risk his life-alone in the 
roaring waters ; but they are to bear witness for lum that it is not his 
fault if Jens Glob stands without reinfonjement in the church at Wid- 
berg. The faithful warriors will not leave him, but follow him out into 
the deep waters. Ten of them are carried aw*ay; but Olaf Jlj^e and 
two of the youngest men reach the farther side. They have still four 
miles to ride. 

It is past midnight. It is Christmas. The wind h:is abated- The 
church is lighted up ; the gleaming radiance shines througli the window- 
frames, and pours out over meadow and heath. The mass ^las long been 
finished, silence reigns in the church, and the wax is heard dropping 
from the candles to the stone pavement. And now Olaf llase arrives. 

In the forecourt Jens Glob greets him kindly, and says, 

” I have just made an agreement with the bishop.” 

“ Sayest thou so ? ” replied Olaf Hase. Then neither thou nor the 
bj^hop shall qidt this church alive.” 
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And the sword leaps from the scahhard, and Olaf Hase deals a blow 
that makes the panel of tiie church door, which Jens Glob hastily closes 
between them, ny in fragiiu'iits. 

“Hold, brother ! First hear what the agreement was that I made. 
I have slain the bishop and his warriors and priests. Iliey w ill have no 
word more to say in tlie matter, nor will 1 speak again of all the wrong 
that my mother has endured.** 

The long wicks of tlie altar lights glimmer red ; but there is a redder 
gleam upon the j)avt!inerit, where the bishop lies with cloven skull, and 
his dead warriors around him, in the quiet of the holy Christmas night. 

And four days afterw^ards the bells loll for a fniieral in the convent of 
Bdrghiin. The murdered bishop and the slain w'arriors and priests are 
displayed under a black canopy, surrounded by candelabra decked with 
crape. TUorc lies the dead man, in the hlack deal: wTought with silver; 
the crosier in the powerless hand that was once so mighty. The incense 
rises in clouds, and the monks chant the funeral hymn. It sounds like a 
wail — it sounds like a senltnice of wrath and condemmation that must 
be heard fur over the land, carried by the wind — sung by the wind — 
the wail that sometimes is silent, but never dies ; for ever again it rises 
in song, singing even into our ow'n time this legend of the Bishop ot 
Bdrglum and his hard nopltew. It is heard in tlie dark night by the 
frightened husbanduiau, driving by in the heavy sandy road past the 
convent of Biirgluin. it is heard by the sleepless listener in the thickly- 
W'alled rooms at Bdrgluni. And not only to the ear of superstition is 
the sighing and the tread of hurrying feet audible in the long eclioing 
passagi's leading to the convent door that has long been locked. The 
door still seems to open, and the lights seem to flame in the brazen 
candlesticks ; the fragrance of incense arises ; the church gleams in its 
ancient splendour *, and the monks sing and say the mass over the slain 
bishop, who lies there in the black silver-embroidered mantle, Avith the 
crozior in his powerless hand ; and on his pale proud forehead gleams 
the red wound like fire, and there bum the Avorldly mind and the wicked 
thoughts. • 

Sink down into his grave — into oblivion — ye terrible shapes of the 
times of old ! 

Hark to the raging of the angry wind, sounding above the rolling 
sea ! A storm approaches without, calling aloud for human lives. The 
sea has not put on a new mind writh the new time. This night it is a 
horrible pit to devour up lives, and to-morrow, perhaps, it may be a 
glassy mirror — even as in the old time that we have buiied. Sleep 
sweetly, if thou const sleep ! 

Now it is morning. 

The nmv time flings sunshine into the room. The wind still keeps up 
mightily. A wreck is announced — as in the old time. 

During the night, dow'n yonder by Lokken, the little fishing village 
with the red-tiled roofs — ^we can see it up here from the window — a 
ship has come ashore. It has struck^ and is fast imbedded in the sand; 
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but tho rocket apparatus has thrown a rope on board, and formed a 
bridge from the wi^eck to tlie mainland ; and all on board are saved, and 
reach the land, and are wrapped in warm blankets ; and to-day they are 
invited to the farm at the convent of Borgluin. In comfortable rooms 
they encounter hospitality and friendly /aces. They are addressed in tho 
language of thoir country, and the piano sounds for them with melodies 
of their native land ; and before these have died away, the chord has 
beem struck, tlic wire of thought that reaches to tho land of the sufferers 
announces that they are rescued. Then their anxieties arc dispelled ; 
and at even they join in the dance at the feast given in the great hull 
at Borglmn. Waitzes and Styrian dances are given, and Danish popular 
songs, and melodics of foreign lands in these modern limes. 

Blessed be thou, new time! Speak thou of summer and of purer 
gales! Send thy sunbeams gleaming into our hearts and thoughts! 
On thy glownng canvas let them be painted — tho dark legends of the 
rough hard times that arc past ! 


• TllK nUTTEI{Fl.Y. 

Tite Butierfly wished for a bride : ami, as may well bo imagined, ho 
wanted to select a very pretty one from among tlio flowHTs ; ilierefbro 
ho threw a critical glance at all the llovver-bedH, and found that every 
flower sat quietly and demurely on her stalk, just as a maiden ought to 
sit before she is engaged ; but there were a great many of them, and 
the choice threatened to become wearisome. The Bytterlly did not care 
to take much trouble, and consequently he flew ofi* on a visit to the 
daisies. The French call this floweret “Marguerite,” and they know 
that Marguerite can prophecy, when lovers pluck oft* its leaves, and 
ask of every leaf they pluck some question concerning their lovers. 

Heartily ? Painfully ? Loves me much ? A little ? Hot at all ? ” 
and so on. Every one asks in his own language. The Butterfly came 
to Marguerite too, to inquire ; but he did not pluck off her leaves : ho 
kissed each of them, for he considered that most is to be done with 
kindness. 

“Darling Marguerite daisy!” he said to her, “you are the wisest 
woman among the flow^ers. Pray, pray tell me, shall I get this one or 
that? Which will be my bride ? When I know that, I will directly 
fly to her and propose for her.” 

But Marguerite did not answer him. She was angry that he hod 
called her a “ woman,” when she was yet a girl ; and there is a great 
difference. He asked for the second and for the third time, and when 
she remained dumb, and answered him not a word, be would wait no 
longer, but flew away to begin his wooing at once. 

It was in the beginning of spring ; tho crocus and the snowdrop were 
blooming around. 
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“ They are very pretty,” thought the Butterfly. ‘‘ Charming little 
lasses, but a little too niu(*)i of the schoolgirl about them.” Like all 
young lads, he looked out for the elder girls. 

Then he flew off to the aueniones. These were a little too bitter for 
his taste ; the violet somewhat too sentimental ; the lime blossoms were 
too email, and, moreover, they had too many relations ; the apple 
blossoms — they looked like roses, but they bloomed to-day, to fall off 
to-morrow, to fall beneath the first wind that blew; and '"he thought 
that a marriago with them would last too sliort a time. The Pease 
Blossom jdeased him best of all : she was white and rod, and graceful 
and delicate, and belonged to tho domestic maidens who look well, and 
at the same time are useful iu the kileheii. Ho was just about to make 
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his offer, wben close by the maiden he saw a pod at whose end hung a 
withered flower. 

“ Who is that p” he asked. 

“ That is my sister,” replied tho Pease Blossom. 

“ Oh, indeed ; and you will get to look like her ! ” he said. 

And away he flew, for he felt quite shocked. 

The honeysuckle hung forth blooming from the hedge, but there was 
a number of girls like that, with long faces and sallow complexions. 
No, he did not like her. 

But w'hich one did he like P 

The spring wont by, and tho summer drew towards its close ; it was 
autumn, but he was still undecided. 

And now the flowers appeared in their most gorgeous robes, but in 
vain — they had lost the fresh fragrant air of youth. But the heart 
denmuds fragrance, even when it is no longer young, and there is veiy 
little of that to l>e found among the dahlias and dry chryeauthemums^ 
therefore the Butterfly turned to the Mint on the ground. 
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You Bee, this plant has no blossom ; but indeed it is blossom all over, 
full of fragrance from head to foot, with flower scent in every leaf. 

“ I shall take her,** said the Butterfly. 

And he made an oiler for her. 

But the ]\lint stood silent and stiff, listening to him. At last she said, 

" Friendship, if you please, but nothing more. 1 am old, and you are 
old, but wo may verj' well live for one another; but as to marrying — ^no 
— don’t lot us appear ridiculous at our age.” 

And thus it liappeued that the Butterfly had no wife at all. lie had 
been too long choosing, and that is a bad plan. So the Butterfly became 
what we call an old bachelor. 

It was late in autumn, with rain and cloudy weather. The wind blew 
cold over the backs of the old wdllow trees, so that they creaked again. 
11 was no weather to be Hying about in summer elotliea, nor, indeed, was 
the BiitlerHy in tho open air. He had got under shelter by chance, 
where there was fire in tlio stove and the heat of summer.* ’ He could 
live well enou-h, but ho said, 

“It’s not enough merely to live. One must have freedom, sunshine, 
and a little flower,” 

And he ilevv against the window-frame, and was seen and admired, and 
then stuck upon a pin and placed in the boj of curiosities ; they could 
not do more for him. 

“ Now I am perched on a stalk, like the flowers,” said tiie Butterfly. 

It certainly is not very pleasant. It must bo something like being 
married, for one is stuck fast.” 

And he consoled himself in some measure with the thought. 

“ That *8 very poor comfort,” said the ])otted Plants in tho room. 

“ But,” thought the Butterfly, ” one cannot well, trust these potted 
Plants. They ’ve had too much to do with mankind.” 


ASSK LISBKTH. 

Anitb Lisbeth had a colour like milk and blood ; young, fresh, and 
merry, -she looked beautiful, with gleaming white teeth and clear eyes ; 
her footstep was light in tho dance, and her mind was lighter still. And 
what came of it all ? Her son was an ugly brat ! Yes, he was not 
pretty ; so he was put out to be nursed by the labourer’s wife. Anne 
Lisbeth was taken into the count’s castle, and sat there in the splendid 
room arrayed in silks and velvets; not a breath of wind might blow 
upon her, and no one was allowed to speak a harsh word to her. No, 
that might not be, for she was nurse to the count’s child, which was 
delicate and fair as a prince, and beautiful as an ang(d ; and how she 
loved this child ! Her own boy was provided for at the labourer’s, where 
the mouth boiled over more frequently than the pot, and whore, in 
general, no one was at home to take care of the child. TJicu ho would 
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cry ; but what nooodj knows, that nobody cares for ; and he would cry 
till he was tired, and then he fell asleep ; and in sleep one feels neither 
hunger nor thirst. A capital invention is sleep. 

With years, just as weeds shoot up, Anne Jiisbeth’s child grew, but 
yet they said his gi*o\vlh was stunted ; but he had quite become a mem- 
W of the family in which he dwelt ; they had received money to keep 
him* Anne Liabeth was rid of him for good. She had become a town 
lady, and had a comfortable home of her own ; and out of doors she wore 
a bonnet w'lien she went out for a walk ; bat she never walked out to 
see the labounT — that was too far from the town ; and indeed she had 
nothing to go for : the boy belonged to the labouring people, and she said 
lie could cat Iris food, and be should do something to earn his food, and 
conseijuonily he kept Matz*s red cow. He could already tend cattle 
and make himself useful. 

The big clog, by the yard gate of tbo nobleman’s mansion, sits proudly 
in the simshino on the top of tho kennel, and barks at every one who 
goes by ; if it rains ho creeps into his house, and there he is warm and 
dry. Anne Lisbeth’s boy sat in the sunshine on the fence of tho field, 
and cut out a polo-pin. In the spring he knew of three strawberry 
platits that were in blossom, and would certainly bear fruit, and that 
was his most hopeful thought ; but they came to nothing. He sat out 
in tlio rain in foul weather? and was w et to the skin, and afterwards the 
cold wind dried the clothes on his back. When bo came to the lordly 
farm-yard ho was hustled and cuflbd, for the men and maids declared he 
was horribly ugly ; but he was used to that — loved by nobody ! 

That w'as how it went witli Anne Lisbeth’s boy ; and how could it go 
otherwise ? It was, once for all, his fate to be loved by nobody. 

Till now a “ land crab,” the land at Inst threw him overboard. He 
went to sea in a wretched vessel, and sat by the helm, while the skipper 
sat over tho grog-can. He was dirty and ugly, half frozen and half’ 
starved : one would have thought he had never had enough ; and thiU: 
really was the case. 

It was late in autumn, rough, wet, wrindy weather; the wind cut cold 
through the thickest clothing, especially at sea ; and out to sea went a 
wretched boat, with only two men on board, or, properly speaking, with 
only a man and a half, the skipper and his boy. It had only been a kind 
of twilight all day, and now it became dark, and it was bitterly cold. 
Tho skipper drank a dram, which was to warm him from within. The 
bottle was old, and the glass too ; it was whole at the top, but the foot 
was broken off, and therefore it stood upon a little carved block of 
wood painted blue. “ A dram comforts one, and two are better still/* ' 
thought the skipper. The boy sat at the helm, which he held fast in his 
hard seamed hands : he w*as ugly, and his hair was matted, and he looked 
crippled and stunted ; he was the field labourer’s boy, tliough in the 
church register he was entered as Anne Lisbeth’s son. 

^ The w ind cut its way through the rigging, and the boat cut throng 
toe sea. The sail blew out, hlled by the wind, and they drove on in 
w^ild career. It was rough and wet around and above, and it might 
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come worse iwp Hold! what was tfaatp what struck there P what 
burst yonder E^’hat seized the boat P It heeled, and lay on its beam 
ends! Was it a waterspout? Was it a heavy sea coining suddenly 
down ? The boy at the helm cried out aloud, “ 1 leaven help us I ” The 
boat had struck on a great ruck standing up from the def>tli8 of tho sea, 
and it sank like an old shoe in a puddle ; it sank '^Avitli man and mouse, 
as the saying is ; and there were mice on board, but only one man and 
a half, the skipper and the labourer’s boy. No one saw it but the 
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swimming seagulls, and the fishes down yonder, and even they did not 
see it rightly, for they started back in terror when the water rushed into 
the ship, an^ it sank. There it lay scarce a fathom below the surface, 
and those two were provided for, buried and forgotten ! Only the glass 
with the foot of blue wood did not sink, for the wood kept it up ; the 
glass drifted away, to be broken and cast upon the shore — where and 
when ? But, indeed, that is of no consequence. It had served its time, 
and it had bedn loved, which Anne Lisbeth’s boy had not been. But in 
huiven no soul will be able to say, “ Never loved ! ** 

Anne Lisbeth had lived in the city for many years. She was called 
Madame, and felt her dignity, when she remembered the old noble” 
days in which she had driven in the carriage, and had associated with 
countesses and baronesses. Her beautiful uoble*child was the dearest 
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angel, the kindest heart ; he had loved her so much, and she had loved 
him in return ; they had kissed and loved each other, and the boy had 
bedn her joy, her second life. Now be was so tall, and was fourteen 
years old, handsome and clever: she had not seen him since she carried 
nim in her arms ; for many years she had not been in the count’s palace, 
for indeed it was quite a journey thitker. 

*‘l must once make an effort and go,” said Anne Lisbeth. “I must 
go to my darling, to my sweet count’s child. Yes, be certainly must long 
to sec me too, the young count ; be thinks of me and loves me as in 
those days when he flung his angel arms round my neck and cried 
* Anne j/iz. ! ’ It sounded like music. Yes, I must make an effort and 
Boe him again.” 

She (lr<»ve across the country in a grazier’s cart, and then got out and 
continued her joiirn(‘y on fi»ot, and thus reached the count’s castle. It 
was great aiul magnificent as it had always been, and the garden looked 
the same as<‘ver; but all the people there were strangers to her; not 
one of them kmuv Anne Lisbeth, and they did not know of what con- 
sequence slio had once been theix^, but slio felt sure llni countess would 
let them know it, and her darling boy too. ilow she longed to see him ! 

Now Aline Lislu'th was at her journey’s end. She was kept waiting 
a consiilerablo time, and for those who wait time passes slowly. But 
before the great people went to table she was called in and acco8tt3d very 
graciously. She was to see her sweet boy after dinner, and then she 
was to be called in again. 

I low tall and slender and thin he had grown ! But he had still his 
beautiful eyes and the angcl-swreet mouth 1 He looked at lier, but he 
said not a word: eertaiidy he did not know her. He turned round, 
and was about to go away, but she seized his hand and pressed it to her 
mouth. 

U<H>d, good ! ” said lie ; and with that he wont out of the room — 
hd wlio filled lior every tliouglit — he whom she had loved best, and who 
was her whole earthly pride. 

Anne Lisbeth went out of the castle into the open liighway, and she 
felt very mournful : he had boon so cold and strange to her, bad not a 
word nor a thought for her, lie whom she had once carried day and 
night, and whom she still carried in her dreams. 

A great black raven shot down in front of her on to the high road, and 
croaked and croaked again. 

“ Ha ! ” she said, “ Avhut bird of ill omen art thou ? ” 

She came past the hut of the labourer ; the wife stood at the door, 
and the two women spoke to one another. 

You look well/* said the woman. “ You are plump ana fat ; you ’re 
well off.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Anne Lisbeth. 

The boat went dowm with them,” continued the woman. “ Hans 
skipper and the boy w'ere both drowned. There *b an end of them. I 
always thought the boy would be able to help me out with a few dollars. 

^ Ho’Ji never cost you anything more, Anne Lisbeth.” 
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“ So they were drowned ? ** Anne Lisbeth repeated ; and then nothing 
more was said on the subject. 

Anne Liabeth was very low-spirited because her count-child had shown 
no disposition to talk with her who loved him so well, and who had 
journeyed all that way to get a sight of him ; and the journey liad cost 
money too, though the pleasure she had derived from it was not great. 
Still she said not a word about this. She would not relieve her Iijeart by 
tolling the labourer’s wife about it, lest the latter should thiuk she did 
not enjoy her former position at the castle. Then the raven screamed 
again, and flew past over her once more. 



ANNE LlSliJlTU AT TIIE LABOUUBii'S COTTAGE. 


"The black wretch ! ” said Ann Lisbeth ; “he’ll end by frightening 
mo to-day.” 

She had brought coffee and chicory with her, for she thought it would 
be a charity towards the poor woman to give them to her to boil a cup 
of coffee, and then she herself would take a cup too. The woman pre- 
pared the coffee, and in the meantime Anne Lisbeth sat down upon a 
chair and fell asleep. There she dreamed of something she had never 
dioamed before : singularly enough, she dreamed of her own child that 
had wept and hungered there in the labourer’s hut, had been hustled 
about in heat and in cold, and was now lying in the depths of the sea, 
Hieaven knows where. She dreamed she was sitting in the hut, where the 
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woman was busy preparing the coffee — she could smell the roasting coffee 
beans. But suddenly it seemed to her that there stood on the threshold 
a beautiful young form, as beautiful as the count's child; and this 
apparition said to her, 

The world is passing away ! Hold fast to me, for you are my mother 
after dl. Ton have an angel in heaven. Hold rne fast I 

And the child-angcl stretched out its hand to lier ; and there was a 
terrible crash, for the world was going to pieces, and the angel was 
raising himself above the earth, and holding her by tlie sleeve so 
tightly, it seemed to her, that she was lifted up from the ground ; but, 
on the other hand, something heavy liung at lier feet and dragged her 
down, and it seemed to her that hundreds of women clung to her, and 
cried, 

“If thou art to bo saved, wc must be sfaved too! Hold fast! bold 
fast 1 ** 

And then they all hung on to her; but there were too many of them, 
and — ritsch ! ratsch ! — the sleeve tore, and Anne Lisbeth fell down in 
horror — ond awoke. And, indeed, she was on the point of falling over, 
with the chair on which she sat : she w'as so startled and alarmed that 
she could not recollect what it was she had dreamed, but she remem- 
bered that it had been something dreadful. 

The coflee was taken, a.id theyliad a chat together; and then Anne 
Lisbeth went away towards the little town where she was to meet the 
carrier, and to drive back with him to her own home. But when she 
came to 8))eak to him, he said he should not he ready to start before the 
evening of the next day. She began to think about the expense and 
tbo length of the way, and when she considered that the route by the 
sea sliore was shorter by two miles than the other, and that the weather 
was dear and the moon shone, she determined to make her w ay on foot, 
and to start at once, that she might be at home by next day. 

The sun had set, and the evening bells, tolled in the towers of the 
village churches, still sounded through the air ; but no, it w'as not the 
bells, but the cry of the frogs in the marshes. Now they were silent, and 
all around“wa8 still ; not a bird was heard, for they were all pone to rest ; 
and even the owl seemed to be at home : deep silence reigned on the 
margin of the forest and by the sea shore. As Anne Lisbeth walked on 
she could hear her own footsteps on the sand ; there was no sound of 
waves in the sea ; everything out in the deep waters had sunk to silence. 
All was quiet there, the living and the dead creatures of the sea. 

Anne Lisbeth walked on “ thinking of nothing at all,*’ as the saying 
is, or rather, her thoughts wandered ; but thoughts had not wandered 
away from her, for they are never absent from us, they only slumber. 
But those that have not yet stirred come forth at their time, and begin 
to stir sometimes in the heart and sometimes in the head, and seem to 
come upon us as if from above. 

It ia written that a good deed bears its fruit of blessing, and it ia also 
, ^tten that sin is death. Much has been written and much has been 

^hich one does not know or think of in general; and thus it was 
He 11 n 
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with Anne Lisbeth. But it may happen that a light arisCB within one, 
and that the forgotten things may approach. 

AH virtues and all vices ue in our hearts. They are in mine and in 
thine ; they lie there like little grains of seed ; and then from without 
comes a ray of sunshine or the touch of an evil hand, or may be you turn 
the comer and go to the right or to the left, and that may be decisive ; 
for the little seed-com perhaps is stirred, and it swells and shoots up, 
and it bursts, and pours its sap into all your blood, and then your career 
bas commenced, ^ero are tormenting thoughts, which one does not 
feel when one walks on with slumbering senses, but they are there, fer- 
menting in the heart. Anne Lisbeth walked on thus with her senses 
half in slumber, but the thoughts were fermenting 'aithiii her. From 
one Shrove Tuesday to the next there comes much that weighs uj)oii the 
heart — the rcckonuig of a whole year : much is forgotten, sins against 
Heaven in word and in thought, against our neighbour, hnd against our 
own conscience. We don’t think of these things, and Anno Lisbeth 
did not think of them. tSho had committed no crime against tlie law of 
the land, she was very respectable, an honoured and well-placed person, 
that she knew. And as she walked along ])y the margin ot the sea, ^hat 
was it she saw lying tljere ? An old hat, a man’s liat. Now, where 
might that have been washed overboafd ? She came nearer, and stopped 
to look at the hat. Ha ! what was lying yonder ? She shuddered ; nut 
it was nothing save a heap of sea grass and tangle Hung across a long 
stone ; but it looked just like a corpse ; it was only sea grass and tangle, 
and yet she was frightened at it, and ns she turned away to walk on 
much came into her mind that she had heard in her childhood — old 
superstitions of spectres by the sea shore, of the gliosts of drowned but 
unburied people whose corpses have been washed up on to the desert 
shore. The body, she had beard, could do harm to none, but tlio spirit 
could pursue the lonely wanderer, and attach itself to him, and demand 
to be carried to the churchyard that it might rest in consecrated ground. 
“ Hold fast ! hold fast ! ” the spectre would then cry ; and w'hiJc Anne 
Lisbeth murmured the words to herself, her whole dream suddfenly stood 
before her just as she had dreamed it, when the mothers clung to her 
and had repeated this word amid the crash of the world, when her sleeve 
was tom and she slipped out of the grasp of her child, who wantcid to 
hold her up in that terrible hour. Her child, her own child, which she 
had never loved, now lay buried in the sea, and might rii^e up like a 
spectre from the waters, and cry, Hold fast ! carry mo to consecrated 
earth.” And as these thoughts passed through her mind, fear gave speed 
to her feet, so that she walked on faster and faster ; fear came upon her 
like the touch of a cold wet hand that was laid upon her heart, so that 
she almost fainted ; and as she looked out across the sea, all there grew 
darker and darker; a heavy mist came rolling onward, and clung round 
bush and tree, twisting them into fantastic sbap^. She turned round, 
and glanced up at the moon, which bad risen behind her. It looked like 
a pale, rayless surface; and a deadly weight appeared to cling to her 
limbs. ** Hold fast ! ” thought she ; and when she turned round a second 
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time and looked at the moon, its white face seemed quite close to her». 
and the mist hung like a pale garment from her shoulders. ** Hold fast I 
carry mo to eonsecrated earth ! ” sounded in her ears in strange hollow 
tones. The sound did not come from frogs or ravens ; she saw no sign 
of any such creatures, A grave ! dig me a grave ! ” was repeated quite 
loud. Yes, it was the spectre of her child, the child that lay in the 
ocean, and whose spirit could have no rest until it was carried to the 
churchyard, and until a grave had been dug for it in consecrated ground. 
Thither she would go, and there she would dig ; and slie went on in the 
direction of the church, and the weight on her heart seemed to grow 
lighter, and even to vanish altogether ; but when she turned to go home 
by the shortest way, it returned. “ Hold fast ! hold fast ! and the words 
came (juite clear, though they were like the croak of a frog or the wail 
of a bird, “ A grave ! dig mo a grave ! 

The mist was cold and daiup ; her hands and face were cold and damp 
with horror ; a heavy weight again seized licr and ejung to her, and in 
her mind a great space opened for thoughts that had never before been 
there. 

Here in tho North the beech w'ood often buds in a single night, and 
in tho inoniing sunlight it appears in its full glor}* of youthful greou; 
and thus in a single instant can the consciousness unfold itself of the 
sin that has been contained in tlie thoughts, words, and works of our 
past life. It springs up and unfolds itsedf in a single second when once 
the oouBcionce is awakened ; and God wakens it when wo least expect 
it. Then we find uo excuse for ourselves — the dc?ed is there, and bears 
witness against us ; the thoughts seem to become vrortls, and to sound 
far out into the world. We are horrified at the thought of what we have 
carried within us, and have not stified over what we have sown in our 
thoughtlessness juid pride. The heart hides within itself all tho virtues 
and likew ise all the vices, and they grow even in the shallowest ground. 

Anno Lisboth now' experienced ail the thouglits wo have clothed in 
words. She w'as ewerpowered by tliem, and sank dowii, and crept along 
for some 'distance on the ground. A grave ! dig me a grave ! ” it sounded 
again in her ears ; and she w^ould gladly have buried herself if in the 
grave there had been forgetfulness of every deed. It w as the first hour 
of her awakening — full of anguish and horror. Superstition alternately 
made her shudder with cold and made her blood bum with the heat 
of fever. Many things of which she had never liked to speak come 
into her mind. Silent as the cloud shadows in the bright moonshine, 
a spectral apparition flitted by her : she had heard of it before. Close 
by her gallopped four snorting steeds, with fire spurting from their 
and nostrils : they draped a red-hot coach, and within it sat the wicked 
proprietor who had nued here a hundred years ago. The legend said 
that every night at tw^elve o’clock he drove into his castle yard and out 
again. Imere ! there 1 He was not pale, as dead men are said to be, 
but black as a coal. He nodded at Anne Lisbeth and beckoned to her. 

Hold fast! hold fast! then you may ride again in a nobleman’s car- 
riage, and forget your own child ! ” 
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She gathered herself up, and hastened to tho ct^urchyard ; but tlic 
black crosses and the black ravens danced )belbre her eyes, anishe could 
not distinguish one from the other. The ravens croaked, as tho raven 
had done that she savr in the day-time, but now she understood what 
they said. ^‘1 am the raven-motber ! 1 am the raven-mother!” each 
raven croaked^ and Anne Lisbeth now understood that the name also 
applied to her ; and she fancied she should bo transformed into a black 
bird, and be obliged to cry what they cried, if she did not dig the grave. 

And she threw herself on the earth, and with her hands dug a grave 
in the hard ground, ao that the blood ran from her fingers. 

** A OTve ! dig me a grave ! ” it atill Bounded ; she was fearful that 
the co« might crow, and the first red streak appear in the oast, before 
sbe’had finished her work, and then she would he lost. 

And the cock crowed, and day ^wned in the east, and the grave was 
only half dug. An icy band passed over her head and face and down 
towards her heart. 

*• Only half a grave ! ” a voice wailed, and fled away. 
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Yes, it fled away over the sen — ^it was the ocean spectre ; and ex- 
hausted and overpowered, Anne Lisbeth sank to the ^ound, and her 
senses forsook her. 

It Avas bright day when she came to herself, and two men were raising 
her up ; but she was not lying in the churchyard, but on the sea shore, 
where she had dug a deep hole in the sand, and cut her hand against a 
broken gloss, Avhose sharp stem was stuck in a little painted block of 
wood. Anne Lisbeth was in a fever. Conscience had shuffled the cards 
of superstition, and had laid out these cards, and she fancied she had 
only half a soul, and that her child had taken the other half down 
into the sea. Never Avould she be able to swing herself aloft to the 
mercy of Heaven till she had recovered this other half, which was now 
held fast in the deep water. Anne Lisbeth got back to her former 
home, but w'as no longer the Avoman she had been : her thoughts were 
confused like a tangled skein ; only one thread, only one thought she had 
disentangled, namely, that she must carry the 8[)ectre of the sea shore 
to the churchyard, and dig a grave for hiio, that thus she might win 
back her soul. 

Many a night she was missed from her home ; and she was always 
found on the sea shore, w’aiting for the spectre. In this way a whole 
year passed by ; and then one night she A’anished ngain, and was not to 
be found ; the whole of tlie next day Avas Avasted in fruitless search. 

Towards evening, when the clerk came into the church to toll the 
vesper bell, he saw by the altar Anne Lisbeth, who had spent the whole 
day there. Her physical forces w'ere almost exhausted, but her eyes 
gleamed brightly, and her cheeks had a rosy flush. The last rays of the 
sun shone upon her, and gleamed over the altar on tho bright buckles 
of tho Uible which lay there, opened at the words of the prophet Joel : 
“ Bend your hearts, and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord! ** 
That Avas just a chance; the people said, as many things happen by 
cbauco. 

In the face of Aiyie Lisbeth, illumined by tbe sun, peace and rest 
were to berseen. She said she was happy, for now she had conquered. 
Last night the spectre of tho shore, her oAvn child, had come to her, 
and had said to her, 

“Thou hast dug mo only half a grave, but tbou hast now, for a year 
and a day, buried me altogether in thy heart, and it is there that a 
mother can best hide her child ! ” 

And then ho gave her her lost soul back again, and brought her here 
into the church. 

“Now I am in the house of God,” she said, “and in that house we 
are happy.” 

And when the sun had set, Anne Lisbeth’s soul had risen to that 
region where there is no more anguish, and Anne Lisbeth’s troubles 
were over. > 



THE LAST DJIEAM OF THE OLD OAK, TREE. 

A CHRISTMAS TALE. 

In the forcst, high up on the steep shore, hard by the open sea. coast, 
stood a very old Oak Tree. It was exactly three hundred and sixt:y-fivo 
years old, but that long time was not more for the Tree than just as 
many days would be to us men. We wake by day and sleep through 
the niglit, and then we have our dreams : it is difterent with the True, 
which keeps awake through three seasons of the year, and does not got 
its sleep till winter cornea. Winter is its time for rest, its night after 
the long day which is called spring, summer, and autumn. 

On many a w arm su miner day the Ephemera, the fly that livCs but for 
a day, had danced around liis crow'ii — had lived, enjoyed, and felt happy ; 
and then rested for a moment in quiet bliss tho tiny creature, on one of 
the great fresh Oak leav(»8 ; and then the Tree always said, 

“ Poor little thing I Your wdiolo life is but a single day ! How very 
short ! It ’fl quite melanclioly.” 

“Melancholy! Why do you say that ?’* tho Ephemera would then 
always reply. “ It ’s wonderluliy bright, warm, and beautitul all around 
me, and that makes me rejoice.” 

“ But only one day, and then it ’s all done ! ” 

“ Done ! ” repeated the Epliemera. “ What ’s the meaning of dom f 
Are you done^ too ? , 

“ No ; I shall ])erhaps live for thousands of your days, and my day 
is whole seasons long ! It ’s something so long, that you can’t at aU 
manage to reckon it out.” 

“ No ? then I don’t understand you. You say you have thousands of 
my days ; but I have thousands of moments, in which I can be merry 
and happy. Does all the beauty of this world ceade when you die ? ” 

“No,” replied the Tree; “it will certainly last much longer — far 
longer than 1 can possibly think.” 

“ Well, then, wo have the same time, only that we reckon differently.” 

And the Ephemera danced and floated in the air, and rejoiced in her 
delicate wrings of gauze and velvet, and rejoiced in the balmy breezes 
laden with tho fragrance of the meadows and of wild roses md elder 
flowers, of the garden hedges, wild thyme, and mint, and daisies ; the 
scent of these was all so strong that the Ephemera was almost intoxi* 
cated. The day was long and beautiful, full of joy and of sweet feeling, 
and when the sun sank low the little fly felt very agreeably tired of aU 
its happiness and enjoyment. The delicate wings would not cany it 
any more, and quietly and slowly it glided down upon the soft grass 
blade, nodded its head as well as it comd nod, and went quietly to deep 
was dead. 

" Poor little Ephemera ! ” said the Oak. “ That was a terribly diort 
life!” 
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And on every eummer day the same dance 'was i^peated, the same 
question and answer, and the same sleep. The same thing was repeated 
tJu'ough whole generations of Ephemera, and all of them felt equally 
merry and equally happy. 

The Oak stood there awoke through the spring morning, the noon of 
summer, and the evening of autumn ; and its time of rest, its dight, was 
coming on apace. Winter was approaching. 

Already the storms were singing their “ good night ! good night ! ’* 
Here fell a leaf, and there fell a leaf. 

We 'll rock you, and dandle you! Go to sleep ! go to sleep ! We 
sing you to sleep, we shake you to sleep, hut it does you good in your 
old twjgs, docs it not ? They seem to crack h )r very joy. Sleep sweetly ! 
sleep sweetly ! It *s your three hundred and sixty-fifth night. Properly 
speaking, you’re only a stripling as yet! Sleep sweetly ! The clouds 
strew down snow, there will be quite a coverlet, warm and protecting, 
around your feet. Sweet sleep to you, and })leasant dreams ! ” 

And the old Oak Tree stood there, denuded of all its leaves, to sleep 
through the long winter, and to dream many a dream, always about 
something that had happened to it, just as in the dreams of mem 

The great Oak had onco ibeen small — ^indeed, an acorn had been its 
cradle. According to human computation, it was now in its fourth 
century. It was the greatest and best tree in the forest ; its crown 
towered far above all tho other trees, and could be descried from afar 
across the sea, so that it served as a landmark to the sailors ; the Tree 
had no idea how many eyes W(ire in the habit of seeking it. High u]) 
in its green summit the wood jngeon built her nest, and the cuckoo sat 
in its boughs and song Lis song ; and in autumn, when the leaves looked 
like thin plates of copper, the birds of passage came and rested there, 
before they flew away across the sea ; but now it was winter, and the 
Tree stood there leafless, so that every one could see how gnarled and 
crooked the branches w'ero that shot forth from its trunk. Crows and 
rooks came* and took their scat by turns in the boughs, and spoke of 
the hard times which were beginning, and of the difficulty orget^^h 
living in winter*. ' ’ 

It was just at the holy Christmas-time, when the Tree dreamed its 
most glorious dream. 

The Tree had a distinct feeling of the festive time, and fancied he 
heard the bells ringing from the churches all around ; and yet it seemed 
as if it were a fine Rummer’s day, mild and warm. Fresh and green he 
spread out his mighty crown ; the sunbeams played among ihe twigs 
and the leaves ; the air was full of the fragrance of herbs and blossoms; 
gay buttei^tes chased each other to and fro. The ephemeral insects 
danced as if all the world were created merely for them to dance and be 
merry in. AH that the Tree Imd experienced for years and years, and 
that had happened around hin^ seemed to pass by him again, as in a 
festive pageant. He saw the knights of ancient days ride by with their 
I noble dames on gallant steeds, with plumes waving in their bonnets and 
falcons on theiai^Tists. The hunting horn sounded, ai?d the dogs barked. 
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He saw hostile warriors in coloured jerkins and with shining weapons, 
with spear and halbert, pitching their' tents and strikingf them again. 
The watch-fires fiamed up anew, and mc;p sang and slept under the 
branches of the T^e. He saw loving couples meeting near his trunk, 
happily, in the moonshine; and they cut the initaols of tlicir names in 
the grey-green bark of his stem. Once — but long years had rolled by 
since then — citherns and ^ohan harps had been hung up on his boughs 
by merry wanderers ; now they hung there again, and once again th^ 
sounded in tones of marvellous sweetness. The wood pigeons cooed, as 
if they were telling what the Tree felt in all this, and the cuckoo called 
out to tell him how many summer days he had yet to live. 

Then it appeared to him as if new life were rippling down into the 
remotest fibre of his root, and mounting up into his highest branches, 
to the tops of the leaves. The Tree felt that he was stretching and 
spreading and through his root he felt that there was life and 

motion even in the groiind itself. He felt his strength increase, he 
grew hi^er, his stem shot up unceasingly, and he grew more and more, 
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' his crown becazoe fuller and spread out ; and in proportion as the Tree 
grew, he felt his happiness increase, and his jojous hope that he should 
reiush even higher — quite up to the warm brilliant sun. 

Already had he grown high up above the clouds, which floated past 
beneath his crown like dark troops of passage-birds, or like great white 
swans. And every leaf of the Tree had the gift of sight, as if it had 
eyeswherewth to sec: the stars became visible in broad daylight, great 
and sparkling ; each of them sparkled like a pair of eyes, mild and clear. 
They recalled to his memory well-known gentle eyes, eyes of children, 
eyes of lovers, who had met beneath his boughs. 

It was a marvellous spectacle, and one full of happiness and joy! 
And yet amid all this happiness the Tree felt a longing, a yearning desire 
that all other trees of the wood beneath him, and all the bushes, and 
herbs, and flow^crs, might be able to rise with him, that they too might 
see this splendour and experience this joy. The great majestic Oak was 
not quite happy in liis happiness, while he had not them all, great and 
little, about him; and this feeling of yearning trembled through his 
every twig, through his every leaf, W'armly and fervently as tlirough a 
human heart. 

The crowm of the Tree w’aved to and fro, as if he sought something in 
his silent longing, and he looted down. Then he felt' the fragrance of 
thyme, and soon afterwords the more powerful scent of honeysuckle 
and violets ; and he fancied he heard the cuckoo answering him. 

Yes, through the clouds the green summits of the forest came peering 
up, and under himself the Oak saw the other trees, as they grew and 
raised themselves aloft. Bushes and herbs shot up high, and some tore 
themselves up bodily by the roots to rise the quicker. The birch was 
the quickest of all. Like a white streak of lightning, its slender stem 
shot upwards in a zigzag line, and the branches spread around it lik© 
green gouzo and like banners ; the whole woodland natives, even to the 
brown-plumed rushes, grew up with the rest, and the birds came too, 
and sang; and on the grass blade that fluttered aloft like a long silken 
ribbon into the air, sat the grasshopper cleaning his wings with his leg ; 
the ^ay beetles hummed, and the bees murmured, and eveiy bird 
in bis appointed manner ; all was song and sound of gladness up into 
the high heaven. 

But the little blue flower by the water-side, where is that ? ” said 
the Oak ; “ and the purple bell-flower and the daisy ? for, you see, tbe 
old Oak Tree wanted to have them all about him. 

“ We are here ! we are here ! ” was shouted and sung in reply. 

** But the beautiful thyme of last summer — and in the last year there 
WM certainly a place here covered with lilies of the valley I and the 
wild apple tree that blossomed so splendidly 1 and'all the glory of the 
wood that came year by year— if that had only just been born, it might 
have been here now! ” 

We are here! we are here!” replied voices still higher in the air. 

It seemed as if they had flown on before. 

** Why, that is beautiful, indescribably Wutiful! ” exclaimed the old 
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Oak Tree, rejoicingly. 1 have them all around me, great and small ; 
not one has been mrgotten ! How can so much happiness be imagined P 
How can it be possible ? ** . ^ 

** In heaven, m the better land, it can be imagined, and it is possible I *’ 
the reply sounded through the air. 

And the old Tree, who grew on and on, felt how his roots were tearing 
themselves free from the ground. 

** That’s right! that’s better than all!” said the Tree. “Now no 
fetters hold me ! I can fly up now, to the very highest, in glory and in 
light ! And all my beloved ones are with me, great and small — all of 
them, all ! ” 

That was the dream of the old Onk Tree ; and while he dreamed thus 
a mighty storm came rushing over land and sea — at the holy Christmas- 
tide. The sen rolled great billows towards the shore, and there was a 
cracking and crashing in the tree — his root was tom out of the ground 
ill the very moment w hile he was dreaming that his root freed itself 
from the earth. He fell. His three hundred and sixty -five years were 
nowr as tlie single day of the Ephemera. 

On the morning of the Christmas festival, when the sun rose, the 
storm had subsided. Erom all the churches sounded the festive bells, 
and from every hearth, even from the simallest hut, arose the smoke in 
blue clouds, like the smoke from the altars of the druids of old at the 
feast of thanks ollerings. The sea became gradually calm, and on board 
a great ship in the ofling, that had fought successfully with the tempest, 
all the flags were displayed, as a token of joy suitable to the festive day. 

“ The Tree is down — the old Oak Tree, our landniark on the coast ! ** 
said the sailors. “It fell in the storm of last night. Who can replace 
it ? No one can.” 

This was the funeral oration, short but well meant, that was given to 
the Tree, which lay stretched on the snowy covering on the sea shore ; 
and over its prostrate form sounded the notes* of a song from the ship, 
a carol of the joys of Christmas, and of the redemption of the soul of 
man by His blood, and of eternal life. ' 

Rinir aloud, this blossed mom— 

It Is Itimlled— and is born. 

Oh, Joy without compare I 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah!’* 

^ Thus sounded the old psalm tune, and every one on board the ship felt 
lifted up in his own way, through the song and the prayer, just as the 
old Tree bad felt lifted up in its last, its most beauteous dream in the 
Christmas night. 



THE BELL-DEEP. 


Dikq-dong I DING-DONG !” It Botmds up from the “ bell-deep” in 
the Odense-Au. Every child in the old town of Odense, on the island of 
Funen, knows the Au, which washes the gardens round about the town, 
and flows on under the wooden bridges from the dam to the water-mill. 
In the Au grow the yellow water-lilies and brown feathery reeds ; the 
dark velvety flag grows there, high and thick ; old and decayed willows, 
slanting and tottering, hang far out over the stream beside the monks’ 
meadow and by the bleaching ground ; but opposite there are gardens 
upon gardens, eacdi different from the rest, some with pretty flowers and 
bowers like little dolls’ pleasure grounds, often displaying only cabbage 
and other kiiehcii plants ; and here and there the gardens cannot be seen 
at all, for the great elder trees that spread themselves out by the bank, 
and bang far out over the streaming waters, which are deeper here and 
there than an oar can fathom. Opposite the old nunnor}' is the deepest 
place, which is cidled the “ bell-deep,’* and there dwells the old water 
spirit4 the “Au-mann.” This spirit sleeps through the day while the 
sun shines down upon the water ; bht in starry and moonlit nights he 
shows himself. He is very old: grandmother says that she has heard 
her own grandmother tell of him ; he is said to lead a solitary life, and 
to have nobody wdth whom he can converse save the great old church 
Bell. Once the Bell hung in tbo church tower ; but now there is no 
trace left of the tower or of the church, w^hioh was called St. Alban’s. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong!” sounded the Bell, when the tower still 
stood there ; and one evening, wiiile the sun was setting, and the Bell 
was swinging away bravely, it broke loose and came flying down through 
the air, the brilliant metal shining in the ruddy beam. 

“Ding-dong! ding-dong! Now I’ll retire to rest!” sang the Bell, 
and flew down into the Odense-Au where it is deepest ; and that is why 
the place is called the “ bell-deep.” 

But the Bell got neither rest nor sleep. Down in the Au-monn’s 
haunt it sounds and rings, so that the tones sometimes pierce upward 
through the waters ; and many people maintain that its strains forebode 
the death of some one; but that is not true, for then the Bell is only 
talking with the Au-mann, who is now no longer alone. 

And what is the Bell telling ? It is old, very old, as we have dready 
observed; it was there long before gr^dmother’s grandmother was 
bom ; and yet it is but a child in comparison with the Au-mann, who is 
an old quiet personage, an oddity, ivith his hose of cel-skin, and his scalj 
jacket with the yellow lilies for buttons, and a wreath of reed in his haor 
and seaweed in his beard ; but he looks very pretty for ^ that. 

ytlizt the Bell teUs ? To repeat it all would require years and days ; 
for year by year it is telling the old stories, sometimes short ones, sonte- 
times long ones, according to its whim ; it tells of old times, of tito dsik 
bud times, thus ; 
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In the church of St. Alban, the monk mounted up into the tower. 
He was young and handsome, but thoughtful exceed’mgly. He looked 
through the loophole out upon the Odense- An, when tne bed, of the 
water was yet broad and the monks* meadow was still a lake : he looked 
out over it, and over the rampart, and over the nuns’ hill opposite, 
where the convent lay, and the light gleamed forth from the nun’s cell; 
he imd known the nun right well, and he thought of her, and his heart 
beat quicker as^he thought. Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! ” 

Yes, this was the story the Bell told. 



THE AU-MANN LISTEXITra TO THC BELL. 


^‘Into the tower came also the dapper man-servant of the bishop ; and 
when I, the Bell, who am made of metal, rang hard and loud, and swung 
to and fro, I might have beaten out his brains. He sat down close 
under me, and played with two little sticks as if tJiey had been a stringed 
instrament ; and he sang to it. ^ Npw 1 may sing it out aloud, though' 
at other times I may not whisper it. I may sing of everything that ia 
kept concealed behind lock and bars. Yonder it is cold and wet. The 
rats are eating her tm alive ! iN'obody knows of it ! Nobody hears of 
it! Not even now, for the Bell is ringing and siuging its loud Ding- ^ 
d(mg! ding-dong!* 

^ There was a King in those days ; they called him Canute. Hi) bowed 
himself before bishop and monk ; but when he offended the free peasants 
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with heavy.taxes and hard words, they seized their weapons and put him 
to flight like a wild beast. He sought shelter in the church, and shut 
gate and door behind him. The violent band surrounded the church ; 
1 heal'd tell of it. The crows, ravens, and magpies started up in terror 
at the yelling and shouting that sounded around. They flew into the 
tower and out again, they looked down upon the throng below, and they 
^so looked into the windows of the church, and screamed out aloud 
what they saw there. King Canute knelt before the altar in prayer, 
his brothers Eric and Benedict stood by him as a guard with drawn 
swords; but the King’s servant, the tn»acherouB Blake, betrayed his 
master ; the throng in front of the church knew wdiere they could hit 
the King, and one of them flung a stone through a pane of glass, and the 
King lay there dead ! The cries and screams of the savage horde and of 
the birds sounded through the air, and I joined in it also ; for 1 sang 
'Ding-dong! ding-dong!* 

" The church boll hangs high and looks far around, and sees the birds 
around it, and understands their language ; tlie wind roars in upon it 
through windows and loopholes ; and the wind knows everything, for he 
gets it from the air, which encircles all things, and the church bell under- 
stands his tongue, and rings it out into the world, ' Ding-dong ! ding- 
dong!’ 

" But it was too much for me to hear and to know ; I was not able 
any longer to ring it out. 1 became so tired, so heavy, that the beam 
broke, and 1 flew out into the gleaming An where the water is deepest, 
and where the Au-mann lives, solitary and alone; and year by year I 
tell him what I have heard and what 1 know. Ding-dong! ding-dong!” 

Thus it sounds complainingly out of the bell-deej) in the Odense-Au; 
that is what grandmother told us. 

But the schoolmaster says that there was not any bell that rung down 
there, for that it could not do so ; and that no Au-mann dwelt yonder, 
for there was no Au-mann at all 1 And when all the other church' bells 
are sounding sweetly, he says that it is not really the bells that are 
sounding, but that it is the air itself which sends forth the notes ; and 
^ndmother said to us that the Bell itself said it was the air who told 
it him, consequently they are agreed on that point, and this much is sure. 

“ Be cautious, cautious, and take good hoed to thyself,” they both say. 

The air knows everj^ihing. It is around us, it is in us, it talks of our 
thoughts and of our deeds, and it speaks longer of them than does the 
Bell down in the depths of the Odense-Au where the Au-manu dwells ; 
it rings it out into the vault of heaven, far, far out, for ever and ever| 
till the heaven bells sound " Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! ” 



THE LITTLE SEA MAID. 


Fab out in tlie sea the water is as blue as the petals of the most beau- 
tiful corn-flower, and as clear as the purest glass. But it is very deep, 
deeper than any cable will sound ; many steeples must bo placed one 
above the other to reach from the ground to the surface of the water* 
And down there live the sea people. 

K’ow, you must not believe there is nothing down there but the naked 
sand ; no, — the strangest plants and flowers grow there, so pliable in 
llieir stalks and leaves that at the least motion of the water tney move 
just as if they had life. All fishes, great and small, glide among the 
twigs, just as here the birds do in the trees/ In the deepest spot of all 
lies the Sea King’s castle : the walls are of coral and the tall gothic win- 
dows of the clearest amber ; shells form the roof, and they open and 
shut according as the water flows. It looks lovely, for in each shell lie 
gleaming pearls, a single one of which would have great value in a Queen’s 
diadem. 

The Sea King below there had been a widower for many years, while 
his old mother kept house for him. She was a clever woman, but proud 
of her rank, so she wore twelve oysters bn her tail, while the other 
great people were only allowed to wear six. Beyond this she was de- 
serving of great praise, especially because she was very fond of her grand- 
daughters, the little Sea Princesses. These wxtc six pretty children ; 
but the youngest w'as the most beautiful of all. Her skin, was os clear 
and as fine as a rose leaf, her eyes were as blue as the deepest sea, but, 
like all the rest, she had no feet, for her body ended in a fish-tail. 

All day long they could play in the castle, down in the halls, whcito 
living flowers grew out of the walls. The great amber windows were 
opened, and then the fishes swam in to them, jnst as the swallows fly 
in to us when we open our wundows ; but the lishes swam straight up 
to the Princesses, ate out of their hands, and let themselves be stroked. 

Outside the castle was a great garden with bright red and dark blue 
flowers ; the fruit glowed like gold, and the flowers like flames of fire ; 
and they continually kept moving their stalks and leaves. The earth 
itself was the finest sand, but blue as the flame of J^rimstone. A peeu- 
liar blue radiance lay upon everything down there: one would have 
thought oneself high* in the air, with the canopy of heaven above and 
around, rather than at the bottom of the deep sea. During a calm the 
sun could be seen; it appeared like a purple flower, from which all 
light streamed out. 

Each of the little Princesses had her own L'tilo place in the garden, 
where she might dig and plant at her good pleasure. One gave her 
flovver-bed the form of a whale ; another thought it better to make here, 
like a little sea woman; but the youngest made hers quite round, like 
the sun, and had flowers which gleamed red as the sun itself. She was 
a strange child, quiet and thoughtTul ; and when the other sisters made 
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a display of the beautiful things they had received out of wrecked ships, 
she would have nothing beyond the red flowers which resembled the 
sun, except a pretty marble statuo. This was a fimre of a charming 
boy, lujwn out of white clear stone, which had sunk down to the bottom 
of the sea from a 'wreck. She planted a pink weeping willow beside 
this statue ; the tree grew famously, and hung its fresh branches over 
the statue towards the blue sandy ground, where the shadow showed 
violet, and moved like the branches themselves; it seemed as if the 
ends of tlie branches and the roots were playing together and wished 
to kiss each other. 

.There was no greater pleasure for her than to hear of the world of 
men above them. The old grandmother had to tell all she knew of 
ships and towns, of men and animals. It seemed particularly beautiful 
to her tliafc up <ni the earth the flowers shed fragrance, for they had 
none down at the bottom of the sea, and that the trees were green, 
and that the fishes which one saw there among the trees could sing so 
loud and clear that it was a pleasure to hear them. What the grand- 
mother called fishes were the little birds; the Princess could not under- 
stand them in any other way, lor she had never seen a bird. 

** Wlion you have reached your fifteenth year,” said the grandmother, 
‘‘you shall have leave to rise up out of the sea, to sit on the rocks in 
the moonlight, and to see' the ^^eat ships sailing by. Then you 'will 
see forests and towns ! ” 

In the next year one of tlie sisters was fifteen years of age, but each 
of the others was one year younger than the next ; so that the youngest 
had full five years to wait before she could come up from the bottom of 
the sea, and find how our world looked. But one promised to tell the 
others what she had seen and wliat she had thought the most beautiful 
on the first day of her visit ; for their grandmother could not tell them 
enough — there was so much about which they wanted information. 

No one was more anxious about these things than the youngest — just 
that one who had the longest time to wait, and who was always quiet 
and thoughtful. Many a night she stood by the open window, and 
looked up througli the dark blue water at the fishes splashing with 
their fins and tails. Moon and stars she could see; they certainly 
shone quite faintly, hut through the water they looked much larger 
than they appear in our eyes. When something like a black doud 

E assed among them, she knew that it was either a whale swimming over 
cr head, or a ship with many people: they certainly did not think that 
a pretty little sea maid was standing down below stretching up her 
white hands towards the keel of their ship. 

Now the eldest Princess was fifteen years old, and might mount up 
to the surface, of the sea. 

When she came back, she had a hundred things to tell, — but the 
finest thing, she said, was to lie in the moonshine on a sand-bank in 
the quiet sea, and to look at the neighbouring coast, with the large 
town, where the lights twinkled like a hundred stars, and to hear the 
music and the noise and clamour of carriages and men, to see the insny 
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church steeples, and to hear the sound of the bells. Just because she 
could not get up to these, she longed for them more than for any- 
thing. 

Oh, how the youngest sister listened ! and afterwards when she stood 
at the open window and looked up through the dark blue water, she 
thought of the great city with all its busue and noise ; and then she 
thought she could hear the church bells ringing, even down to the de))th 
where she was. 

Ill the following year, the second sister received permission to mount 
upward through the water and to swim whither she pleased. She rose 
up just as the sun was setting ; and this spectacle, she said, was tihe 
most beautiful. The whole sky looked like gold, she said, and as to 
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the clouds, she could not properly describe thfur beauty, ^ey sailed 
aw’oy over her head, purple«ind violet-eoluured, but far quicker than the 
clouds there flew a flight of wild swans, like a long white veil, over the 
water towards where the sun stood. She swam towards them ; but the 
suu sank, and the roseate hue faded oii the sea and in the clouds. 

In the following year the next sister went up. She was the boldest 
of them all, and therefore she swain up a broad stream that poured its 
waters into the sea. She saw glorious green hills clothed witli vines ; 
palaceB and castles shone forth from amid splendid woods ; she iieard 
how all the birds song ; and the sun shone so warm that she was 
obliged to dive under the water to cool her glowing face. In a little 
bay she found a whole swarm of little mortals. They were quite naked, 
and splashed about in the water *, she wanted to play with them, bat 
they ned in affright, and a little black animal came — ^it was a dog, but 
die had never seen a dog — ^and it barked at her so terribly, that she 
became frightened, and tried to gain the open sea. But she could 
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never for^t the glorious woodd, the green hills, and the ])retty children, 
who could swim in the water though they had not fish-tails. 

The fourth sister was not so bold : she remained out in the midst of 
the wild sea, and declared that iust there it was most beautiful. One 
could see for many miles around, and the sky above looked like a bell of 
glass. She had seen ships, but' only in the far distance — they looked 
like seagulls ; and the funny dolphins had thrown somersaults, and the 
great whales spouted out water irom their nostrils, so that it looked like 
hundreds of fountains all around. 

Kow came the turn of the fifth sister. Her birthday came in the 
winter, and so she saw what the others had not seen the ^st time. The 
sea looked quite green, and great icebergs were fioating about ; each 
one appeared like a pearl, she said, and yet w as much taller than the 
ehuren steeples built hy men. They show^ed themselves in the strangest 
forms, and shone like diamonds. She had seated herself upon one of 
the greatest of all, and let the wind play with her long hair ; and all the 
sailing ships tacked about in a veiy rapid way beyond where she sat ; 
but towards evening the sky became covered with clouds, it thundered 
and lightened, and the black waves lifted the great iceblocks high up, 
and let them glow in the red glare. On all the ships the sails were 
reefed, and there was fear and anguish. But she sat quietly upon her 
floating iceberg, and saw the forked blue flashes dart into the sea. 

Each of the sisters, as she came up for the first time to the surface of 
the water, was delighted with the new and beautiful sights she saw ; but 
os they now had permission, as grown-up girls, to go whenever they liked, 
it became indiflferent to them. They wished themselves back again, 
and after a month had elapsed they said it was best of all down below, 
for there one felt so comfortably at home. 

Many an evening hour the five sisters took one another by tho arm 
and rose up in a row over the water. They had splendid voices, more 
charming tlian any mortal could have ; and when a storm was approach- 
ing, so that they could apprehend that ships would go down, they swam 
on before the ships and sang lovely songs, which told how beautiful it 
was at the bottom of the sea, and exhorted Ihe sailors not to he ofiraid 
to come down* But these could not understand the words, and thought 
it was the storm sighing ; and they did not see the splendours below, 
for if the ships sank they were drowned, and came as corpses to the 
Sea King’s pi^e. 

When the sisters thus rose up, arm in arm, in the evening time, 
tfaisough the water, the little sister stood all alone looking after them ; 
imd she felt as if she must weep ; but the sea maid has no tears, and 
for this reason she suffers far more acutely. 

** Oh, if I were only fifteen years old ! ” said she. “ I know I shaft 
love the world up there very much, and the people who live and dwell 
there.” 

At last she was really fifteen years old. 

’ ** Now, you see, you are ^rown up,” said the grandmotiiOT, the old 
dowager. Cpme, let me adorn you like your sisters.” 
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And she put a wreath of white lilies in the little maid’s hair, but oach 
flower w'as half a pearl ; and the old lady let eight great oysters attadi 
themselves to the Princess’s tail, in token of her high rank. 

But that hurts so! ” said the little sea maid. 

“ Yes, pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. 

Oh, how glad she would have been to shake off all the tokens of rank 
and lay aside the heavy wreath ! Her red flowers in the garden suited 
her better ; but site could not help it. Farewell ! ” she said, and then 
she rose, light and clear as a water-bubble, up through the sea. 

The sun had just set when she lifted her head above the sea, but all 
the clouds still shone like roses and gold, and iii the pole red sky the 
evening stars gleamed bright and beautiful. The air was mild and fresh 
and the sea quite cairn. There lay a great slrip with three masts ; one 
single sail only was set, for not a breeze stirred, and around in the 
shrouds and on the yards sat tlie sailors. There was music and'sindng, 
and as the evening closed iu, liundreds of coloured lanterns were limited 
up, and looked as if tlie flags of every nation were waving in the air. 
The little sea maid swam straight to the cabin window, and each time 
the sea lifted her up she could look through the panes, which were clear 
as crystal, and see many people standing within dressed in their best. 
But the handsomest of all was the j'ouug Brinco with the great black 
eyes *. he was certainly not much more than sixteen years old ; it was 
1]W birthday, and that was the cause of all this fl^asting. The sailors 
were dancing upon deck ; and when the young Prince (jame out, more 
than a hundred rockets rose into the air ; they shone like day, so that 
the little sea maid was quite startled, and dived under the water ; but 
soon she put out her head again, and ihen it seemed just as if all the 
stars of heaven were falling down upon her. She had never seen such 
fireworks. Grrcat suns spurted fire all around, glorious fiery fishes flew 
m into the blue air, and everything was mim>red in the clear blue sea. 
lie ship itself was so brightly lit up that every sbparate rope could be 
seen, and the people therefore appeore^i the more plainly. Oh, how 
handsome the young Prince was ! And ho pressed tlie people’s hands 
and smiled, while the music rang out in the glorious night. 

It b^aine late ; but the little sea maid could not turn her eyes from 
the^ ship and from the beautiful Prince. The coloured lanterns were 
extinguished, rockets ceased to fly into the air, and no more cannons 
were fired ; but there was a murmuring and a buzzing deep down in the 
sea; and she sat on the water, swaying up and down, so that she could 
look into the cabin. But as the ship got more way, one sail after another 
was spread. And now the waves rose higher, great clouds came up, and 
in the distance there was lightning. Oh ! it was going to be vsari^ 
weather, therefore the sailors furled the sails. The great ship flew in 
swift career over the wild sea ; the waters rose up like great black 
moimtains, which wanted to roll over the masts ; but like a swan the 
ahip dived into the vailejg between these hig[h waves, and then let itself 
be iift^ on high, again. To the little sea maid this seemed merry #port, 
but to the sailors it appeared very differently. The ship groaned and 
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creaked ; the thick planks were bent by the heavy blows ; the sea broke 
into the ship ; the mainmast snapped in two like a thin reed ; and the 
ship lay over on her side, while the water rushed into the hold. Now 
the little sea maid saw that the people were in peril ; she herself was 
obliged to take care to avoid the beams and fragments of the ship which 
were floating about on the waters. One moment it was so pitch dark that 
not a single object could be descried, but when it lightened it became so 
bright that sht) could distinguish every one on board. She looked par- 
ticularly for the young Prince, and when the ship parted she saw him 
sink into the sea. Now she was very glad, for now he would comodo«m 
to her. J3ut then she remembered that people could not live in the 
water, and that when he got down to her father’s palace he would cer- 
tainly be dead. No, he must not die; so she swam about among the 
beams and planks that strewed the surface, ijiiite forgetting that one of 
them might have crushed her. Diving down deep under the water, she 
again rose high up among the waves, and in this way she at last came 
to the Prince, who could scarcely swim longer in that stormy sea. His 
arms and legs began to fail him, his heautilul eyes closed, and he would 
have died had the little sea maid not come. She held his head up over 
the water, and then allowed the waves to carry her and him whither 
they listed. i 

AVlien the morning came the storm had passed by. Of the ship not a 
fragment was to be seen. The sun came up red and shining out of the 
water ; it was as if its beams brought back the hue of life to the cheeks 
of the Prince, but his eyes remained closed. The sea maid kissed his 
high fair foroliead and put back his wot hair, and he seemed to her to 
be like the marble statue in her little garden : she kissed liim again and 
hoped that he might live. 

Now she saw in front of lier the dry land — high blue mmmtains, on 
whose summits the white snow gleamed as if swans were lying there. 
Down on the coast were glorious green forests, and a building — sl^ could 
not tell whether it was a ehuren or a convent — stood there. In its 
garden gr^ orange and citron trees, and high palms waved in front of 
the gate. The sea formed a little bay there ; it was quite calm, but 
very deep. Straight towards the rock where the tine w'hite sand had 
been cast up, she swam with the handsome Prince, and laid him upon 
the sand, taking especial care that his head was raised in the worm 
sunaliine. 

Now all the bells rang in the great white building, and many young 
girls came walking tlirougli the garden. Then the little sea maid swam 
larther out between some high stones that stood up out of the water, 
laid some sea foam upon her hair and neck, so that no one could see her 
little countenance, and then she watched to see who would come to the 
poor Prince. 

In a short time a young girl went that way. She seemed to be much 
startled, but only for a moment ; then she brought more people, and the 
sea maid perceived that the Prince came back to life and that he smiled 
at all around him. But he did not cast a smile at her: he did not know 
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that she had saved him. And she felt very sorrowful ; and when ho was 
led away into the great building, she dived mournfully under the water 
and returned to her father’s palace. 

She had always been gentle and melancholy, but now sho became 
much more so. Her sisters asked her what she had seen the first time 
she rose up to the surtace, but she would tell them nothing. 

Many an evening and many a morning she went up to the place where 
she had left the i^rince. 8he saw how the fruits of the garden grew 
ripe and were gathered ; she saw how the snow molted on the nigh 
mountain ; but she did not see the Prince, and so she always returned 
homo more sorrowful still. Then her only comfort was to sit in her 
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little garden, and to wind her arm round the beautiful marble statue 
that resembled the Prince ; but she did not tend her flowers ; they grew 
as if in a wilderness over the paths, and trailed their long loaves and 
stalks up into the branches of trees, so that it became quite dark there. 

At last she could endure it no longer, and told all to one of her sisters, 
and then the others heard of it too; but nobody knew of it beyond 
these and a few other sea maids, who told the secret to their intimate 
friends. One of these knew who the Prince was ; she too had seen the 
festival on board the ship ; and she announced whence he came and 
where his kingdom lay. 

^^Come, little sister! ’’said the other Princesses; and, linking their 
amns together, thev rose up in a long row out of the sea, at the place 
wbm they knew the Prince’s palace lay. 

This pfuace was built of a hind of bright yellow stone, with great 
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marble staircases, one of which led directly down into the sea. Over 
the roof rose splendid ^It cupolas, and beWeen the pillars which sor- 
rounded the whole dwelling stood marble statues which looked as if they 
were alive. Through the clear glass in the high windows one looked 
into the glorious halls, where costly silk hanmngs and tapestries were 
hung up, and all the walls were decked with splendid pictures, so that it 
was a perfect delight to see them. In the midst of the greatest of these 
halls a great fountain plashed ; its jets shot high up towards the glass 
dome in the ceiling, through which the sun shone down upon the water 
and upon the lovely plants growing in the great basiu. 

STow she knew where ho lived, and many an evening and many a 
night she spent there on the water. She swam far closer to the land 
than any of the others would have dared to venture ; indeed, she went 

S uite up the narrow cliannel uuder the splendid marble balcony, which 
lirew a broad shadow upon the water. Here she sat and watched the 
young Prince, who thought himself quite alone in the bright moonlight. 

Many an evening she saw him sailing, amid the sounds of music, in 
his costly boat wdth the waving flags ; she peeiped up through the green 
reeds, and when the wind caught her silver-white veil, and any one saw 
it, ho thought it was a wdiite svran spreading out its wings. 

Many a night when the Aslu^rmeii w'ere ou the sea with their torches, 
she heard much good told of the young Prince; and she rejoiced that 
she had saved his life when he was driven about, half dead, on the wild 
billows ; she thought how quietly his head had reclined on her bosom, 
and bow heartilv she had kissed him ; but he knew nothing of it, and 
could not even dream of her. 

More and more she began to love mankind, and more and more she 
wished to ho able to wander about among those wdiose world seemed 
far larger than her ow n. Por they could fly over the sea in ships, and 
mount up the high hills far above the clouds, and the lands they pos- 
sessed stretched out in woods and fields farther than her eyes could 
reach. There w'as inucli she wished to know, but her sisters could not 
answer all •her questions; therefore she applied to the old grandmother; 
and the old lady knew the upper world, which she rightly called “ the 
countries above the sea,” very w’ell. 

If people are not drowned,” asked the little sea maid, “ can they live 
for ever ? Do they not die as wre die down here in the sea 
“ Yes,” replied the old lady. “ They too must die, ana their life is 
even shorter than ours. We can live to be three hundred years old, 
but when we cease to e^st here, we are turned into foam on ttie aurfiioe 
of the water, and have not even a grave down here among those we 
lalove. We have not an immortal soul ; we never receive another life 
lit til Me like the green seaw’eed, which when once cut through can never 
poor Xo again. Men, on the contrary, have a soul which lives for ever. 
In a\ Utcs on after the body has liecome dust; it mounts up thiouch 
startled,^ air, up to all the shining stars ! As we rise up out of* the 
sea mai( and behold all the lands of the earth, so they rise up to unknown 
et -all a’us places which we can never see.” 
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"Why did we not receive an immortal soul?” asked the little sea 
maid, sorrovfuUy. 1 would gladly give all the hundreds of years 1 
have to live to be a human being only for one day, and to have a hope 
of partaking the heavenly kingdom.” 

“ You must not think of that,” replied the old lady. “We feel our- 
selves far more happy and far better than nmnhind yonder.” 

Then I am to die and be cast os foam upon the sea, not hearing the 
music of the waves, nor seeing the pretty flowers and the red son f Can 
I not do anything to wm an immortal soul ?” 

“ No!” answered the grandnmther. “ Only if a man were to love you 
BO that you should be more to him than father or mother ; if he should 
cling to you with his every thought and with all his love, and let the 
priest laj’^ liis right hand in yours with a promise of faithfulness heiv 
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and in all eternity, then his soul would be imparted to youiibody, and 
you would receive a share of the happiness of mankind. He would 
give a soul to you and vet retain his own. But that can never come to 
pass. What is considered beautiful here in the sea — the fish-tail — 
they would consider ugly on the earth : they don’t understand it ; there 
one must have two clumsy supports which they call legs, to bo called 
beautiful.” 

Then the little sea maid sighed, and looked mournfully upon her fish- 
tail. 

“ Let us he gla^l” said the old lady. . “ Let us dance and leap in the 
three hundred years we have to live. That is certainly long enoimh; 
after that we can rest oursdves idl the better. This evening we snail 
have a court ball.” 

' It was a splendid sight, such as is never seen on earth. The walls 
and the ceiling of the great dandng-raloou wefe of thick but trans^rent 
.glaas. Several hundreds of huge shells, pink and grass-green, stood on 
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each side in rows, filled with a blue fire which lit up the whole hall and 
shone through the waJls, so that the sea without was quite lit up ; one 
could see all the innumerable fishes, great and small, swimming towards 
the glass walls ; of some the scales gleamed with purple, while in others 
they shone like silver and gold. Through the midst of the hall flowed a 
broad stream, and on this the sea men and sCa women danced to their 
own charming songs. Such beautiful voices the people of the earth have 
not. The little sea maid sang the most sweetly of all, and the whole 
court applauded with hands and tails, and for a moment she felt gay in 
her heart, for she knew she had the loveliest voice of all in the sea or on 
the earth. But soon she thought again of the world above her ; she could 
not forgot the charming Prince, or lier sorrow at not having an immortal 
soul like his. Therefore she crept out of her father’s palace, and while 
everything within was joy and gladness, she sat melancholy in her little 
garden. Then she heard the bugle horn sounding through the waters, 
and thought, “ Now he is certainly sailing above, he on whom ray wishes 
hang, and in whoso hand I should like to lay my life’s liappiness. ^ 1 will 
dare everything to win him and an immortal soul. While my sisters 
dance yonder in my father’s palace, I will go to the sea witch ot whom I 
have always been so much afraid : perhaps she can counsel and help me.” 

Now the little sea maid )vent out of her garden to the foaming whirl- 
pools behind which tlic sorceress dwelt. She had never travelled that 
way before. No flowers grow there, no sea grass ; only the naked grey 
sand stretched out towards the wdiirlpools, where the water rushed 
round like roaring mill-wheels and tore do>vn everything it seized into 
the deep, .Through the midst of these rushing whirlpools she was 
obliged to pass to get into the domain of the wntch ; and for a long 
way there was no other road except one which led over warm gushing 
mud : this the witch called her turf-moor. Behind it lay her house in 
the midst of a singular forest, in w hich all the trees and bushes were 
polypes — half animals, half plants. They looked like hundred-headed 
anaLes growing up out of the eartii. All the branches w^ere long slimy 
arms, with, fingers like supple w'^orms, and they moved limb by limn 
from the root to the farthest point ; all that they could seize on in the 
water they held fast and did not let it go. The little sea maid stopped 
in front of them quite frightened ; her heart' beat with fear, and she waa 
nearly turning back; but then she thought of the Prince and the human 
soul, and her courage came back again. She bound her long flying hair 
dosely around her head, so that the polypes might not seize it. She put 
her hmds together on her breast, and then shot forward as a fish shooto 
dirough the water, among the ugly polypes, which stretched out their 
supple arms and fingers al^r her. She saw that each of them held some- 
thing it had seized with hundreds of little arms, like strong iron bands. 
People who had perished at sea and had sunk deep down, looked forth 
as white skeletons from among the polypes’ arms ; ships’ oars and chests 
they also held fash» skeletons of lana animals, and a little sea woman 
whom they had caught and strangled ; and tins seemed the most tetrible 
„ < 1 ^ all to our little Princess. 
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Kow she came to a great marahy place in the wood, where fat water 
snakes rolled about, showing their u^Iy cream-coloured bodies. In the 
midst of this marsh was a house built of white bones of shipwrecked 
men ; there sat the sea witch feeding a toad out of her mouth, just as a 
person might feed a little canaiy-bird with sugar. She called the ugly 
&t water snakes her little chickens, and allowed them to crawl upwards 
and all about her. 

“ 1 know what you want,*' said the sea witch. “ It is stupid of you, 
but you shall have your way, for it will bring you to grief, my pretty 
Princess. You want to get rid of your lish-tail, and to have two 
supports instead of it, like those the people of the earth walk with, so 
that the young Prince may fall in love with you, and you may get an 
immortal soul.** And with this the witch laughed loudly and dis- 
agreeably, so that the toad and the water snakes tumbled down to the 
ground, where they crawled about. “ You come just in tim.a,’* said the 
witch : “ after to-morrow at sunrise T could not help you until another 
year had gone by. I will prepare a draught for you, with which you 
must swirn to land to-morrow before the sun rises, and seat yourself 
there and drink it ; then your tail will shrivel up and become wliat the 
people of the earth call legs, but it will hurt you — it will seem as if you 
were cut with a sharp sword. All w^ho see you wnll declare you to be 
the prettiest human being they ever beheld. You will keep your 
graceful walk ; no dancer will be able to move so lightly as you ; but 
every step you take will be as if you trod upon sharp, knives, and os if 
your blood must flow. If you will bear all this, I can help you,** 

“Yes!** said the little sea maid, with a trembling voice; and she 
thought of the Prince and the immortal soul. 

“ fiut, remember,” said the witch, “ when you have once received a 
human form, you can never be a sea maid again ; you can never return 
through the water to your sisters or to your father*8 palace ; and if 
you do not win the Prince’s love, so that he forgets father and mother 
for your sake, is attached to you heart and soul, and tells the priest to 
join your hands, you will not receive an immorial soul. jDn the first 
morning after he has married another your heart will break and you 
will become foam on the water.” 

I wrill do it,” said the little sea maid ; but she became as pale as 
death. 

“ But you must pay me, too,” said the witch ; “ and it is not a trifle 
that I ask. You have the finest voice of all here at tlie bottom of the 
water ; with that you think to enchant him ; but this voice you must giye 
to me. The best thing you possess I will have for my costly draught! 
I must give you my own blood in it, so that the draught inay be sharp 
aa a two-edged sword.” 

“ But if you take away my voice,** said the little sea maid, ** what will 
remain to me?” 

^ Your beautiful form,” replied the witch, ^ your graceful walk, and 
your speaking eyes : with those you can take captive a human heart. 
Veil, have you lost your courage ? Put out your little tongue, and then 
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I will cut it oiT for my payment, and then you shall have the strong 
draught.” 

It shall he so,” said the little sea maid. 

And the witch put on her pot to brew the draught. 

CleaulinesB is a good thing,” said she ; and she cleaned out the pot 
with the snakes, which she tied up in a big knot ; then she scratched 
herself, and let her black blood drop into it. The stream rose up in the 
strangest forms, enough to frighten the beholder. Every moment the 
witch threw something else into the pot ; and when it boiled thoroughly, 
there was a sound like the weeping of a crocodile. At last the draught 
was ready. It looked like the purest water. 

There you have it,” said the witch. 

And she cut off the little sea maid’s tongue, so that now the Frmcess 
was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

Whe could see lier father’s palace. The torches were extinguished in 
the great hall, and they were certainly sleeping witliin, but she did not 
dare to go to them, now that she was dumb and was about to quit them 
for ever. She felt os il* her heart would burst with sorrow. She crept 
ibto the garden, took a flower from each bed of her sisters, blew a thou- 
sand kisses to^vard8 the palace, and rose up tlirough the dwk blue sea. 

The sun had not yet risen when she behcjld the Prince’s castle and 
mounted tlie splendid murlJle staircase. The moon shone beautifully 
cleai‘. Tbe little sea maid driitik the burning sharp draught, and it 
seemed as if a two-edged sword went through her delicate body. She 
fell down in a swoon, and lay as if she w^ere dead. When the sun shone 
out over the sea she awoke, and felt a sharp pain ; but mst before her 
stood the handsome young Prince. He fixed his coal-black eyes upon 
her, so that she cast down lier own, and then she perceived that her fish- 
tail was gone, and that she lu^d the prettiest pair of white feet a little 
could have. But she liad no clothes, so she shrouded herself in her 
hmg hair. The Prince asked how she came there ; and she looked at 
him mildly, but very mournfully, with her dork blue eyes, for she could 
not speak. ^ Tlieu he took her by the hand^ and led her into the castle. 
Each step she took was, as the mtch had told her, as if she had been 
treading on pointed needles and knives, but she bore it gladly. At the 
Prince’s right hand she moved on, light as a soap-bubble, and he, like all 
the rest, was astonished at her graceful swaying movements. 

She now received splendid clothes of silk and muslin. In the castle 
8|ie was the most beautiful creature to be seen ; but she was dumb, and 
could neither sing nor speak. Lovely slaves, dressed in silk and gold, 
stepped forward, and song before the Prince and his royid parents ; one 
sang more charmingly than all the rest, and the Prince smiled at her and 
clapped his hands. Then the little sea maid became sad ; she^knew that 
she herself had sung far more sweetly, and thought, 

“ Oh ! he should only know that 1 have given away my voice for ever 
to be with him.” 

How the slaves danced pretty waving dances to the loveliest innw; 
^en tiie little sea miud lifted her beautiful white arms, stood on the tips 
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of her toes, and glided dancing over the floor as no one had yet danced. 
At each movement her beauty became more apparent, and h^ eyes spoke 
more directly to the heart than the songs of the slaves.. 

All were delighted, and especially the Prince, who called her his little 
foundling ; and she danced again and. again, ^though every time she 
touched the earth it seemed as if she were treading upon sharp knives. 
The Prince said that she should always remain with him, and she received 
permission to sleep on a velvet cushion before his door ^ 

He had a page’s dress made for her, that she might accompany him on 
, horseback. They rode through the blooming woods, where the green 
boughs swept their shoulders and the little birds sang in the fresh leaves. 
She dimbed with the Prince up the high mountains, and although hm 
delicate fe€t bled so that even the others could see it, she laughed at it 
herself, and followed him until they saw the clouds sailing beu^th them 
like a flock of birds travelling to distant lands. 

At home in the Prince’s castle, when the others slept at night, she 
went out on to the broad marble steps. It cooled her burning feet to 
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stand in the cold sea water, and then she thought of the dear ones in 
the deep. 

Once, in the night-time, her sisters came arm in arm. Sadly they 
sang as they iloated above the water ; and she beckoned to them, and 
they recognized her, and told her how she had grieved them all. Then 
she visited them every night ; and once she saw in the distance her old 
grandmother, who had not been above the surface for many years, and 
the Sea King with his crown upon his head. They stretched out their 
hands towards her, but did not venture so near the land as her sisters. 

Day by day the Prince grew more fond of her. He loved her as one 
loves a dear good child, but it never came into his head to make her 
his wife ; and yet she must become his wife, or she would not receive 
an immortal soul, and would have to become foam on the sea on his 
marriage morning. 

“ Do you not love me best of them all ? ” the eyes of the little sea 
maid seemed to say, when he took her in his arms and kissed her fair 
forehead. 

“ Yes, you are the dearest to me ! ” said the Prince, “ for you have 
the best heart of them all. You are the most devoted to me, and are 
like a young girl whom 1 once saw, but w'hom I certainly shall imt find 
again. I was on board a ship which was wrecked. The weaves threw 
me ashore near a holy temple, where several young girls performed the 
service. The youngest of them found me by the shore and saved my 
life. I only saw her twice : she was the only one in the world I could 
love ; but you chase her picture out of my mind, you are so like her. 
She belongs to the holy temple, and therefore my good fortune has sent 
*you to me. We will never part ! ” 

“Ah! he does not know that I saved his life,” thought the little sea 
maid. “I carried him over the sea to the wood where the temple 
stands. I sat here under the foam and looked to see if any one womd 
come. I saw the beautiful girl w^hom he loves better than me.” And 
the sea maid sighed deeply — she could not weep. “ The maiden belongs 
to the holy vtemple,” she said, “ and will never come out into the world 
— ^they will meet no more. 1 am with him and see him every day ; I will 
cherish him, love him, give up my life for him.” 

But now they said that the Prince was to marry, and that the beau- 
tiful daughter of a neighbouring King ^vos to be his wife, and that was 
yAij such a beautiful ship was being prepared. The story was, that the 
Prince ^veiled to visit the land of the neighbouring King, but it was 
done that he might see the King’s daughter. A great company was to 
go with him. The little sea maid shook her head and smiled ; she knew 
the Prince’s thoughts far better than any of the others. 

“ 1 must travel,” he had said to her ; “ I must see the beautiful Frin- 
oess : my parents desire it, but they do not wish to compel me to brine 
her home as my bride. I cannot loye her. She is not like the beautifiu 
maiden in the temple, whom you resemble. If I were to choose a brides 
I would rather choose you, my dear dumb foundling with the speaking 
jpyes.” 
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And be kissed her red lips and played with her long hair, so that she 
dreamed of happiness and of an immortal soul. 

You are not afraid of the sea, my dumb child P ” said he, when they 
stood on the superb ship which was to carry him to the country of the 
neighbouring King; and he told her of storm and calm, of strange 
fishes in the deep, and of what the dirers had seen there. And she 
smiled at his tales, for she knew better than any one what happened at 
the bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all were asleep, except the steersman 
who stood by the helm, she sat on the side of tho snip gazing down 
through the clear water. She fancied she saw her father’s palace. High 
on the battlements stood her old grandmother, with the silver crown on 
her head, and looking through the rushing tide up to the vessel’s keel. 
Then her sisters came forth over the water, and looked mournfully at 
her and wrung their white hands. She beckoned to them, spiled, and 
wished to tell them that she w*as well arid happy ; but the cabin-boy 
approached her, and her sisters dived down, so that he thought the white 
oDjecis h(i liad seen were foam on the surface of the water. 

The next morning the ship sailed inio the harbour of the neighbouring 
King’s splendid city. All the church bolls sounded, and from the high 
towers the trumpets were blown, while tljp soldiers stood there with 
flying colours and flashing baviniets. Each day brought some festivity 
with it ; halls and entertainments followed one another ; but the Prin- 
cess was not yet there. People said she was being educated in a holy 
temple far away, where she was learning every royal virtue. At last 
she arrived. 

The little sea maid was anxious to see the beauty of the Princess, and 
was obliged to acknowledge it. A more lovely apparition she had never 
behold. Tlie Princess’s skin was pure and clear, and behind the long 
dark eyelashes there smiled a pair of faithful dark blue eyes. 

You are the lady who saved me when I laj; like a corpse upon the 
shore ! ” said the Prince ; and he folded his blushing bride to his heart. 
“ Oh, I am too, too happy ! ” be cried to the little sea maid. • “ The best 
hope 1 could have is fulfllled. You will rejoice at my hi^piness, for you 
are the most devoted to me of them all 1 ” 

And the *little sea maid kissed his hand ; and it seemed already to 
her as if her heart was broken, for bis wedding morning was to bring 
death to her, and change her into foam on the sea. 

All the church bells were ringing, and heralds rode about the s^eta 
onnounciDg the betrothal. On every altar fragrant oil was burning in 
gorgeous mmps -of silver. The priests swang their censers, and bride 
and bridegroom laid hand in hand, and received the bishop’s blessing. 
The little sea maid was dressed in cloth of gold, and held up the bride’s 
train ; but her ears heard nothing of the festive music, her eye marked 
not the holy ceremony ; she thought of the night of her death, and of 
all that she had lost in this world. 

On the same evening the bride and bridegroom went on board tbe 
ship* The catmon roared, all the flags waved ; iikthe midst of the ship 
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a costly tent of gold and pur^de, with the most beautiful cushions, had 
be69 set up, and there the married pair were to sleep in the cool stiU 
night. 

The sails swelled in the wind and the ship glided slhoothly and lightly 
over the clear sea. When it grew dark, coloured lamps were lighted 
and the sailors danced merry dances on deck. The little sea maid 
thought of the first time when she had risen up out of the sea, and 
beheld a similar scene of splendour and joy ; and she joined in the whirling 
dance, and flitted on as tne swallow flits away when he is pursued; and 
all shouted and admired her, for she had danced so prettily. Her 
delicate feet were cut as if with knives, but she did not feel it, for her 
heart was wounded far more painfully. She knew this was the last 
evening on which she should see him for whom she had left her friends 
and W home, and had given up her beautiful voice, and had suffered 
unheard-of pains every day, while he was utterly unconscious of all. 
It was the last evening she sliould breathe the same air wdth him, and 
behold the starry sky and the deep sea ; and everlasting night without 
thought or dream awaited her, for she had no soul, and could win none. 
And everything was merriment and gladness on the ship till past mid- 
night, and she laughed and danced with thoughts of death in her heart. 
The Prince kissed his beautiful bride, and she played with his^raven 
liair, and hand in hand they went to rest in the splendid tent. 

It became quiet on the ship ; only the helmsman stood by the helm, 
and the little sea maid leaned her white arms upon the bulwark and 
gased out towards the east for the morning dawn — the first ray, she 
knew, would kill her. Then she saw her sisters rising out of the flood ; 
they were pale, like herself; their long beautiful hair no longer waved 
in {he wind — it bad been cut ofi‘. 

We have given it to the witch, that we might bring you help, so 
that you may not die to-night. She has given us a knife here it is«r- 
look ! how sharp ! Before the sun rises you must thrust it into the 
heart of the Prince, and when the warm blood falls upon your feet they 
will grow together again into a fish-tail, and you will become a sea 
maid again, and come back to us, and live your three hundred years 
bei^are you become dead salt sea foam. ^lake haste ! lie pr you must 
die bemre the sun rises ! Our old grandmother mourns so that her 
whiter hair has fallen ofl;* as ours did under the witch’s scissors. Kill 
the Prince and come back ! Make haste ! Do you see that red streak 
in the sky ? In a few minutes the sun will rise, and you must die !” 

And th^ gave a very mournful sigh, and vanished beneath the waves. 


saw the beautiful bride lying with her head on the Prince’s breast ; and 
she bent down and kissed his brow, and gazed up to the sky where the 
morning red was gleaming brighter and brighter ; then she looked at the 
sharp knife, and e^n fibbed her eyes upon the Prince, who in his sleep 
murmured his bride’s name. She only was in his thoughts, and tm 
knife trembled in the sea maid’s hands. But then she flung it far away 
into the waves — ^they‘*gleamed red where it fell, and it seemed as if drops 
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of blood spurted up out of the mter. ' Once more she looked with 
hatf^xtin^ished eyes upon the Prince ; then she threw hersdf from 
the ship into the sea, and felt her frame dissolving into foam. 

Now the sun rose up out of the sea. The rays fell mild and warm 
upon the cold sea foam, and the little sea maid felt nothing of death. 
Sne saw the bright sun, and over her head sailed hundreds of glorious 
eihereal beings — she could see them through the white sails of the ship 
and the red douds of the sky ; their speech was melody, but of such a 
spiritual kind that no human ear could hear it, just as no human eye 
could see them j without wings they floated through the air. The little 
sea maid found that she had a frame like these, and was rising more and 
more out of the foam. 

** Whither am 1 going ? ’’ she asked ; and her voice sounded like that 
of the other beings, so spiritual, that no earthly music could be com- 
pared to it • ... 

“ To the daughters of the air ! ” replied the others. A sea maid has 
no immortal soul, and can never gain one, except she win the love of a 
mortal. Her eternal existence depends upon the power of another. 
The daughters of the air have likewise no immortal soul, but they can 
make themselves one through good deeds. We fly to the hot countries, 
where the close pestilent air kills men, and there we bring coolness. We 
disperse the fragrance of the flowers through the air, and spread refresh* 
ment and health. After wc have striven for three hundred years to 
accomplish all the good we can bring about, we receive an immortal soul 
and t^e part in ^e eternal happiness of men. You, poor little sea 
maid, have striven with your whole heart after the goal we pursue ; you 
liave suffered and endured ; you have by good works raised yourself to 
the world of spirits, and can gain an immortal soul after three hundred 
years.” 

And the little sea maid lifted her glorifled eyes towards God’s sun, 
and for the first time she felt them fill with tears. On the ship theiSj 
was again life and noise. 8he saw the Prince and Ilis bride searching 
for her ; then they looked mournfully at the pearly foam, "as if they 
knew that she had thrown herself into the waves. Invisible, she kissed 
the forehead of the bride, fanned the Prince, and mounted with the 
other children of the air on the rosy cloud which floated through the 
ether. 

After three hundred years we shall thus float into Paradise I 
And we may even get there sooner,” whispered a daughter of the 
air. “ Invisibly we float into the houses of men whore children are, and 
for every day on which we find a good child that brings joy to its parents 
and deserves their love, our time of probation is shortened. The chUd 
does not know when we fly through the room ; and when we smile with 
jpy at the child’s conduct, a year is counted off from the three hundred ; 
but when we see a naughty or a wicked child, we shed tears .of grief, 
and for evmy tear a day is added to our time of trial.” 



THE WILD SWANS. 


Fab away, where the swallows fly when our winter comes on, lived a 
King who had eleven sons, and one daughter named Eliza. The eleven 
brothers were Princes, and each went to school with a star on his breast 
and his sword by his side. They wrote with pencils of diamond upon 
slates of gold, and learned by heart just as well as they read : one could 
see directly that they were IMnces. Their sister Eliza sat upon a little 
stool of plate glass, and had a picture-book ^hich had been bought for 
the value of half a kingdom. 

Oh, the children were particularly well off ; but it was not always to 
remain so. 

Their father, who w'as King of tlio w hole country, married a bad Queen 
who did not love the poor children at all. On the very first day they 
could notice this, lu the whole palace there was great feasting, and 
the children were playing there. Then guests came ; but instead of the 
children receiving, as they had been accustomed to do, all the spare 
coke and all the roasted apples, they only had some sand given them in 
a tea-enp, and were told t})at they might make believe that was some- 
thing good. 

The next week the Queen took tho little sister Eliza into the country, 
to a peasant and his wife ; and but a short time had elapsed before she 
told the King so many falsehoods about tho poor Princes that ho did 
not trouble himself any more about them, 

“ Ely out into the world and get your own living,” said the wicked 
Queen. “ Fly like great birds without a voice.” 

But she could not mako it so bad for them as she had intended, for 
they became eleven magnificent wild swans. With a strange cry they 
flew out of the palace windows, far over the park and into the wood. 

It was yet quite early morning when they came by the place where 
their sistev Eliza lay asleep in the j)easant’s room. Here they hovered 
over the roof, turned their long necks, and flapped their wings ; but no 
one heard or saw it. They were obliged to fly on, high up towards the 
douds, far avray into the w'ide world ; there they flew into a great dark 
wood, which stretched away to the sea shore. 

" Boor little Eliza stood in the peasant's room and played with a green 
leaf, for she had no other playthings. And she pricked a hole in the 
leaf, and looked through it up at the sun, and it seemed to her that she 
saw her brothers’ clear eyes ; each time the warm sun, shone upon her 
cheeks she tlioiiglit of all the kisses they had given her. 

Each day passed just like the rest. When the wind swept through 
the great rose hedges outside the house, it seemed to 'whisper to them. 

What can be more beautiful than you ? ” But the roses shook them 
heads and answered, Eliza ! ” And when the old woman sat in front 
of her door on Sunday and read in her hymn-book, the wind turned the 
leaves and said to tKe book, Who can be more pious than you ? and 
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the hymn-book said^ Eliza ! ’* And what the rose bushes and the hymu- 
book said was the simple truth. 

When she was fifteen years old she was to go home: And when the 
Queen saw how beautiful she was, she became spiteful and filled with 
hatred tow^ards her. She would have been glad to change her into a 
wild swan, like her brothers, but she did not dare to do so at once, be- 
cause the Eing wished to see his daughter. 

Early in the morning the Queen went into the bath, which was built 
of white marble, and decked with soft cushions and the most splendid 
tapestry ; and she took three toads and kissed them, and said to the 
first, 

“ Sit upon Eliza’s head when she comes into the bath, that she may 
become as stupid as you. — Seat yourself upon her forehead,” she said 
to the second, “ that she may become as ugly as you, and her father may 
not know her. — liest on her heart,” she wliispcTcd io the third, “that 
she may receive an evil mind and sufltT pain from it.” 

Then she put tlie toads into the clear wattjr, w’hich at once nsBumed a 
green colour; and calling El iz.a, caused her to undress and step into the 
water. And w'hile Eliza dived, one of the toads sat upon her hair, and 
the second on her forehead, and the third on her lujart ; but she did not 
seem to notice it; and as soon as she rose, three r(*(l po]>pies wwe flont- 
ing on the water. If the creatures had nof been poisonous, and if the 
witch had not kissed them, they would have been changed into red roses. 
But at any rate they became flowers, because they had rested on the 
girl’s head, and forehead, and heart. Bhe w as too good and innocent for 
sorcery to have power over her. 

When the wicked Queen saw that, she rubbed Eliza with walnut 
juice, BO that the girl became dark brown, and smeared a hurtful oint- 
ment on her face, and let her beautiful hair hang in confusion. It was 
quite impossible to recognize the pretty Eliza, 

When her father saw her he was much shockedi and declared this was 
not his daughter. No one but the yard dog and the swallows w^ould 
recognize her ; but they were poor animals who had nothigg to say in 
the matter. 

Then poor Eliza wept, and thought of her eleven brothers who were 
all away. Sorrowfully she crept out of the eastlo, and walked all day 
over field and moor till she came into the great wood. She did not 
know whither she wished to go, only she felt very downcast and longed 
for her brothers : they had certainly been, like hersidf, thrust forth into 
the world, and she would seek for them and find them. 

She had been only a short time in the wood when the night fell ; she 
quite lost the path, therefore she lay dow’n upon the soft moss, prayed 
her evening prayer, and leaned her head against the stump of a tree. 
Deep sijence reigned around, the air was mild, and in the grass and in 
the moss gleamed like a green fire hundreds of glowworms ; when she 
lightly touched one of the twigs with her hand, the shining insects fell 
down upon her like shooting stars. 

The whole night long she dreamed of her brother^ They were children 
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again playing tosetber, writing witb tbeir dmioi^ penrila upon their 

K lden slates, ana looking at the beautiful piotui^book w^ch bad cost 
If a kingdom. But on the riates they were'not writing, as they had 
been accustomed to do, li^ea. and letters, but the brave deeds they had 
done, and all they had seek and experienced ; and in the picture-book 
everything was olive— the birds sang, and the people went out of the 
book and spoke with Eliza and her brothers. But when the leaf waa 
tui^ed, they jumped bock again directly, so tliat there should be no 
'confusion. 

When she awoke the sun was already standing high. She could 
certainly not see it, for the lofty trees spread their branches far and 
wide above her. But the rays played- there above like a gauzy veil, there 
was a fragrance from the fresh verdure, and the birds almost perched 
upon her shoulders. She heard the plashing of water ; it was from a 
number of springs all flowing into a lake which had the most delightful 
sandy bottom. It was surrounded by thick growing bushes, but at one 
fMirt the stags had made a largo opening, and here Eliza went down to 
the water. The lake waa so clear, that if the wind had not stirred the 
branches and the bushes, so that they moved, one would have thought 
they were painted upon the depths of the lake, so clearly was every leaf 
mirrored, whether the sun shone upon it or whether it lay in shadow. 

When Eliza saw her own face she was terrified — so brown and ugly 
was she ; but when she wetted her little hand and rubbed her eyes and 
her forehead, the white skin gleamed I’orth again. Then she undressed 
and went down into the fresh water : a more beautiful King’s daughter 
than she was could not be found in the world. And when she had 
dressed herself again and plaited her loiig hair, she went to the bubbling 
spring, drank out of her hollow hand, and then wandered far into the 
wood, not knowing whitlier she went. She thought of her dear brothers, 
and thought that Heaven would certainly not forsake her. It is God 
who lets the wild apples grow, to satiety the hungry. He showed her a 
w’ild apple tree, with the boughs bending under the weight of the fruit. 
Here she took her midday meal, placing props under the boughs, and 
then went into the darkest part of the forest. There it was so still that 
she could hear her oivii footsteps, as well as the rustling of every dry 
leaf which bent under her feet. Not one bird was to be seen, not one 
ray of sunlight could find its ivaj*^ through the great dark boughs of the 
trees ; the lofty trunks stood so close together that when she looked be- 
fore her it appeared os though she were surrounded by sets of palings 
one behind the other. Oh, here was a solitude such as she had never 
before known ! 

The-night came on quite dark. Not a single glowworm now gleamed 
in the ^ss. Sorrowj^lly she lay down to sleep. Then it seemed to 
her as u the branches of the trees parted above her head, and mild eyes . 
of augols looked down upon her from on high: 

AVhen the morning came, she did not know if it had really been sp or 
if she had dreamed it. 

JS.he went a few stq^is forward, and then she met an old woman 'with 
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berries in her ba^et, and the oM woman gave her a few of them. Eliza 
asked the dame if she had not seen , eleven Princes riding through the 
wood. 

‘^o/* replied the old woman, “but yesterday I saw eleven swans 
swimming in the river close by, with golden crowns on their Iieads.*’ 
And she led Eliza a short distance farther, to a declivity, and at the 
foot of the slope a little river wound its way. The trees on its margin 
stretched their long leafy branches across towards each other, and 
where their natural growth would not allow them to come together, the 
roots had been torn out of the ground, and hung, intermingled with the 
branches, over the water, • 



SLIZA I.OOkl^a OUT VOB SEB BBOTUTBUB, TIIB WILD BWABS. 


Eliza said farewell to the old woman, and went beside tbo river to the 
place where the stream flowed out to the great opcm ocean. 

The whole glorious sea lay before the young girl’s eyes, but not one 
sail appeared on its surface, and not a boat was to be seen. How was 
she to proceed ? She looked at the innumerable little pebbles on the 
shore ; the water had worn them all round. Glass, ironstones, everything 
that was there bad received its shape from the water, which was much 


softer than even her delicate hand. 

“ It rolls on unweariedly, and thus what is hard becomes smooth. 1 
will be j,U8t as unwearied. Thanks for your lesson, you clear rolling 
waves ; my heart tells me that one day you will lead me to my dear 
brotben.” 

Cki the foam-covered sea grass lay el^en^ white swan fbathers, which 
she collected into a bunch. Drops of water were Vpon them^whether 

oo a 
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they were dew-drops or tears nobody could tell. Solitary it was there 
on the strand, but she did not feel it, for the sea showed continual 
changes — more in a few hours than the lovely lakes can produce in a 
whole year. Then a great black cloud came. It seemed as if the sea 
would say, “ I can look angry, too ; and then the wind blew, and the 
waves turned their white side outward. But when the clouds gleamed 
rod and tho winds slept, the sea looked like a rose leal*; sometimes ilr 
became green, sometimes white. But however quietly it might rest, 
there was still a slight motion on the shore ; tho water rose gently like 
the hreast of a sleeping child. 

When the sun was just about to set, Eliza saw eleven wild swans, 
with crowns on their heads, flying towards the land : they swept along 
one after the other, so that they Jooktjd like a long white band. Then 
Eliza descended the slope and hid herself behind a bush. The swans 
alighted near her and Happed their great white wings. 

As soon as tho sun had disappeared beneath the water, the swans’ 
feathers fell off, and eleven hamlsorne Princes, Eliza’s brothers, stood 
there. 8he uttered a loud cry, for although they were greatly altered, 
she knew' and felt that it must be they. ‘ And she sprang into their 
anns and called them by their name.s ; and the Princes felt supremely 
happy when Ahoy saw their little sister again ; and they knew her, 
though she was now tall aiid beautiful. Tliey smiled and wept ; and 
soon they understood how c*ruel their stepmother had been to them all. 

“We brothers,” said tlie eldest, “ fly about as wild sw'ans as long as 
the sun is in the sky, but directly it sinks dow n we receive our human 
form again. Therefore we must always takc< care that we have a resting- 
place for our feet w hen the sun sets ; for if at that moment we were 
flying up towards the clouds, we should sink down into the deep as men- 
We.do not dw'ell here : there lies a land just as fair as this beyond the sea. 
But the way thither is long ; we must cross the great sea, and on our 
path there is no island where we could pass the night, only a little rock 
stands forth in the midst of tho waves; it is but just large enough that 
w'O can rest upon it close to oach other. If the sea is rough, the foam 
spurts far over us, but <ve thank God for the rock. There we pass the 
night in our human form ; but for this rock we could never visit our be- 
loved native land, for w'o require two of the longest days in the year for 
our journey. Only once iti each year is it granted to us to visit our 
home. For eleven days we may stay here and fly over the great wood, 
from whence we can see the palace in which we were born and in which 
our father lives, and the high church tower, beneath whose shade our 
mother lies buried. Here it seems to us as though the bushes and trees ^ 
were our relatives ; here the wdld horses career across the steppe, as wo ' 
have seen them do in our childhood ; here the charcoal-burner sings the 
old songs to which we danced os cbilcb^n ; here is our fatherland : hither 
we f(H;l ourselves drawn, and here we have found you, our dear little 
sister. Two days more we may stay here ; then we must aw^ across 
the sea to a glorious land, but which is not our native land. How con 
ji we bear you away ? we have neither ship nor«boat.” 



ELIZA AED JIEB BliOTHEJtS, THE SWAE8. 


** In what way I releone you ? ” ashed the sister ; and thqr'con- 
versed nearly the whole night, only slumbering for a few hours. 

She was awakened the rustling of the swans’ wings abpve her head. 
Her brethenF were ogam enchanted, and they Hew iir wide circles and at 
laat far away ; but one of them, the youngest, remained behind, and the 
’■Sran laid his head in her lap, and she stroked his wings ; and the whole 
day they rem&ined together. Towards evening the othm came back, 
and whmi the sun had gone down they stood there in their own shapes. 

To-morrow we fly Sir away from here, and cauot come back until a 
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whole year has gone by. But we cannot leave you thus i Have you 
courage to come with us ? My arm is strong enough to carry you in 
the wood ; and should not all our wings be strong enough to iiy with 
you over the sea ? ” 

Yes, take me with you,” said Eliza, 

The whole night they were occupied in weaving a net of the pliable 
willow bark and tough reeds ; and it was great and strong. On this net 
Eliza lay down ; and when the sun rose, and her brothers were changed 
into wild swans, they seized the net with their beaks, and flew with 
their beloved sister, who was still asleep, high up towards the clouds. 
The sunbeams fell exactly upon her face, so one of the swans flew over 
her head, that his broad wings might overshadow her. 

They were far away from the shore when Eliza awoke : she w^as still 
dreaming, so strange Sid it appear to her to bi* carried high through the 
air and over the sea. By her side lay a branch w^ith beautiful ripe 
berries and a bundle of sweet-tasting roots. The youngest of the 
brothers had collected them and placed them there for her. She smiled 
at him thankfully, for she recognized him ; he it was who flew over her 
and shaded her with his wings. 

They were so high that the greatest ship they descried beneath them 
seemed like a white seagull lying upon the waters. A great cloud 
stood behind them — it was a perfect mountain ; and u])on it Eliza saw 
her own shadow and those of the eleven swans ; there they flew on, 
gigantic in size. Hero was a picture, a more splendid one than she had 
ever yet seen. But as tho sun rose higher and the cloud was left farther 
behind them, the 'floating shadowy images vanished away. 

The whole day they flew onward through the air, like a whirring 
arrow, but their flight was slower than it was wont to be, for they bad 
their sister to carry. Bad weather came on ; the evening drew near ; 
Eliza looked anxiously at the setting sun, for the lonely rock in the 
ocean could not be seen. It seemed to her as if the swans beat the air 
more strongly with ttieir wings. Alas ! she was the cause that they did 
not advance fast enough. When the sun went down, they must become 
men and fall into the sea and drown. Then she prayedf a prayer from 
the depths of her heart ; but still she could descry no rock, the dark 
clouds came nearer in a great black threatening body, rolliM forward 
like a mass of lead, and the lightning burst forth, flash upon flash. 

Now the sun just touched the margin of the sea, Eliza’s heart trem- 
bled. Then the swans darted downwards, so swiftly that she thought 
they were falling, but they paused again. The sun was half hidd^ 
below the water. And now lor the first time she saw the little rock 


beneath her, and it looked no larger than a seal might look, thrusting his 
head forth :^m the water. The sun sank very fast ; at last it ^peared 
only like a star ; and then her foot touched the firm land, son 
was extinguished like the last spark in a piece of burned paper; her 
brothers were standing around her^ arm in arm, but there was not more 
than just enough room for her and for them. . The sea beat against the 
/>^k and went over^ner like small ruin ; the sky glowed in continaal 
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fire, and peal on peal the thunder rolled ; but aiater and brothers hi^d 
each other by the hand and sang psalms, firom 'which they gained com- 
fort and courage. 

In the morning twilight the air was pure and calm. As soon as the 
sun rose the swans flew away with Eliza from the island. The sea still 
, ran high, and when they soared up aloft, the white foam looked like 
millions of white swans swimming upon the water. 

When the sun mounted higher, Eliza saw before her, half floating in 
the air, a mountainous country with shining massos of ice on its water, 
and in the midst of it rose a castle, apparently a mile long, with row* 
above row of elegant columns, while beneath waved the palm woods 
and bright flowers as large as mill-wheels. She asked ii* this was the 
country to which they were bound, but tbe swans shook their heads, 
for what she beheld was the gorgeous, ever-changing palace of Eata 
Morgana, and into this they might bring no human being. As Eliza 
gazed at it, mountains, woods, and castle fell down, and twenty proud 
churches, all nearly alike, with high tow^ers and pointed windows, stood 
before them. She fancied she heard the organs sounding, but it was the 
sea she heard. When she w^as quite near the churches they changed to 
a fleet sailing beneath her, but when she looki^d down it was only a 
sea mist gliding over the ocean. Tims she had a continual change before 
her eyes, till at lust she saw the real land#to which they were b6und. 
There arose the most glorious blue mountains, with cedar forests, cities, 
and palaces. Long before the sun went down she sat on the rock, in 
front of a great cave overgrown with delicate green trailing plants look-* 
ing like embroidered carpets. 

‘“Now we shall see what you will dream of here to-night,** said the 
youngest brother ; an.d he showed her to her bed-chamber. 

“ Heaven grant that I may dream of a way to release you,** she replied. 

And this thought possessed her mightily, and she prayed ardently for 
help ; yes, even in her sleep she continued to pray. Then it seemed to 
her as if she were flying high in the air to tW cloudy palace of P'ata 
Morgana ; and the fairy came out to meet her, beautiful and radiant ; 
and yet the fairy was quite like the old woman who had gi^ii her the 
berries in the wood, and had told her of the swans with golden crow'us 
on their heads. 

“ Your brothers can be released,” said she. “ But have you courage 
and perseverance ? Certainly, water is softer than your delicate hands, 
and yet it changes the shape of stones ; but it feels not the pain that 
your fingers will feel ; it has no heart, and cannot suflor the agony and 
torment you will have to endure. Do you see the stiuging-nettle which 
I hold in my hand? Many of the same kind, grow around the cave 
in which you sleep : those only, and those that grow upon churchyard 
groves, are serviceable, remember that Those you must pluck, though 
they will bum your hands into blisters. Break these nettles to pieces' 
with your feet, and you will have flax ; of this you must plait and weave 
tieven shirts of mad with k>ng sleeves; throw these over tbe eleven 
swans, and the charm will be broken. But rehoUect well, from the 
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moment you begin this work until it is finished, even though it should 
take years to aceomplish, you must not speak. The first word you 
utter will pierce your brothers’ hearts like a deadly dagger. Their lives 
hang on your tongue. Keinember all this I ” 

A nd .'^he touched her hand with the nettle ; it was like a burning fire, 
and Eliza woke with the smart. Tt was broad daylight ; and close by 
the spot where she had slept lay a nettle like the one she had seen in 
her dream. She fell upon her knees and prayed gratefully, and went 
fortli from the cave to begin her work. 

AVith her delicate hands she groped among the ugly nettles. These 
stung like fire, burning great blisters on her arms and hands ; but she 
thought she would bt?ar it gladly if she could only release her dear 
brothers. Then she bruised every nettle with her bare feet and plaited 
the green flax. 

When the sun had set her brothers came, and they were frightened 
when they found her dumb. They thought it was some new sorcery of 
their wicked stc'pmolher’s ; but when they saw her hands, they under- 
stood what she was doing for their sake, and the youngest brother wept. 
And wliere liis tears dropped she felt no more pain, and the burning 
blisters vanished. 

She passed the night at her work, for she could not sleep till she 
had delivered her dear brotl.ers. The whole of the following day, while 
the 8^van8 were away, she sat in solitude, but never had time flown so 
quickly with her as now. One shirt of mail was already finished, and 
how sfie began the second. 

Then a hunting horn sounded among the hills, and she was struck 
with fear, I'he noise came nearer and nearer ; she heard the barking 
dogs, and timidly she fled into the cave, bound into a bundle the nettles 
she had collected and prepared, and sat upon the bundle. 

Immediately a great dog came bounding out of the ravine, and then 
another^ and another: they barked loudly, ran back, and then came 
again. Only a few minutes had gone before all the huntsmen stood 
before the cave, and the handsomest of them was the King of the coun- 
try. He came forward to Eliza, for he had never seen a more beautiful 
maiden. 

How did you come hither, you delightful child ? ” he asked. 

Eliza shook her head, for she might not speak— ^it would cost her 
brothers their deliverance and their lives. And she hid her hands under 
her apron, so that the King might not see what she was suffering. 

“ Come with me,” said he, ” You cannot stop here. If you are as 
good as you are beautiful, 1 will dress you in velvet and silk, and place 
the golden crown on your head, and you shall dwell in my richest castle, 
and rule.” ' 

And then he lifted her on his horse. She wept and wrung her hands ; 
but the King said, 

“ 1 only wish for vour happiness : one day you will thank me for this.” 

And then he gallopped away among the mountams with her on his 
horse, and the hunter^gallopp^ at their heels. 
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When the eun went down, the fair ref^al city lay before them, with 
its churches and cupolas ; and the King led her into the castle, where 
great fountains plashed in the lofty marble halls, and where walls and 
ceilings w^ere covered with glorious pictures. But she had no eyes for 
all. this — she only wept and iiiourned. Passively she let the women 
put royal robes upon her, and w^eave pearls in her hair, and draw dainty 
gloves over her blistered fingers. 

When she stood there in full array, she was dazzlingly beautiful, so 
that the Court bowled deeper than ever. And the King chose her for 
his bride, although the archbishop shook his head and whispered that 
the beauteous fresh maid was certainly^ witch, who blinded the eyes 
and led astray the heart of the King. 

But the King gaVe no ear to this, but ordered that the music should 
sound, and the costliest dishes should be si^fv'^ed, and the most beautiful 
maidens should dance before them. And she w'os led through fragrant 
gardens into gorgeous halls; but never a smile came upon' her lips or 
shone in her eyeS: there she stood, a picture of grief. Then the King 
opened a little chamber close by, where she was to sleep. Tliis cham- 
ber W'as decked with S])lendid green tapestry, and completely resembled 
the cave in which she had been. On the iloor lay the bundle of flax 
which fllie had prepared from the nettles, and under the ceiling hung the 
shirt of mail she had completed. All thes<f things one of the huntsmen 
had brought with him as curiosities. 

“ Here you may dream yourself back in your former home,” said the 
King. “ Jlere is the w ork which occupied you there, and now, in the 
midst of all your splendour, it will amuse you to think of that time.” 

When Eliza saw this that lay so near her lieart, a smile played round 
her mouth and the crimson blood came hack into her cheeks. She 
thought of her brothers* deliverance, and kissed the King’s hand; and 
he pressed her to his heart, and caused the marriage least to be an- 
nounced by all the church bells. The beautiful dumb girl out of tlie 
wood became the Queen of the country. 

Then the archbishop whispered evil words into the Kinfj,’s ear, but 
they did not sink into the King’s heart. The marriage was to take 
place ; the archbishop himself was obliged to place the crown on her 
head, and with wricked spite he pressed the narrow circlet so tightly 
upon her brow that it pained her. But a heavier ring lay close around 
her heart — sorrow for her brothers ; she did not feel the bodily pain. 
Her mouth was duir.b, for a single word would cost her brothers their 
lives, but her eyes glowed with love for the kind, handsome King, who 
did everything to rejoice her. She loved him with her w'hole heai^, 
more and more every day. Oh that she bad been able to confide in 
him and to tell him of her grief! But she w^as compelled to be dumb, 
and to finish her work in silence. Therefore at night she crept away 
from his side, and went quietly into the little chamber which was deco* 
rated like the cave, ana wove one shirt of mail after another. But 
when she began the seventh she had no flax left. 

She knew that in the churchyard nettles v^re growing that she 
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could use ; but she must pluck tbem Herself, and how was she to go* out 
there ? 

Oh, what is the pain in my fingers to the torment my heart en- 
dures thought she. 1 must venture it, and help will not be denied 
me!’* 

With a trembling heart, as though the deed she purposed doing had 
been evil, she crept into the gsfrden in the moonlight night, and went 
through the lanes and through the deserted streets to the churchyard. 
There, on one of the broadest tombstones, she saw sitting a circle of 
lamias. These hideous wretches took oiT their ragged gdrmenis, as if 
they were going to bathe ; thep with their skinny fingers they clawed 
open the fresh graves, and with fiendish greed they snatched up the 
corpses and ate the flesh. Eliza was obliged to pass* close by tliicm, and 
they fastened their evil glances upon her ; but she prayed silently, and 
collected the burning nettles, and carried them into the castle. 

Only one person had seen her, and that was the archbishop. He 
was awake while others slept. Now he felt sure his opinion was correct, 
that all was not as it should be with the Queen ; she was a witch, and 
thus she liad bewitched the King and the whole people. 

In secret he told the King what he had seen and what he feared ; 
and when the hard words came from his tongue, the pictures of saints 
in the cathedral shook their heads, as though they could have said, “ It 
is not so! Eliza is innocent!” But the archbishop interpreted this 
difll’erently — he thought they were bearing witness against her, and. 
shaking their heads at her sinfulness. Then two heavy tears rolled 
down the King’s cheeks ; ho went home with doubt in his heart, and at 
night protended to be asleep ; but no quiet sleep came upon his eyes, 
for he noticed that Eliza got up. Every night she did this, and each 
time he followed her silently, and saw how she disappeared from her 
chamber. 

Prom day to day his face became darker. Eliza saw it, but did not 
understand the reason ; but it frightened her — and what did she not 
Bufier in her heart for her brothers ? Her hot tears flowed upon the 
royal velvet and purple ; they lay there like sparkling diamonds, and 
all who saw the splendour wished they were Queens. In the meantime 
she had almost finished her work. Only .one shirt of mail was still to 
be completed, but she had no flax left, and not a single nettle. Once 
more, for the last time, therefore, she must go to the churchyard, only 
to pluck a few hands-full. She thought with terror of this solitary wan- 
dering and pf the horrible lamias, but her will was firm as her trust in 
Providence. 

Eliza went on, but the King and the archbishop foUot^ed her. They 
saw her vanish into the clitirchyard through we wicket gate; and 
when they drew near, the lamias were sitting upon the gravestones 
as Eliza had seeit them ; and the King turned aside, for he fisneied 
her among them, whose head had rested against his breast that very 
evening, 

“ The people must ^ondemn her,” said he. 
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And ihe people condemned her to suffer death by fire. 

Out of tne gorgeous regal halls she was led into a dark damp cell, 
where the wind whistled through the grated window ; instead of velvet 
and silk they gave her the bundle of nettles whi^ she had collected : 
on this she could lay her head ; and the hard burning coats of mail 
whitdi she had woven were to be her coverlet. But nothing could have 
been given her that she liked better. Sho resumed her work and prayed. 
Without, the street boys were singing jeering songs about her, and not 
h. soul comforted her with a kind w'ord. 

But toaTirds evening there came the whirring of swans’ wrings close 
by the grating — it was the youngest of her brothers. He had found 
fais sister, and she sobbed aloud with joy, though she knew that the 
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approaching night would probably be the last she had to live. But now 
the work was almost finished, and her brothers were here. 

Now came the archbishop, to stay with her in her last hour, for he 
bad promised the King to do so. And she shook her head, and with 
looks and gestures she begged him to depart, for in this night she must 
finish her work, or else all would be in vain, all her tears, her pain, 
and her sleepless nights. The archbishop withdrew uttering evil words 
against her ; but poor Eliza knew she was innocent, and continued her 
work. 

It was still twilight ; not till an hour afterwards would the sun ijse. 
And the eleven brothers stood at the castle gate, and demanded to be 
brought before the King. That could not be, they were told, for it was 
still almost night ; the King was asleep, and might not be disturbed'. 
Th^ begged, they threatened, and the sentries came, yes, even the King 
. hiomlf came out, and asked what was the melting of this. At that 
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moment the sun rose, and no more were the brothers to be seen, but 
eleven wild swans flew away over the castle. 

All the people came flocking out at the town gate, for they wanted 
to see the witch burned. The old horse drew the cart on which she sat. 
They had put upon her a garment of coarse sackcloth. Her lovely hair 
hung loose about her beautiful head ; her cheeks were as pale as cfeatji ; 
and her lips moved silently, while her fingers were engaged with the 
green flax. Even on the way to death she did not interrupt the work 
she had begun ; the ten shirts of mail lay at her feet, and she wrought 
at the eleventh. The mob derided her. 

“ Look at the red witch, how she mutters I She has no hymn-book 
in her hand ; no, there she sits with her ugly sorcery — tear it in a thou- 
sand pieces !*’ 

And they all pressed upon her, and wanted to tear up the shirts of 
mail. Then eleven wild swans came flying up, and sat round about her 
on the cart, and beat with their wings ; and the mob gave way before 
them, terrified, 

“ That is a sign from heaven ! She is certainly innocent ! ** whispered 
many. But they did not dare to say it aloud. 

Now the execution(ir aeized her by the hand; then she hastily threw 
the eleven shirts over the swans, and immediately eleven handsome 
Princes stood there. But Vhe youngest had a swan’s wing instead 
of an arm, for a sleeve was wanting to his shirt — she had not quite 
finished it. 

“ Now I may speak V* she said. ** I am innocent !” 

And the people who saw what happened bowed before her as before 
a saint ; but she sank lifeless into her brothers* arms, such on efiect had 
suspense, anguish, and pain had upon her. 

** Yes, slie is innocent,” said the eldest brother. 

And now he told eveiy thing that had talien place ; and while he spoke 
a fragrance arose as of millions of roses, for every piece of faggot in 
the pile had taken root and was sending forth shoots ; and a fragrant 
hedge stoocL^there, tall and great, covered with red roses, and at the top 
a flower, white and shining, gleaming like a star. This flower the King 
plucked and placed in Eliza’s bosom ; and she awoke with peace and 
nappiness in her heart. 

And all the church bells rang of themseives, and the birds came in 
great flocks. And back to the castle such a marriage procession was 
held as no Sing had ever seen. 
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The storks tell their little ones very many stories, all of the moor 
and the marsh. These stories arc generally ada})te.d to the age and 
capacity of the hearers. The youngest are content if they are told 
“ Kribble-krabble, ])lurro-murre ” as a story, and find it charming; but 
the older ones 'vvarit something with a deeper meaning, or at any rate 
something relating to tlie family. Of the two oldest and longest stories 
that have been preserved among tlie storks, we are only acquainted with 
one, namely, that of Moses, who was exposed by his mother on the 
banks of the and whom the King’s daughter found, and who after- 
wards became a great man and a prophot. That history is^very well 
known. 

The second is not known yet, perhaps because it is quite an inland 
story. It has b(?en handed down from mouth to mouth, from stork- 
mamma to stork-mamma, for thousand.s of years, and each of them has 
told it better and better ; and now toe ’ll tell it best of all. 

The first 8tork ])air who told the story liad their summer residence 
on the wooden house of the Viking, whi^ lay by the wild moor in 
Wendsyssel : that is to say, if we are to speak out of the abundance of 
our knowledge, hard by the great moor in the circle r)f Tljbrring, high 
up by the Skagen, the most northern point of Jutland. Tlie wilderness 
there is still a great wide moor-heath, about which we can read in the 
official description of districts. It is said that in old times there was 
here a sea, whose bottom was upheaved ; now the moorland extends for 
miles on all sides, surrounded by damp meadows, and unsteady shaking 
swamp, and turfy moor, with bmoberrics and stunted trees. Mists are 
almost always hovering over this region, which, seventy years ago was 
still inhabited by the wolves. It is certainly rightly called the “ wild 
moor;’* and one can easily think how dreary and lonely it^must have 
been, and how much marsh and lake there was here a thousand years ago. 
Yes, in detail, exactly the same things were seen t!hen that may yet be 
beheld. The reeds had the same height, and bore the same kind of long 
leaves and bluish-brown feathery plumes that they bear now ; the birch 
stood there, with its white bark and its fine loosely-hanging leaves, just 
as now ; and as regards the living creatures that dwelt hero — why, the 
fly wore its gauzy dress of the same cut that it wears now, and the 
favourite colours of the stork were white picked out with black, and red 
stockings. The people certainly wore coats of a different cut from those 
they now wear; but whoever stepped out on the shaking moorland, bo 
be huntsman or follower, master or 'servant, met with the same fate a 
thousand years agq that he would meet with to-day. He sank and went 
down to the Marsh King, asi» they called him, who ruled below in the 
mat moorland empire. They also called him ^ungel King ; but we 
nke the name Marsh King better, and by that ye ’ll call him, as the. 
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storks did. Veir little is known of ike Marsh King’s rule ; but perhaps 
that is a good thing. 

In the neighbonrhood of the moorland, hard by the great arm of the 
German Ocean and the Cattegat, which is called the LiimQorden, lay 
the wooden house the Viking, with its stone water-tight cellars, with 
its tower and its three projecting storeys. On the roof the Stork had 
built his nest, and Stork-mamma there hatched the eggs, and felt sure 
that her hatching would come to something. 

One evening Stdrk-papa stayed out very long, and when he came 
home he lo6ked very bustling and important. 

“ I ’ve something very terrible to tell you,” he said to the Stork- 
mamma: 

“ Let that be,” she replied. ‘‘ Hemember that I ’m hatching the eggs, 
and you might agitate me, and 1 might do ilietn a mischief.” 

“You must know it,” he continued. “She has arrived here — the 
daughter of our host in Egypt — she has dared to undertake the journey 
here — and she ’s gone ! ” 

“ She w'ho came from the race of the fairies ? Oh, tell me all about 
it ! You know I can’t bear to be kept long in suspense when I ’m 
hatching eggs.” 

“You see, mother, she believed in what the doctor said, and you 
told me true. She believed* that the moor flowers would bring healing 
to her sick father, and she has flown hero in swan’s plumage, in company 
with the other Swan Princesses, who come to the North every year to 
renew their youth. She has come here, and she is gone ! ” 

“You are much too long-winded!” exclaimed the Stork-Mamma, 
“ and the eggs might catch cold. 1 can’t bear being kept in such sus- 
pense I ” 

“ I .have kept watch,” said the Stork-papa ; “ and to-night, when I 
went into the reeds — there where the marsh ground will bear me — ^three 
swans came. Something in their flight seemed to say to me, ^Look 
out I That ’s not altogether swan ; it ’s only swan’s feathers ! ’ Yes, 
mother, you have a feeling of intuition just as I have ; you can tell 
whether a thing is right or wrong.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied ; “ but tell me about the Princess. I ’m 
sick of hearing of the swan’s feathers.” 

“ Well, you know that in the middle of the moor there is something 
like a lake,” continued Stork-papa. “ You can see one comer of it if 
you niise yourself a little. There, by the reeds and the green mud, lay 
a great elder stump, and on this the three swans sat, flapping their 
wings and looking about them. One of them threw ofi* her plumage, 
and I immediately recognized her as our house Princess from Egypt! 
There she sat, with no covering but her long black hair. I heard W 
tell the others to pay good heed to the swan’s plumage, while she dived 
down into the water to pluck, the flowers which she fancied she saw 
growing there. The others nodded, and picked up the emply feather 
dress and took care of it. ‘ I wonder what th^ will do witii it thought 
L; and perhaps she ^ed herself the same question. ]f so, she got an 
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answer-* a very practical answer — for the two rose up and flew away 
with her swan’s plumage. * Do thou dive down ! * they cried ; ^ thou 
ahalt never see Egypt again! Bemain thou here in the moor!’ And 
BO saying, they tore the swan’s plumage into a thousand pieoet, so that 
the feathers whirled about like a 8now<*8tbrm ; and awajr they flew — the 
two faithless Princesses ! ” 

Why, that is terrible !” said Stork-mamma. I can’t bear to hear 
any more of it. But now tell me what happened next.” 

The Princess wept and lamented aloud. Her tears fell fast on the 
elder stump, and the latter moved, for it was not a regular elder stump, 
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but the Marsh King — ^he who lives and rules in the depths of the moor! 
I myself saw it — how the stump of the tree turned round, and ceased 
to be a tree stump ; long thin branches grew forth from it like arms. 
Then the poor child was terribly frightened, and sprang up to flee away* 
She hurried across to the green slimy ground ; but that cannot even 
carry me, much less her. She sank immediately, and the elder stump 
dived down too; and it was he who drew her down. Great black 
bubbles ipse up out of the moor-siime, and the last trace of both of 
them vanuhed when these burst. I^ow the Princess is buried in the 
wild moor, and never more wfll «he bear away a ^wor to Egypt. Tour 
heart would have bursty mother, if yon had seen i^” 
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“ You ought not to tell me anything of the kind at such a time as 
this,’* said Stork-marnma ; “ the eggs might suffer by it. The Princess 
will find some way of escape ; some one will come to help her. If it 
had been you or I, or one of our people, it would certainly have been 
all over with us.’* 

“ But I shall ga and look every day to see if anything happens,” said 
Stork-papa. 

And he was as good as his word. 

A long time had passed, when at last he saw a green stalk shooting 
up out of the deep inoor-ground. When it reached the siirlace a leaf 
spread out and unfolded itself broader and broader ; close by it, a bud 
came out. And one morning, wlum Stork-])apa flew over the stalk, the 
bud opened through the power of the strong sunbearns, and in the cup 
of the flow’er lay a beautiful child — a little girl — looking just as if she 
had risen out of the bath. The little oriu so closely resembled the 
Princess from Bgypt, that at the first nionu^nt the Stork thought it 
must be the Princess herself ; but, on second thoughts, it appeared 
more probable that it must be the daughter of the Princess and of the 
Marsh King; and that also explained her being placed in the cup of 
Ae w’ater-lily. 

“ But she* cannot possibly bo left lying there,’* thought Stork-papa ; 
“and in my nest there are 'so many persons already. But stay, 1 have 
a thought. The wife of the Viking has no children, and how often has 
she not wished for a little one ! People always say, * The stork has 
brought a little one;* and I will do so in earnest this time. I shall 
fly with the child to the Viking’s wife. What rejoicing there will be 
yonder ! ” 

And Stork-papa lifted the little girl out of the flower-cup, flew to 
the w’oodeu house, picked a hole with liis beak in the bladder-covered 
•window, laid the charming child on the bosom of the Viking’s wife, and 
then hurried up to the Stork-raamina, and told her wliat he had seen 
and done ; and tlie little Storks listened to the story, for they were big 
enough to^do so now^ 

“ So you see,” he concluded, “ the Princess is not dead, for she must 
have sent the little one up here ; and now that is provided for too.” 

“Ah, I said it would be so from the very beginning ! ” said the Stork- 
mamma ; “ but now think a little of your owm family. Our travelling 
time is drawing on ; sometimes 1 feel quite restless in my wings already. 
The cuckoo and the nightingale have started, and I heard the quails 
saying that they were going too, as soon as the wand was favourable. 
Our young ones will behave w ell at tlie exercising, or I am much de- 
ceived in them.” 

The Vikings wife was extremely glad when she woke next morning 
and found the charming infant lying in her arms. She kissed and 
caressed it, but it cried violently, aind struggled with its arms and legs, 
and did not seem rejoiced at all. .At length it cried itself to sleep, and 
there still aiyd tranquil, it looked exceedingly beautifuL The 
Viking’s wrife was inpbigh glee: she felt light in body and soul; her 
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heart leapt within her ; and it seemed to her as if her Imsband and his 
warriors, who were absent, must return quite as suddenly and unex- 
pectedly as the little one had come. 

Tlierefore she and tlio whole household bad enough to do in preparing 
everything for the reception of her lord. The long coloured curtains of 
tapestry, whi(;h she and her maids had worked, and on which they had 
woven pictures of their idols, Odin, Thor, and hViga, were hung up ; the 
slaves polished the old shields, that served as ornaments ; and cushions 
were 'placed on the benches, and diy wood laid on the fireplace in the 
midst of the liall, so that the llaine might be fanned up at a moment's 
notice. The Viking’s wife herself assisted in the work, so that towards 
evening she was very tired, and went to sleep quickly and lightly. 

"When she awoke towards morning, she was violently alarmed, for the < 
infant had vanished! JShe sprang from her .couch, lighted a pine torch, 
and searclicd all round about ; and, behold, in the part of the oed where 
slie had stretched her feet, lay, not the child, but a great ugly frog ! She 
was horror-struck at the sight, and seized a heavy stick to kill the frog ; 
hut the creature looked at )i(?r wdtli such strange mournful eyes, that 
she was not able to strike the blow. Ojice more she looked round the 
room — the frog uttered a low, wailing enm^, and she started, sprang 
from the coucli, and ran to the window' and opened it. At that moinoiit 
the sun shone forth, and flung its beams through the window on the 
<’oucli and on llie great frog; and siuldenTy it appeared as though the 
frog’s great mouth contracted and became small and red, and its limbs 
moved and stretched and became beautifully symmetrical, and it was no 
longer an ugly frog which lay there, but her ]>retiy cliild ! 

What is this ? ” she said. “ Have 1 had a bad dream ? Is it not my 
own lovely cherub lying there ? ” 

And she kissed and hugged it ; but the child struggled and fought 
like a little wild cat. 

Not on this day nor on the morrow did the Viking return, although 
he certainly was on his way home ; hut the wund was against him, for it 
blew towards the south, favourably for the storks, A good wind for 
one is a contrary wind for another. • 

"When one or two more days and nights had gone, the Viking’s wife 
clearly understood how the case was with her child, that a terrible power 
of sorcery was upon it. By day it was charming as an angel of light, 
though it had a wild, savage temper; but at night it became an ugly 
frog, quiet and mournful, with sorrowful eyes. Here were two natures 
changing inwardly as w^ell as outwardly with the sunlight. The rcjasori 
of this was tliat by day the child had the form of its mother, but the 
disposition of its father ; w'hile, on the contrary, at night the jjaternal 
descent became manifest in its bodily appearance, though the mind and 
heart of the mother then became dominant in the child. Who might 
be able to loosen this charm that wicked sorcery had w^orked ? 

The wife of the Viking lived in care and sorrow about it ; and yet her 
heart yearned towards the little creature, of whoso condition she felt 
she should not dar^ tell her husband on his re%im, for he would pro- 

* rr 
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bably, according to tbe custom which then prevailed, expose the child 
on the public highway, and let whoever listed take it away. The good 
Viking woman could not find it in her heart to allow this, and she 
therefore determined that the Viking should never see the child except 
by daylight. 

One morning the wings of storks were heard rushing over the roof; 
more than a hundred pairs of those birds had rested from their exercise 
during the previous night, and now they soared aloft, to travel south- 
wards. 

“All males here, and ready,” they cried; “and the Avives and chil- 
dren too.” 

“ How light we feel ! ” screamed the young Storks in chorus ; “ it 
seems to be creeping all over us, down into our very toes, as if we 
* were filled with frogs. Ah, how charming it is, travelling to foreign 
lands ! ” 

“ Mind you keep close to us during your flight,” said papa and mamma. 
“ Don’t use your beaks too much, for that tires the chest.” 

And the Storks flow away. 

At the same time the sound of the trumpets rolled across tlie heath, 
for the Viking had landed with his warriors; they were returning home, 
richly laden with spoil, from the Gallic coast, where the people, as in the 
land of the Britons, sang in frightened accents : 

•r 

“ Deliver ns from tho wild Northmen !’* 

And life and tumultuous joy came with them into the Viking’s castle 
on the moorland. The great mead-tub was brought into the ball, the 
pile of wood was set ablaze, horses were killed, and a great feast W’as to 
begin. The officiating priest sprinkled the slaves with the warm blood; 
tbe fire crackled, the smoke rolled along beneath the roof ; but they 
were accustomed to that. Guests were invited, and received handsome 
gifts : all feuds and all malice were forgotten. And the company drank 
deep, and threw the bones of the feast in each others’ faces, and this 
was considered a sign of good humour. The bard, a kind of minstrel, 
but who was also a warrior, and had been on tlie expedition with the 
rest, sang them a song, in which they heard all their warlike deeds 
praised, and everything remarkable was specially noticed. Every verse 
ended with the burden : 

“Ooods and gold, friends and foes will die; every man must one day die 
But a famous name will never die ! ” 

And with that they beat upon their shields, and liammered the table 
in glorious fashion with bones and laiives. 

llie Viking’s wife sat upon the high seat in the open hall. She wore 
a silken dress and golden armlets, and great amber beads : she was in 
her costliest garb. And the bard mentioned her in his song, and sang 
of the rich treasure she had brought her rich husband. The latter was 
delighted with the beautiful child, which she had seen in the day-time 
in all its lovelinesd ; aiyl the savage ways of the little creature pleased 
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him eBpeciqll j. He declared that the girl might grow up to he a stately 
heroine, strong and detesmined as a man. She would not wink her 
eyes when a practised hand cut off her eyebrows with a sword by way 
of a jest. • 

The full mead-barrel was emptied, and a fresh one brought in, for 
these were people who liked to enjoy all things plentifully. The old 
proverb was ibdeed well known, which says, “ The cattle know when 
they should quit the pasture, but a foolish man knoweth not the measure 
of his own appetite.” Yes, they knew it well eimugh ; but one inowa 
one thing, ana one does another. They also knew that even the wel- 
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come guest becomeB wearisome when he sitteth long in the house ; 
but for 'all that they sat still, for pork and mead are good things ; and 
there was high carousing, and at night the bondmen slept among the 
warm ashes, and dipped their fingers in the fat grease and licked them. 
Those were glorious times ! 

Once more in the year the Viking sallied forth, though the storms of 
autumn already began to roar : he went with his warriors to the shores 
of Britain, for he declared that was but an excursion across the water ; 
and his wife stayed at home with the little girl. And thus much is cer- 
tain, that the poor lady soon got to love the frog with its gentle eyes 
and its sorrowful sighs, almost better than the pretty child that bit and 
beat all around her. 

The rough damp mist of autumn, which devours the leaves of the 
forest, had already descended upon thicket and heath. “ Birds feather- 
less,** as they colled the snow, flew in thick masses, and the winter was 
coming on fast. The sparrows took possession of the storks’ nests, and 
talked about the absent proprietors according to their fashion ; but these 
— the Stork-i)air, with all tnc young ones — what had become of them ? 

The Storks were now in the land of Egypt, where the sun sent forth 
warm rays, as it does here on a fine midsummer day. Tamarinds and 
acacias bloomed in the country all around ; the crescent of Maliomet 
glittered from the cupolas of the temples, and on the slender towers 
sat many a stork-pair resting after the long journey. Great troops 
divided the nests. Wit close together on venerable p^lars and in fallen 
temple arches of forgotten cities. The date-palm mted up its screen as 
if it would be a sunwade ; the greyish-white pyramids stood like masses 
of shadow in the clear air of the &r desert, where the ostrich ran his 
swift career, and the lion gazed with his great grave eyes at the marble 
sphinx which lay half buried in the sand. The waters of the Nile had 
fallen, and the whole river bed was crowded with frogs ; and this spectacle 
was just according to the taste of the Stork family. The young Storks 
thought it, was optical illusion, thev found everything so glorious. 

“ Yes, it ’s delightful here ; and it ’s always like this in our worm 
country,” said the Stork-mamma. 

And the young ones felt quite frisky on the strength of it 

“ Is there anything more to he seen ?’* they asked. “Are we to go 
much farther into the country 

“ There ’s nothing further to be seen,” answered Stork-mamma. “ Be- 
hind this delightful region there are luxuriant forests, whose branches 
are interlaced with one another, while prickly climbin§^ plants close up 
the paths — only the elephant can force a way for himself with his great 
feet ; and the snakes are too big and the lizards too quick for us. Il 
you go into the desert, you ’ll get your eyes full of sand when thexe^s 
a light breeze, but when it fbloiins great guns you ipay get into the 
middle of a pillar of sand. Xt is ^st to stay here, where there are teoge 
and locusts. 1 shall |^ay here, and you shall stay too.” 

. And there they reyiidned. The parents sat iu the nest on the Amiet 
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iuiuaret, and rested, and yet were busily employed smoothing and clean* 
ing their feathers, and whetting their beahs against their red stockings. 
Now and then they stretched out their necks, and bowed gravely, and 
lifted their heads, with their high foreheads and fine smooth feathers, 
and looked very clever with their brown eyes. The female young ones 
strutted about in the juicy reeds, looked slily at the other young storks, 
made acquaintances, and swallowed a frog at every third step, or rolled 
a little snake to and fro in their bills, which they thought became them 
well, and, moreover, tasted nice. The male young ones began a quarrel, 
beat each other with their wings, struck with their beaks, and even 
pricked each other till the blood came. And in this way sometimes one 
couple was betrothed, and sometimes another, of the young ladies and 
gentlemen, and that was just what they wanted, and their chief object 
iu life : then they took to a new nest, and began new quarrels, for in 
hot countries people are generally hot tempered and passionate. But it 
was ]dea8ant for all that, and the old people especially were much re- 
joiced, for all that young people do seems to suit them well. There was 
sunshine every day, and every day plenty to ent, and nothing to think 
of but pleasure. But in the rich castle at the Egyptian host’s, as they 
called him, there was no pleasure to be found. 

The rich mighty lord reclined on his divan, in the midst of the great 
hiill of the many-coloured walls, looking as he were sitting in a tulip ; 
but he was stiff' and powerless in all his limbs, and lay stretched out like 
a mummy. His family and servants surrounded him, for he was* not 
dead, though one could not exactly say that he was alive. The healing 
moor floAver from the North, which was to have been found and brought 
home by her who loved him best, never appeared. His beauteous young 
daughter, who had flown in the swan’s plumage over sea and land to the 
far North, was never to come back. “ She is dead !” the two returning 
Swan-maidens had said, and they had concocted a complete story, which 
ran as follows : » 

We three together flew high in the air: a hunter saw us, and shot 
his arrow at us ; it struck our young companion and friend, and slowly, 
singing her farewell song, she sank down, a dying swan, into the wood- 
land lake. By the shore of the lake, under a weeping birch tree, we 
laid her in the cool earth. But we had our revenge. We bound fire 
under tie wings of the swallow who had her nest beneath the hunts- 
man’s thatch ; the house burst into flames, the huntsman was burned in 
the house, and the glare shone over the sea as far as the hanging birch 
beneath which she sleeps. Never will she return to the land of Egypt.” 

And then tbe,two wept. And when Stork-papa heard the story, he 
clapped with his beak so that it could be heard a long way ofi*. 

“ Treachery and lies ! ” he cried. “ I should like to run my beak 
deep into thw chests.” 

" And perhajps break it oflT,” interposed the Stork-mamma ; “ and then 
you would look well. Think first of yourself, and then of your family, 
and all the rest does not concern you.” % 

But to-morrow I shall seat myself at the edgp of the open cupola, 
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when the wise and learned men assemble to consult on the side man's 
state ; perhaps they ;nay come a little nearer the truth.” 

Aud the learned and wise men came together and spoke a great deal, 
out of which the Stork could make no sense — and it had no result, 
either for the sick man or for the daughter in the swampy waste. But 
fV)r all that we may listen to what the people said, ibr w^e have to listen 
to a great deal of talk in the world. 

But then it will be an advantage to hear what went before, and in 
this case we are well informed, for we know' just as much about it as 
Stork-papa. 

“ Love gives life ! the highest love gives the highest life ! Only 
through love can hia life bo ])reserved.” 

That is wdiat they all said, and the learned men said it was very 
cleverly and beautifully spoken. 

“ That is a beautiful ihouglit !” Stork-papa said iminediately. 

“ 1 don’t quite understand it,” Stork -mamma replied ; “ aud that ’s 
not my fault, but the fault of the thought. But let it be as it will, 
1 ’vc something else to think of.” 

And now tlie learned men had spoken of love to this one and that 
one, and of the diflerenee between the love of one’s neighbour and love 
between parents and chfldven, of the love of plants for the light, when 
the sunbeam kisses the ground and the germ springs forth from it, — 
everything was so fully and elaborately exj)lained that it was quite 
impossible for Stork-papa to take it in, much less to repeat it. He felt 
quite wa'ighed down with thought, and half shut his eyes, and the whole 
of the following day he stood thoughtfully upon one leg ; it was quite 
heavy for him to carry, all that learning. . 

But one thing Stork-papa understood. All, high and low, had spoken 
out of their inmost liearis, and said that it w'as a great misfortune for 
thousands of people, yes, for the whole country, that this man was lying 
rick, and could not get well, and that it would spread joy and pleaaure 
abroad if ho should recover. But where grew the flower that could 
restore him to health ? They liad all searclieJ for it, consulted learned 
books, the twinkling stars, the weather and the wind : they had made 
inquiries in every byway of w'hich they could think ; and at length the 
wiso men and the learned men had said, as we have already told, that 
** Love begets life — will restore a father’s life and on this occasion they 
had surpassed themselves, and said more than they understood. They 
repeated it, and wrote down os a recipe, “ Love begets life.” But how 
was the thing to be prepared according to the recipe ? that was a point 
they could not get over. At last they were decided upon the point that 
help must come by means of the Princess, through her who clave to her 
father with her whole soul ; and at last a method had been devised 
whereby help could be procured in this dilemma^ Yes, it was already 
more than a year ago since the Ifrincess had sallied forth by night, when 
the brief rays of thftnew moon were waning : she had gone out to the 
marble sphinx, had ^akeu the dust from her sandals, and gone onward 
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through the long passage which leads into the midst of one of the great 
pyramids, where one of the mighty Kings of antiquity, surrounded by 
pomp and treasure, lav swathed in mummy cloths. There she was to 
incline her ear to the orcast of the dead King ; for thus, said the wise 
men, it should be made manifest to her wliere she might find life and 
health for her father. *She had fulfilled all thase injunctions, and had 
seen in a vision that she was to bring home firam the deep lake in the 
northern moorland — the veiy plaoe Iim been acdhratel j describe to hot 
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— the lotos flower which grows in the depths of the waters, and then 
her father would regain health and strength. 

And therefore she had gone forth iu the swan’s plumage out of the 
land of Egypt to the open heath, to the woodland moor. And the Stork- 
papa and Stork-mamma knew all this; and now we also know it more 
accurately than we knew it before. We know that the Marsh King had 
drawn her down to liimself, and know that to her loved ones at home 
she is dead ftn* eviT. Oix^ of the wisest of them said, as the kStork-mamma 
said too, “ She will nmiiago to help herself;” and at last they quieted 
their minds with that, and resolved to wait and see what would happen, 
for they knew of jiothing better that they could do. 

“ I 'flhould like to take aw'siy the swan’s feathers from the two faithless 
Princesses,” said the Stork-pa])a ; “ then, at any rate, they will not be 
able to fly up again to the wud nir)or and do mischief. ,1*11 hide the two 
swan-featluT suits up there, till somebody has occasion for them.” 

“ But where do you intend to hide them ? ” asked Siork-mauuna. 

“ Up in oar nest iu the moor,” answered he. ‘‘ 1 and our young ones 
will take turns in carrying them up ponder on our rt‘tuin, and if that 
should prove too difficult for us, there are j^aces enough on the way' 
where wc can conceal them till our next journey. Certainly, on© suit 
of swan’s feathers would be «nough for the Princess, hut two are always 
better. In those northern countries no one can have too many wraps.” 

“ No one will thank you for it,” quoth Stork-mamma ; “ but you ’re the 
master.. Except at breeding-time, I have nothing to say.” 

In the Viking’s castle by the wild moor, whither the Storks bent their 
flight when the spring a[)pro«‘xched, they bad given the little girl the 
name of Helga ; hut this name was too soft for a temj)er like tlmt which 
was associated with her be^auteous form. Every month this temper 
showed itself in sharpiT outlines ; and in the course of years — during 
which the Storks made the same journey over and over again, in autumn 
to the Nile, in spring back to the moorland lake— the cliild grew to bo 
a great girl ; and Imfore people were aware of it, she was a beautiful 
maiden in her sixteentli year. The shell was splendid, but the kernel 
was harsh and hard ; and she was hard, as indeed were most people in 
those daih, gloomy timesi It was a pleasure to her to splash about with 
her white hands in the blood of the horse that had been slain in sacriffee. 
In her wild mood she hit off the neck of the black cock the priest was 
about to ofier up ; and to her father she said in perfect seriousness, 

“ If thy enemy should pull down the roof of thy house, while thou 
wert sleeping in careless safety ; if I felt it or heard it, I urould not 
wake thee even if I had the power. I should never do it, for my ears 
still tingle with the blow that thou gavest me years ago — thou ! 1 have 
never forgotten it.” 

But tho Viking took her words in jest ; for, like all others, he was 
bewitched with her lyauty, and he knew not how temper and form 
eh^ged in Helga. w ithout a saddle she sat upon a horse, as if she 
‘f were part of it, while iV rushed along in full career ; nor would she spring 
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from the horae when it quah'elled and fought with other horses. Often 
she would tlurow lierself, in her clothes, from the high shore into the 
sea, and swim to meet the Viking when his boat steered near home ; and 
she cut her longest lock of hair, and twisted it into a string for her bow. 
“ Self-achieved is well-achieved,” she said. 

The Viking’s wife was strong of character and of will, according to the 
custom of the times ; but, compared to her daughter, she appeared as a 
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feeble, timid woman, for she knew that an evil charm weighed heavily 
upon the unfortunate child. 

It seemed as if, out of mere malice, when her mother stood on the 
threshold or came out into the yard, Helga would often seat herself on 
the margin of the well, and wave her arms in t%e air ; then suddenly 
' she woiud dive into the deep well, where her freg nature enabled her 
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to divo and rise, down and up, until she climbed forth a^ain like a cat, 
and came back into the luill (irippinji^with water, so that the green leaves 
strewni upon the ground lloatod and turned in the streams that flowed 
from her garments. 

But there w'as one thing that imposed a check upon Ilelga, and that 
was the evcMiing twilight. Wlien that came she was ejuiot and thoughtful, 
and would listen to reproof and ad\ ice ; and tl^*n a secret feeling seemed 
to draw her towards her mother. Anti wlicn the sun sank, and tho 
usual transformation of body and spirit took jdace in her, she would sit 
quiet and in(»urnful, shrunk to the s])aj)e of tlie frog, her body indeed 
much larger tliiiu that r>f tho animal whot.e lilv(‘ne.sri she Icmk, and for 
that-reason much more hideous to behold, for sla^ loi>ked like a wretched 
dwarf with a frog’s head aud webbed IlngiTs. Her <wes then assumed a 
very melancholy expnissiem. Slu^ had no voi(*e, and^ould only utter a 
hollow croaking that sounded like the stilled sob oni dreaming child. 
Then fdie Viking’s wife took tier on Ina* lap, aud forgot the ugly form as 
she looked into the riioiiriiful eyes, and saitl, 

“I could almost wish that thou wert always my poor dumb frog- 
child ; for thou art only the more ti*rrible wluai thy nature is veiled in a 
form of beauty.” 

And the A^i king woman u'rote llunie charaetorK against sorcery and 
spells of sickness, and threw them ovtu* tlie wretched child; but she 
could not see that th(*y worked any good. 

“ One cjui scarcely believe that sh(* was ever so small that fche could 
lie in the cup of a waler-lily,” said Stork-[>apa, now she’s grown up 
the image of her Egyptian mother. Ah, wti shall nc\er see that poor 
lady again ! Vrohahly she tlid not know how' to help herself, as you and 
the learned physicians said. A'ear after year f liave flown to and fro, 
across and across the great moorland, and she has never once given a sign 
that she was still alive, Ves, i may as well tell you, that every year, 
when 1 came hero a few days before you, to repair tho nest and attend 
to various matters, 1 spent a Avlnde inglit in flying to and fro over the 
hike, ns if 1 had been an owl or a bat, but every time in vain. The two 
suits of swan feathers whicli 1 and the young ones dragged up here out 
of tho land of the Xile have eojisequiMiily not been used : wc hod trouble 
enough with tjiem to bring them hither in tliree journeys; and now 
they lie down here in the nest, and if it should lm])pen that a fire broke 
out, and the w'oodcn house wore burned, they would be destroyed.” 

“And our good nest w'ould be destroyed* too.” said Storl^-roamina ; 
“ but you think loss of that than of your plumage stuff and of your 
Moor Princess. You ’d best go down into the mud and stay there with 
her. You ’re a bad father to your ow^u children, as I said already when 
I hatched our first brood. I only hope neither we nor our children will 
get an arrow in our wings through that wild girl. Helga doesn’t knowr 
in ihe least what she does. I wish she would only remember tliat we 
have lived here longer tlmn she, an^ that we have never forgotten our 
duty, and have^iven Imt toll every year, a feather, on egg, aud^ young 
,^one, as it was right wv should do. Do 3 'ou think I can now ivander 
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about in tbe courtyartl and everywhere, as 1 was wont in former days, 
and as I still do in Egypt, where 1 am almost the playfellow of the 
people, and that I can press into pot and kettle as 1 can yonder? No, 
1 sit up here and am angry at her, the st!i])id chit ! And I nni angry at 
you too. You should have just left her lying in the water-lily, and she 
would have been dead long ago.” 

“ You are much better than your words,” said Stork-papa. “ 1 know 
you better than you know yourself.” 

And witli that ho gave a hop, and flapped his wings heavily twice, 
stretched out his legs behind him, and flew away, or rather sailed away, 
without moving his wings. lie had already gone some distance when 
he gavi» a great Jlap ! 4'lie sun shone upon his grand plumage, niid his 
head and neck were Htrctcluul forth proudly. There was power in it, 
and dasli ! 

“After all, hS|||i liandsoincr than any of them,” said Stork-piamma to 
herself ; “ but I won’t tell him so.” 


Eai*ly in that autumn the Viking came liomc, laden with booty, and 
bringing prisoners with him. Among thesti was a young Cljristian 
priest, one of those who oontemned the gods of the North. 

Often in tho.se later timt‘s there luid been a talk, in hall and chamber, 
of the Jiew faith that was spreading far an^l^^^ ide in 1 1)0 South, and which, 
by means of Saint Ansgariiis, had penetrated ns far as lledeby on the 
Schlci. Even Helga had heard of this lu lief in Om* who, from love* to 
men and for their redemption, had sacriiiced Ills life; but with her all 
this had, as the ^‘ayiJlg is, gone in at one. ear and come out at the other. 
It seemed as if she only understood the nieaniiig of the word “love,” 
when she crouched in a conuT of the chambtjr in the form of a miserable 
frog ; but the Viking’s w'ife had list(*ncd to the? mighty history that was 
told throughout the lands, and had felt sti’angely moved thereby. 

On their return fj’om their last voyage, the lufui told of the splendid 
temples built of hewn stones, raised for tbe worshij) of Him whose 
worship is love. Some massive vessels of gold, made with cunning art, 
had been brought home among the booty, and each one had a j)cculiar 
fragrance; for they were incensci vessels, wliich had been swung by 
Christian priests befon» the altar. 

In the deep cellars of the? Viking’s house the yoiing priest had been 
immured, his hands and feet bound with strips of bark. Tlie Vikiiig’s 
wife declared that he was beautiful as Bolder to behold, and his mis- 
fortune touched her heart; but Helga declared that it would be right 
to tie ropes to his heels and fasten him to the tails of w'ild oxen. And 
she exclaimed, 

“ Then I would let loose the dogs — ^hurrah ! over the moor and across 
the swamp ! That would be a spectacle for the gods ! And yet finer 
would it be to follow him in his career.” 


)t 


to sacrifice the nriest on the morrow, on the dyith-stone in the ^ove, 
as a despiser ana foe of the high gods. ^ 
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For the first time a man was to be sacrificed here/ 

Helga begged, as a boon, that she might sprinkle the image of the 
god and the assembled multitude with the blood of the priest. She 
sharpened her glittering knife, and when one of the great savage dogs, 
of whom a number were running about near the Viking’s abode, ran by 
her, she thrust the knife into his side, “ merely to try its sharpness,” as 
she said. And the Viking’s wife looked mournfully at the wild, evil- 
disposed girl ; and when night came on and the maiden exchanged beauty 
of form for gentleness of soul, she spoke in eloquent words to Helga 
of the sorrow that was deep in her heart. 

The ugly frog, in its monstrous form, stood before her, and fixed its 
brown eyes upon her face, listening to her words, and seeming to com- 
prehend, them with human intelligence. 

“ Never, not even to my lord and husband, have I ^owed my lips to 
utter a word eoncerning the sufierings 1 have to undefjl through thee,” 
said the Viking’s wife ; “ my lieart is full of woe coucerning thee : more 
powerful, and greater than J ever fancied it, is the love of a mother ! 
but love never entered into thy heart — thy heart that is like the wet, 
cold moorland plants.** 

Then the miserable form tre^mbled, and it w'as as though these woras 
touched an invisible bond bejjween body and soul, and great tears came 
into the mournful eyes. 

“ Thy hard time will come,” said the Viking’s wdfc ; “ and it will he 
terrible tome too. It had been better if thou hadst been set out by 
the high road, and the night wind had lulled thee to sleep.” 

And the Viking’s wife wept bitter tears, and wimt away full of wrath 
and bitterness of a^nrit, disappearing behind the curtain of furs that 
hung loose over the beam and divided the ball. 

The wrinkled frog erouehed in the corner alone. A deep silence 
reigned all around, but at intervals a half-stilled sigh escaped from its 
breast, from the breast of Helga. Jt seemed as though a painful new 
life W'ere arising in lier inmost heart. She came forw'ai'd and listened; 
and, stepping forw ard again, grasped with her clumsy hands the heavy 
pole that was laid across. before the door. Silently and laboriously she 
pushed back the pole, silently drew back the bolt, and look up the 
nickering lamp which stood in the ante-chamber of the hall. It seemed 
as if a strong hidden will gave her strength. She drew back the iron 
bolt from the clpsed cellar door, and crept in to the captive. He was 
asleep ; and when he awoke and saw the hideous form, he shuddered as 
though he had beheld a wicked appariton. She drew her knife, cut the 
bonds that confined his hands and feet, and beckoned him to folloXv her. 

He uttered some holy names and made the sign of the cross ; and 
when the form remained montionlesa at his side, he said, 

“ Who art thou P Whence this animal shape that thou bearest, while 
yet thou art full of gentle mercy ? ” 

The frog-woman beckoned him to follow, and led him through corri- 
dors shrouded with cuttains, into the stables, and there pointed to a 
^]^orse. He mounted ^ its back, and she also sprang up before him. 
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holdin^r fast by the horse’s mane. The prisoner nnderatood hor niean- 
iBg, and in a rapid trot they rode on a way which he would never have 
found, out on to the open heath. 

He thought not of her huleoiis form, but felt how tins mercy and 
loving-kindness of the 'Almighty were working by means of this mon- 
strous apparition; he prayed pious prayers and sang songs of ])rai8C. 
Then she trembled. Was it the power of song and of prayer that worked 
in her, or was she shuddering at the cold morning twilight that was 
approaching ? What were her feelings ? »She raised herself op, and 
wanted to stop the horse and to alight ; hut the Christian priest 1>dd 
her back with all his strength, and sang a pious song, as if that would 
have the power to loosen the charm that turned her into the hideous 
semblance of a frog. And the horse gallopped on more wildly than 
ever; the sky turned zed, the first. sunbeam pierced through the clouds, 
and as the flood of light came streaming down, the frog changed its 
nature. Helga was again the beautiful maided with the wicked, demo- 
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niac spirit. ^ He held a beautiful maiden in bis anns, but was horrified 
at the si^ht: ho rvvung himself from tlie horse, and compelled it to 
stand. This seemed to him a new and terrible sorcery ; but Helfra like- 
wise leaped from the saddle, and stood on tlie ground. The child’s short 
garment reached only to h<T knee. She plucked the sharp knife from her 
girdle, and quick as lightning she rushed in upon the astonished priest. 

** Let me get iit thee !” slie sereaiucd ; “ let me get at thee, and plunge 
this knife in Ihy body ! Thou art pale as straw, thou beardless slave ! ” 

She pressed in upon him. Tliey struggled together iii a hard strife, 
but an invisible power seemed given to the Christian enptive. Ho held 
her feat ; and ilio old oak tree beneath which they stood came to his 
assisto^nce* ; for its roots, which projected ovoi* <he ground, held f:i.st the 
maideji's feet tliat luid become entangled in it. Quite close to them 
gushed a spring ; and he sprinkled Helga’s face and neck with the fresh 
wat^r, and commanded the unclean S[)irit to come forthj'and blessed her 
Ln the Clirisiiari fashion ; hut the vvater of faith has no pow'cr when the 
WoU-Bpring of faith Hows not from within. 

Ancl yet tlu* Christian showed his power even now, and opposed more 
than the mere might of a man against tlie evil that struggh'd within the 
girl. His lioly action seemed to ovcu’power her: she dropped her hands, 
and gazed with £r*ightened eyes and pale cheeks upon him who appeared 
to her a mighty magician JeA'ned in secret arts; lie seemed to her to 
speak in a dark liunic tongue, and to be making cabalistic signs in the 
air. She would not have winked had he swung a sliarp knife or. a 
glittering axe against her ; but she trembled when he signed lier with 
tlie sign of the cross on her brow and her bosom, and she sat there like 
a tamo bird with bowed head. 

Then he 8[)oke to her in gentle words of the kindly deed she liad 
done for him in the past night, when she came to him in the form of 
the hideous frog, to loosen his bonds aud to lead him out to life and 
light ; and ho told her that she too was bound in closer bonds than 
those that had confined him, and that she should he released by hia 
means. He-would take her to Iledeby (Schleswdg), to the lioly Ansga- 
riuB, and yonder in the Christian city the spell that bound her would be 
loosed. But he would not let her sit before liitn ou the horse, though 
of her own accord she offered to do so. 

** Thou must sit bt'hind me, not before roe,*’ he said. “ Thy magic 
beauty hath a power that comes of evil, and I fear it ; and yet I feel 
that the victory is sure to him w'ho hath faith.” 

And ho knelt doivn and prayed fervently. It seemed as though the 
woodland scenes were consecrated as a holy church by bis prayer. The 
birds sang as though they belonged to the new congregation, the wild 
flowers., smelt sweet as incense ; and while he spoke the horse that 
had carried them both in headlong career stood still before the tall 
bramble bushes, and plucked at them, so that the ripe juicy berries Sell 
dowm U|)on Helga’s hands, offering themselves for her refreshment. 

Patently she suffereJ the priest to lift her on the horse, and sat like 
ajpomnambulist, neith^ completely asleep nor wholly awdie. The 
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Christian bound two branches together with barb, in the form of a 
cross, which he held up high as they rodo through the forest. The wood 
became thicker as they wont on, and at lost became a trackless wilder- 
ness. 

The wild sloe grew across tlie way, so that they liad to ride round the 
bushes. The bubbling spring became not a stream but a standing- 
marsh. round which likewise tliey were obliged to lead the horse. There 
was strenf^h and refreshment in the cool forest breeze ; and no small 
power hiy in the gentle words, which wore spoken in faith and in Chris- 
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tian love, from a strong inward yearning to lead the poor lost one into 
the way of light and life. 

They say the rain-drops can hollow the hard stone, and ^hc waves of 
the sea can smooth and round the sharp edges of the rocks. Thus did 
the dew of mercy, that dropped upon Hclga, smooth wliat was rough 
and penetrate what was hard in her. The effects did not yet appear, 
nor was she aware of them herself ; but doth the seed in the bosom of 
, earth know, when the ^freshing dew and the quickening sunbeams 'fall 
upon it, that it hath within itself the power of growth and blossoming*? 
As the song of the mother penetrates into the heart of the child, add it 
babbles the words after her, without understanding their import, until 
they afterwards engender thought, and come forwanl in due time clearer 
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and more clearly, so here also did the Word work, that is powerful to 
create. 

They rode forth from the dense forest, across the heath, and then 
again through pathless roads ; and towards evening they encountered a 
band of robbers. 

“ Where bnat thou stolen that ]>eaiiteou9 maiden P ’* cried the robbers ; 
and they seized the hor.'^e’s bridle and dragged the two riders from its 
back. The pri(\st had no weapon save the knife he had taken from 
Hclga, and with Ihis !)o tried to defend himself. One of the robbers 
lifted his axe to slay liim, hut the young priest sprang aside and eluded 
the blow, which struck deep into^the horse’s neck, so that the blood 
spurted forlh, and the creature sank down on tho ground. Then Helga 
.scifmed suddenly to wake up frojn her lojig reverie, and threw hersdf 
hastily upon the gasping animal. Th(' priest stood bt*fore her to protect 
and defend her, but one of th<^ robbers swung his iron hammer over the 
Christian’s head, and brought it down w ith such a crash that blood and 
brains wen? scattered arouiui, and the ])riest sank to the earth, dead. 

Then tho robbers sci/i^d beautiful Jlelga by her white arms and her 
slender waist ; but t he sun went down, and its last ray disappeared at 
that moment, and she was changed into the form of a frog. A white- 
greon mouth spread over lialf Ikt face, her arms became thin and slimy, 
and broad hands with w'ebbc‘d fingers spread out upon them like fhns. 
Then tho robbers were seized with terror, and let her go. She stood, a 
hideous monster, among th(»m; and vla it is the nature of the frog to do, 
she hopped up high, ami disappeared in tho thicket, Tlien the robbers 
saw that this must be a bad prank of the spirit Loke, or the evil power 
of magic, and in groat alfright they hurried away from the spot. 

The full inocm was already rising. LVesently it shone with splendid 
radiance over tho earth, and poor llelga crept forth from the thicket in 
tho wretched frog’s shape. She stood still beside the corpse of the 
priest and the carcase of the slain horse. She looked at them with eyes 
that appeared to weep, and from the frog-mouth came forth a croaking 
like tho voice of a child bni'sting into tears. She leaned first over the 
one, then over the other, brought water in her hollow hand, which had 
become larger and more capacious by the webbed skin, and poured it 
over them ; but dead tlicy w^ere, and* dead they would remain, she at 
last understood. Soon the wild beasts w ould come and tear their dead 
bodies; but no, that must not bo ! so she dug up the earth as well as 
she could, in the endeavour to prepare a grave for them. She had' 
nothing to work wdth but a stake and her two hands encumbered with 
the webbed skin that grew' between the fingers, and which were tom by 
the labour, so that the blood flowi'd over tliem. At last she saw that 
her endea vours would not succeed. Then she brought water and washed 
the dead man’s face, and covered it with fresh green leaves ; she brought 
green boughs and laid them upon him, scattering dead leaves in the 
spaces between. Then she brought the heaviest stones she could carry 
and laid them over tdie dead body, stopping up the interstices with moss. 
And now she thpugnt the grave-lull would be strong and secure. The 
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night had passed away in this difficult work — the sun broke through 
the clouds, and beautiful Helga stood there in all her loveliness, with 
bleeding hands, and with the nrst tears flowing that had*ever be^wed 
her maiden cheeks. 

Then in this transformation it seemed as if two natures were striving 
within her. Her whole frame trembled, and she looked around, as u 
she bad just awbke from a troubled dream. Then she ran towards the 
slender tree, clung to it for support, and in another moment she had 
climbed to the summit of the tm, and held fast. There she sat like a 
startled squirre^ and remained the whole, day long in the silent soli* 
tude of the wood, where ev^thing is quiet, aild, as they say, dMd. 
Butterflies flutter^ around in sport, ana in the^ neighbourhood were 
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On the ^pulchral mound she had raised there yet lay tiie cross of 
boughs, the last work of him who slept beneath. Helga lifted up the 
cross, in pursuance of a sudden thought that came upon her. She 
planted it upon the burial mound, over the 'priest and the dead horse. 

sorrowful remembrauco of him called fresh tears into her eyes; and 
iu this tender frame of mind she marked the some sign in the sand 
around the grave ; and as she wrote the sign with both her hands, the 
webbed skin fell from them like a tom glove ; and when she washed her 
hands in the woodland spring, and gazed in wonder at their snowy 
whiteness, she again made the holy sign in the air between herself and 
the dead man ; then her lips trembled, the holy name that had been 
preached to her during the ride from the forest came to her mout^j^luad 
she pronounced it audibly. 

Then tho frog-skin fell from her, and she was once more the beauteous 
maiden. But her head sank wearily, her tired limbs required rest, and 
she fell into a deep slumber. 

Her sleep, however, was short. Towards midnight she awoke. Before 
her stood the dead horse, beaming and full of life, which gleamed forth 
from his eyes and from bis wounded neck ; close beside the- creature 
stood the murdered Christian priest, more beautiful than Bulder,” the 
Viking woman would have said ; and yet he seemed to stand in a flame 
of fire. * 

Such gravity, such an air of justice, such a piercing look shone out of 
his great mild eyes, that their glance seemed to penetrate every comer 
of her heart. Beautiful Helga trembled at the look, and her remem- 
brance awoke as though she stood before the tribunal of judgment. 
Every good deed that had been done for her, every loving word that bad 
been spoken, seemed endowed with life: she understood that it had been 
love that kept her here during the days of Vial, during which tho creap 
ture formed of dust and spirit, soul and earth, combats and struggles ; 
she acknowledged that she had only followed th& leading of temper, and 
had done, nothing for herself; everything had been given her, everything 
had h^pened as it were by the interposition of Providence. 4She bowed 
berself humbly, Gonfessing her own deep imperfection in the presenoe 
of the Power that can read every thou^t or the heart — and then the 
priest spoke. 

** Ibou daughter of the moorland,’* be said, out of the earth, out of 
the moor, thou earnest ; but from the earth thou shalfc arise. I come 
irom the land of the dead. Thou, too, shalt pass through the deep 
vaUeys into the bedming mountain region, where dwell mercy and com- 
pletenesB. 1 cannot lead the6 to B^eby, that thou mayest receive 
Christian baptism ; for, first, tbou must burst the veil of waters over 
the deep moorland, and draw forth the living aource of thy being and of 
thy birth ; thou must exercise thy fiu^ulties in deeds be^bre the conse- 
cration ean be given thee.” 

And he lifted her upon the bom, and gave her a golden censer similar 
to the one she had seen in the Viking’s castle. The open wound in the 
fhtebaad of the slain Christian shone like a diadequ He took the ccoos 
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from the gmw and held it aloft. And now they rode through the air, 
over the rustling wood, over the liills wdiere the old heroes lay buried, 
, each on bis dead war-horso ; and the iron fiijures rose up and gallopped 
forth, and stationed tliemBclves on the summits of the hills. The golden 
hoop on the forehead of each gleamed in the moonlight and their mantles 
floated in the night breeze. The dragon that guards buried treasures 
likewise lifted up his head and gazed after tin; riders. The gnomes and 
wood spirits ne^eped forth from benoath the hilia and from between 
the furrows or the liolds, and flitted to and l‘ro with red, blue, and green 
torches, lilio the sparks in the ashes of a burned paper. 

Over woodland and heath, over river and marsh they fled away, up to 
thojvdld moor ; and over this they hovered in wide circles. The Christian 
priest held the cross aloft ; it gleamed like gold ; and from his lips dropped 
pious prayers. Ileautiful Helga joined in tliO hymns he sang, like a 
child joining in its mother’s song. She sw ung tho censer, and a won- 
drous fragrance of incense stnuimed forth thence, so that the reeds and 
grass of the moor burst forth into blossom. Every germ came forth 
from the deep ground. All that had life lifted itself up. A veil of water- 
lilies 8|)read itself forth like a carpet of wTOUght flowers, and upon 
this car|)et Jay a sleeping woman, young and beautiful. Helga thought 
it ivas her own likeness she saw upon tho mirror of the calm waters. 
But it was her mother wlfom she beheld, the Moor King’s wife, the 
Princess from the banks of the ’Nile. 

The dead priest commanded that tlui slumbering woman should be 
lifted upon the horse; but the liowc sank under the burden, as though 
its body had been a cloth fluttering in tho wind. But the holy sign 
gave slrengtli to tho airy phantom, and then the three r(»Je from the 
moor to the firm land. 

Then the cock crowed in the Viking’s castle, and tho ])hnntom shapes 
dissolved and floated away in air ; but mother and daughter stood oppo- 
site each other. 

“Am I really looking at my own image from beneath the deep 
waters P ” asked* the mother. 

“ Is it myself that I see reflected on the clear mirror P” exclaimed the 
daughter. 

' And they approached one another and embraced. The heart of the 
mother beat quickest, and she understood the quickening pulses. 

My child ! thou flower of my own heart ! my lotos flower of the 
deep waters ! ^ 

And she embraced her child anew, and wept ; and* the tears were as a 
new baptism of life and love to Help. 

“ In the swan’s plumage came I nither,” said the mother, “and here 
also 1 threw my dress of feathers. I sank through the shaking moor- 
land, far down into the black slime, which closed like a wall around me. 
But soon I felt a fresW stream ; a power drew me down, deeper and 
ever deeper. I felt Ihe weight of sleep upon my eyelids ; I slumb^^ 
and dreams hovered found me. It seemed to me that I was again in 
^ tlie pyramid in Egypt^and yet Hhe waving willow trunk that had fright- 
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cued me up in the moor was ever before me, 1 looked at the clefts and 
wrinkles in the stem, and they shone forth in colours and took the form 
of hieroglyphics ; it was the case of the mummy at which 1 wa^ gazing; 
at last the case burst, and forth stepped the thousand-year-old King, the 
mummied form, black as pitch, shining black as the wood snail or the fat 
mud of the swamp : whether it was the Marshy King or the mummy 
the pyramids I knew not- He seized me in his arms, and I felt as ii 1 
must die. When I returned to consciousnefiw a littlq bird was 
on my bosom, bating with its wings, and twittering and singing. The 
bird flew away from me up towards the heavy, dark covering, but a long 
green band still fastened him to me. I heard afld understood his longing 
tones : * Preedom ! Sunlight ! To my father ! ’ Then I thought ot my 
&ther and the sunny land of my birth, my life, and my love; md I 
loosened the band and let the bird soar away home to the father. Smee 
that hour I have dreamed no more. I have slept a sleep, a long and 
heavy sleep, till within this hour ; harmony a^^d mcense awoke me and 
set me fieee.’’ 
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The green band from the heart of the mother to the bird*a wings, 
where md it flutter now P whither had it been wafted ? O^lIv the Stork 
had seen it. The bond was the green stalk, the bow at the end, the 
beauteous flower, the cradle of the child that had now blobmed into 
beauty and was once more resting on its mother's heart. 

And while the two were locked in each other’s embrace, the old Stork 
flew around them in smaller and smaller circles, and at length shot 
away in swift flight towards his nest, whence he brought out* the swan- 
frather suits he had preserved there for years, throwing one to each ot 
them, and the feathers closed around them, so that they soared up from 
the earth in tho semblance of two white swans. 

And now we will speak with one another,” quoth Stork -papa, “now 
we widerstand each other, though the beak of one bird is diflbrently 
shaped from that of another. It happens more than fortunately that 
you. came to-uight. To-morrow we should have been gone — mother, 
myself, and the young ones, for we are flying southward. Tes, only 
look at me ! I am an old friend from the land of the Nile, and mother 
has a heart larger than her beak. She always declared the Princess 
would And a way to help herself ; and 1 and the young ones carried the 
swan’s feathers up here. But how glad I am ! and bow fortunate that 
I *m here still ! At dawn of day we shall move hence, a great company of 
storks. We ’ll fly first, and dp you follow us ; thus you cannot miss your 
way ; moreover, I and the youngsters will keep a sharp eye upon you.’* 

“And the lotos flower which I was to bring with me,” said the hWptian 
Princess, “ she is flying by my side in the swan’s plumage ! 1 bring 
with me the flower of my heart ; and thus the riddle h^ been read. 
Hbmeward! homeward!” 

But Helga declared she could not quit the Danish land before she 
had once more seen her foster-mother, the afiectionale Viking woman. 
Every beautiful recollection, every kind word, every tear that her foster- 
mother had wept for her, rose up in her memory, and in that moment 
she almost felt as if she loved the Viking woman best of all. 

“ Yes, we must go to the Viking’s castle,” said Stork-papa ; “mother 
and the youngsters are waiting for us there. Ho>v they will turn up 
their eyes and flap their w'ings ! Tes, you see, mother doesn’t speaK 
much— ^she ’s short and dry, but she means all the better. I ’ll begin 
dapping at once, that they may know we ’re coming.” 

And Stork^pa dapped in first-rate style, and they all flew away 
towards the Yijcing’s castle. 

In the castle every one was sunk in deep sleep. Tho Viking’s wife 
had not retired to.r^ until it was late. She was anxious about fielg^ 
who had vanished with the Christian priest three days before : she knew 
Hdga must have assisted him in his flight, for it was the girl’s horse 
that nadbMi missed from the stables; hut how dl this had h^ effected 
was a myktery to her. The Viking woman had heard of the mirades 
tdd of the Christian priest, and which were said to he ymoAt by him 
and by those who bdmfsd in his words and followed him- Ser paaamg 
ihougnts formed themselves into a dream, and it seemed to her umt die 
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was still lying awake on ber couch, and that deep darkness reierod 
without. The stonn drew near : she heard the sea roaring and rolling 
to the east and to the west, like the waves of the Nosth Sea and the 
Cattegat. The immense snake which was believed to surround the span 
of the earth in the depths of the ocean was trembling in convulsioiw; 
she dreamed that the night of the fidl of the gods had come — ^Bagnarok, 
as the heathen called the last day, when everything was to pass aww, 
even the great gods themselves. The war-trumpet sounded, and the 
g^B rode over the rainbow, clad in steel, to fight the last battle. 
winged Vdkyis rode before them, and the dead warriors closed the traan. 
^{)ie whole firmament ww ablaze with NorthOThdghts, and yet the dazk- 
w seemed to predominate* It was a teorrible hour. 
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And cloBO by the ternfied Viking woman Helga seemed to be crouching 
on the floor in the hideous frog ibrm, trembling and pressing close to 
her foster-mother, who took her on her lap and embraced her affection- 
ately, hideous though slie was. The air resounded with the blows of 
clubs and swords, and with the hissing of arrows, as if a hail-storm w^erc 
passing across it. The hour was come when earth and sky were to 
burst, the stars to fall, and all things to be swallowed up in Surtur’s 
sea of fire ; but she knew that there \rould be a new heaven and a new 
earth, that the corn-fields then would wave where now the ocean rolled 
over the desolate tracts of sand, and that the unutterable God would 
reign ; and uj; to Him rose Bulder the gentle, the aflcctionate, delivered 
fronvjbhe kingdom of the dead: he came; the Viking woman saw him 
and recognized his countenance ; it was that of the captive Christian 
priest. White Christian ! ’* she cried aloud, and with these words she 
pressed a kiss upon the forehead of the Itidcaais frog-child. Then the 
frog-skin fell off, and Helga stood revealed in all her beauty, lovely and 
gentle ns she had never appeared, and with beaming eyes. She kissed 
her foster-mother’s hands, blessdd her for all the care and aflection 
lavished during the days of bitterness and trial, for the thought she had 
awakened and cherished in her, for naming the names which she repeated, 
** White Christian ; ” and beauteous Helga arose in the form of a mighty 
swan, and spread her white' wings with a rushing like the sound of a 
troop of birds of passage winging their way through the air. 

The Viking woman awoke, and she heard the same noise without still 
continuing. 8ho knew it was the time for the storks to depart, and that 
it must be those birds whose wings she heard. She wished to see them 
once more, and to bid them farewell as they set forth on their journey. 
Therefore she rose from her couch and stepped out upon the threshold, 
and on the top of the gable she saw stork ranged behind stork, and 
around the castle, over the high trees, flew bands of storks wheeling in 
wide circles ; but opposite the threshold where she stood, by the well 
where Helga had often sat and alarmed her with her wildness, sat two 
white swans gazing at her ivith intelligent eyes. And she remembered 
her dream, which still filled her soul as if it were reality. She thought 
of Helga in the shape of a swan, and of the Christian priest ; and sud- 
denly she felt her heart rejoice within her. 

The swans flapped their wings and arched their necks, as if thqr 
would send her a greeting, and the Viking’s wife spread out her arms 
towards them, if she felt all this, and smiled through her tears, and 
then stood sunk in deep thought. 

Then all the storks arose/ flapping their wings and clapping with their 
beaks, to start ,on their voyage towards the South. 

“ We will not wait for toe swans,” said Stork-mamma : if they want 
to go with us they had better come. We can’t sit here till the plovers 
staH. It is a fine thing, a^r all, to travel in this way, in families, not 
like the finches and partridges, where the male and female birds fly in ■ 
separate bodies, which^ppears to me a very unbecoming thing, miat 
^are yonder swans flapping their wings for f ” 
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“ Well, eveiy one flies in liia own fashion,” said Stork-papa ; “ the swans 
in an oblique line, the cranes in a triangle, and the plovers in a snalie's 

‘‘Don’t talk about snakes while we are flying up here,” said Stork- 
mamma. “ It only puts ideas into the children’s heads which can’t be 
gratified.” 

“ Are those the high mountains of which I have heard tell ? ” asked 
Helga, in the swan’s plumage. 

“ They are storm clouds driving on beneath us,” replied her mother. 

“What are yonder white clouds that rise so high?” asked Helga 
again. 

“Those are the mountains covered with perpetual *snow which you 
see yonder,” replied her mother. 

And they flew across the lofty Alps towards the blue Mediterranean. 

“Africa’s land! I^pt’s strand!” sang, rejoicingly, in her swan*B 
plumage, the daughter of the Nile, as from the lofty air she saw her 
native land looming in the form of a yellowish wavy stripe of shore. 

And all the birds caught sight of it, and hastened their flight. 

“ I can scent the Nile mud and wet frogs,” saidfltork-mamma; “ I b^gin 
to feel hungry. Yes ; now you shall tast^ something nice; and 
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you will see the maraboo bird, tbo erase, and the ftia* They all belong 
to oup family, though they are not nearly so beautiful as we. They give 
themselves great airs, especially the ibis. He has been quite spoiled by 
the Egyptians, for they make a mummy of him and stuiF him with spices. 
T womd rather be stuffed with live frogs, and so would you, and so you 
shall Better have something in one’s inside while one is alive than to 
be made a fuss with after one is dead. That’s my opinion, and 1 am 
always right.” 

** Now the storks are come,” said the people in the rich house on the 
banks of the Nile, where the royal lord lay in the open hall on the downy 
oushions, covered with a leopard-skin, not alive and yet not dead, but 
waiting and hoping for the lotos dower from the deep moorland in the 
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*And into the hall flew two beauteous swans. They had come with 
the storks. They threw off their dazzling white plumage, and two 
lovely fenialo forms were revealed, as like each other as two dew-drops. 
They bent over the old, pale, sick man, they put back tbeir long hair, 
and while Uclga bent over her grandfather, his white cheeks reddened, 
his eyes brightened, and life came back to his wasted limbs. The old 
man rose up cheerful and well, and daughter and granddaughter em- 
braced him joyfully, as if they were giving him a morning greeting after 
a long heavy dream. ' 

And joy reigned through the whole house, and likewise in the Storks’ 
nest, though there the chief cause was certainly the good food, especially 
the numberless frogs, which seemed to spring up in heaps out of the 
ground ; and while the learned men wrote down hastily, in flying cha- 
racters, a sketch of the history of the two Princesses, and of the flower 
of health that had been a source of joy for the borne and the land, the 
Stork pair told the story to their family in their own fasliion, but not till 
<*all had eaten their fill, otherwise the youngsters would have found some- 
thing more interesting to do than to listen to stories. 

” Now, at last, you will become something,” whispered Stork-mamma, 
there ’s np doubt about that.” 


** What should I become ? ” asked Stork-papa. What have I done ? 
Nothing at all ! ” 

” You have done more than the rest ! But for ypu and the young- 
sters the two Princesses would never have seen Egypt again, or have 
eflected the edd man's cure. You will turn out something ! They must 
certainly give you a doctor’s degree, and our youngsters will mherit 
it, and so will tbeir children after them, and so on. You already look 
like an Egyptian ddotor — at least in my eyes.” 

” I cannot quite repeat the words as they were spoken,” said Stork- 
papa, who Jhad listened from the roof to the report of these events made 
by the learned men, and was now telling it again to his own fiunily. 
” What they said was so confused, it was so wise and learned, that iiiey 
immediately received rank and presents: even the head cook leceived 
an especial mark of distinction — probably for the soup.” 

-4^ And what did you zeeeiveP” asked Stork-mamina. ^Sorely they 
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OQglit not ' to fomt the mont important person of ally/md yon are cer- 
tainly he ! The leamed men have done nothing thcoughout the whole 
affiur but naed their tongues ; but you will doubtless receive what ia 
due to you.** 

Late in the night, when the gentle peace of sleep rested upon the 
now.happy house, there was one who still watched. It was not Stork- 
papa^ though he stood upon one 1^ and slept on guard — ^it was Heilga 
who watched. She bowed herself forward over tjhe balcony, and looked 
into tibe clear air, gased at the great gleaming stars, greater and purer 
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in tlieir lustre than she had ever seeh them in the North, and vet the 
same orbs. She thought of the Viking woman in the wild moorland, of 
the gentle eyes of her foster-mother, and of the tears which the kind 
9oul had wept over tlie poor frog-child that now lived in splendour under 
the gleaming stars, in the lieauteous spring air on the banks of the Nile. 
She thought of the love that dwelt in the breast of the heathen woman, 
the love that had been show'n to a wretched creature, hateful in human 
form, and hideous in its transformation. She looked at the gleaming 
stars, and thought of the glory that had shone upon the forehead of the 
dead man, w hen she flew with him through the forest and across the 
moorland ; sounds passed through her memory, words she had heard 
pronounced as they rode onward, and when she w^as borne wondering 
and^lreinbling through tlie air, words from the great Fountain of love 
that embraoes all human kind. 

Yes, great things had been achieved and won ! Day and night beau- 
tiful lli'lga was absorbed in the contemplation of the great sum of her 
happiness, aud stood in the contemplation of it like a child that tarns 
hurriedly from llio giver to gaze on the splendours of the gifts it has 
received. She seemed to lose lierself in the increasing happiness, in 
contemplation of what might come, of what would come. Had she not 
been borne by miracle to greater and greater bliss ? And in this idea 
she one day lost herself so t jmplottjly, that she thought no more of the 
G-iwr. It was the exuberance of youthful courage, unfolding its wings 
for a bold flight ! Her eyes w'ere gleaming with courage, when suddenly 
a loud noise in the courtyard below recalled her thoughts from their 
wandering flight. There she saw two great ostriches running round 
rapidly in a narrow circle. Never before had she seen such creatures — 
great clumsy things they were, with wings that looked as if they had 
been clipped, and the birds themselves looking as if they had sufiered 
violence of some kind ; and now for the first time she heard the legend 
which the Egyptians tell of the ostrich. 

Once, they say, the ostriches w’^ere a beautiful, glorious race of birds, 
with strong largo wings ; and one evening the larger birds of the forest 
said to the ostrich, Brother, shall we fly to-morrow', God willing, to 
the river to diink ? ” And tlie ostrich answered, “ I will.” At daybr^, 
accordingly, they winged their flight from thence, flying first*^ up on 
high, towards the suu, that gleamed like the eye of God — ^higher and 
higher, the ostrich far in advance of all the other birds. Proudly the 
ostrich flew straight towards the light, boasting of his strength, and not 
thinking of the* Giver, or saying, God willing ! ’* Then suddetily the 
avenging angel drew aside the veil from the flaming ocean of sunught, 
and in a moment the wings of the proud bird were scorched and 
shrivelled up, and he sank miserab^ to tbe ground. Since that time 
the ostrich lias never again been able to raise himself in the air, but 
flees timidly along the ground, and nins round in a narrow cirele. iuid 
this is a warning for us men, that in all our thoughts and schemes, in 
all our doings and devices, we should say, “ God wuling.” And Hdga 
Jmwed her head' thoc^ht^y and gravely, and looked at the cirding 
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ostrich, noticing its timid fear, and its stupid pleasure at sight of its 
owii great shadow cast upon the white sunlit wall. And seriousness 
struck its roots deep into her mind and heart. A rich life in present 
and* future happiness was given and won; and what was yet to come? 
the best of all, God willing.** 

In early spring, when the storks flew again towards the North, beauti- 
ful Helga took off her golden bracelet and scratched her name upon it ; 
and be^oning to the Stork-father, she placed the golden hoop around 
his neck, and begged him to deliver it to the Viking woman, so that the 
latter might see that her adopted daughter was well, and had not for- 
fljotten her. 

*‘That *s heavy to ' cany,** thought the Stork-papa, when he had the 
golden ring round his neck ; ** but gold and honour are not to be flung < 
into the street. The stork brings good fortune ; they *11 be obliged to 
adonowledge that over yonder.*’ « 

^ You lay gbld and I lay eggs,** said the Stork-mamma. ^ But with 
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you it ’8 only once in a way, whereas I lay e^ga every year ; but neither 
of us is appreciated — that *s very dishearten!^.*’ 

Still one has one’s inward consciousness, mother,” replied Stork-papa. 
**But you can’t hang that round your neck,” Stork-mamma retort^, 
and it won’t give you a good wind or a good meal.” 

^le little nightingale, singing yonder in the tamarind tree, will soon 
be going north too. HcJga the fair had often heard the sweet bird 
sing up yonder by the wild moor; now she wanted to give it a message 
to carry; for she had learned the language of birds when she flew m 
the swan’s plumage; she had often conversed with stork and with 
swallow, and she Imew the nightingale would understand her. So she 
l^gt^d the little bird to fly to the beech wood on the peninsula of 
Jui^d, where the grave-hill had been reared with stones and branches, 
and begged the nightingale to persuade all other little birds that th^ 
might build their nests around the place, so that the song of bircu 
should resound over that sepulchre for evermore. And the nightingale 
flew away — and time flew away. 

In autumn the eagle stood upon the pyramid, and saw a stately train 
of richly laden camels approaching, and richly attired armed men on 
foaming Arab steeds, shining white as silver, with pink trembling nostrils, 
and great thick manes hanging down almost over their slender legs. 
Wealthy guests, a royal Prince of Arabia, handsome as a Prince shotrid 
be, came into the proud mansion on whose roof the storks’ nests now 
stood empty ; those who had inhabited the nest were away now in the 
far North, but they would soon return. And, indeed, they returned 
on that very day that was so rich in joy and gladness. Here a marriage 
was celebrated, and fiur Helga was the bride, shining in jewels and silk. 
Tlie bridegroom was the young Arab Prince, and bride and bridegroom 
sat together at the upper end of the table, tetween mother and grand- 
flsther. 

But her gaze was not fixed upon the bridegroom, with his manly sun- 
browned cheeks, round which a black beard curled ; she gazed not at 
his dark fie^ eyes that were fixed upon her — but far away at a gleaming 
star that shone down from the sky. 

Then strong wings were heard luting the air. The storks were coming 
home, and however tired the old Stork pair might be from the journey, 
and however much they needed repose, they did not fail to come down 
at once to the balustitides of the verandah, for they knew what feast 
uras bstog oeldbrated. Already on the frontier of the land they had 
heard that Helga had caused their figures to be painted on the waU—* 
for did they not belong to her history r 
** That’s very pretty and suggestive,” said Stork-papa. 

^‘Bot it’s very little,” observed Stork-mamma. '‘They could not 
possibly have done less.” 

And when Helga saw them, she rose and came on to the verandah, to ^ 
stroke the^ backs of the Storb. The old pair waved their heads and 
bowed their necks, and even the youngest among young ones ielt 
^highly honoured by the reception. 
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And Hdga looked up to the gleaming «tar, which seemed to glow 
purer and purer ; and betmen the star and her^f there floated a form, 
purer than the air, and TuSble through it: it floated quite close to her. 
it was the spirit of the dead Christian priest ; he too was coming to 
her wedding feast— coming from heaven. 

The glory and brightness yonder outshines everything that is known 
on earth ! *’ he said. 

And fair Hel^ be^^d so fervently, so beseechingly, as she had never 
yet prayed, that it might be permitted her to gase in there for one single 
moment, that she might be allowed to cast but a single glance into tiio 
brightness that beamed in the kingdom of heaven. 

Then he bore her up amid splendour and glory. Not only a^etind 
her, but within her, sounded voices and beamed a brightness that words 
cannot express. 

“ Now we must go back ; thou wilt be missed,’* he said. • * 

“ Only one more look ! ** she begged. ** But one short minute more !” 

“ We must go back to the earth. The guests will all depart.” 

“ Only one more look — ^the last.” 

And Ilelga stood again in the verandah; but the marriam lights 
without had vanished, and the lamps in tho hall were extinguiimed, and 
the storks were gone — nowhere a guest to be seen — no bridegroom — all 
seemed to have been swept away in those iew short minutes ! 

Then a great dread came ppon her. Alone she went through the 
empty great hidl into the next chamber. Strange warriors slept yonder. 
She opened a side door which led into her own chamber, and, as she 
thoi^ht to step in there, she suddenly found herself in the garden ; but 
yet it had not looked thus here before — the sky gleamed red— the 
morning dawn was come. 

Three minutes only in heaven and a whole night on earth had passed 
away! 

Then she saw the Storks again. She called tb them and spoke their 
language ; and Stork-papa turned his head towards her, listened to her 
words, and drew near. • 


“ You speak our language,” he said ; what do you wish P Why do 
you appear here— you, a strange woman ? ” 

** It 18 1 — it is lielgar— dost thou not know me P Three minutes ago 
we were speaking together yonder in the verandah I ” 

** That ’s a mistake,” said the Stork ; you must have dreamed that I ” 
^ No, no ! ” she persisted. And she reminded him A the VHdng’s 
castte, and of the great ocean, and of the journey hither. 

Then Stork-papa winked with his OTes, and said, 

” Why, that ’s an old story, which 1 hrard from the time dl my gre^ 
giand&ther. There certunly was here in Egypt a Princess of that l^d 
mnn the Danish land, but she vanished on the evening of her wedding- 
day, many hundred years ago, and never came back I You may read 
about it yourself yonder on the monument in tlm garden ; there you 11 
find swans and storks seolptuTed, and at the top you yourself are cut in 
white marble!” 
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And tliiis it was. llelga saw it, and understood it, and sank on her 
knees. 

The sun burst forth in glory ; and as, in tilne of yore, the frog shape 
had vanished in its beams, aui the beautiful form had stood displayed, 
so now in the light a beauteous form, clearer, purer than air— a beam oi 
brightness — flew up into heaven ! 

The body crumbled to duat, and a faded lotOwS flower lay on the spot 
where Helga had stood. 

“Well, that ’s a now ending to the story,” said Stork-papa. “ I had 
certainly not expec^ted it. But I like it very well.” 

what will the young ones say to it ? ” said Stork -mamma. 

“Yes, certainly, that ’s the important point,” replied he. 


THE PEN AND INKSTAND. 

In the room‘ of a poet, wdiere his Inkstand stood upon the table, it 
was said, Jt is wonderful wdiat can come out of an inkstand. What 
will the next thing be P It Jis wonderful ! ” 

“Yea, certainly,” said the Inkstand. “It’s extraordinajy — that’s 
what I always say,” he exclaimed to the Pen and to the other articles 
on the table that w’ere near enough to hear. “It is wonderful w'hat a 
number of things can come out of me. It ’s quite incredible. And J 
really don’t myself know what will be the next thing, when that man 
begins to dip into me. One drop out of mo is enough for half a page 
of paper ; and what cannot be contained in balf a page P From me all 
the works of the poet go forth — all these living men, whom people can 
imi^ne they have met — all the deep feeling, the humour, the vivid 
pictures of nature. I myself don’t understand how it is, for 1 am not 
acquainted, with nature, but it certainly is in me. From me all these 
thin^ have gone forth, and from me {proceed the troops of charming 
mai&ns, and of brave knights on prancing steeds, and all the lame and 
the blind, and 1 don’t know what more — 1 assure you I don’t think of 
anything.” 

“There you are right,” said the Pen ; “you don’t think at oil, for if 
you did, you would comprehend that you only furnish the fluid. You 
give the fluid, that I may exhibit upon the paper wbat dwells in me, 
and what I would bring to the day. it is the pen that writes. No man 
doubts that ; and, ind^, most people have aoout as much insight into 
poe^ as an old inkstand.” 

“You have but little experience,” replied the Inkstand. “You’ve 
hardly been in service a week, and are already half woiSi out. Do you 
fancy you are the poet ? You are only a servant ; and before you came 
I knew many of youif sort, some of the goose family, and others of 
Boglish manuflu^ture. I know the quill as well aa the steel pen. Mmiy 
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have bera in my nervioe, and I ahall have many more when he comes— 
the man who goes through the motions for me, and writes down what 
he derives from me. I shdhld like to know what will be the next thing 
he *11 take out of me,” 

“ Inkpot ! ” exclaimed the Pen. 

Late m the evening tbe poet came home. He had been to a concert, 
when» he had heard a famous violinist, with whose admirable performances 
he was quite enchanted. The player had drawn a wonderful wealth of 
tone from the instrument : sometiuies it liad sounded like tinkling water- 
drops, like rolling pearls, sometimes like birds twittering in chorus, and 
then again it went swelling on like the wind through the fir trees. The 
poet thought he heard his owm heart weeping, but weeping melodictufilyy 
like the sound of woinan*B voice. It scorned as though not only the 
strings sounded, but every part of the instrument. It was a w ouaerful 
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performance; and difficult as the piece was, the bow seemed to glide 
eiwily to and fro over the strings, and it looked as though every one 
might do it. The violin seemed to sound of itself, and the bow to move 
of itself — ^those two^ appeared to do everything ; and the atyiience forgot 
the master who guided them and breathed soul and spirit into them. 
The master was forgotten ; but the poet remembered him, and named 
him, and wrote down his thoughts concerning the subject. 

** How foolish it would be of the violin and the bow to boost of their 
achievements ! And yet we men often commit this folly — the poet, the 
artist, tbe labourer in the domain of science, the general — we all do it. 
We are only the^instruments which the Almightv uses; to Him alone 
be tbe honour! We have nothing ef which we should be proud.’* 
f ea, that is what the poet wrote down. He wrote it in the form of a 
parable, which he called ** The Master and the Instruments.” 
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** That ifl what you get, madam/* said the Pen to the Inkstand, when 
the two were alone again. Did you not hear him read aloud what I 
have written down ? ** 

“ Yes, what I gave you to w’nte/’ retorted the Inkstand. “ That was 
a cut i^t you, because of your conceit. That you should not even have 
understood that you were being quis^dJ I gave you a cut from within 
me~rsurely 1 must know my own satire ! ” 

"ink -pipkin ! ” cried the Pen. 

"Writing-stick ! ” cried the Inkstand. 

And each of them felt a conviction that he had answered well ; and 
it is a pleasing conviction to feel that one has given a good answer — a 
c<AjYiction on which one can sleep ; and accordingly they slept upon it. 
But the poet did not sleep. Thoughts welled up from within him, like 
the tones from the violin, falling like pearls, rushing like tJie storm wind 
through the forests, lie understood his own heart in these thoughts, 
and caught a ray from the Eternal Master. 

To Rim be all the honour! 


A STORY FROM THE SAND-DUNES. 

This is a story from the sand-dunes or sand-hills of Jutland ; though 
it does not begin in Jutland, the northern peninsula, but far away in the 
south, in Spain. The ocean is the high road between the nations— 
transport thyself thither in thought to sunny Spain There it is warm 
and beautiful, there the dory pomegranate blossoms flourish among the 
dark laurels ; from the mountains a cool refreshing wind blows down, 
upon, and over the orange gardens, over the gorgeous Moorish halls 
mth their golden cupoltU and coloured walls : through the streets go 
children in procession, with candles and with waving flogs, and over 
them, lofty and clear, rises the sky with its gleaming stars. There is 
a sound of song and of castagnettes, and youths and maidens join in the 
dance under the blooming acacias, while the mendicant sits upon the 
hewn marble stone, refreshing himself with the juicy melon, and dreamily 
enjoying life. The whole is like a glorious di^m. And there was a 
newly married couple who completely gave themselves up to its charm ; 
moroWer, they possessed the good things of this life, health and chemr- 
fulneas of soul, riches and honour. 

" We are as happy as it is possible to be," exclaimed the young 
couple, from the depths of their hearts. They had indeed but one st^ 
more to mount in the ladder of happiness, in the ho]^ that God would 
give them a child — son Kke them in form and in spirit. 

The happy child wou|d be welcomed with rejoiciiig, would be tended 
with all care ijind love, and enjoy every advantage that weaith«and eaae 
poBBeased by an influtetial family could give. 

And the days went by like a ^ad festivd. 



“ Life is a gracious gift of Providence, an almost inappreciable gifM ” 
said the young wife, “ and yet they tell us that fulness of joy is found 
only in the future life, for ever and ever. 1 cannot compass the 
thought.” 

And perhaps the thought arises from the arrogance of men,” said 
the husband. “ It seems a great pride to believe that we shall live for 
ever, that we shall be as gods. Were these not the tirords of the 
aerpent, the origin of falsehood ? ” 

” Surely you do not doubt the future life P ” exclaimed the young wife ; 
and it seemed as if one of the first shadows flitted over ibe sunny 
heaven of her thoughts. 

“ Faith promises it, and the priests tell ns so I ” replied, the man ; 
" but amid all my happiness, I fern that it is arrogance to demand a con- 
tinued bappinesli, another life after this. Has not so much been given 
ua in this state of existence, that we ought ta*be, that we mmt be, 

contented with it P ” 


na 2 
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Tea, it has been given to us*' said the young wifcs but to how 
many thousands is nut this life one seeno of hard trial ? How many 
have been thrown into this world, as if only to suffer poverty and shame 
and siekuesB and misfortune ? If there were no life after this, every- 
thing on earth would be toa unequally distributed, and the Almighty 
would not be justice itself.*’ 

“ Yonder beggar,” replied the man, “ has his joys which seem to him 
great, and whit*h rejoice him as much as the King is rejoiced in the 
splendour of liis palace. And then, do you not think that the beast of 
burden, which suffers blows and hunger, and works itself to death, 
suffei*8 from its lieavy fate P The dumb beast might likewise demand a 
futdfv life, and deelaro the decree unjust tliat does not admit it into a 
higher place of creation.” 

“ He has said, * In my Father’s house arc many mansions,’ ” replied 
the young wife : “ heaven is iinmoasurablo, as the love of our Maker is 
immeasurable. Even the dumb beast is Ilis creature; and I firmly 
believe that no life will be lost, but that each will receive that amount 
' of hanpinees which he can enjoy, and which is sufficient for him.” 

” Tins world is sufih'ieiit for me ! ” said the man, and he threw his 
arms round his beautiful, amiable wife, and then smoked his cigaretto 
on the open balcony, where the cool air Avas filled Avith the fragrance of 
oranges and pinks. The aoimd of music and the clatter of castaguettes 
came np from the road, the stars gleamed above, and tAvo eyes full of 
affection, the eyes of his Avife, looked on him Avith the undying glance of 
lovo. 

“ Such a moment/* he said, “ makes it Avorth Avhilo to be born, to 
fall, and to disappear!” and he smiled. 

The young Avifo raised her hand in mild reproach, and the shadow 
passed uAvay from her world, and they Avere happy — quite happy. 

Everything seemed to w'ork together, for them. They advanced in 
honour, in prosperity, and in joy. 'Ihere Avns a change, indeed, but only 
a change of placi' ; not in enjoyment of life and of happiness. The 

J oung iriau was sent by his sovereign as ambassador to the Court of 
tussia. This avus an honourable office, and his birth and his acquire- 
ments gave him a title to be thus honoured. Ho possessed a great 
fortune, and his Avife had brought him Avealth equal to his own, for she 
was the only daughter of a rich and respected merchant. One of this 
merchant’s largest and finest ships avzis to be dispatched during that 
year to iStockKolm, and it was arranged that the dear young people, ther 
daughter and the son-in-law, should travel in it to St. Petersburg. 
And all the arrangements on board were priucely-^rich carpets for the 
feet, and silk and lu:^ury on all sides. 

In an old heroic song, ” The King's Son of England,” it says, “ More- 
over, he sailed in a gallant ship, and the anchor was gilded with ruddy 
gold, and each rope was woven through with silk.” 

And this shtp involuntarily rose in the mind of him who saw the 
vessel from Spam, for*tiere was the same pomp, and the same parting 
'* thought naturally arose — ^the thought : 
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** God onuit. tti&fc wo all in joy 
Oaco uioro niiiy Eouet 

And the wind blew fairly seaward from the Spanisli shore, and the 
parting was to be but a brief one, for in a few weeks the voyagers 
would reach their destination ; but when they came out upon the high 
seas, the wind sank, the sea became calm and shining, the stars of heaven 
gleamed brightly, and they were festive evenings that were spent in the 
sumptuous cabin. 

At length the voyagers began to wish for^ind, for a favouring breeze ; 
but the breeze would not blow, or, if it did arise, it was contrary. Thus 
weeks passed away, two full months ; and then at last the fair wind 
blew — it blew from the south-west. The ship sailed on the higlui^as 
between Scotland and Jutland, and the wind mcrcasod just as in the old 
song of “ The King’s Son of England.” 

**Aiid it bli^w a 6t<>rm» and rain caino down, 

And Ihry found not land nor Mludter, 

And forth ihry threw their aiiehor of fcold, 

A8 the wifid hJ(‘w westward, toward Denmark.'* 

This all happened a long, long while ago. King Christian VII. 
then sat on the Danish throne, and he was still a young man. Much 
has happened since that time, much has eJj^anged or has been changed. 
Sea and moorland have been converted into green meadows, heath has 
become arable land, and in the shelter of the Wc^st Jute huts grow 
apple trees and rose bushes, though they certiunly require to be sought 
for, as they bend beneath the sharp w'ost wind. In Western Jutland 
one may go back in thought to the old times, farther back tliaii the 
days when Christian VII. bore rule. As it did then, in Jutland, the 
brovm heath now also extends for miles, with its “ Hun’s Graves,” 
its aerial spectacles, and its crossing, sandy, uneven roads ; westward, 
where large rivulets run into the bays, extend , marshes and meadow 
land, girdled with lofty sand-hills, which, like a rbw of Alps, raise their 
peaked summits towards the ocean, only broken by the high clayey 
ridges, from which the waves year by year bite out huge mouths-full, so 
that the impending shores fall doivn as if by the shock ol an earthquake. 
Thus it is there to-day, and thus it was mauy, many years ago, when 
the liappy pair were sailing in the gorgeous ship. 

It was in the lost days of September, a Sunaay, and sunny w'cather ; 
the chiming of the church bells in the Bay of Nissum was wafted along 
like a chain of sounds. The churches there are erected almost entirely 
of hewn boulder stones, each like a piece of rock ; the North Sea might 
foam over them, and they would riot be overthrown. M<mt of them are 
without steeples, and the bells are hung between two beams in the open 
air. The service was over, and the congregation thronged ont into the 
churchyard, where then, as now, not a tree nor a bush was lo be seen ; 
not a single flower had been planted there, nor had a wrcaih been laid 
upon the graves. Bough mounds show where ^ the dead have been 
buried, and rank grass, tossed by the wind, grows thickly over the whole 
diuichyard. Here and there a grave had a monument to show, in the 
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shape of a half-decayed block of wood rudely shaped into the form of a 
coffin, the said block having been brought from the forest of West Jut- 
land ; but the forest of West Jutland is the wild sea itself, where the 
inhabitants find the hew'u beams and plonks and fragments which the 
breakers cast ashore. The wind and the sea fog soon destroy the wood. 
One of these blocks had been placed by loving hands on a child’s grave, 
and one of the women, who had come out of the church, stepped 
towards it. Hhe stood still in front of it, and let hor glance rest on the 
discoloured memorial. A few moments afterwards her husband stepped 
up to her. Neither of them spoke a word, but he took her hand, and 
they wandered across the brown heath, over moor and meadow, towards 
thAiijantUhills ; for a long time they thus w'alked silently side by side. 

That was a good sermon to-day,” tho man said at length. If we 
had not (led to look to, we should have nothing ! ” 

“ Tea,” observed tho woman, ” He sends joy and sorrow, and He has a 
right to send them. To-morrow our little boy would have been five 
years old, if wo had been allowed to keep him.” 

“ You will gain iiotliing by fretting, wife,” said tho man. “ The boy 
’ is well provided for. ‘ He is there whither we pray to go.” 

And they said nothing more, but went forw'ard to their house among 
the sand-hills. Suddenly, in front of one of the houses, whore the sea 
grass did not keep the saua down with its twining roots, thot© arose 
whnt appeai*ed to bo a column of smoke rising into the air. A gust of 
wdnd swept in among the hills, whirling the particles of sand high in the 
air. Another, and tho strings of fish hung up to dry flapped and heat 
violently against the w all of the hut ; and then all was still again, and 
the sun shone down hotly. 

Man and vvifo stepped into the liouse. They had soon taken off theii / 
Sunday olotlies, and emerging again, they hurried away over the dunes, ' . 
which stood there like huge waves of sand suddenly arrested in their 
course, while the saiulweeds and the dune grass witb its bluish stalks 
spread a changing colour over them. A few neighbours came up and 
helped one another to draw the boats higher up on the sand. The wind 
now blew more sharply than before ; it was cutting and cold : and when 
they went back over the sand-hills, sand and little pointed stones blew 
into tbeir faces. The wayes reared themselves up with their white 
crowns of foam, and the wind cut off their crests, flinging the foam far 
around. 

Tiie evening came on. In the air was a swelling roar, moaning and 
complaining uke a troop of despairing spirits, that sounded above the 
hoarse roUmg of the sea ; for the fiber’s little hut was on the veiy 
margin. The sand rattled against the window-panes, and every now and 
then came a violent gust of wind, that shook tho house to its founda- 
tions. It was dork, but towards midnight the moon would rise.^ 

The air became dearer, but the storm swept in all its gigantic for^ 
over the perturbed sea. The fisher people haa long gone to bed, but in 
such weaker there was^no chance of closing an eye. Presently there was 
• knocking at the window, and the door was opened, and a voice 8aid» 
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** There’s a g^at ship fast stranded on the outermost reef.*’ 

In a moment the fish |)eople had sprung from their couch and hastily 
arrayed themselves. 

The moon had risen, and it was light enough to make the surround- 
ing objects visible to those who could open their eyes for the blinding 
clouds of sand. The violence of the wind was terrible, and only by 
creeping forward between the gusts was it possible to pass among the 
sand-hills; and now the salt spray fiew up from the sea like down, 
while the ocean foamed like a roaring cataract towards the beach. It 
required a practised eye to descry the vessel out in the offing. The 
vessel was a noble brig. The billows now lifted it over the reef, three 
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or four cables’ lengths out of the usual channel. It drove towards the 
land, struck against the second reef, and remained fired.. 

To render assistance was impossible ; the sea rolled fairly in upon the 
vessel, making a clean breach over her. Those on shore fancied thqr 
heard the cries of help from on board, and could plainly descry the busy 
useless efforts made ny the stranded crew. Now a wave came rolling 
onward, falling like a rock upon the bowsprit and tearing it from the 
brig. The stem was lifted high above the flood. Two people were seen 
to embrace and plunge together into the sea ; in a moment more, and 
Une of the larg^ waves that Tolled towards Jbhe sand-hills threw a 
body upon the shore. It was a woman, and appeared quite dead, said 
the sailors ; but some women thought they discerned signs of life in 
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her, and the stranger was carried across the sand-hills into the fisher* 
man’s hut. How beautiful and fair she was ! certainly she must be a 
great lady. 

They laid her upon the humble bed that boasted not a yard of linen ; 
but there was a woollen coverlet, and that would keep the occupant 
warm. 

Life returned to her, but she was delirious, and knew nothing of what 
had happened or where she was ; and it was better so, for ever3rthing 
she loved and valued lay buried in the sea. It was with her ship as 
with the vessel iu the song of “ The King’s Son of England.” 

* “ Alas ! It WM ft j?rlef to soft ’ 

> I Uow tho eiftllant sliiji natik sptM'dily.'* 

Portions of wreck and fragments of wood drifted ashore, and they 
were all that remained of what had been the ship. Tho wiml still drove 
howling over tho coast. For a few moments the strange lady seemed 
to rest ; but she awoke in pain, and cries of anguish aud iear came irom 
her lips. She opened her wonderfully beautiful eyes, and spoke a few 
words, but none understood her. 

And behold, as a reward for the pain and sorrow she had undergone, 
she hold iu her arms a new-born child, the child that was to have rested 
upon a gorgeous couch, surlLOunded by silken curtains, iu the sump- 
tuous homo. It w'as to have been welcomed with joy to a life rich m 
all the goods of the earth ; and now Providence had caused it to be 
born in this humble retreat, and not even a kiss did it receive from its 
mother. 

Tlie fisher’s wife laid the child upon the mother’s bosom, and it rested 
on a heart that beat no more, for she was dead. The child who was to 
be nursed by wealth and fortune, was cast into tho world, washed by 
the sea among the sand-liills, to partake the fate and heavy days of the 
poor. And here again comes into our mind tho old song of the English 
King's son, in which mention is made of the customs prevalent at that 
time, wrhen^ knights and squires plundered those who had been saved 
from shipwreck. 

The ship had been stranded some distance south of Nissum Bay. 
The hard inhuman days, in which, as we ha:vo stated, the inhabitants of 
the Jutland shores did evil to the shipwrecked, were long past. Affec- 
tion and sympathy and self-sacrifice for the unfortunate were to be 
, found, as they*are to be found in our own time, in many a brilliant 
e^Eample. The dying mother and the unfortunate child would have 
found succour and help wherever the wind blew them; but Howbeie 
could they have found more earnest care than in the hut of the poor 
fisherwife, who had stood but yesterday, with a heavy heart, beside the 
grave which covered her child, which would have been five years old 
that .day if God had spared it to her. 

No one knew who the dead stranger was, or could even form a con* 
jecture. The pieces of* wreck said nothing on the subject, 
f Into the rich house in Spain no tidings penetrated of the fiite of the 
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daughter and the son-in-law. They had not arrived tut their destined 
post, and violent storms had raged during the past weeks. At last the 
verdict was given, “ Foundered at sea — nil lost.** 

But on the sand-hills near Hunsby, in the fisherman’s hut, lived a 
little scion of the rich Spanish family. 

Where Heaven sends tood for two, a third can manage to make a meal, 
and in the depths of the sea is many a dish of fish for the hungry. 

And they called the boy Jurgen. 

It must certainly be a Jewish child,** the people said, it looks so 
swarthy.” 

It ’might bo an Italian or a Spaniard,** observed the clergyman. 

But to the fisberwoman these three nations secmied the same, ani^she 
consoled herself with the idea that the child was baptized as a Christian. 

The boy throve. The noble blood in his veins was warm, and he bccanu^ 
strong on his homely hire. He grew apace in the humble .house, and 
the Banish dialuct spoken by the West *Iutes became his language. 
The pomegranate seed from Spanish soil became a hardy plant on the 
coast of West Jutland. Such may be a man’s fate ! . To this home he 
clung with the roots of his whole being. Tic was to have experience of 
cold and hunger, and the misfortunes and hardships that surrounded the 
humble, but he tasted also of the poor man’s joys. 

Childhood has sunny heights for all, whftsc memory gleams through 
the whole after life, ilio boy had many oj)))oriunitif‘8 I'or pleasure and 
play. The whole coast, for miles and miles, was full of playthings, for 
it was a mosaic of pebbles, red as coral, yellow as amber, and otlitirs 
again white and rounded like birds’ eggs, and all smootbed and pre- 
pared by the sea. Even the blooehed fish skeletons, the water plants 
dried by the wind, seaweed, white, gleaming, and long linen-like bands, 
waving among the stones, all these seemed made to give pleasure and 
amusement to the eye and the thoughts ; and the boy hod an intelligent 
mind — many and great faculties lay dormant in tim. How readily he 
retained in his mind the stories and songs he heimd, and how neat- 
huided he w^as ! With stones and mussel shells be could |n|t together 
pictures and ships with which one could decorate the room ; and he 
could cut out his thoughts wonderfully on a stick, his foster-mother 
said, though the boy was still so young and little ! His voice sounded 
sweetly ; eveiy melody flowed at once from his lips. Many chords woro 
attained in his heart which might have sounded out into the world, if 
he had been placed elsewhere than in the fisherman’s hut by the HoHli 
Sea. ^ 

One day another ship was stranded there. Among other things, a 
chest of rare flower bulbs floated ashore. Some were put into the 
cooking pots, for they were thought to be eatable/ and others lay and 
shiivelkd in the sand, but they did not accomplish their puniose or 
unfold the richness of colour whose germ was within them. Would it 
be better with Jurgen? The flower bulbs had soon played their part, 
but he had still years of apprenticeship before hilb. 

Jfeitber he nor his friend remarked in w*hat a solitary and uniform 
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way one day Bucoeeded another, for there was plenty to do and to. s^. 
The sea itself was a great lesson-book, unfolding a new leaf every day, 
such as calm and storm, breakers and waifs. The visits to the church 
were festal visits. But among the festal visits in the fisherman’s house, 
one was particularly distinguished. It was repeated twice in the year, 
and was, in fact, the visit of the brother of Jurgen’s foster-mother, the 
eel breeder from Zjaliring, upon the neighbourhood of the “ Bow Hill.” 
He used to come in a cart painted red and filled with eels. The cart 
was covered and locked like a box, and painted all over with blue and 
white tulips. It w'as drawn by two dun oxen, and Jiirgcn was allowed 
to miidc them. 

The eel breeder was a witty fellow, a merry guest, and brought a 
measure of brandy with him. Every one received a small glass-full, or a 
cup-full when there was a scarcity of glasses : even Jurgen had as much 
as a large thimble-full, that he might digest the fat cel, the eel breeder 
said, who always told the same story over again, and when his hearers 
laughed he immediately told it over again to the same audience. As, 
during his childhood, and even later, Jiir^en used many expressions 
from this story of the eel breeder’s, and made use of it in various ways, 
it is as well that we should listen to it too. Here it is : 

“The eels went into the bay ; and the mothcr-ecl said to her daugh- 
ters, who begged leave to go ‘a little w^ay up the bay, ‘ Don’t go too far : 
the ugly cel spoorer might come and snap you all up.* But they went 
too far ; and of eight daughters only three came back to the eel-mother, 
and these wept and said, ‘ Wc only went a little way before the door, 
and tlie ugly eel spearcr came directly, and stabbed five of ouf party to 
death.* ‘ They *11 come agaiu,’ said the mother-eel. ‘ Oh, no,* exclaimed 
the daughters, * for he skinned them, and cut them in two, and fried 
them.’ ‘ Oh, they ’ll come again,’ the mother-eel persisted. * No,* 
replied the daughters, ‘ for he ate them all up.* ‘ They *11 come again,* 
repeated the mother-eel. ‘ But he drank brandy after them,* continued 
the daughters. ‘ Ah, then they ’ll never come back,’ said the mother, 
and she burst out crying, ^ It ’s ibe brandy that buries the eels.* 

“And therefore,” said the eel breeder, in oonclusion, “it is always 
right to take brandy after eating eels.” 

And this story was the tinsel thread, the most humorous recollection 
of Jurgen’s life. He likewise wanted to go a little way outside the 
door and up the bay — that is to say, out into the world in a ship ; and 
his mother said, like the eel breeder, “ Tliere are so many bad people-— 
eel spenrers ! ” But he wished to go a little way past toe sand-hills, a ^ 
little way into the dunes ; and he succeeded in doing so. Four merry 
days, the happiest of his childhood, unrolled themselves, and the whole 
beauty and splendour of Jutland, all the joy and sunshine of his home, 
'Were concentmted in these. He was to go to a festival — though it was 
certainly a burial feast. 

A wealthy relative of the fisherman's family had died. The fam lay 
deep in the country, Eastward, and a point towards the north, as the 
^ saying is. Jurgen’s foster-parents were to go, and he was to accompany 
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them from the dunes, across heath and xnoor« They came to the green 
meadows where the rirer ISkjam rolls its course, the river of many eels, 
where mother-eels dwell with their daughters, who are caught and eaten 
up by wicked people. But men were said sometimes to have acted no 
better towards their own fellow men ; for had not the knight, Hir Bugge, 
been murdered by wicked people? and though ho was well spoken of, 
had he not wanted to kill the architect, as the legend tells us, who hod 
built for him the castle with the thick walls and tower, where Jiir^n 
and his parents now stood, and where the river folia into the hay P The 
wall on the ramparts still remained, and red crumbling fragments lay 
strewn around. Here it was that Sir Bugge, after the architect had left 
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him, said to one of his men, “ Go thou after him, and say, ‘ Master, the 
tower shakes.’ If he turns round, you are to kill him. and take from 
him the money I paid him ; but if he does not tom round let him depart 
in peace.” The man obeyed, and the architect never turned roimd, but 
called back, The tower does not riiake in the least, but one day there 
will come a man from the west, in a blue cloak, who will cause it to 
shake ! ” And indeed so it chanced, a hundred years lati^ ; for the 
Itorth Sea brohe in, and the tower was cast down, but the man who then 
possessed the castle, F^bjdm Gyldenstjeme, built a new castle higher 

3 ), at the end of the meadow, and that stands to this day, and is owed 
Srre Vosborg. 

Fisst this castle went Jdrgen and his foster-parents. They had told 
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him its story during the long winter evenings, and now he saw the 
lordly castle, with its double moat, and trees, and bushes; the wall, 
covered with ferns, rose within the moat ; but most beautiful of all were 
the lofty lime trees, which grew up to the highest windows and filled 
the air with sweet fragrance. In a corner of the garden towards the 
north-west stood a great bush full of blossom like winter snow amid the 
summer's green : it was a juniper bush, the first that Jurgen had seen 
thus in bloom. He never forgot it, nor the lime tree: the child’s soul 
treasured up these i*emembrauces of beauty and fragrance to gladden 
the old man. 

From Ndrre Vosborg, where the juniper blossomed, the way went 
mows easily, for they encountered other guests who were also bound 
for the burial, and were riding in waggons. Our travellers had to sit 
all together on a little box at the back of the waggon, but even this was 
preferable to walking, they thought. 8o they pursued their journey in 
the waggon across tlui rugged heath. . The oxen which drew the vellicle 
slipped every now and then, whore a patch of fresh grass appeared amid 
the neather. The sun shone warm, and it was wonderful to behold how 
in the far distance something like smoke seemed to be rising; and yet 
this smoko was clearer than the mist ; it was transparent, and looKed 
like rays of light rolling and dancing afar over the heath. 

“That is Lokoman driving'' his sheep,” said some one; and this was 
enough to excite the fancy of Jurgen. It seemed to him as if they were 
now going to enter fairyland, though everything was still real. 

Ilow (^uiet it was ! Far and wide the heath extended around them 
nice a beautiful carpet. The heather bloomed and the juniper bushes and 
the vigorous oak saplings stood up like nosegays from the earth. An 
inviting place for a frolic, if it w^ere not for the number of poisonous 
adders of which the travellers spoke, as they did also of the wolves which 
formerly infested the place, from which circumstance the region was still 
called the Wolfsborg region. The old man who guided the oxen related 
how, in the lifetime of his father, the horses bad to sustain many a hard 
fight with the wild beasts that were now^ extinct ; and how he himself, 
wmen he went out one morniug to bring in the horses, had found one of 
them standing with its fore feet on a w olf it had killed, after the savage 
beast had torn and lacerated the legs of the brave horse. 

The journey over the heath and the deep sand was only too quickly 
acoomplisfaed. They stopped before the house of mourning, where they 
found plenty of guests within and without. Waggon after waggon stood 
ranged in a row, and horses and oxen went out to crop the scanty pasture. 
Great sand-hills, like those at home by the North Sea, rose behind the 
house and extended far and wide. How had they come here, miles into 
the interior of the land, and as large and high as those on the coast P 
The wind had lifted and carried them hither, and to them also a histoiy 
was attached. 

Psalms were sung, and a iew of the old people shed tears ; beyond 
this, the guests were cheerful enough, as it appeared to Jurgen, and 
^ere was plenty to eat and drink. &l8 there were of the fisttest, upon 
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^hich brandy sbould be poured to bury tbom, as the cel breeder said ; 
and certaioly his maxim was here carried out. 

Jurgen went to and fro in the house. On the third day ho felt quite 
at home, like as in the fisherman's hut on the sand-hills where he had 
passed his early days. Here on the heath there was certainly an im- 
neard-of wealth, for the flowers and blackberries and bilberries were to 
be found in plenty, so large and sweet, that when they were crushed 
beneath the tread of the passers by, the heath was coloured wiili their 
red juice. 

Here 'was a Hun’s Orave, and yonder another. Columns of smoke 
rose into the still air: it was a heath-fire, ho was told, tliat shone so 
splentliJly in the dark evening. ^ 

Kow came the fourth day, and the funeral festivities were to conHude, 
and they were to go back from the laud- dunes to the sand-dunes. 

“Ours are the best,” said the old fisherman, Jurgen’s foster-father; 
“ these have no strength.” 

And they spoke of the way in which the sand-dunes had come into Iho 
couiitry, and it seemed all very intelligible. This was the explanation 
they gave : 

A corpse had been found on the coast, and the peasants had buried it 
in ihe churchyard ; and from that time the sand began to fly and the sea 
broke in violently. A wise man in the pafish advised them to open the 
grave and to look if the buried man was not lying sucking his tlmmb ; 
for if so, he was a man of the sea, and the sea would not rest until it had 
got him back. So the grave was opened, ami he really was found with 
his thumb in his mouth. So they laid him upon a cart and harnessed 
two oxen before it ; and as if stung by an adder, the oxen ran away with 
the man of the sea over heath and moorland to the ocean ; and then tlio 
sand ceased flying inland, but the hills that had been heaped up still 
remained there. All this Jurgen heard and treasured in his ineniory 
from the happiest days of his childhood, the days of the burial feast. 
How glorious it was to get out into strange regions and to see strange 
people ! And he was to go farther still. He was not yet fourteen ycjars 
old wlien he went out in a ship to see what the world could show him: 
bad weather, heavy seas, malice, and hard men — these were liis ex])eri- 
ences, for he became a ship boy. There w^ere cold nights, and bad living, 
and blows to beuendured; then he felt as if bis noble Spanish blood 
boiled within him, and bitter wicked words seethed up to bis lips ; but 
it was better to gulp them down, though he felt as thd eel must feel 
when it is flayed and cut up and put into the frying-pan. 

I shall come again ! ” said a voice within him. lie saw the Spanish 
coast, the native land of his parents. He even saw the town where 
they had lived in happiness and prosperity; but he knew nothing of 
his "homo or race, and his race knew just ns little about him. 

The poor ship boy was not allowed to land ; but on the last day of 
their stay be managed to get ashore. There were several purchases to 
be n&de, and he was to carry them on board. * 

3!berd stood Jurgen in his shabby clothes, which looked as if they had 
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been washed in the ditch and dried in the chimn^ : for the first time 
he, the inhabitant of the dunes, saw a great city. How lofty the houM 
seemed, and how full of people were the streets ! some pushing this 
‘ way, some that — a perfect maelstrom of citizens and peasants, monks 
and soldiers — a calling and shouting, and jingling of bell-harnessed asses 
and mules, and the church bells chiming between song and sound, 
hammering and knockii^g, all going on at ouce« Every handicraft had 
its home in the basements of the houses or in the lanes ; and the sun 
shone so liotly. and the air was <eo close, that one seemed to be in 
an oven full of beetles, cockchafers, bees, and flies, all humming and 
murmuring together. Jurgen hardly knew where he was or which way 
he wont. Then he saw just in front of him the mighty portal of the 
cathedral \ the lights were gleaming in the dark aisles, and a fragrance 
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of incense was wafted towards him. Even Die poorest beggar ventured 
up the stops into the temple. The sailor with whom Jurgen went 
took bis way through the cliUrch, and Jurgen stood in the sanctuary. 
Coloured pictures gleamed from their golden ground. On the altar 
stood the figure ot the Vir^n with the child Jesus, surrounded by 
lights and flowers; priests in festive garb were chanting, and choir 
boys, beautifully attired, swung the silver censer. W^hat splendour, 
what magnificence did he see here I It streamed through his soul and 
' overpowered him ; the church and the faith of his parents surrounded 
him, and touched a chord in his soul, so that the tears overflowed his 
eyes. 

From the church they went to the market-place. Hjere a quantity of 
provisions were given h\m to cany. The way to the harbour was long, 
and, tired and overpoifered by various emotions, he rested for a. few 
moments before a splendid house, with marble pillars, statues, and broad 
staircases. Here he reeled his burden against the walk Then a liveried 
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sorter came out, lifted up a silver-headed cane, and drove him a>Yay — 
nun, the grandson of the house. But no one there know that, and be 
just as little as any one. And afterwards he went on board again, and 
there were hard words and cuffs, little sleep and much work * sucli were 
his experiences. They say that it is well to suffer in youth, if ago 
brings something to make up for it. 

His time for servitude on shipboard had expired, and the vessel lay 
once more at Bingkjdbiug, in Jutland : ho came ashore and wont home 
to the sand-dunes by Hunsby ; but his foster-mother had died while he 
was away on his voyage. 

A hard winter followed that summer. Snow storms swept over land 
and sea,*iind there wa.s a diflBculty m getting about. How variously 
things appeared to bo distributed in the wwld! here biting co*ld and 
snow-storms, while in the Spaniali land there was burning sunshine and 
oppressive heat. And yet,* when hero at home there came a clear frosty 
day, and Jiirgen saw the swans flying in numbers from the soa towards 
the land, and across to Vosborg, it appeared to him that people could 
brcatlie most freely hero ; and here too was a splendid summor ! In 
imagination he saw the heath •bloom and grow purple with rich juicy 
berries, and saw the elder trees and the lime trees at Vosborg in full 
blossom. He determined to go there once more. 

Spring came on, and the fishery began.* Jiirgen was an active assist- 
ant in this ; he had grown in the lost year, and was quick at work. 
He \vn.«« full of life, he understood howto swum ; to tiwl water, to turn 
over and tumble m the flood. They often warned him to beware of the 
troops of dogfish, which could seize the best swimmer, and draw him 
down and devour him ; but such was not Jiirgcn’s fate. 

At the neighbour’s on the dune was a boy named Martin, with whom 
Jurgen was very friendly, and the two took scrnce m the same ship to 
Norway, and also went together to Holland ; and they had never had 
any quarrel ; but a quarrel can easily come, for when a person is liot by 
nature he often uses strong gestures, and that is what Jurgen did one 
day on board when they had a quarrel abput nothing at all.. ITiey were 
sitting behind the cabin door, eating out of a delf plate which they had 

K d between them. Jurgen held his pocket-knife in his band, and 
it against Martin, and at the same time became ashy pale in the 
fSace, and bis eyes had an ugly look. Martin only said, 

“Ah! ha! so you’re one of that sort who are fond of using the 
knife!” 

Hardly were the words spoken when Jurgen’s hand sank down. He 
answered not a syllable, but went on eating, and afterwards walked 
away to his work. When they were resting again, be stepfied up to 
Martin, and said, 

“ Ton may hit me in the face ! I have deserved it. But I feel as if 
I had a pot in me that boiled over ” ^ 

"There let the thing rest,” replied Martin. 

And after that they were almost doubly as goAd friends as before ; and 
wlmn afterwards they got back to the dunes and began telling their 
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adventures, this was told among the rest ; and li^Iartin said that Jurgen 
was certainly passionate, but a good fellow for all that. 

They were both young and strong, well grown and stalwart ; but 
Jiirgen was the cleverer of the two. 

In Norway the peasants go into the mountains, and lead out the 
cattle there to pasture. On the west coast of Jutlaud, huts have been 
erected among the sand-hills; they are built of pieces of wreck, and 
roofed with turf and heather. There are sleeping-places around the 
walls, and horo the lisher people live and sleep during the early spring. 
Every fisherman has his female helper, his manager, as she is called, 
whose business consists in baiting Ihe hooks, preparing the W'arrn beer 
for the fishermen when they come ashore, and getting their dinners 
cooked when they come back into the hut tired and hungry. Moreover, 
the nianagc^rs bring up the fish from the boats, cut them open, prepare 
them, ami have generally a great deal to do.* 

Jurgen, his father, and several other fishenneii and their managers 
inhabited ihe same hut ; Martin lived in the next one. 

One of the girls, Else by name, had known Jurgen from childhood : 
they were glad to sec each other, and in many things w^ere of the same 
minil ; but in outward appearance they were entirely opposite, for he 
was brown, w^hereas she was j)ale and had flaxen hair, and eyes as blue 
as the sea in sunshine. 

OiH' day as they were walking together, and Jurgen held her hand in 
his very firmly and w^armly, she said to him, 

“ J iirgen, 1 "have something weighing upon my hc^art ! Let me he your 
manager, for you are like a brother to me, whereas Martin, who 1ms en- 

gageii me ; he and 1 are lovers but you need not tell that to the rest.*’ 

And it seemed to Jiirgen as if the loose sand were giving way under 
his feet. He spoke not a word, but only nodded his head, which signi- 
fied ‘^yes.’* Moi'e was not requiml; but suddenly be felt in his heart 
that he detested Martin ; and t he longer ho considered of this — for he 
had nevcT thought of Else in this way before — the more did it become 
clear to him that Martin had stolen from him the only being he loved ; 
and now it \vas all at once plain to liim that Else was the being in 
question. 

'VVben the sea is somewhat disturbed, and the fishermen come home 
in their great boats, it is a sight to behold how they cross the reefs. 
One of the men stands upright m the bow of the boat, and the others 
watch him, sitting ^vit1^ the oars in their hands. Outside the reef they 
anpear to be rowing^ not towards the land, but backing out to sea, till 
tno man standing in the boat gives them the sign that me great wave is 
coming which is ts fl<mt them across the reef ; and accordingly the boat 
is lifted — lifted high in the air, so that its keel is seen from the shore ; 
and in tlie next minute the whole boat is hidden from the eye — ^neither 
mast nor keel ucu* people can be seen, as though the sea had devoured 
them ; but in a tew moments they emerge like a gmt sea animal climb- 
ing up tho waves, andHihe oars move as if the creature had legs. Tbe 
second and the third reef are passed in the same manner; and now the 
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fishermen jump into the water ; every ware helps them, and pushes 
the boat well forward, till at length they have drawn it Beyond the 
range of the breakers. 

A wrong order given in front of the reef — ^the slightest hesitation — 
and the boat must founder. 

‘‘Then it would be all over with me, and Martin too !** This thought 
struck Jtii^en while they were out at sea, where his foster-father had 
been taken alarmingly ill. The fever had seized him. They were only 
a few oars* 8tn)kes from the reef, mid Jurgen sprang from his seat and 
stood up in the bow. 

" Fatner — let me come ! ** he said ; and his eye glanetjd towards 
Martin and across the waves ; but while every oar bent nith the exer- 
tions of the rowers, as the great wave came towering towards them, he 
beheld the pale face of his father, and dare not obey the evil imjpulae 
that had seised him. The boat came safely across the reef to land, hut 
the evil thought remained in his blood, and roused up every little fibre 

• SB 
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of bitternesa which had remained in his memory since he and Martin 
had been comrades. ' But be could not weave the fibres together, nor 
did he endeavour to do so. lie &lt that Martin had despoiled him, 
and this was enough to make hitn detest his former friend. Several of 
the fishermen noticed this, but not Martin, who continued obliging and 
talkativi^ — the bitter a little too much. 

Jurgen^B adopted father had to keep his bed, which become bis death- 
bed, for in the lu^xt week he died; and now Jurgen was installed as 
heir iit the little house behind the sand-hills. It was but a little house, 
Certainly, but still it something, and Martin had nothing of the 
kind. 

‘‘Yon will not lake sea servuje again, Jiirgoii ? observed one of the 
' old Ihdiernicn. “ Vou will always stay with ua, now.” 

Bui this was not Jurgen’s intention, lor ho w'as just thinking of 
looking about him a little in the world. Tlu' cel brcetlcr of Zjaltring 
had an uncle in Alt-8knge, who w^as a iishernuiu, but at the same time 
a prosperous merchant, w ho had ships iipi>u Ibe 8(‘a ; )»c was said to be 
a good old man, and it would not be amiss to enter his jKTvice. Alt- 
Skugo lies in the extreme north of Jutland, as far removed from the 
Ilunsby dunes as one can travel in that country ; and this is just what 
pleased Jiirgen, for ho did not want to remain till the ivedding of 
Martiii and Else, which w'na Co be cebibrated in a few weeks. 

The old fisherman asserted that it was foolish now to ipiit the neigh- 
bourhood, for that Jiirgen laid a home, and Else w'oubl probably be 
inclined to take him rather than Marlin. 

Jiirgen answered so much at random, that it w'as not easy to under- 
stand wduit l^e meant ; but the old man brought Else to liim, and she 
said, 

“ You have a home now ; that ought to bo* w^ell considered.” 

And Jiirgen thought of many things. The sea lias luiavv waves, but 
there are heavier waves in the human heart. Many thoughts, strong 
and weak, thronged through Jurgen’s brain ; anil lie said to Else, 

“ If Martin had a house like mine, whom w’ould you rather have?” 

“ But Martin has no house, and cannot get one.” 

** But let us suppose lie had oue.” 

” Why, then J would certainly take Martin, for that *8 what my heart 
telld me ; but one can’t live upon that.” 

And Jurgen thought of these things all night through. Something 
was working within him, he could not underhand what it w^-as, but he 
had a thought that was strouger than his love fur Else ; and so he went 
to Martin, and what he said and did there was well considered. He let 
the house to Martin on tiie most liberal terms, saying that he wished to 
go to sea again, because it pleased him to do so. And Else kissed him 
on, the mouth when she beard that, for she loved !Martin best. 

In the early morning Jiirgen purposed to start. On the evening 
before ids departure, when it was already growing Igte, he felt a wish to 
visit IMartih once more; he started, and among tiie dunes the old fidier 
^ met, him, who was angry at his going. The old man made jokes about 
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Martin, and declared there must be some magic about that fellow, ” of 
whom the girls were so fond.** Jurgen paid no heed to this speech, 
but said farewell to the old man, and went on towards the house where 
Martin dwelt. He heard loud talking within. Martin was not alone, 
and this made Jurgen waver in bfa determination, for be did not wish to 
encounter Else ; and on second consideration, he thought it better not 
to hetu* Martin thank him again, and therefore he turned back. 

On the following morning, before break of day, he fastened bis knap- 
sack, took his wooden provision-box in his band, and vrent away among 
the sand-hills towards the coast path. That way was easier to traverse 
than, the heavy sand road, and moreover sliorter ; for he intended to go 
in the first instance to Zjaltring, by Bowberg, where the eel breeder 
lived, to whom he had promised a visit. 

The sea lay pure and blue before him, and mussed shells and sea 
pebbles, the playthings of his youth, crunclied under his feet. . .While 
be was thus marching on, his nose suddenly began to bleed : it was a 
trifling incident, but liitlo things can have great signifiennees. A few' 
large drops of blood fell up<m one of his sleeves. IJe wijied them oflf 
and stopped tlie bkyeding, and it seemed to him as if this bad cleared 
and liglitoned liis brain. In the sand tlx; sea eringa was blooming here 
and there, lie broke olT a stalk and stuck in his hat ; he determined 
to be merry and of good cheer, for he was going into the wide world — 
*'a little way outside the door in front of the bay,^* as the young eels 
had said, ** Beware of bad people, who w ill catch you and flay you, cut 
you in tw^o, and put you in the frying-pnn! ** he rcp(?atcd in hw mind, 
and smiled, for he thought he should find his way through the world — 
good courage is a strong weapon ! 

The sun already stood high when he approached the narrow entrance 
to Nissum Bay. He looked back, and saw a couple of horscinen gal- 
lopping a long distance behind him, and they were accompanied by other 
people. But this concerned him nothing. *’ 

The ferry was on the opposite side of the bay. Jurgen called to the 
fenyman, and when the latter came over wdth the boat, Jiirgei^ 8tef)j)cd 
in ; but before they had gone half-way across, the men whom he nad 
s^n riding so hastily behind him, hailed the ferryman and summoned 
him to return in the name of the law. Jurgen did not understand the 
reason of this, but he thought it would be best to turn back, and there- 
fore himself took an oar and returned. The moment the ]:)oat touched 
the shore, the men sprang on board, and, before he W'as aw'ore, they had 
bound Ilia hands with a rope. 

" Thy wicked deed will cost thee toy life,” they said. “ It is well 
that we caught thee.” 

He was accused of nothing less than murder! Martin had been 
found dead, with a knife t][iru8t through his neck. One of the fisher- 
men had (late on the previous evening) met .lilrgen going towar^ 
Martin’s house; and this was not the first time jfurgen had ^iaed his 
knife against Martik->8o they knew that he was the murderer, 
town in which the pnb<m was built was a long way off, and the wind 

ss a 
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was contrary for going there ; but not half an hour would be required 
to get acrosa the bay, and a quarter of an hour would bring them from 
thence to Nbrre Votsborg, a great castle with walla and ditches. One 
of Jurgen's captors was a fisherman, a brother of the keeper of the 
castle, and he declared it might be managed that Jurgen should for the 
present be put into the dungeon at Yosborg, where Long Martha the 
gipsy had boon shut up till her execution. 

No attention was paid to the defence made by Jiirgen ; the few drops 
of blood upon his shirt-sleeve bore heavy witness against him. But 
Jiirgen was conscious of his innocence, and as there w'us no chance of 
immediately righting himself, be submitted to his fate. 

The party landed just at the spot where Sir Bugge’s castle had stood 
and where Jiirgen had walked with his foster-]>art*iits after the burial 
feast, (luring the four luippii^st days of his childhood, lie was led by 
the old path over the meadow to Vosborg; and again the elder blos- 
somed and the lofty lindens smelt sweet, and it seemed but yesterday 
that he had left the spot. 

In the two wings of the castle a staircsBe reads down to a spot below 
the entrance, and from thence there is access to a low vaulted cellar. 
Here Long JMartlm had been imprisoned, and hence she had been led 
away to the scaffold. Slu^ bad eaten the hearts of five children, and 
had been under the delusion that if she could obtain two more, sho 
would he able to fly and to make herself invisible. In the midst of 
tlia cellar roof was a little narrow air-hole, but no window. The bloom- 
ing lindens could not waft a breath of comforting fragrance into that 
abode, where all was dark and mouldy. Only a rough beiic^h stood in 
the [irison ; but ** a good conscience is a soft pillow,*’ and consequently 
Jurgen could sleep well. 

The thick oaken door was locked, and secured on the outside by an 
iron bur ; but the goblin of superstition can creep through a key-hole 
into the baron’s castle just as iuto the fisherman’s hut ; and wherefore 
should he not creep in here, where Jiirgen sat thinking of Long Martha 
and berwil deeds? Her last thought on the night before her execu- 
tion had filled this space ; and all the magic came into Jurgen’s mind 
which tradition asserted to have been practised there in the old times, 
when Sir Schwanwedel dwelt there. All this passed through Jurgen’s 
mind, and made him shudder ; but a sunbeam — a refreshing thought 
from without — penetrated his heart even here: it was the remembrance 
of the blooming elder and the fragrant lime trees. 

He was not left there long. They carried him off to the town of 
Bingkjdbing, where his imprisonment was Just as hard. 

Those times were not like ours. Hard measure was dealt out to the 


common ” people ; and it was just after the days when farms were 
converted into knights' estates, on which occasions coachmen and ser- 
vants were often made magistrates, and had it in their power to sentmioe 
a poor man, for a spiall offence, to lose his property and to corporal 

E * ihment. Judges of this kind were still to to found ; and in Jui- 
far trom the capital and irom the enlightened well-meaning head 
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of the gOTemment, the law vras still sometimes very loosely sdminis- 
tered ; and the smallest grievance that Jiirgeu had to ex{iect was that 
his case would be protracted. 

Cold and cheerless was his abode — and when would this state of 
things end P He had innoeentiy sunk into misfortune and sorrow — 
that was his fate, lie had leisure now to ponder on the diflerence of 
fortune on earth, and to wonder why this fate had been allotted to him ; 
and he felt sure that the question would be answered in the next life — 
the existence that awaits us when this is over, 'fhis faith had grown 
strong in him in the poor fisherman's hut ; that which had never shone 
into his father's mind, in all the richness and sunshine of Spain, was 
vouchsafed as a light of comfort in his poverty and distress — a sign of 
mercy from God that never deceives. ,• 

The spring storms began to blow. The rolling and moaning of the 
North Sea could be heard for miles inlartd w^hen the wind was lulled, 
for then it sounded like the rushing of a thousand waggons over a hard 
road with a mine beneath. Jiirgen, in his prison, heard these sounds, 
and it wjis a rtdief to him. No melody could have appealed so dirtictly 
to hia heart as did these sounds of the sea — the rolling sea, the bounci- 
loss sea, on which a man can be borne across the world before the wind, 
carrying his own house with him wherever he is driven, just as the snail 
carries its home even into a strange land. » 

How he listened to the deep moaning, and how the thought arose in 
him — “ Free ! free ! How happy to he iree, even without shoes and in 
ragged clothes ! " Sometimes, w'hen such thoughts crossed his mind, 
the fiery nature rose within him, and he beat the wall with his clenched 
fists. 

Weeks, months, a whole year had gone by, when a vagabond — Niels, 
the thief, called also the liorse couper — was arrested ; and now the 
better times came, and it was seen what wrong Jurgen had endured. 

In the neighbourhood of Kingkjdbing, at a beer-house, Niels, the 
thief, had met Martin on the afternoon before Jiifgen's departure from 
home and before the murder. A few glasses were drunk— not enough 
to cloud any one’s brain, but yet enough' to loosen Martinis tongue ; 
and he began to boast, and to say that he had obtained a bouse, and 
intended to marry ; and when Niels asked where he intended to get the 
money, Martin snook his pocket proudly, and said, 

The money is here, where it ought to be.” 

Tfais^boast cost him his life, for when he went home, Niels went after 
him, and thrust a knife through his throat, to rob the murdered man 
of the expected gold, which did not exist. 

This was circumstantially explained; but for us it is enough to know 
that Jurgen was set at liberty. But what amends did he get for having 
Iton imprisoned a whole year, and shut out from all communion with 
men P They told him he was fortunate in being proved innocent, and 
that he might go. The buigom^ter gave him two dollars for travelling 
expenses, and many dtisens offered him provifions and beer — there 
were srtill some good men^ not all grind and flay.” But the best of all 
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was, that the merchant Bronne of Bkjagen, the same into whose serrice 
tTilrgen intended to go a year since, was iust at that time on busiuesB in 
the town of Eingkjobing. BWinne heara the whole story ; and the man 
had a good heart, ai>d understood what Jurgen must have felt and 
Budered. He therefore made up his mind to make amends to the poor 
lad, and convince him that there were still kind folks in the world. 

Bo Jurgen went forth from the prison as if to Paradise, to find free- 
dom, afiection, and trust. He was to travel this road now ; for no 
goblet of life is all bitterness : no good man would pour out such 
measure to his fellow man, and how should God do it, who is love 
itself? 

“ Lot all that be buried and forgotten,” said Bronne the merchant. 
“ L*et us draw a thick line through last year ; and wo will even bum 
the calendar. And in two days we ’ll start for dear, friendly, peaceful 
Skjagen. They call Bkjagcn an out-of-the-way comer; but it’s a good 
warm chimney-corner, and its windows open towards every pwt of the 
world.” 

That was a journey! — it was like taking fresh breath — out of the 
cold dungeon air into the w'arm sunshine I The heath stood blooming 
in its greatest pride, and the herd-boy sat on the Hun’s Grave and blew 
his pipe, which he had carved for himself out of the sheep’s bone. Fata 
Morgana, the beautiful aerial phenomenon of the desert, showed itself 
with hanging gardens and swaying forests, and the wonderful cloud 
phenomenon, called here the “ Lokeman driving his flock,” was seen 
likewise. 

Up through the land of the Wendels, up towards Skjagen, they 
went, from whence the men with the long beards (tlie Longobardi, or 
Lombards) had emigrated in the days when, in the reign of King Snio, 
all the children and the old people w^ere to have been killed, till the 
noble Dame Gambaruk proposed that the younger people had better 
emigrate. All this was known to Jurgen — ^thus much knowledge be 
had ; and even if he did not know the land of the Lombards beyond 
the high iUps, he had on idea how it must be there, for in his boyhood 
he had been in the south, in (Spain. He thought of the southern fruits 
piled up there; of the red pomegranate blossoms; of the humming, 
murmuring, and toiling in the great bee-hive of a city he had seen ; but, 
aft^ all, home is best ; and Jurgen’s hom'ie was Denmark. 

At length they reached Wendelskajn,” as Skjagen is called in the 
old Norwegiod and Icelandic writings. Then already Old Skja^n, with 
the western and eastern town, extended for miles, with sand-hills and 
arable land, as far as the lighthouse near the ” Skjagenzweig.” Then, 
aa now, the houses were strewn among the wind-raised sand-hilk — a 
desert where the wind sports with the sand, and where the voicM of 
the seamen and the wild swans strike harshly on the ear. In the south- 
west, a mile from the sea, lies Old SMagen ; and here dwelt merdtont 
Bronne, and here J’iirgen was henceforth to dwell. The great^^house 
was painted with tar f the smaller buildings had each an overtumed 
l^t for a roof ; the pig-sty had been put ^gether of pieces of wreck. 
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There was no fence here, for indeed there, was nothing to fence in ; but 
long rows of fishes were hung upon lines, one above the other, to dry 
in the wind. The whole coast was strewn with spoiled herrings, for 
there were so many of those fish, that a net was scarcely thrown into 
the sea before they were caught by cartloads ; there wer6 so many, that 
often they were thrown back into the sea or left to lie on the shore. 

The old man’s wife and daughter, and his servants loo, came re- 
joicingly to meet him. There was a great pressing" of hands, and 
talking, and questioning. And the daughter, what a lovely face and 
bri^t eyes she had ! 

The interior of the house was roomy and comfortable. Fritters that 
a King would have looked upon as a dainty dish, were placed on the 
table ; and there was wine from the vineyard of Skjagen — ^that is, the 
sea; for there the grapes come ashore ready pressed and prepared in 
barrels and in bottles/ • 

Mllieii the mother and daughter heard who Jurgen was, and how 
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innocently he had suffered, they looked at him in a still more fnendly 
way ; and the eyes of the charming Clara were the friendliest of all. 
Jurgen found a nappy home in Old 8kjagen. It did his heart good ; imd 
his heart had been sorely tried, and had drunk the bitter goblet of loye, 
which softens or hardens according to circumstances. Jurgen’s heart 
was ‘Still soft — it was young, and there was still room in it; and 
therefore it was well that Mistress Clara was going in three weeks in 
her father’s ship to Christiansand, in Norway, to visit an aunt and to 
stay tliere the whole winter. 

On the Sunday before her departure they all went to church, to the 
holy Communion. The church was largo and handsome, and had been 
built centuries before by Scotchmen and Hollanders ; it lay at a little 
distAnce from the town. It was certainly somewhat ruinous, and the 
road to it was heavy, through the deep sand ; but the people gladly 
went tlirough the dilficulties to get to the house of God, to sing psalms 
and hear the sermon. The sand had heaped itself up round the walls 
of the church, but the graves were kept free from it. 

It was the largest church north of the Limfjord. Tlie Virgin Mary, 
with the golden crown on her head and the child Jesus in her arms, 
stood lifelike upon the altar; the holy Apostles had been carved in the 
choir; and on the walls hung portraits of the old burgomasters and 
councillors of Skjagen ; the pulpit was of carved work. The sun shone 
brightly into the church, and its radiance fell on the polished brass 
chandelier and on the little ship that hung from the vaulted roof. 

Jurgen felt as if overcome by a holy, childlike feeling, like that which 
possessed him when, as a boy, he had stood in the splendid Spanish 
cathedral ; but here the feeling was different, for he felt conscious of 
being one of the congregation. 

After the sermon followed the holy Communion. He partook of the 
bread and wine, and it happened that he knelt beside ]\Iistress Clara; 
but his thoughts were so fixed upon Heaven and the holy service, that 
he did not notice his neighbour until he rose from his knees, and then 
he saw tears rolling down her cheeks. 

Two days later she left Skjagen and went to Nbrway, He stayed 
behind, and made himself useful in the house and in the business. He 
went out fishing, and at that time fish were more plentiful and larger 
than now. Every Sunday when he sat in the church, and his eye 
rested on the statue of the Virgin on the altar, his glance rested for a 
time on the spot where Mistress Clara had knelt beside him, and he 
thought of her, how hearty and kind she hod been to him. 

And so the autumn and the winter time passed away. There was 
wealth here, and a real family life ; even down to the domestic animals, 
who wore all well kept. The kitchen glittered with copper and tin and 
white plates, and from the roof hung hams and beef and winter stores 
in plenty. All this is still to be seen in many rich farms of the west 
coast of Jutland : plenty to eat and drink, clean decorated rooms, clever ' 
heads, happy tempers, and hospitality prevail there as in an Arab tent. 

Never since the famous burial feast had Jurgen spent such a, happy 
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time; and yet Mistress Clara was absent, except in the thoughts and 
memory of all. 

In April a ahip was to start for Norway, and Jurgen was to sail in it. 
He was full of life and spirits, and looked so stout and jovial that Dame 
^ Bronne declared it did her good to see him. 

** And it ’s a pleasure to see you too, old wife,*’ said the old merchant. 
** Jurgen has brought life into our winter evenings, and into you too^ 
mother. You look younger this year, and you seem well and bonny. 
But then you w^ere once the prettiest girl in Wiborg, and that ’s saying 
a great deal, for I have always found the Wihorg girls the prettiest of 
any.” 

Jurgen said nothing to this, but he thought of a certain maide/i of 
Skjagcm; and he sailed to visit that maiden, for the ship steered to 
Christiansand in Norway, and a favouring wind bore it rapidly to that 
town. 

One morning merchant Bronne went out to the lighthouse that stands 
far away from Old Skjageii : the coal fire had long gone out and the 
sun was already high when he mounted the tower. The sand-banks 
extend under the whaler a wdiolo mile from the shore. Outside these 
bonks many ships w ere seen that day ; and with the help of his telescope 
the old man thought ho descried hfa own vessel, the Karen Bronne. 

Yes, surely, there she was ; and the shiif was sailing up with tlilrgcm 
and Clara ou board. The church and the lighthouse appeared to them 
as a heron and a swan rising from the blue waters. Clara sat on deck, 
and saw the sand-hills gradually looming forth : if the wind held she 
might reach her home in about an hour — so near wxrc they to home 
and its joys — so near were they to death and its terrors. For a plank 
in .the ship gave w^ay, and the water rushed in. The crew flew to the 
pumps and attempted to stop the leak, and a signal of distress was 
iioisted; but they were still a full mile from the shore. Fishing-boats 
were in sight, but they were still far distant. The wind blew shore- 
ward, and the tide was in their favour too ; but all was insufficient, for 
the ship sank. Jurgen threw his right arm about Clara a^d pressed 
her close to him. 

With what a look she gazed in his face ! Ashe threw himself in God’s 
name into the ivater with her, she uttered a cry ; but still she felt safe, 
certain that he would not let her sink. 

And now, in the hour of terror and danger, Jurgen experienced what 
the old song told : 

*'And written It ftood, how the bmre Kine’a ion 
Embraced the bride his valour had wou.'^ 

How rejoiced he felt that he was a good swimmer I He worked his way 
onward with his feet and %vith pne hand, while with the other he tightly 
held the young girl. He rested upon the waves, he trod the wat^, he 
practised all the arts he knew, so as to reserve strength enough to reach 
the shore. He heard how Clara uttered a sigh, and felt a convulsive 
shuddar pass through her, and he pressed her to him closer than ever. 
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Now and then a wave rolled over her; and he was still a few cables* 
lengths from the laud, wlien help came in the shape of an approaching 
boat. But under the waler — he could see it clearly — stood a white form 
gazing at him ; a wave lifted him u]), and the form approached him : he 
felt a shock, and it grew dark, and everything vanished from his gaze. 

On the Band-re(»f lay the wreck of a ship, which the sea washed over ; the 
white figure-head leaned against an anchor, the sharp iron of which ex- 
tended just to the surface. Jurgen had come in contact with this, and 
the tide had driven him against it wdth double force. He sank down 
fainting with his load, but the next vrave lifted him and the young girl 
aloft again. 

The fishermen grasped them and lifted them into the boat. The blood 
streahied down over J iirgen’s face; hesoemed dead, but he still clutched 
the girl so tightly that they WT're obJigcid to li>otten her by force from his 
grasp. And Clara lay pale and lifeless in the boat, that now made for 
the shore. 

All means Tvere tried to restore Clara to life ; but she was dead! For 
some time he had been swimming onward with a corpse, and had exerted 
himself to exhaustion for one who was d(‘ad. 

Jiirgen was still breathing. The fishermen carried him into the 
nearest house upon the sand-hills. A kind of surgeon who lived there, 
and who was at the same time a smith and a general dealer, bound up 
Jurgen’s wounds in a temporary way, till a physician could be got next 
day from the nearest town. 

The brain of the sick man was affected. In delirium he uttered wild 
cries ; but on the third day he lay quiet and exhausted on his couch, 
and his life seemed to hang by a tliread, and the physician said it would 
be best if this string snapped. 

“ Let us pray that God may take him to Himself ; he will never be a 
sane man again I " 

But life would not depart from him — the thread would not snap ; but 
the thread of memory broke : the thread of all his mental power had 
been cut through ; and, what was most terrible, a body remained — a 
living heafthy body — ^that wandered about like a spectre. 

Jurgen remained in the house of the merchant Bronne. 

** He contracted his illness in his endeavour to save our child,” said 
the old man, “ and now he is our son.” 

People called Jiirgen imbecile ; but that was not the right expression. 
He was like ad instrument, in which the strings are loose and will sound 
no more ; only at times for a few minutes they regained their power, and 
then they sounded anew: old melodies w^ere heard, snatches of song; 
pictures unrolled themselves, and then disappeared again in the mist, 
and once more he sat staring before him, without a thought. We may 
believe that he did not suffer, but his dark eyes lost their brightness, 
and looked only like black clouded glass. 

“ Poor imbecile Jurgen ! ” said the people. ^ 

lie it was whose lifiif was to have been so pleaAant that it would be 
” pj^sumption and pride ” to expect or believe in a higher existence 
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hereafter. All his great mental facultiea had been lost ; only hard days, ' 
pain, and disappointment had been his lot. lie was like a rare plant 
tom from its native soil, and thrown upon the sand, to wither there. 
And was the image, fashioned in God’s likeness, to have no better des- 
tination ? Was it to be merely the sport of chance ? No. The all- 
loving God would certainly renay him, in the life to come, for what he 
had suffered and lost here. The Lord is good to all, and His mercy 
is over all His works.” These words from the Psalms of David, the old 
pious wife of the merchant repeated in patience and hope, and the 
prayer of her lieart was that Jiirgen might soon be summoned to enter 
into the life eternal. 

In the churchyard where the sand blows across the walls, Clo^ lay 
buried. It seemed as if .liirgen knew nothing of this — it did not * aovae 
within the compass of his thoughts, which comprised only fragments of 
a past time. Every Sunday he went with the old people to church, and 
sat silent there with vacant gaze. One day, while the Psalms were 
being sung, lie uttered a deep sigh, and his eyes gleamed : they were 
fixed upon the altar, upon the place where he had knelt w ith his friend 
who was dead. He uttered her name, and became pale as death, and 
tears rolled over his cheeks. 

They led him out of the church, and he said to the bystanders that 
he was well, and had never been ill : he^ the heavily afliicted, the waif 
cast upon the world, remembered nothing of his sufferings. And the 
Lord our Creatoris wise and full of loving-kindness — ^who can doubt it? 

In Spain, where the warm breezes blow over tho Moorish cupolas, 
among tho orange trees and laurels, where song and the sound of cas- 
tagnettes are always beard, sat in the sumptuous house a childish old 
man, the richest merchant in the place, while children marched in pro- 
cession through the streets, with waving Hags and lighted tapers. How 
much of his wealth would the old man not have given to be able to press 
his children to his heart ! his daughter, or her child, that had perhaps 
never seen the light in this world, far less a Paradise. 

•* Poor child ! ” 

Tes, poor child — a child still, and yet more than thirty years old ; 
for to that age Jurgen had attained in Old Skjagen. 

The drifting sand had covered the graves in the churchyard quite 
up to the walls of the church ; but yet the dead must be buried among 
their relations and loved ones who had gonh before them. Merchant 
Bronne and his wife now rested here with their childnm, under the 
white sand. 

It waq spring-time, the season of storms. The sand-hills whirled up 
in clouds, and the sea ran high, and flocks of birds flew like clouds in 
the storms, shrieking across the dunes ; and shipwreck followed ship- 
wreck on the reefs of ** Skjagensweig ” from towards the Hunsby 
dunes. One evening Jurgen was sitting alone in the room. Suddenly 
his mind seemed to become clearer, and a feeling of unrest came upon 
him, which in his vounger years had often dri!^^ him forth i|pon the 
heath and the sana-hills. 
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“ Home ! home ! ** he exclaimed. 

No one heard him. Ife went out of the bouse towards the dunes. 
Sand and stones blew into his face and whirled around him. He went 
on further and farther, towards the church : the sand lay high around 
the walls, half over the windows, but the heap had been shoveUed away 
frotn the door, and the entrance was free and easy to open ; and Jiirgen 
went into the church. 

The storm went howling over the town of Skjagen. Within the 
memory of man the sea had not run so high — a terrible tempest ! but 
Jiirgen was in the temple of God, and while black night reigned with- 
out, a light arose in his soul, a light that was never to be extinguished ; 
he fpJt the heavy stone which seemed to w’eigh upon his head burst 
asunder. He thought he heard the sound of the organ, but it was the 
storm and tJie moaning of the soa. He sat down on one of the seats; 
and behold, the candles were lighted up one by one ; a richness was dis- 
playeii such as he had only seen in the church in Spain ; and all the 
pictures of the old councillors were endued w ith life, and stepped forth 
1‘roiii the w^aiis against which they had stood for centuries, and seated 
themselves in the entrance of the church. The gates and doors flew 
open, and in came all the dead people, festively clad, and sat down to 
the sound of beautiful music, and filled the seats in the church. Then 
the psalm tunc rolled forth liko a sounding sea ; and his old foster-parents 
from the Huiisby dunes were hero, and the old merchant Brbnne and 
his wife; and at* their side, close to Jiirgen, sat their friendly, lovely 
daughter Clara, w^ho gave her hand to Jiirgen, and they both went to 
the altar, where they had once knelt together, and the priest joined 
their liands and knit them together for life. Then the sound of music 
was heard again, wonderful, like a child’s voice full of joy and expecta- 
tion, and it sw'elled on to an organ’s sound, to a tempest of full, noble 
sounds, lovely and elevating to hear, and yet strong enough to burst the 
stone tombs. 

And the little ship that hung down from the roof of the choir came 
down, and })ccame wonderfully largo and beautiful, with silken sails and 
golden yards, “ and every rope wrought through with silk,” as the old 
song said. The married pair went on board, and the whole congregation 
with them, for there w^as room and joyfulness for all. And the waDs 
and arches of the church bloomed like the juniper and the fragrant 
lime trees, and the leaves find branches waved and distributed coolness ; 
then they bent* and parted, and the ship sailed through the midst of 
them, through the sea, and through the air ; and every church taper 
became a star, and the wind sang a psalm tune, and all sang with the 
wind: 

In love, to gloiy — no life shall be lost. Full of blessedness and 
joy. Hallelujah!” 

And these words were the last that Jurgen spoke in this worM. The 
thread snapped that bound the immort^ soul, and nothing but a dead 
body lay in the dork chftrch, around which the storm raged, covering it 
wiih loose sand. 
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The next morning was Sunday, and the congregation and their pastor 
went forth to the service. The road to churoli had been heavy ; the 
sand made the way almost impassable ; and now, when they at. last 
reached their goal, a great hill of sand was piled up before the entrance, 
and the church itself was buried. The priest spoke a short prayer, and 
said that (jFod had closed the door of this house, and the congregation 
must go and build a new one for Him elsewhere. 

So they sang a psalm under the open sky, and went back to their 
homes. 

Jurgen was nowhere to be found in the town of Skjagen, or in the 
dunes, however much they sought for him. It was tl)ought that the 
waves, which had rolled far up on the sand, had swept him away. 

His body lay buried in a great sepulchre, in the church itself. Iti tlie 
storm the Lord’s hand had throwm a band-full of earth on his grave ; and 
the heavy mound of sand lay upon it, and lies there to this day. 

The winding sand had covered the high vaulted passfigds; white- 
thorn and wild rose tre^s grow over the church, over which the wanderer 
now walks ; while the tow'er, standing forth like a gigantic tombstone 
over a grave, is to be seen for miles around : no King has a more splendid 
tombstone. No one disturbs the rest of the dead; no oue knew of 
this, and we are the first who know of this grave — the storm sang the 
tale to me among the sand-hills. • 


THE PHCENIX BIRD. 

In the Garden of Paradise, beneath the Tree of Knowledge, bloomed 
a rose bush. Here, in the first rose, a bird was born : his flight was 
like the flashing of light, his plumage was beauteous, and his song 
ravishing. 

But when Eve plucked the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, 
when she and Adam were driven from Paradise, there fMl I'rom the 
flaming sword of the cherub a spark into the nest of the bird, which ^ 
blazed cp forthwith. The bird perished in the flames ; but from the ' 
red egg in the nest there fluttered aloft a new one — tlie one solitary 
Pheenix bird. The fable tells us that he dwells in Arabia, and that 
every hundred years he burns himself to death in his nest ; but each time 
a new Pheenix, the only one in the world, rises up from the red egg. 

The bird flutters round us, swii't as light, beauteous in colour, charm- 
ing in song. When a mother sits by her infant’s cradle, he stands on 
the pillow, and, with his wings, forms a glory around the infant’s head. 
He flies through the chamber of content, and brings sunshine into it, 
and the violets on the humble table smell doubly sweet. 

But the Phmnix is not the bird of Arabia alone. He wings his way 
in the glimmer of the Northern Lights over |^e plains of Lapland, and 
hops among the yellow flowers in the short Greenland summer. Beneath 
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the copper mountains of iFahlun and England’s coal mmes» he flies, in 
the shape of a dusty moth, over the hymn-book that rests on the knees 
of the pious miner. On a lotus leaf he floats down the sacred waters! 
of the Ganges, and the eye of the Hindoo maid gleams bright ^hen 1 
she beholds him. ^ 

The Pheenix bird, dost thou not know him ? The Bird ot Paradise, 
the holy swan of song ! On the cor of Thespis he sat in the guise of a 
chattering raven, and flapped his black wings, smeared with the lees of 
wine ; over the sounding harp of Iceland swept the swan’s red beajk ; 
on Shakespeare’s shoulder he sat in the guise of Odin’s raven, and 
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whispered in the poet’s ear “ Immortality !” and at the minstrels' feast 
he fluttered through the halls of the Wartburg. 

f The Phoenix bird, dost thou not know him ? He sang to thee the 
^Marseillaise, and thou kissedst the pen that fell from his wring ; he came 
' la the radiance of Paradisl», and perchance thou didst turn away from 
pirn towards the sparrow' w^ho sat with tinsel on his wings. 

The Bird of Paradise — renewed each century — bom in flame, 
ending in flame [ Thy picture, in a golden frame, hangs in the halls of 
the rich, but thou thyself often fliest around, lonely and disregarded, a 
myth — “ The Phmnii of Arabia.” .. 

In Paradise, when thou wert bom in the first rose, beneath the Tree 
of Knowledge, thou rcceivedst a kfss, and thy right name was given 
thee — thy name, Pobtey. 


THE GARDEN OF PARADISE. 

Okcb there was a King’s son. No one had so many beautiful books , 
as he: everythin that had happened in this world he could read there, 
and could see pictures of it all in lovely co])per-plate8. Of every people 
and of every land he could get intelligence ; but there was not a word 
to tell where the Garden of Paradise could be found, and it was just' 
that of which he thought moat. 

His grandmother had told him, when he was quite little but was to 
begin to go to school, that every flower in this Paradise Garden was a 
delicate cake, and the pistils contained the choicest wme ; on one of the 
flowers history was written, and on another ^ebgraphy or tables, so that 
otie had only to eat cake, and one knew a lesson ; and the more one ate, 
the more history, geography, or tabW did one learn. 

At that time he believed this, mt when he became a bigger boy, 
and learned more and became wiser, he understood well that the splen- 
dour in the Garden of Paradise must be of quite a different kind. 

“ Oh, why did Eve pluck from the Tree of Knowledge ? Why did 
Adam eat tlie forbidden fruit r* If I had been he it would never have 
happened — then sm would never have coin# into the world.’* 

That he said then, and he still said it when he was seventeen years 
old. The Garden of Paradise filled aU Ins thoughts 

One day he walked in the wood. He was walking quite alone, for 
that was his greatest pleasure. The evening came, and the clouds ' 
gathered together ; rain streamed down a.s if the sky were one single 
river from which the water was pouring ; it was as dark as it usually is 
at night in the deepest well. Often he slipped on the smooth grass, often 
he fell over the ’smooth stones which peered uj) out of the wet rocky 
ground. Ev-jjrything was soaked with water, there was not a dry 
thread on the poor Prince. He was obliged to climb over great blocks 
of stone, where the water spurted from the thick moss. Ho was nearly 
fainting. Then he heard a strange rushing, and saw before Mm a great 
illuminated cave. In the midst of it burned a fire, so largo that a stag 
might have been roasted at it. And this was in fact being done. A 
glorious deer had been stuck, horns and all, upon a spit, and was turn- 
ing slowly between two felled pine trunks. An elderly woman, large 
and strongly built, looking like a disguised man, sat by the fire, into 
which she threw one piece of wood after another. 

“ Come nearer ! *’ said she. “ Sit down by the fire and dry your 
clothes.” 

‘^There’s a great draught here!** said the Prince; and he sat down 
on the ground. 

“ That will be worre when my sons come home,” replied the woman. 

“ Ton are here in the Cavern of the Winds, aud my sous are the four 
winds of the world : can you understand that ?*b 
Where are your sons r* asked the Prince. 
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** It *8 difficult to answer when stupid questions are asked/’ said the 
woman. My sons do business on their own account. They play at 
shuttlecock with the cloujls up yonder in the King’s halL” 

And she pointed upwards. 

“ Oh, indeed!” said the Prince. *‘But you speak rather gruffly, by 
the way, and are not so mild as the women I generally see about me.” 

“ Yes, they have most likely nothing else to do ! 1 must be hard, if I 
want to keep my sons in order; but i can do it, though they are obstji* 
nate fellows. l)o you see the four sacks hanging there by the wall ? 
They are just a-s frightened of those as you used to be of the rod stuck 
behind the glass. 1 can bend the lads together, 1 tell you, and then I 
pop them iiito the bag : we don’t make any ceremony. There they sit, 
.ancffUiay not winder about again until I think lit to allow them. But 
hero comes one of them 1 ” 

It was the North AViud, who rushed in with piercing cold ; great hail- 
stones skipped about on the lloor, and snow-llakes 11 uttered about. He 
was dressed in a jacket and trousers of bear-skm ; a cap of seal-skin was 
drawn down over his ears ; long icicles hung on Ins beard, and one hail- 
stone after another rolled from the collar of his jacket. 

Do not go so near the lire directly,” said the Prince, “ you might 
get your hands and face frost-bitten.” 

“ hVost- bitten ?” repeated the North Wind, and he laughed aloud. 
** Cold is exactly Avbat rejoices me most 1 But what kind of little tailor 
art thou ? How did you Had your way into the Cavern of the Winds ?” 

“ Ho is my guest,” interposed the old woman, “ and if you ’re not 
satisfied with this explanation you may go into the sack : do you under- 
stand me ?” 

You see, that was the right way; and now the North Wind told 
whence he came and where he had been for almost a mouth. 

” I came from the Polar Sea,” said he ; “ I have been in the bear’s icy 
land with the w’alrus hunters. 3 sat and slept on the helm when they 
went away from the North Cape, and when I awoke now and then, the 
storm-bird flew round my legs. That ’s a comical bird ! He gives a 
sharp clap with his wrings, and then holds them quite still and shoots 
along in full career.” 

“ Don’t be too long-winded,” said the mother of the Winds. ** And so 
you came to the Bear’s Island P” 

“ It is very beautiful there ! There ’s a floor for dancing on as flat as 
a plate. Half4hawed snow, with a little moss, sharp stones, and skele- 
tons of walruses and polar bears lay around, and likewise gi^ntic arms 
and legs of a rusty green colour. One would have thougnt the sun 
had never shone there. I blew a little upon the mist, so that one could 
see the hut : it was a house built of wreck- wood and covered with walrus- 
skins — the fleshy side fumed outwards. It was full of green and red, 
and on the roof sat a live polar bear who was growling. I went to the 
shore to look after birds’ nests, and saw the unfledged nestlings scream- 
ing and opening theirc beaks; then I blew down into tbeir thousand 
throats, and taught them to shut their mouths. Farther on the huge 
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wslnises were splfishing like great maggots with pigs’ heads and teeth 
anelllong!” 

“ You tell your story well, my son,” said the old lady. “ My mouth 
waters when 1 bear you ! ’* 

“ Then the hunting began ! The harpoon was hurled into the wal- 
rus’s breast, so that a sm<%ing stream of blood spurted like a fountain 
over the ice. When I thought of my sport, I blew, and let my sailing 
ships, the big icebergs, crush the boats between them. Oh, how the 
pj^ple whistled and how they cried ! but J whistled louder than they, 
^ey were obliged to throw' the dead walruses and their chests and 
tackle out upon tho ice. 1 shook the snow-flakes over them, and let 
them drive south in their crushed boats with their booty to taste ^salt 
water. They ’ll never come to Bear’s Island again!” • 

^‘Then you have done a wicked thing!” said the mother of the 
Winds. 

" What good 1 have done others may tell,” replied he. “ But here 
comes a brother from the w est. 1 like him best of all ; he tastes of the 
sea. and brings a delicious cfoolness with him.” 

“ Js that little iiephyr ? ” asked the Prince. 

“ Yes, certainly, that is Zephyr,” replied the old woman. “ But ]»e 
is not little. Years ago he was a pretty boy, but that ’s past now.” 

He looked like a wild man, but he had«a broad-bnminod hat on, to 
save his face. In his hand he held a club of mahogany, hewn in the 
American mahogany forests. It was no trifle. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” said his mother. 

Out of the forest wilderness,” said he, “ where the water snake lies 
in the wet grass, and people don’t seem to be wanted.” 

“ What w ere you doing there ? ” 

“ 1 looked into tht^ deepest river, and watched how it rushed down 
from the rocks, and turned to spray, and shot up towards tho clouds to 
carry *the roinlmw. I saw the w^ild buffalo swimming in tho stream, hut 
the stream carried him away. He drifted with the flock of wild ducks 
that flew up where the water fell down in a cataract. Tlie buffalo had 
to go down it ! That pleased me, and I blew a storm, so thal ancient 
trees were split up ihto splinters ! ” 

“ And have you done nothing eke ? ” asked the old damo. 

have thrown somersaults in the Savannahs; I have stroked fbe 
wild horses and shaken the cocoa-nut palms. Yes, yes, 1 have stories to 
tell ! But one must- not tell all one knows. You know tlfkt, old larly.” 

And he kissed his mother so roughly that she almost tumbled over. 
He was a terribly wild young fellow ! 

Now came the South Wind, with a turban on and a flying Bedouin’s 
doak. 

It ’s terribly cold out here ! ” cried he, and threw some more wood 
on the fire. ** One^ton feel tW the North Wind came first.” 

** It *8 so hot that one could roast a Polar bear here,” said the Ncurth 
Wind. • 

**Tou ’re a Polar bear yourself,” retorted the South Wind, 

TT 
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“ Bo you want to be put in tbe sack ? asked tbe old dame. “ Sit 
upon till? stone yonder and tell me where you have been.^ 

^Mn Africa, inotlier,” he answered. “1 was out hunting the lion 
with the Hottf^ntots iu the laud of the Kaffirs. Grass grows there in 
the plains, green ns an olive. There the ostrich ran races with me, 
but 1 am flwifler than he. I came into the desert where the yellow 
sand lies : it looks iherc like the bottom of the sea. 1 met a caravan. 
The people were killing their last camel to get water to drink, but it 
was very little they got. The sun burned above and the sand below. 
The outspmid deserts bad no bounds. Then I rolled in the fine loose 
satid, and whirled it up in great pillars. That was a dance! You 
shoviid have soon how the dromedary stood there terrified, and the 
inercliant drew the caftan over his head. Ho threw himself down be- 
fore me, as before Allah, his God. Nowtliey are buried — a pyramid 
of sand covers them all. When 1 some day blow that away, the sun 
will bleach the white bones; then travellers may see that men have 
been there before them. Ofclierwisc, one would not believe that, in tbe 
desert ! ” * 

“ So you have done nothing but evil!’’ exclaimed the mother. “ March 
into the sack ! ” 

And be fort) he was iiwarc, she had seissed the South Wind round the 
body, and popped him into the bag. He rolled about on the floor ; but 
she sat dow n on the sack, and then he had to keep quiet. 

“Those are lively boys of yours,” said the Prince. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ and 1 know how to punish them ! Here comes 
the fourth ! ” * ‘ ^ 

That was the East Wind, vriio came dressed like a Chinaman. 

“ Oh ! do you come from that region ?” said his matter. I thought 
you had been in the Garden of Paradise.” 

“ I don’t fly there till to-morrow,” said the Bast Wind. “ It will be 
a hundred years to-morrow since 1 was there. I come from China now, 
where 1 danced around the porcelain tower till all the bells jingled 
again ! Xu the streets the officials were being thrashed : the bamboos 
were broken upon their shoulders, yet they wore hi^h people, from H;he 
first to the ninth grade. They cri^, ‘ Many thanks, my paternal bene- 
factor ! ’ but it didn’t come their hearts. And I rang the bells 
and sang ‘ Tsing, ’tsang, tsu ! ’ ” 

“ You ore foolish,” said the old dame. “ It is i^jood thing that you 
arc going info the Garden of Paradise to-morro^ that always helps 
on your education. Drink bravely out of the spring Wisaom^ and 
bring home a little bottle-full for me.” 

“ That 1 will do,” said the East Wind. “ But why have yoti clapped 
my brother South in the bag P Out with him ! He shall tell me aBNoni 
the Phosnix bi^d, for about that bird the Princess in the o£ 

Paradise always wants to he^r, when I pay my visit eveiy 4iimdredtlt 
year. Open the sack, them you shall be my sweetest of ntothers, and I 
srill.me you two podkets-fiul of te% green and fresh as 1 plucked it at 
jHfce place where it grew ! ” 
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“Well, for the sake of the tea, and becatme you are m 3 ' darliu;; boy, 
I will open the sack.” 

9he did so, and the South Wind crept out ; but he looked quite dow'U- 
cast, because the strange Prince had seen his disgrace. 

“ There you have a palm leaf for the Princess,” said tlie South Wind. 
“This palm leaf wa| given roe by the Pheenix bird, the only one who is 
in the world, Wifl! his beak* he has scratched upon it a (STescription of 
all the hundred years he has lived. Now she may read herself how the 
Phesnix Wrd set firp to her nest, and sat upon it, and was burned to 
death like a Hindoo’s widow. How the dry branches crackled ! What 
a amoke and a si^m there was ! At hist eveiything burst into fiaroe, 
^ind^he old Phoenix turned to ashes, but her egs lay red hot in the fire ; 
it bvmt wfi^ a great bang, and the young one new out. Now this you:i^ 
one is ruler over all the oirds, and the only Phoenix in the world. H 
baa fait^ a hole in the palm lesi I have given yc/h ; that is a grseting 
to the Pmcess.” 


TTS 
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** Let UB have Bomething to eat,” said the mother of the 'Winds. 

And now th^ all sat down to eat of the roasted deer. The Prince 
sat beside the East Wind, and they soon became good friends. 

“ Just teH mo,” said the Prince, “what Princess is that about whom 
there is so much talk here P and where does the Garden of Paradise 
lie?” 

Ho, ho ! ” said the East Wind, do you want to go there P Well, 
then, fly to-morrow with me ! But I must tell you, however, that no 
man has been there since the time of Adam and £vc. Tou have read of 
thorn in your Bible histories ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Prince. 

•“ When they were driven away, the Garden of Paradise sank into the 
earth ; but it kept its warm sunshine, its mild air, and all its splendour. 
The Queen of the Fairies lives there, and there lies the Island of Hap- 
piness, where death never comes, and where it is beautiful. Sit upon 
my back to-moirow, and I will take you with me : I think it can veiy 
well be done. But now leave oflf talking, for I want to sleep.” 

And then they all went to rest. 

In the early morning the Prince awoke, and was not a little astonished 
to find himself high ^ove the clouds. Ho was sitting on the back of 
pi^e East Wind, wlio was faithfully holding him : they were so high in 
^ ^e air, that the woods aild fields, rivers and lakes, looked as if they 
' were painted on a map below them. 

“ Good morning ! ” said the East Wind. “ You might very well sleep 
a little longer, for there is not much to be seen on the flat country 
under us, unless you care to count the churches. They stand like dots 
of chalk on the green carpet.” 

What he called green carpet was field and meadow. 

“ It was rude of mo not to say good bye to your mother and your 
brothers,” said the Prince. 

“ When one is asleep one must be excused,” replied the East Wind. 

And then they flew on faster than ever. One could hear it in the 
tops of •the trees, for when they passed over thorn the leaves and twigs 
rustled ; one could hear it on th^ Sea and on the lakes, for when thqr 
fliew by the water rose higher, and the great ships bowed themselves 
towaros the water like swimming swans. 

Towards evening, when it became dark, the great towns looked charm- 
ing^ for Iigl\t8 were burning below, here and there ; it was just as when 
one has lighted a piece of paper, and secs all the little sparks which 
vanish one after another. And the Prince clapped his hands ; but the 
East Wind begged him to let that be, and rather to hold fiust, otherwise 
he might easily fall down and get caught on a church s pTO . 

The eagle in the dark woods flew ligbtlv, but the East Wind flew more 
lightly still. The Cossack on his little horse skimmed swifUv over the 
surface of the earth, but the Prince skimmed more swiftly etiu. 

“ Now you can see the Himalayas,” said the East Wind. “ That is the 
highest mountain ntnge in Asia. Now we sball soon get to tlm Garden 
"df Paradiae*” 
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Then they tunied more to the south, and soon the air was fragrant 
with flowers and spices, figs and pomegranates grew wild, and the wild 
vine bore clusters of red and purple^ grapes^ Here both alighted and 
stretched themselves on the soft grass, where the flowers nodded to the 
wind, as though they would have said “ Welcome ! ” 

“ Arc we now in the Garden of Paradise ? ” asked the Prince. 

Not at all,” replied the East Wind. “ But we shall soon get there. 
Do you see the rocky, wall yonder, and the great cave, whore the vines 
cluster like a broad green curtain ? Through that we shall pass, Wrap 
yourself in your cloak. Here the sun scorches you, but a step farther 
it will be icy cold. The bird which hovers past the cave has one wing 
in the region of summer and the other in the wintry cold.” , , 

“ So this is the wny to the gardt^n of Paradise ?” observed the Prince. 
They went into the cave. Ugh ! but it was icy cold there, but this 
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didnot last long. The East Wind spread out his wings, and they gleamed 
like the bright^t fire. What a cave was that ! Great blocks of stone, 
from which the water dripped down, hung over them in the strangest 
shapes ; sometimes it was so narrow that they had to creep on their 
hands and knees, sometimes os lofty and broad as in the op^n air. The 
place looked like a number of mortuary chapels, with dumb organ pipes, 
the organs themselves being petrified. 

AVe are going through the way of death to the Garden of Paradise, 
are wo not ? ’’ inquired the Prince. , 

The East Wind answered not a syllable, but be pointed forward to 
where a lovely blue light gleamed ui>6n them. The stone blocks over 
their heads became more ahd more like a mist, and at last looked like a 
irhite cloud in the moonlight. Now they were in a deliciously mild air, 
fresh as on the hills, fragnwt as among the roses the valley. There 
ran a river, clear as the air itsdf, and the fishes were like silver and 
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gold ; purple cels, flashing out blue sparks at eveiy moment, pkyed in 
the water below ; and the broad water-plant leaves shone in the colours 
of tho rainbow ; the flower itself was an orange-coloured bqmmg flame, 
to which the water gave nourishment, as the oil to the burning lamp ; 
a bridge of. marble, strong, indeed, but sq lightly built that it looked as 
if made of lace and glass beads, led them across the water to the Island 
of Happiness, where the Garden of Paradise bloomed. 

Were they palra trees that grew here, or gigantic water plants ? Such 
verdant mighty trees the Prince had never beheld ; the most wonderful 
climbing plants hung there in long festoons, as one only sees them illu- 
minated in gold and colours on the margins of gold missal-books or 
twined among tho initial letters. Here were the strangest groupings of 
biros, flowers, and twining lines. Close by, in the grass, stood a flock 
of peacocks with their shining starry trains outspread. 

Yes, it was really so ! But when the Prince touched these, he found 
they wore not birds, but plants ; they were groat burdocks, which shone 
like the peacock’s gorgeous train. The lion and the tiger sprang to and 
fro like agile cats among the green bushes, which were fragrant as the 
blossom of the olive tree ; and the lion and the tiger were tame. The 
wild wood pigeon shone like the most beautiful pearl, and beat her 
wings against the lion’s mane ; and the antelope, usually so timid, stood 
by nodding its head, as if ib wished to play too. 

Now cairio the Fairy of Paradise. Her garb shone like the sun, and 
her countenance was cheerful like that of a happy mother wheu sho is 
well pleased with her child. She was young and beautiful, and wm fol- 
lowed by a number of pretty maidens, each with a gleaming star in her 
hair. The East Wind gave her the written leaf from the Pheenix bird, 
and her eyes shone with pleasure. 

Sho took the Prince by the hand and led him into her palace, where 
the walls had the colour of a splendid tulip leaf when it is held up in 
the sunlight. The ceiling was a great sparkling flower, and the more 
one looked up at it, the deeper did its cup appear. The Prince stepped 
to the window and looked through one of the panes. Here he saw the 
Tree of ^Knowledge, with the serpent, and Adam and Eve were standing 
close by. 

■ Were they not driven out ? ” he asked. 

And the Faiiy smiled, and explained to him that Time had burned in 
the picture upon that pane, but not as people are accustomed to see 
pictures. No, there was life in it: the. leaves of the trees moved; men 
come and went as in a dissolving view. And he looked through anoth^ 
pane, and there was Jacob’s dream, with the ladder reaching up into 
heaven, and the angels with great wings were ascending" and descending. 
Yes, everything that bad happened in the world lived and moved in t]& 
glass panes ; such cunning pictures only Time could bum in. 

The Fairy smiled, and led him into a great lofty hall, whose walls 
appeared transparent. Here were portraits, and each face looked fiiirer 
than the last. TheiSd were to be seen millions of happy ones who smiled 
Slid sang, so that it flowed together into a melody ; the uppermost were 
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t30 small that they looked like the smallest rosebod, when it is drawn as 
a )>oint upon paper. And in the midst of tiie hall stood a great tree with 
rich pendent boughs; golden apples, great ^nd small, hung like oranges 
amohg the leaves. That was the Tree of Kuoiivledge, of whose fruit Adam 
and Eve had eaten, From each leaf fell ^ shining red dew-drop ; it was 
as though the tree wept tears of blood. 

Let IIS now get into the boat,’* said the Fairy, then we will enjoy 
some refreshment on the heaving waters. The boat rocks, yet does not 
quit its station ; but idl the lands of the earth will glide past in our 
sight.” 

And it was wonderful to behold how the wholo coast moved. There 
came the lofty snow-covered Alps, with clouds and black pine trees ; the 
horn sounded with its melancholy note, and the shepherd trolIel*his 
merry song in the valley. Then the banana trees bent tneir long hanging 
branches over the boat ; coal-black swans swam on the water, and the 
strangest animals and flowers showed themselves upon the shore. That 
was Now Holland, the fifth great division of the world, which glided past 
with a background of blue hills. They heard the song of the priests, and 
saw the savages dancing to the sound of drums and of bone trumpets. 
Egj^t’s pyramids, towering aloft to the clouds, overturned pillars and 
s^inxes, half buried in the sand, sailed past likewise. The Northern 
Lights shone over the extinct volcanoes of Jthe Pole — it was a firework 
that no one could imitate. The Prince was quite happy, and lie saw a 
hundred times more than we can relate here. 

“ And can I always stay here ? ” asked he. 

“ That depends upon yourself,” answered the Fairy. “ If you do not, 
like Adam, yield to the temptation to do what is forbidden, you may 
always remam here.” 

“ I shall not touch' the apples on the Tree of Knowledge ! ” said the 
Prince. “ Here are thousonas of fruits just as beautifuJ as those.” 

“ Search your own heart, and if you are not strong enough, go away 
with the East Wind that brought you hither. He is going to fly back, 
and will not show himself here again for a hundred years : the time will 
jaam for you in this place as if it were a hundred hours, but it^is a long 
time for the temptation of sin. Every evening, when I leave you, I shall 
liave to call to you, * Como with me ! ’ and I shall have to beckon to 
you with my tend; but stay where you are: do not go with me, or 
your longing will become greater vrith every step. You will then come 
mto the hall where the of Knowledge grows ; 1 sleep under its 
jftagrant pendent boughs ; you 'will bend over me, and I must smile ; but 
if you press a kiss upon my mouth, the Paradise will sink deep into the 
•earth and be lost to you. The keen wind of the desert will rush around 
you, the cold rain drop upon your head, and sorrow and woe will be your 
portion.” 

“ I shall stay here I ” said the Prince. 

And the East Wind kissed lnim on the forehead, and said, 

** Be strong, and we shall m^t here again in a liundred years^ Fare- 
welll fiireww!” 
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And tlie East Wind spread oat his broad wings, and they flashed like 
sheet lightning in harvest-time, ot like the Northern Light in the cold 
printer. 

“ J'arewell ! farewell ! ” sounded from among the flowers and the trees. 
Storks and pelicans flew away in rows like fluttering ribbons, and bore 
hiin company to the boundary of the garden. 

“Now we Aviil begin our dances!*' cried the Fairy. “At the end, 
when 1 dance with you, when the sun goes down, you will see me beckon 
to you.; you will hear me call to you, ‘ Come with me hut do not obey. 
For a Imndred years I must repeat this every evening ; every time, when 
the trial is past, you will gain more strength ; at last you will not think 
of it at all. This evening js the first time. Now I have warned you.” 

And the Fairy led him into a great hall of white transparent lilies ; 
the, yellow stamens in each flower formed a little golden harp, which 
sounded like stringed instrument and flute. The most beautiful maidens, 
floating and slender, clad in gauzy mist, glided by in the dance, and sang 
of the happiness of living, and declared that they would never die, and 
that the Garden of Paradise would bloom for ever. 

And the sun went dow’n. TJie w'hole sky shone like gold, w’hich gave 
to the lilies the hue of the most glorious rosea ; and the Prince drank 
of the foaming wine which the maidens poured out for him, and felt a 
happiness he had never befote known. lie saw how' the background of 
the hall ojioned, and the Tree of Knowledge stood in a glory which 
blinded liis eyes ; the singing there was soft and lovely as the voice of 
his dear mother, and it W'as as though she sang, “ My child ! my beloved 
child!” 

Then the Fairy beckoned to him, and called out persuasively, 

“ Come with me ! come with me ! ” 

And he rushed towards her, forgetting his promise, forgetting it the 
very first evening ; and still she beckoned and smiled. The fragrance, 
the delicious fragrance around became stronger, the harps sounded far 
more lovely, and it seemed as though the millions of smiling heads in 
the hall, .where the tree grew, nodded and sang, “ One must know 
everything — man is the lord of the earth.” And they t^ere no longer 
drops of blood that the Tree of Knowledge W’ept ; they w'ere red shining 
^Btars which he seemed to see. 

“ Come ! come ! ” the quivering voice still cried, and at every step the- 
Priuce’s cheeks burned more hotly and his blood flowed more .rapidly. 

“ 1 must ! ” Wd he. “ It is no sin, it cannot be one. Why not foUow . 
beauty and joy P I only want to see her asleep ; there will be nothing 
lost if I only refrain from kissing her ; and I will not kiss her : I am 
strong and*have a resolute will ! ” 

And the Fairy threw off her shining cloak and bent back the branches, 
and in another moment she was hidden among them. 

“ I have not yet sinned,’’ sfii the Prince, “and I will not,” 

And he pushed the boughs aside. ' There she slept already, beautiful 
as only a fairy in the I3arden of Paradise can be. She smiled in her 
|treams, and he bent over her. itnd saw tears quiveriog beneath het eyelids ! 
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‘‘ Do you weep for me P he whispered. . Weep not, thou fi^lorious 
woman! Now only I understand the bliss of Paradise! It. streams 
through my blood, through my thoughts ; the power of the angel and 
of increasing life I feel in my mortal body ! Let what will happen to 
me now ; one moment like this is wealth enough ! 

And he kissed the tears from her eyes — his mouth touched hers. 

Then there resounded a clap of thunder so loud and dreadful that no 
one had ever heard the like, and everything fcdl down ; and the beautiful 
Fairy and the chamring Paradise sank down, deeper and deeper. The 
Prince saw it vanish into the black night ; like a little bright star it 
gleamed out of the far distance. A deadly chill ran through his frame, 
and he closed bis eyes and lay for a long time as one dead. 

The cold rain fell upon his fa(*e, the keen wind roared round fais-liead, 
and then his senses returned to him. 
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What have I done ? ” he sighed. “ I have sinned like Adam — 
sinned so that Paradise has sunk deep down ! ” 

And he opened his eyes, and the star in the distance — the star th^ 
gleamed like the Paradise that bad sunk dow n, was the morning star in 
the sky. 

He stood up, and found himself in the great forest, dose by the Cave 
of the Winds, and the mother of the Winds sat by his side : she looked 
angry, and raised her arm in the air. 

“ The very first evening ! ” said she. - “ I thought it would be so ! 
Yes, if you were my son, you would have to go into the sack I ” 

Yes, he shall ^ in there ! ” said Death. He was a strong old man, 
with a scythe in bis hand, and with great black wings.^ ** Yes, he shall 
be laid in bis coffin, but not yet : 1 only register him, and let him 
wander awhile in the world to expiate his eins and to grow bett^« 
But one day 1 shall come. When he least expects it, 1 shall dap him 
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in the black coffin, put him on my head, and fly up towards the. star, 
There, too, blooms the garden of Paradise ; and if he is good and pious ht 
will go in there ; but if his thoughts are evil, and his heart still full oi 
sin, he will sink with his coffin deeper than Paradise has sunk, add only 
every thousandth year I shall fetch him, that he may sink deeper^ or 
that he may attain to the star — the shining star up yonder I 


THE ICE MAIDEN. 

I. 

Little Mmit/. 

Let US visit Switzerland, and wander through the glorious land of 
mountains, where the forests cling to. the steep walls of rock ; let us 
mount up to the dazzling snow-fi^da, and then descend into the green 
valleys through which rivers and brooks are rushing, hurrying on as if 
they could not reach the sea and disappear there quickly enough. The 
sun looks hotly down upon t^e deep valley, and it glares likewise upon 
the heavy masses of snow , so that they harden in the course of centuries 
into gleaming blocks of ice, or form themselves into falling avalanches, 
or become piled up into glaciers. Two such glaciers lie in the broad 
rocky gorges under the ** Schreckhorn” and the “ Wotterhom,” by the 
little mountain town of Grindelwrald : they are wonderful to behold, 
and therefore in the summer-time many strangers come from all parts 
q£ the w'orld to sec them. The strangers come across the lofty snow- 
coverod mountains, they come through the deep valleys ; and in this 
latter case they must climb for several hours, and, as they climb, the- 
valley seems to be descending behind them, deeper and deeper, and 
they look down upon it as out of a balloon. Beneath them the clduds 
often hang dike thick heavy veils over the mountain-tops, while a sun- 
beam still penetrates into the valley, through which the many brown 
houses lie scattered, making one particular spot stand fortli in shining 
transparent green. Down there the water hums and gushes, while 
above, it purls and ripples and looks like silver bands fluttering down 
the mountain, r 

On both sides of the road that leads up hill, stand wooden houses. 
Each has its potato patch ; and this is an indispensable appendage, for 
there are many little mouths in those cottages-^lenty of children are 
there, who can eat up their share right heartily. They peep forth every- 
wb^r^ and gather round the traveller, whether he be on foot or in a 
carnage. All the children here carry on a trade : the little people offer 
ca^ed houses for sale, models of those that are built here in the moun- 
tains. In rain or in s;;nshine, there are the children offering their 
wares. 
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About twenty years ago, a litde boy might often be seen atandii^ 
there, anxious to carry on nis trade, but always standing a short distance 
away frbm the rest. He would stand there with a very grave face, hold- 
ing his little box with the carved toys so firmly in both hands that it 
seemed as if he would not let it go on any account. This appearance 
of earnestness, together with the fact of bis being such a little fellow^ 
often attracted the notice of strangers ; so that he was very frequently 
beckoned forward, and relieved of a great part of his stock, without 
himself knowing why this preference was shown him. A couple of miles 
away, in tBe mountains, lived his grandfather, who carved the pretty 
little houses ; and in the old man's room stood a wooden cupboard filled 
with things of that kind — carved toys in abundance, nutcrackers, knives 
and forks, boxes adorned with carved leaves and with jumping chamois, 
all kinds of things that delight children's eyes; but the boy looked Avith 
greater longing at an old rifle that hung from the beam under the coil- 
ing, for his grandfather had promised him that it should* bo bis one 
day, when he should have grown tall and strong enough to manage it 
properly. 

Young as the boy was, ho had to heop the goats ; and if ability to 
dimb with his flock makes a good goatherd, then Budy was certainly an 
efficient one, for he even climbed a little higher than the goats could 
mount, and loved to take the birds' nqpts from the high trees. A bold 
and courageous child he was, but he was never seen to smile, save when 
he stood by the foaming waterfall or heard an avalanche crashing down 
the mountain-side. He never played with the other children, and only 
came in contact with them when his grandfather sent him down the 
mountain to deal in carved toys ; and this was a business Budy did not 
exactly like. He preferred clambering about alone among the moun- 
tains, or sitting beside his grandfather and bearing the old man toll 
stories of the old times, or of the people in the neighbouring town of 
Meiningen, his birthplace. The old man said that the people who dwelt 
in that place had not been there from the beginning : they had come 
into the land from the far north, where their ancestors dwelt, who were 
called Swedes. And Budy was very proud of knowing ibis. But he 
had others who taught him something, and these others were com- 
panions of his belonging to the animm creation. There was a great 
doff, whose name was Ajola, and who had belonged to Body's father; 
and a Tom Cat was there top ; this Tom Cat was an especial crony of 
Body’s, for it was Pussy who had taught him to climb. 

** Come with me out on the roof," the Cat had said, quite distinctly 
and plainly, to Budy ^ for, you see, children who cannot talk yet, can 
understand the langua^ of fowls and Klucks right well, and cats and 
dogs speak to them quite as plainly as father and mother can do ; but 
that is only when tbe children are very little, and then even grand- 
fiither’s stick will become a perfect horse to them, and can neigh, and in 
thmr eyes is furnished with head and legs and tail, all compl^. ^ With 
some children this period ends later than with others, and sueb we 
are accustomed to say that they are very ba(^ward, and that they have 
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remained childrW a long time. People are in the liabit of saying many 
strange things. 

“ Come out with mo on to the roof,” was perhaps the first thing the Cat 
had said and that Jludy had understood. “ What people say about 
falling down is all fancy : one does not fall down if one is not afraid. 
Just you come, and put one of your paws thus and the other thus. 
Feel your way with your fore paws. You must have eyes in your head 
and nimble paws ; and if an empiv space comes, jump over, and then 
hold tight, as 1 do.” 

And Rudy did so too ; consequently he was often found^ seated on 
the top of the roof by the Cat ; and afterwards he sat with him in the 
tree-tops, and at last was even seen seated on the window-sills, whither 
Puss could not come. 

“ lliglior up !” said Tree and Bush. “ Don't you see how we climb ? 
How liigh we reach, and how tight wc cling, even to the narrowest, 
loftiest ridge of rook ! ” 

And Rudy climbed (o the very summit of the mountain, frequently 
reaching the top before the sun touched it, aud there he drank his 
morning draught of fresh mountain air, the draught that the bountiful 
Creator above can prepare, and the recipe for making which, according 
to the reading of men, consists in mingling the fragrant aroma of the 
mountain herbs with the seeiif* of the wild thyme and mint of the 
valley. All that is heavy is absorbed by the brooding clouds, and then 
the wind drives them along, and rubs them against the tree-tops, and 
the spirit of fra^’ance is infused into the air to make it lighter and 
fresher, ever fresher. And this was Rudy’s morning draught. 

The sunbeams, the blessing-laden daughters of the sun, kissed his 
cheeks, and Giddiness, who stood lurking by, never ventured to approacli' 
him ; but the swallows, who had no less than seven nests on his grand- 
fiither’s roof, flew round about him and his goats, and sang, “ We and 
you ! we and you ! ” They brought him a greeting from home, from his 
grandfather, and even from the two fowls, the only birds in the house, 
but with whom Rudy never became at all intimate. ’ 

Small as bd was, he had been a traveller, and for such a little fellow 

had made no mean journey. He had been borU over in the Canton of 
Wallis, and had been carried across the high mountains to his present 
dwelling. Not long ago he had made a pilgrimage on foot to the 
‘'Staubbach” or ‘^Dust Fountain/’ which flutters through the air like a 
silver, tissue before the snow-covered dazzling white mountain called 
the “ .T imgfrau ” or ** Maiden.” He had also been in the Grindelwald, 
at the great glacier; but that was a sad story. Jus mother had met 
her death there ; and there, said grandfather, little Rudy had lost his 
childlike cheerfulness. When the boy was not a year old liis mother 
had written concerning him that he laughed more than he cried, but 
from the time when he' sat in the ice cleft, another spirit came upon 
him. His grandfather seldom talked of it, but they anew the Story 
A whole mountai^n region. 

father had been a postillion^ The great dog that lay in grand- 
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father’s room had always followed him in his journeys over the Simplon 
down to the Lake of Geneva. In the valley of the Bhone, in the Canton 
of Wailis, lived some relatives of JBady on the father’s side. His uncle 
was a first-rate chamois hunter anl a well-known guide. Budv was only 
a year old when ho lost his father, and the mother now longed to return 
with her child to her relatives in the Oberland of Berne. Her father 
lived a few miles from Qrindelwald ; ho was a wood-carver, and earned 
enough to live on. Thus, in the month of June, carrying her child, and 
accompanied by two chamois hunters, she set out on her journey hqme, 
across the Gemmi towards Qrindelwald. They had already gone the 
greater part of the way, had crossed the high ridge as for as the snow- 
field, and already caught sight of the valley of homo, with all the well- 
known wooden houses, ana had only one^ great glacier to cross* Tlie 
, snow had fallen freshly, and concealed a clef't which did not indeed reach 
to the deep ground w hore the water gushed, but was still ippro than six 
feet deep. The young mother, with her child in her arms, stumbled, 
slipped over the edge, aud vanished. No cry was heard, no sigh, but they 
could hear the crying of the little child. More than an hour elapsed 
before ropes and poles could be brought up from the nearest house for 
the purpose of giving help, and after much exertion what appeared to 
be two corpses were brought forth from the icy cleft. Every means was 
tried ; and the child, but not the mothtw, was recalled to life ; and thus 
the old grandfather had a daughter’s son brought into his house, an 
•orphan, the boy who had laughed more than Im cried ; but it seemed that 
a great change had taken place in him, and ibis change must have been 
wrought in the glacier cleft, in the cold wondrous ice world, in which, 
according to the Swiss peasants’ belief, the souls of the wicked are shut 
up until the last day. 

The glacier lies stretched out, a foaming body of water stiffened into 
loe, and as it were pressed together into green blocks, one huge lump 
piled upon another ; from beneath it the rushing stream of melted ice and 
snow thunders down into the valley, and deep caverns and great clefts 
extend below. It is a wondrous glass palace, and within dwells the Ice 
Maiden, the Glacier Queen. She, the death-dealing, the crushing one, 
is partly a child of air, partly the mighty ruler of the river ; thus she is 
also able to raise herself to the summit of the snow mountain, where 
the bold climbers are obliged to hew steps in tlio ice before they can 
mount ; she sails on the slender fir twig down the mailing stream, and 
springs from one block to another, with her long stfffw-white hair and 
her blue-green garment fiuttering around her and guttering like the 
wator in the deep Swiss lakes. 

“ To crush and to hold, mine is the power ! ” she says. “ They have 
stolen a beautiful boy from me, a boy whom I have kissed, but not 
kissed to death* He is again among men : he keeps the goats on the 
, mountains, and climb upwards, ever higher, far away from the others, 
but not from me. He is mine, and I will have him ! ” 

And she gave a commission to the ^irit Allied Giddin^s to act for 
her, for it w'as too hot for the Ice Maiden, in summer, in the green 
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woods where the wild mint grows ; and Giddiness mounted up, bicher 
and higher ; and his bi*ethreu went with him, for be has many Wthren, 
a whole troop of them ; and the Icq Maiden chose the strongest; of the 
many who hover without and within. These spirits sit on the staircase 
railing and upon the railing at the summit of the tower ; they run like 
squirrels along the rocky ridge, they spring over railing and path, and 
tread the air as a swimmer treads the water, luring their victims forth, 
and hurling them down into the abyss. Giddiness and the lee Maideiji 
both gmsp id n man as a poly[)us grasps at everything that comes near it. 
And now Gi(ldln€^9S was to seize upon Kudy. 

“Yes, but to seize him'' said Giddiness, “is more than T can do. 
'Phe cal, that wretched creature, has taught him her tricks. That child 
has a particular power which tlirusts me away ; 3 am not able to seize 
him, this boy, when he hangs hv a bough over the abyss. How gladly 
would 1 tickle the soles of his feet, or thrust him head over heels into 
the air I But I am not able to do it.” 

“ Wc shall manage to do it,” said the Ico Maiden. “Tiiou or I — 
I shall do it— 1!” 

“ No, no!” sounded a voice around her, like tlio echo of the church 
bells among the mountains; but it was a song; it was the melting 
chorus of other spirits of nature — of good aHeeiiouate spirits — the 
Daughters of iho Sunshine. ’These hover every evening in a WTcath 
about the summits of the mountains; there they spread forth their 
roseate wings, which becoiru* more and more licry as the sun sinks, and 
gleam above the high mountains. The people call this the “Alpine 
glow.” And Ihen, wdien the sun has set, they retire into the mountain 
sutnmits, into the w'hite snow, and slumber there until the sun rises 
again, when they appear once more. They are especially fond of flowers, 
butterflies, and human beings ; and among these latter they had chosen 
Budy as an especial favoiuitc. 

“ xou shall not catch him — you shall not have him,” they said. 

“ I have caught them larger and stronger than he,” said the Ice Maiden. 

Then the Daughters of the Sun sang a song of the wanderer whose 
mantle the storm carried away 

. , “ The wind took the covering, but not the man. Te can seize him, but 
not hold Kim, ye children of strength. He is stronger, he is more spiritual 
than even we ore. He will mount higher than the sun, our parent. He 
possesses the magic word that binds wind and water, so that they must 
serve him and ob^-him. You will but loosen the heavy oppres^v^e weight 
that holds him down, and he will rise all the higher.” 

Gloriously swelled the chorus that sounded like the ringing of the 
church bells. 

And every momins the 8un1}eamB pierced through the one little 
window into the grandfather’s house, and shone upon the quiet child. 
The Daughters of the Sunbeams kissed the boy ; th^ wanted to thaw 
and remove the icy kisses which the royal maiden of the glaciers had 
' .£pen him when he lay ill the lap of his dead mother, in deep ^iee 

&om whence he had been saved as if by a miracle. ' 




RUDl' TAKES LEAVE OE HIS GRANHFATlf 'Itt. 


IL 

The Journey to the new Ilomr, 

Rtjdt was now' eight yoars old. His uTKfle, who rfmit beyond the 
mountains in the Rhone Talley, wished that the boy should come to him 
to leum something and get on in the world ; the grand&tlier saw the 
justice of this, and let the lad go. 

Accordingly Rudy said good bye. There ^vero others besides his 
grandfather to whom he bad to say farewell ; and foremost came Ajola, 
the old dc^. 

. ^^Toor father was the postillion and I. was the post dog,^’ said Aiola; 
^ we went to and fro together ; and I know some dogs from beyond the 
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mountains, and some prople too. I was never much of a talker ; but 
now that we most likely finoll not be able to talk much longer together, 
1 will tell you a little more than usual. I w;ill tell you a story that 1 
have kept to myself and ruminated on for a long while. I don’t under- 
stand it, and you won’t understand it, but that does not signify : this 
much at least ! have made out, that things are not quite equally divided 
in the world, either for dogs or for men. Not all are destined to sit on 
a lady’s lap and to drink milk : 1 ’ve not been accustomed to it, but I ’ve 
seen one of those little lap dogs, driving in the coach, and taking up a 
passenger’s pIa(?o in it ; the lady, who was its mistress, or whose master 
It WU8, had a little bottle of niilk with her, out of which sho gave the 
dog a drink ; and she ollered him sivcetmeats, but he only snifted at 
them;,aud would not even accept them, and then she ate them up herself. 
I was running along in the mud beside the carriage, as liuugr}'’ as a 
dog can be, chewing m}’’ own thoughts, that this could not be quite 
right ; but they say a good many things are going on that are not quite 
right. Should you like to sit in a lady’s lap and ride in a coach p I 
should be glad if you did. But one can’t manage lhat for oneself. I 
never could manage it, either by barking or howling.” 

These were Ajola’s w ords ; and Rudy embraced him and kissed him 
heartily on his wet nose ; then the lad took the Cat in his arms, but 
Puss stniggled, saying, , 

“ You ’re too strong for me, and I don’t like to use my claws against 
you ! Clamber aw- ay over the mountains, for 1 have taught you how 
to climb. Don’t think that you can fall, and then you will be sure to 
maintain your hold.” 

And so saying the Cat ran aw^ay, not wisliing Rudy to see that the 
tears were in his eyes. 

The Fow’la were strutting about in the room." One of them had lost 
its tail. A traveller who wanted to be a sportsman had shot the Powd’s 
tail away, looking upon the bird as a bird of prey. 

“ Ruay wants to go across the mountaras,” said one of the Powls. 

“ He *8 always in a hurry,” said the other, “ and 1 don’t like saying 
good bye.” " 

And wdth tliis they both tripped away. 

' To the goats he also said farewell ; and they bleated “ Meek ! meek !” 
and wanted to go with him, which made him feel very sorrowful. 

Two brave guides fronv the neighbourhood, who wanted to go across 
the mountains ^ the other side of the Gemmi, took him with them, 
and he followed them on foot. It wms a tough march for such a little 
fellow, but Rudy was a strong boy, and his courage never gaive way. • 

The swallows flew with them for a little distance. “ We and you ! we 
and you !” sang they. The road led across the foaming Lutchine, which 
pours forth in many little streams from the black deft of the Grindel 
glacier, and fallen trunks of trees and blocks of stone serve for a bridge. 

' When they had reached the forest opposite, they began to ascend Ihe 
elope where the glacier ^ad slipped away from the mountain, and now 
strode across and around ice blocks over the glacier. Rydy some- 
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times had altenmtel j to crawl and to walk for some distance : his eyes 
gleamed with delight, and he trod so firmly in his spiked climbing-Bhoes 
that it seemed as if he wished to leare a. trace behind him at every foot- 
step. The black, earth which the mountain stream had strewn over the 
glacier gave the great mass a swarthy look, hut the bluish-green glassy 
i<^ nevertheless peered through. They had to tnake circuits round the 
numerous little lakes which had formed among the great blocks of ice, 
and now and then they passed close to a great stone that lay tottering 
on the edge of a crack in the ice, and sometimes the stone would over- 
balance, and roll crasliing down, and a hollow echo sounded forth from 
the deep dork fissures in the glacier. 

Thus they continped climbing. The glacier itself extended upwards 
like a mighty river of piled-up ice masses, shut in by steep rocks. lJudy 
thought for a moment of the tale they had told him, how he and his 
mother had lain in one of these deep, cold-breathing fissures ; .but soon 
all such thoughts vanished from him, and the tale seemed to him only like 
many others of the same kind which he had heard. Now and then, when 
the men thought the way too toilsome for the little lad, they would reach 
him a hand ; but he did not grow tired, and stood on the smooth ice as 
safely as a chamois. Now they stepped on the face of the rock, and 
strode on among the rugged stones; sometimes, again, they ibarched 
among the pine trees, and then over the |)asture grounds, ever seeing 
new and changing landscapes. Around them rose snow-clad mountains, 
whose names the “ Jungfrau,*’ the “Monch,” the “Eiger,” were known 
to every child, and consequently to liudy too. Kudy had never yet been 
so high ; he had never yet stepped on the outspread sea of snow : here 
it lay with its motionless snowy billows, from which the wind every now 
wd then blew ofi' a flake, as it blows the foam from the waves of the 
TOa. The glaciers stand here, so to speak, hand in hand ^ each one is a 
glass palace for the Ice Maiden, whose might and whose desire it is to 
catch and to bury. The sun shone warm, the snow was dazslingly white 
and seemed strewn with bluish sparkling diamonds. Numberless insects, 
especially butterflies and bees, lay dead upon the snow ; they.had ven- 
tured too high, or the wind had carried them up until they perished in 
tiie frosty air. Above the Wetterhom hung, like a bundle of fine black 
wool, a threatening cloud ; it bowed down, teeming with the weight it 
bore, the weight of a whirlwind, irresistible when once it bursts forth. 
The impressions of this whole journey — the night encaminpent in these 
lofily regions, the late walk, the deep rocky chasms, w^giifsThe water has 
pierced through the blocks of atone by a labour, at the thought of whose 
duration calculation stands still — ^aU this was indelibly impressed upon 
lEUidy’s recollectton. 

A deserted stone building beyond the snow sea offered them a shelter 
for the night. Here they found fuel and pine branches, and soon a fire 
was kindled, and the bed aifranged for the night as comfortably as po^ 
sible. Then the men seated wemselves round the fire, sipoked their 
pipes, and drank the warm refreshing drink tOey had prepared for 
fb^niildlves. Budy received his share of the supper; and then the men 

rtj 
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began telling stories of the mysterious beings of the Alpine land ; of 
the strange gigantic serpents that lay coiled in the deep mfces ; of the 
marvellous company of npirits that had been known to carry Blee{>iBg 
men by night through the air to the wonderful floating city, Venice ; 
of the wild shepherd who drove his black sheep across the mountain 
pastures, and how, though no man had seen him, the sound of the bell 
and the ghostly bleating of the flock had been heard by many. Eudy 
listened attentively, but without any feeling of fear, for he knew not 
what fear meant ; and while he listened he seemed to hear the hollow, 
unearthly bleating and lowing ; and it became more and more audible, 
so that presently the men heard it too, and stopped in their talk to 
listi^n, and told Eudy he must not go to sleep. 

it was a “ Ecibn,” the mighty whirlwind that hurls itself from the 
mouiitaiiis into the valley, cracking the trees in its sti^ength as if they 
were feeble recnls, and carrying the wooden houses from one bank of a 
river to the other as we move the figures on a chess board. 

After the lapse of about an liour, they told Eudy it was all over, and 
he might go to sleep ; .and tired out with his long march, he w'out to 
sleep on the instant, like a soldier obeying the word of command. 

Very early next morning they resumed their journe 3 ^ This day the 
sun sliono on now mountains for Rudy, on froab glaciers and new fields 
of snow : they had entered the Canton of Wallis, and had proceeded 
beyond the ridge which could be seen from the Griiidehvald; but they 
were still far from tlie iu*w home. Other charms came in view, new 
valleys, forests, and mountain paths, and now houses also came into 
view, and other pcniple. But what 8trang(»-looking people were these I 
They were deformed, and had fat, sallow faces ; and from their necks 
hung heavy, ugly lumps of flesh, like bags: they were cretins, dragging 
themselves languidly along, and looking at the strangers with stupid 
eyes; the women especially were hideous in appearance. Were the 
people whom the boy would find in his new home like these ? 


III. 

Uncle. 

Titank I^gaven ! tlie people in the house of Eudy’s uncle, where the 
boy was now tdj.ive, looked like those he had been accustomed to see ; 
only one of them was a cretin, a poor idiotic lad, one of those pitiable 
creatures who wander in tbeir loneliness from house to house in the 
Canton of Wallis, staying a couple of months with each family. Poor 
Saperli happened to be at Eudy’s uncle’s when the boy arrived. 

iJncle was still a stalw^art h uutsman,. and, moreover, .understood the 
craft of tub-making ; his wife was a little lively woman with a face like 
n bird’s. She bad eyes like on eagle, and her neck was Qovered with a 
fluffy down. ^ 

Everything here was new to Eudy — costume, manners, and habits, 
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and even the language; but to the latter the child's ear would soon 
adapt itself. There was an appearance of wealth here^ compared with 
grandfather's dwelling. The room was larger, the walls were ornamented 
with chamois horns, among which hung polished rifles, and over the door 
was a picture of the Madonna, with fresh Alpine roses and a burning 
lamp in front of it. 

As already stated, unde was one of the best chamois hunters in the 
whole country, and one of the most trusted guides. In this household 
Budy was now to become the pet child. There was one pet here already 
in the person of an old blind and deal* bound, who no longer went out 
hunting as he had been used to do; but his good qualities of former 
days had not been forgotten, aud on the strength of them the creatjpre 
was looked upon as one of the family aud carefully tended. BUdy 
stroked the dog, who, however, was not willing to make acquaintance with 
a stranger ; but lludy did not long remain a stronger in that house. 

“ It is not bad living, here iu the Canton of Wallis,” said uncle ; 
and we hav^ ciiamois here, who don’t die so easily as the steinbock ; 
aud it is much betU^r here now than in former days. They may say 
what they like iu honour of the old times, but ours are better, after all ; 
the bog has been opened, and a fresh wind blows through our seques- 
tered valley. Something better always conies up when the old is worn 
out,” he continued. And when uncle in a very communicative 
mood, he would tell of his youthful years, and of still earlier times, the 
strong times of his father, w hen Wallis was, as he expressed it, a closed 
bog, full of sick people and miserable creiim, ** But the French soldiers 
came in,” he said, ‘‘and they were the proper doctors, for they killed the 
disease at once, and they killed tlie people who had it too. They knew 
all about fighting, did the French, and thc^' could fight in more than one 
way. Their girls could make conquests too,” and then uncle would laugh 
and nod to his wife, who' was a Frencbw^onian by birth. “ The French 
hammered away at our stones in famous style !, They hammered the 
Simplon road through the rocks — such a road that 1 can now say to a 
child of three years, ‘ Go to Italy, only keep to the high road^’ and the 
child will arrive safely in Italy if it does not stray from the road.” 

And then uncle would sing a French song, and cry “ Hurrah ! ” and 
“ Long live Napoleon Bonaparte ! ” 

Here Budy for the first time heard them tell of France and Lyons, 
the great town on the Bhone, where his uncle had been. 

Not many years were to elapse before Budy should b^^idhe an expert 
chamois hunter; his uncle said he had the stuff jfprii in him, and 
accordingly taught him to handle a rifle, to take aim, and shoot ; aud in 
the hunting season lie took the lad with him into the mountains and let 
him drink the warm blood of the chamois, which cures tlie huntsman ol 
giddiness ; he also taught him to judge of the various times when the 
avalanches would roll down the mountains, at noon or at evening^ 
according as the sunbeams had shone upon the place ; he taught him 
to notice the way the chamois sprang, that Bud^ might learn to come 
down finnly on his feet ; and told him that where the rocky cleft gave 
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no support for the foot, a man must cling by his elbows, hips, and lem, 
and tliat oren the neck could be used as a support in case of need. Tbe 
chamois were clever, he said — they sent out scouts ; but the hunter 
should be more clever still, keep out of the line of scent, and lead them 
astray ; and one day when Kudy was out hunting with uncle, the latter 
hung his coat and iiat on the alpenstock, and the chamois took the coat 
for a man. 

The rocky path was narrow ; it was, properly speaking, not a path at 
all, hut merely a narrow' shelf beside the yawning abyss. The snow 
that lay hero was half thawed, the stone crumbled beneara the tread, and 
therefore uncle laid himself dowm and crept forward. Every fragment 
that crumbled away from the rock fell down, jumping and rolling from 
one ledge of rock to another until it was lost to sight in the darkness 
below. About a hundred paces behind his uncle stood Budy, on a firm 
projecting point of rock ; and from this station he saw a great “ lamb’s 
vulture ” circling in the air and hovering over uncle, whom it evidently 
intended to hurl into the abyss with a blow of its wings, that it might 
make a prey of him. Uncle’s whole attention was absorbed by the 
chamois which was to be seen, with its young one, on the other side of 
the cleft. Budy kept his eyes firmly fixed upon the bird. He knew 
what the vulture intended to do, and accordingly stood with his rifie 
ready to fire ; when suddeiily the chamois leaped up ; uncle fired, and 
the creature fell pierced by the deadly bullet ; but the young one sprang 
away as if it hod been accustomed all its life to flee from danger. 
Startled by the sound of the rifle, the great bird soared away in ono^r 
direction, and uncle knew nothing of the danger in which he had stood 
until Budy informed him of it. 

As' they were returning homeward, in the best spirits, uncle whistling 
one of the songs of his youth, they suddenly heard a peculiar noise not 
far from them ; they looked around, and yonder, on the declivity of the 
mountain, ihe snowy covering suddenly rose, and began to heave up and 
down, -like a piece of linen stretched on a field when the wind passes 
beneath , it. Toe snow waves, which had been smooth and hard as marble 
slabs, now broke to pieces, and the roar of waters sounded like rumbling 
thunder. An avalanche was falling, hot over Budy and unde, but near 
where they stood, not at all far from them, 

“ Hold fast, Budy ! ” cried uncle, “ hold fast with all vour strength,” 

And Budy dung to the trunk of the nearest tree. , tJnde dambered 
up above him^^d the avalanche rolled past, many feet from them ; but 
the concussion d&the air, the stormy wings of the avalanche, broke 
trees and shrulw au around as if they IksA been frail reeds, and scattered 
the fragments headlong down. . Budy lay crouched upon the earth, tbe 
trunk of the tree to which he clung was split through, and the crown 
hurled far avTay ; and there among the broken branches lay un<^ with 
,his head shattered : his hand was still warm, but his face could no longer 
be recognized. Budy stood by him pale and trembling ; it was the fint 
fright of his life — the fiirst time he felt a shudder run through him. 

toAe at night he brought the sorrowful news into his home, which was 
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now a house of mouinme. The wife could find no words, no tears for 
her grief; at last, when w corpse was brought home, her sorrow found 
utterance. The poor crAtn crept into his bed, and was not seen during 
the whole of the next day ; but at last, towards evening, he stole up to 
Budy. 

Write a letter for me,” he said. Saperli can’t write, hut Saperli 
can carry the letter to the post.” 

“ A letter from you ? ” asked Budy. And to whom P ” 

** To the Lord.” 

“ To whom do vou say ?” 

And the simpleton, as they called the cretin^ looked at Budy with a 
moving glance, folded his hands, and said solemnly and slowly, / 

*^To the Saviour! Saperli will send Him a letter, and beg that 
Saperli may lie dead, and not the man in the house here.” 

Budy pressed his hand, and said, 

“ The letter would not arrive, and it cannot restore him to us.” 

But it was very difficult to make poor Saperli believe that this was 
impossible. 

*'Now thou art the prop of this house,” said the widow; and Budy 
became, in very truth, the stay of his home. 

IV. 

Habette, 

Who is the best marksman in the Canton of Wallis ? The chamois 
knew well enough, and said to each other, ” Beware of Budy.” Who 
is the handsomest marksman ? ” Why, Budy,” said the girls ; but they 
did not add, “ Beware of Budy.” Nor did even the grave mothers pro- 
nonnee such a warning, for Budy nodded at them just as kindly as at 
the young maidens. How quick and merry he was 1 His cheeks were 
browned, his teeth regular and white, and his eyes black and# shining; 
he was a handsome lad, and only twenty years old. The icy water could 
not harm him when he swam ; he could turn -and twist in the water like 
a fish, and climb better than any man in the mountains ; he could cling 
like a snail to the rocky ledge, for he bad good sinews and muscles of 
his own ; and he showed that in his power of jumpin^aja art he had 
learned fiwt from the Cat and afterwards from the goaisy Budy was the 
safest ^de to whom any man could trust himself, and mightf have 
amaesea a fortune in that calling ; his lincle had also taught him the 
craft of tub-making ; but he ^d not take to that occupation, preferring 
ebamois hunting, which also brought in money. Budy was wnat might 
be colled a ^od match, if he did not look higher than his station. And 
he was and a dancer, that the girls darned of him, and indeed more 
than one of them can^ the thought of him int(|her waking hours. 

' kissed me once at the ckmce ! ” said the schoolmaster’s daughter 
Annette to her dearest girlfriend ; but she sbould not hare said that, 
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even to her dearest friend. A secret of that kind.is hard to keep— it is 
like sand in a sieve, sure to run out ; and soon it was known that Rudy, 
honest lad thouf^h ho was, kissed his partner in the dance ; and yet he 
had not kissed the one whom he would have liked best of all to kiss. 

“ Yes,” said an old hunter, “ he has kissed Annette. He has begun 
with A, and will kiss his way through the whole alphabet.” 

A kiss at the dance was all that the busy tongues could say against 
him until now : lie had certainly kissed Annette, but she was not the 
beloved one of his heart. 

Down in the valley near Bex, among the great walnut trees, by a little 
brawling mountain stream, lived the rich niillor. The dwelling-house was 
a groat building, three storeys high, with little toAvers, roofed with planks 
and covered with plates of metal that shone in the sunlight and in the 
moonlight ; the principal tOAver Avas surmounted by a weather-vane, a 
Hashing arrow that had pierced an apple — an emblem of Tell’s famous feat. 
The mill looked pleasant and comfortable, and could be easily drawn 
and cloBcribod; but the miller’s daughter could ncitlier be draAvn nor 
described, — so, at least, Rudy Avould have said ; and yet she was por- 
trayed ill his heart, where her eyes gleamed so brightly that they nad 
lighted u]) a fire. TJiis had burst out quite suddenly, as other fires 
break forth ; and the strangest circumstance of all Avas, that the miller’s 
daughter, pretty Babette,* had no idea of the conquest she had made, 
for she and Rudy had never exchanged a word together. 

The miller was rich, and this Avealili of his made Babette very diffi- 
cult to get at, as if she had been high up in a tree. Bui nothing is so 
high that it may, not be reached if a man wdll but climb ; and he will 
not fall, if he is not afraid of falling. That Avas a lesson Rudy had 
brought from his first home. 

Noav it happened that on one occasion Rudy Lad some business to do 
in Bex. Jt was quite a journey thither, for in those days the railway 
had not yet been completed. From the Rhone glacier, along the foot of the 
Simplon, a\A^ay among many clianging mountain heights, the proud valley 
of Wallin extends, Avith its iniglity riA^er the Rhone, which often over- 
flows its banks and rushes across the fields and high roads, carrying 
destruction with it. Between the little tow'us of Sion and St. Maurice 
the valley makes a bend, like an elboAv, and becomes so narrow behind 
St. Maurice that it only aflbrds room for the bed of the river and a narrow 
road. An oiLtOAA’cr here staiids as a sentinel at the boundary of the 
Cimton of W ailKT which ends here, llie tower looks across over the stone 
bridge at the toll-house on the opjmsite side. There commences the 
Canton of Waadt, and at a little distance is the first town of that Can- 
ton, Box. At every step the signs of fertility and plenty increase, and 
the traveller seems to he journeying through a garden of walnut trees 
and chestnuts ; here and there cypresses appear, and blooming pome- 
granates ; and the climate has the southern warmth of Italy. 

Rudy duly arrived |n Bex, and concluded his business there; then he 
took a turn in the town ; but not even a milleris lad, much less Babette, 
did he see there. That was not as it should be. 
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Evening came on ; the air was full of the fragrance of tlie wild thyme 
and of the blooming lime trees ; a gleaming bluish veil seemed to hartg 
over fhe green mountains ; far around reigned a silence — not'the silence 
of sleep or of death, but a stillness as if all nature held its breatli, os 
if it were waiting to have its picture photograjihcd upon tJie 1)1 ikj sky. 
Here and there among the trees on the greem meadow's stood long 
poles, supporting the telegraphic wires that had been draw'u through 
the quiet valley ; against one of these leaned an so motionless 

that it might have been taken for the trunk of *a tree ; but it was Budjir, 
who stood as quiet and motionless as all nature around him. lie did 
not sleep, nor was he dead by any means ; but just as the records of 
great events sometimes fly along the telegrajjh — messages of vital im- 
portance to those whom they concern, while the wire gives no sign, by 
sound or movement, of what is passing over it — so there was passing 
through the mind of Eudy a thought which was to be the happiness of 
his whole life and his one absorbing idea frcm\ iliat moment. His eyes 
were fixed on one point — on a light that gleamed out among the trees 
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from the chamber of the miller where Babette dwelt So motionless 
did Budy stand here, one might have thought he was taking aim at a 
chamois, a creature which sometimes stands as if carved out of the rock, 
till suddenly,, if a stone should roll down, it springs awav in a headlong 
career. And something of this kind happened to Buoy — ^suddenly a 
thought rolled into his mind. 

“ Never fiilter ! ” ho cried. “ Pay a visit to the mill, say good evening 
to the miller and good evening to Babette. He does npt fall down who 
is not afhiid of falling. Babette must see me, sooner or later, if 1 am 
to be her husband.’* 

And Budy laughed, for he was of good courage, and he strode away 
towards the mill. He knew what he wanted ; he wanted to have little 
Bab^to. 

The river, with its yellowish bed, foamed along, and the willows and 
lime trees hung over the hurrying waters ; Budy strode along the path 
towards the miUer’s house. But, as the cliildren’s song has it : 

" Nobody wM at home to greet him. 

Only the house cat came to meet him.** 

The house eat stood on the step and said “ Miaw,** and arched her 
back ; but Bud^ paid no attention to this address. lie knocke^ but 
no one heard him, no one opetied the door to him. ** Miaw ! ” said the 
cat. If Budy had been still a child, he would have understood her 
language, and have known that the cat was saying,. “ There *b nobody at 
home here ! ** but being a grown man, he must fain go over to the mill 
to make inquiries, and there he heard the news that the miller had 
gone far away to Interlaken, and Babette with him ; a great shooting 
match was to come off' there ; it would begin to-morrow, and last a full 
week, and people from all the German Cantons were to be present at it. 

Poor Budy ! ho might be said to have chosen an unlucky day for his 
visit to Bex, and now he might go home. He turned about accordingly, 
and marched over St. Maurice and Sion towards his own valley and the 
mountains of his home ; but he was not discouraged. When the sun 
rose next luorning his good humour already stood high, for it had 
never set. 

** Babette is at Interlaken, many days’ journey from here,” he said to"* 
himself. “ It is a long way thither if a man travels along the broad 
high road, but it is not so far if one takes the short cut across the 
mountains, an(Hlm chamois hunter’s path is straight forward. I’ve been 
that way already i^onder is my early home, where I lived as a child in 
grandfather’s house, and there ’s a shooting match at Interlaken. I’ll 
be there too, and be the best shot ; and I’ll be with £abett6 too, when 
once I have made her acquaintance.” 

With a light knapsack containing his Sunday clothes on his back^ 
and his gun and hunting bag across his shoulder, Budy mounted the 
hill by the short cut, which was, nevertheless, tolerably long ; but the 
shooting match had onl|r begun that day, and was to last a week or 
more; ana they had told him that the x^er and Babette would pass 
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the whole time with their frienda at Interlaken. £udy marched aorosa 
the Gexnmi, intending to descend at Orindelwald. 

Fresh and merry, he walked on in the strengthening light mountain 
air. Tlie valley sank deeper and deeper behind him, and his borison 
became more and more extended ; here a snowy peak appeared, and thero 
another, and presently the whole gleaming white chain of the Alps 
could be seen. Budy knew every peak, and he made straight towards 
the Schreckhom, that raised its wiiite-powdered, stony lingers up into 
the blue air. 

At last' he had crossed the ridge. The grassy pastures bent down to- 
wards the valley of his old home. The air was light and his spirits were 
light. Mountain and valley bloomed fair with verdure and with flowers, 
and his heart was filled with the feeling of youth, that recks ni6t of 
coming age or of death. To live, to conquer, to enjoy, free as a bird ! — 
and light as a bird he felt. And the swallows* flew past him, and sang, as 
they had sang in his childhood, We and you! wo and you!” and all 
seemed joy and rapid motion. 

Below lay the summer-green meadow, studded with brown wooden 
houses, with the Lutghine rushing and humming among them. Ho saw 
the glacier with the gi^s-green borders and the clouded snow ; he, looked 
into the deep crovassos, and beheld the upper and the lower glocieK 
The church bells sounded across to him, as if they were ringing to wel- 
come him into the valley of home ; and his heart beat stronger, and 
8we)U;d so, that for a inoiiKMit Bubette entirely disappeared, so large did 
his heart become, and so full of recollections. 

He went along again, up on the mountain where he had stood as a 
child with other little^ children, offering carved houses for sale. There 
among the pine trees stood the bouse of his maternal grandfather ; but 
strangers inhabited it now. Children came running along the road 
towards him to sell their wares, and one of them ofl’ered him an Alpine 
rose, which Budy looked upon as a good omen ; and he bought the rose, 
thinking of Babette. Soon he had crossed th^ bridge where the two 
branches of the Lutchiue join ; the woods became thicker here and the 
walnut trees gave a friendly shade. Now he saw the waving 
fla^ with the white cross in a red field, the national emblem of the 
Switzer and the Dane, and Interlaken lay before him. 

This was certainly a town without equal, according to Budy’s estimate. 
It was a little Swiss town in its Sunday dress. It did not look like 
other places, a heavy mass of stone houses, dismal an<^'retentioas ; no, 
here the wooden houses looked as if they bad run into the valley 
from the hills, and placed themselves in a row beside the clear river that 
ran so gaily by ; they were a little out of order, but nevertheless they 
formed a kind of street ; and the prettiest of all the streets was one that 
had grown up since Budy had been bare in his boyish days; and it 
lookra to him as if it had been built of all the natty little houses his 
grandfather had carved, and which used to be kept in the cupboard of 
the old house. A wbede ropr of such houses stismed to have grown up 
here hbe strong chestnut, trees ; each of them was called an hotel, and 
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had carved work on the windows and doors, and a projecting roof, 
prettily and tastefully built, and in front of each was a garden separating 
it from the broad inacadamizerl road. The houses only stood on one 
side of the road, so lliat they did not hide the fresh green pastures, in 
which the cows were walking about with bells round their necks like 
those which sound upon tJie lofty Alps. The posture was surrounded by 
high mountains, which seemed to have stepped aside in the middle, so 
that the sparkling snow-covered mountain, the “ Jungfrau,” the most 
beautiful of all the Swiss ])o«,kB, could be plainly seen. 

What a number of richly dressed ladies and gentlemen from foreign 
lands ! w hat a crowd of people frotn the various Cantons ! Every niarks- 
‘ man wore his number displayed in a wreath round his liat. There wan 
mutJic and singing, barrel organs and trumpets, bustle and noise. Houses 
and bridges were adorned with verses and cmblenm ; flags and banners 
were waving ; the rifles cracked merrily now and again ; and in Budy’s 
ears the sound of the shots was the sweetest music ; and in the bustle 
and tumult he had quite forgotten Bahctte, for whose sake he had come. 

A nd now the marksmen went crowding to shoot at tlio target. Kudy 
soon took up his station among them, and proved|jbo be the most skilful 
and the most fortunate of ail — each time his bullet struck the black 
spot in the centre of the target. 

“ Who may that stranger, 4l hat young marksman be ? ” asked many of . 
the bvstanders. “ He speaks the French they talk in the Canton of 
Wallis.” 

“ He can also make himself well understood in our German,” said 
others. 

“ They say he lived as a child in the neighbourhood of Grindelwald,” 
observed one of the marksmen. 

And he was full of life, this stranger youth. His eyes gleamed, and 
his glance and his arm were sure, and that is why he hit the mark so 
well. Fortune gives courage, but Budy had courage enough of his own. 
He had soon assembled a circle of friends round him ; w ho paid him 
honour, and showed respect for him; and Babotte was quite forgotten 
for the uToment. Then suddenly a heavy hand clapped him on the 
shoulder, and a deep voice addressed him in the French tongue : 

You *re from the Canton of Wallis P ” 

Budy turned round, and saw a red good-humoured face, belonging to 
a portly person. The speaker was the rich miller of Bex ; and his broad 
body almost ^el^sed the pretty delicate Babette, who, however, soon 
peeped forth from*' behind him with her bright dark eyes. It pleased 
the rich miller that a marksmen from his Canton should have shot best, 
and have won respect from all present. Well, Budy wad certainly a 
fortunate youth, for the object for whose sake he had come, but whpm 
be had forgotten after his arrival, now came to seek him out. 

When fellow-cduntrymeu meet at a long distance from home, they are 
certain to converse and to make acquaintance with one another. By 
virtue of his good shooMlngBudy had become the firat at the marksmen^ 
meeting, just as tlie miller was the first at home in Bex on the stiength 
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of liis money and of his good mill ; and so the two men shook hands> a 
thioff they nad never done before ; Babette also held out her hand 
frankly to Eudy, who pressed it so warmly and gave her such on earnest 
look that she blushed crimson to the roots of hair. 

The miller talked of the long distance they had come, and of the many 
huge towns they had seen ; according to his idea they had nmde quite a 
long journey of it, having travelled bj* railway, steamboat, and diligence. 

“1 came the shortest way,*’ observed Iludy. “I walked across the 
mountains. No road is so high but a man may get over it.” 

“And break his neck,” quoth the miller, with a laugh. “You look 
just the fellow to break your neck some of thosb days, so bold as you 
are, too.” ^ 

“ Oh, a man does not fall unless he thinks he shall fall,” observedTludy. 

The relatives of the miller in Interlaken, at whoso house ho and 
Babette were staying, invited Eudy to visit them, for ho belonged to 
the same Canton as the rich miller. I'hat was a good oficK for Eiidy. 
Fortune was favourable to him, as slie always is to him who seeks to win 
by his own energy, and remembcirs that “ I’rovidence provides us with 
nuts, but leaves us to crac;k them.” 

Eudy sat among the miller’s relatives like one of the family. A glass 
was emptied to the health of the best marksman, and Babette clinked 
her glass with the rest, and Eudy roturnod thanks for the toast. 

Tow^ards evening they all look a widk on the pretty road by the pros- 
perous hotels under the old walnut trees, and so many people were 
there, and there was so much pushing, that Eudy was obliged to oiler 
his arm to Babette. He declared he was very glad to liave met people 
from Waadt, for Waadt and Wallis were good neighbour Cantons, lie 
expressed his joy so heartily, that Babette could not help giving him a 
grateful pressure of the hand. They walked on together as if they bad 
been old friends, and she talked and chattered away ; and Eudy thought 
how charmingly she pointed out the ridiculous and absurd points in the 
costume and manners of the foreign ladies ; not that she did it to make 

f ame of them, for they might be very good honourably people, as 
labette'well knew, for was not her own godmother one of these grand 
English ladies? Eighteen years ago, when Babette was christened, ' 
this lady had been residing in Bex, and had 'given Babette the costly 
brooch the girl now wore on her neck. Twice the lady had written, and 
this year Babette bad expected to meet her and her tiyo daughters at 
Interlaken. “The daughters were old maids, nearlj<thirty years-old,” ^ 
added Babette ; but then she berself vras only eiglfteen. 

The sweet bttle mouth never rested for a moment ; and everything 
that Babette said sounded in Eudy’s ears like a matter of the utmost 
importance; and he, on his part, told all he had to tell — how often he 
baa been at Bex, how well he knew the'mill, and how often he had seen 
Babette, though she had probably never noticed him ; and how, when he 
had lately called at the mill. Ml of thoughts that be could not express, 
she and hex father had been absent — ^haa gone far away, but not so far 
that a man might not climb over the wall that made the way sO long. 
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He said all that and a great deal more. He eaid hew fond he was of 
her, and that he had come hither on her account, and not for the sake 
of the marksmen’s meeting. * 

Babette was quite still while he said all this ; it seemed to her as if 
he valued her far too highly. ^ 

And as they wandered on, the sun sank down behind the Ugh rooky 
wall. The “Jungfrau” stood there in full beauty and splezidour, sur- 
rounded by the green wreath of the forest-clad hills. Every oue^stood 
still to enjoy the glorious sight, and Budy and Babette rqoiced in it 
too. 

“ It is nowhere more beautiful than here ! ” said Babette, 

“ Nowhere ! ” cried Itudy, and he looked at Babette. “ To-morrow I 
must return home,” he said, after a silence of a few moments. 

“ Come and see us at Bex,” whispered Babette ; “ it will please my 
father.” 


V. 

On the Wag Home. 

Oh, what a load Budy had 'to carry when he went homeward across 
the mountains on the following day ! Yes, he had three silver goblets, 
two handsome rifles, and a fiilver coffee-biggin. The coffee-big^ would 
be useful when he set up' housekeeping. But that was not all he had to 
carry : he bore something mightier and weightier, or rather it bore him, 
carrying him homewarils across the high mountains. Tlie weather was 
rough, grey, rainy, and heavy ; the clouds floated down upon the moun- 
tain heights like funereal crape, concealing the sparkling summits. Erom 
the woodland valleys the last strokes of the axe sounded upward, and 
down the declivities of the mountains rolled trunks of trees, which 
looked like thin sticks from above, but were in reality thick enough to 
serve as masts for the largest ships. The Lutchine. roamed along with 
its monotonous song, the wind whistled, the clouds sailed onward. Then 
. suddenly a young girl appeared walking beside Budy : he had not noticed 
her till now that she was quite close to him. She wanted, like himseb^ 
to cross the mountain. T\ie maiden’s eyes had a peculiar power : you 
were obliged to^look at them, and they were strange to behold, dear as 
glass, and deeprck^y unfathomably deep. 

“ Have you a sweetheart P” asked Bpdy, for his thoughts all ran bn 
that subject. 

“ I have none,” replied the girl, with a laugh ; but she did not seem ’ 
to be speaking a true word. “ Don’t let us make a circuit,” sbe said. 

“ We must keep more to the left, then tbe way will be shorter.” 

“ Yes, and we shall fall into an ice deft,” said Budy. “ You want 
be a guide, and you don’t know tbe way better than that!” 

“ 1 know the way wel]^’ the girl replied, “and my thoughts ate not 
I ' ^^|M:ideriiig. Yours are down in the valley, but .up here one ought to 




THE TEMPTATI05. 


thizik of tlie loe Maiden: she does not love the human race — so people 
gay.” 

** I ’m not afraid of her,” cried Budy* ” She was obliged to give me 
up when I was still a child, and I shall not give myself up to her now 
tlmt 1 am older/’ 

And the darkness increased, the rain fell, and the snow came, and 
dazzled and gleamed. 

* Beach me your hand,” said the girl to Budy ; ** I will help you to 
dimb.” 

And he felt the touch of her fingers icy cold upon;;liim. 

Tbu help me!” cried Budy- I don’t want a" woman’s help yet to 
show me how to dimb.” 

And he went on faster, away from her. The driving snow closed 
round him like a mantle, the wind whistled, and behind him he heard 
the girl laughing and singing in a strange way. He felt sure sne was a 
phantom in the service of the Ice Maiden. Budy had heard tell of such 
apparitions when he passed the night on the mountams in his boyish 
days, during his journey from his grandfather i house. 

^e anoW'^fidl abated, and the cUiud was now below him- He looked 
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back, but nobody was to be seen ; but he could hear a amging and whoop- 
ing that did not seem to proceed from a human voice. 

W hen liudy at last reached the highest mountain plateau, whence the 
path Jed downward into the Hhoue valley, he saw in the direction of 
Chamouny, in a strip of pure blue sky, two bright stars which glittered 
and twinkled; and he thought of Babette, of himself, and of bis good 
fortune, and the reflection made him quite W'arm. 


VT. 

The Visit to the Mill, 

4 

« 

“WiiAT magnificent things you have brought homo !’* exclaimed the 
old aunt ; and her strange eagloV eyes flashed, and her thin neck waved 
to and fro faster than ever in strange contortions. “ You have luck, 
Kudy ! I must kiss you, my darling boy!’* 

And Rudy allowed himself to be kissed, but with an expression in his 
face which told that he submitted to it as a necessary evil, a little do- 
mestic infliction. 

“ How handsome you are, Rudy !** said the old woman, admiringly. 

“ Don’t put nonsense into ray head,” replied Rudy, with a laugh ; but 
still he was pleased to hear her say it. 

“ J repeat it,” slie cried. “ Good luck attends upon you!” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he observed ; and he thought of Babette. 

Never had he felt sinh a lougiuii to go down into the deep valley. 

“ They must have returned,*’ he said to himself. “It is two days 
beyond the time when th4*y were to have been back. 1 must go to 
Bex.” 

Accordingly Rudy journeyed to Bex, and the people of the mill were 
at home, lie was well received, and the people at Interlaken had sent 
a kind message of remembrance to him. Babette did not say much : 
she bad grown very silent, but her eyes spoke eloquently, and that was 
quite tiUQU^Ih for lludy. It seemed as if tiie miller, who was accustomed 
to lead the conversation, and w ho always expected his hearers to laugh 
at his ideas and jokes because he tvas the rich miller, it seemed as if he 
would never tire of hearing Rudy’s hunting adventures; and Rudy 
spoke of the dangers and diificulties the chamois hunters have to en- 
counter on tho^hhA mountains, how they have to cling, how they have 
to clamber over th^frail ledges of snow, that are, as it were, glued to 
the mountain-side by frost and cold, and to clamber across the bridges 
of snow that stretch across iticky chasms. And the eyes of the bravie 
Rudy flashed while he told of the hunter’s life, of the cunning of the 
chamois and its perilous leaps, of the mighty whirlwind and the rushing 
avalanches. He noticed clearly enough, that with every fresh narrative 
he enlisted tlie miller more aud more in his favour ; and the old man 
felt especially interested In what the young hunter told about the lamb*s 
vulture aud the royal eagle. 
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Among other eircumstances it was mentioned how, not far off, in the 
Canton of “Wallis, there was an eagle’s nest built very cleverly under a 
steep overhanging rock, and in the nest was an eaglet which could not 
be captured. An Englishman had a few days belbro offert^d Iludy a 
hand-fuU of gold pieces if he would procure him the eaglet alive. 

But there is reason in all things,’* said Rudy: eaglet is not 

to be taken ; it would bo folly to make the attempt.” 

And the wine flowed and conversation Rowed ; but the evening ap- 
pean^d far too short for Rudy, althcnigh it was past midnight when he 
set out to go home after his first visit to tlie mill. 

The liglits still gleamed for a short time through the windows of the 
mill among the green trees, and the Parlour Cat came forth froiii the 
open loophole in the roof, and met the Kitclion Cat walking along the 
rain -.spout. 

Do you know the news in the mill ? ” asked the Parlour Cut. " There ’h 
a secret betrothal going on in the house. Father knows nothuig about 
it. Rudy and Babette were treading on each other’s paws under the 
table all the evening. They trod upon me twice, but 1 would not mew 
for fear of exciting atteJition.” 

” / should have mowed,” said tlie Kitchen Cat. 

” What will pass in the kitchen would never do for the parlour.” 
retorted the other Cat ; but I *m curiou# to know what ilio miller will 
think aboxit it when ho hoars of the alfair.” 

Yes, indeed, what would the milh-r say ? That is what Rudy would 
have liked to know too; and, moreover, ho could not bear to remain 
long in suspense without knowing it. Accordingly, a few days after- 
wards, when the omnibus rattled across the Rhone bridge between 
Wallis and Waadt, Rudy sat in the vehicle, in good Ppirits os usual, and 
already basking in the sunny prospect of the consent he hoped to gain 
that very evening. 

And w'heii the evening came, and the omnibus was making its way 
back, Rudy once more sat in it as a pas.soriger; Ifut in the mill the Par- 
lour Cat had some important news to dispense. 

Do you know it, you there out of the kitchen ? The 'miller has 
been told all about it. There was a fine end to it all. Rudy <*nnic here 
towards evening, and he and Babette had raucli to whisper and to tell 
each other, standing in the passage outside the miller’s room. J was 
lying at their feet, but they had neither eyes nor thoughts lor me. ‘ 1 
shall go to your father without more ado,’ said Rudy ; ‘that’s the honeat 
way to do it.* ‘ Shall I go with you ?* asked Babctfe ; ‘ it will give’ you 
courage.’ " I ’ve courage enough,’ replied Rudy ; * but if you are present 
he must be kind, whether he Ifkes it or not.’ And they went in together. 
Rudy trod upon my tail most horribly. Ife ’s a very awkward fellow, is 
Rudy. I called out, but neither be nor'BaWtte had ears to hear me. 
They opened the door, and both went in, and I went on before them ; 
but 1 sprang up on the back of a chair, for L could not know where 
Body would step. But it was the miller who stepped this time; ho 
Stepped out right welL And Budy had to step out of the door on to 
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the mountain among the chamois ; and he may take aim ht them now, 
may Kudy, and not at our Babette.” 

** But what did they talk about P What did they say ?’* asked the 
Eitcben Cat. 

“ What did they say ? Why, they said eveiything that ^ple are 
me, and if there 's miiK enuugu au v^w ^ 

two.* * But flheV perched too high for you,* said the miller. ‘ She s 
perched on grist, on golden grist, as you very well know, and you can’t 
reach up to her.* * Nothing is so high that a man can’t reach it, if he 
has the will,* said Iludy, for he is a l^ld fellow. ^ But you can't roach 
tho poglot, you said so yourself the other day, and Babette is higher 
than* that.' *1 shall take both of them,' exclaimed Kudy. ^I'll give 
you Babette when you give me the young eagltd; alive,' said the miller, 
and he laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. * But now I must 
thank you ibr your visit. Call again to-morrow, and you *11 find no- 
body at home. Good bye to yon, Kudy.' And Babette said good bye 
too, as pitifully as a little kitten that can't see its mother yet. * Your 
word is your bond,* cried Kudy. ‘Don’t cry, Babette: I’ll bring you 
the eaglet ! * ‘ You *11 break your neck first, I hope,* said the miller, 
‘ and then we shall be rid of your dangling here I ’ That ’s what 1 call 
a capital kick ! ' 

“ And now Kudy is gone, and Babette sits and weeps, but the miller 
sings German songs that he has learned on his late journey. I don't like 
to be down-hearted about it, for that can do no good! ** 

“ Well, after all, there *b some prospect tor him still,** observed the 
Kitchen Cat. ^ 


vn. 


The Eaglets Eest, 

Doww from the rocky path sounded a fresh song, merry and strong, 
redolent of courage and good spirits ; and the singer was Kudy, .'^ho 
came to seek his mend Vesinand. d 

“ Yon must help me ! We will have Nagli with ns. 1 want to pdee 
the eaglet out^of the nest on the rock.” j 

“ YS^uld you not like to take the black spots out of the moon first ? ”1 
repfied Yesinand. “ That would be just as easy. Yon seem to be in a/ 

Bat let ua epesk 


Certainly I am, for I hope to 1 ^ 

seriously, and I will tell you what it ia’aHabont.” 

And soon Vesinand and Nagli knew what Kudy wanted^ 

“You ’re a headstrong fellow,” they said. “It can’t be done: yoawOl 
break your neck over itJ* 

“ A doe s poAfall who *s not afr aid of fa]Bfig,V Kady persiatejl. 
At nujiSgEt ont p oiO s , ladd e rs , and ropes ; then way 
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form of the eagle arose from the nest. A shot rang sharply out, for a 
moment the outstretched wings continued to move, and tnen the bird 
sank slowly down, and it seemed with its outstretched wings to fill up 
the chasm, and threatened to bear down the hunters in its fall. Then 
the eagle sank down into the abyss, breaking off twigs of trees and bushes 
in its descent. 

And now the hunters began operations. Three of the longest ladders 
were bound together— those would reach high enough ; they were reared 
on end on the last firm foothold on the margin of the abyss ; but they 
did not reach far enough ; and higher up, where the ucst lay concealed 
under the Hholler of the projecting crag, the rock was as smooth as a 
wall. After a short council the men determined that two ladders should 
be tied, together and let down from above into the cleft, and that these 
should be attached to the three that had been fastened together below. 
With great labour the two ladders were dragged up and the rope made 
fast above ; then the ladders were passed over the margin of the project- 
ing rock, so that they hung dangling above the ab 3 'ss. Itudy had already 
takon his ])lace on the lowest step. It was an icy-eold morning ; misty 
douds w'ere rising from the dark chasm, liudy sat as a fly sits on a 
waving wheat-straw which some nest-building bird has deposited on the 
edge of a factory chimney ; only the fly can spread its wings and escape 
if the wheat-straw gives way, while Hudy bad nothing for it,, in such a 
case, but to break hia neck. The wiud wdiisiled about him, and below 
in tho abyss tlniudered the waters from the melting glacier, the palace 
of the Ice Maiden. 

ow he imparted a swaying motion to the ladders, just as a wider 
sways itself to and fro, when, hanging at the end of its thread, it >nshes 
to seize upon im object ; and when liudy for the fourth time touched 
the top ol the ladder, the highest of the three that liad been bound 
together, he seized it and held it firmly. Then he bound the other two 
ladders with a strong hand to the first three, so that they reached up to 
the eagle's nest ; but they rattled and swayed os if they had loose hinges. 

The five long ladders thus bound together, and standing perpenmeu- 
larly agam8t*tho rocky wall, looked lilie a long swaying reed ; and now 
.came the most dangerous part of the business. There was climbing to 
be done as the cat climbs ; but Kudy had learned to climb, and it was 
the Cat who had taucht him. He knew nothing of the Spirit of Giddi- 
ness who stood treamng the air behind him, and Btretcuing out long 
arms towards Mm like the feelers of a polypus. Now he stood upon 
the highest step of the topmost ladder, and perceived that after all 
it was not high enough to let him look into tno nest : he could only 
reach up into it with bis hand. He felt about to test the flimness 
of the thick plaited branches that formed the lower part of the nest, 
wd when he had secured a thick, steady piece, he swung himself up by 
it from the ladder, and leaned apinst the branch, so timt his head and 
shoulders were above the level of the nest. A stifling stench of carrum 
stremed towards him, for^n the nest lay chamois, bira, and lambs, in a 
pnipd state. The Spirit of Giddiness, that had no power over hi% btow 
‘ ^ 
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the poisonous vapour into his face, to make him sick and trouble his 
senses ; and belour, in the black yawning nulf, on the rushing waters, 
sat the Ice Maiden herself, with her long whitish-green hair, and stared 
at him with cold deathlike eyes. 

“ Now I shall catch you ! ” she thought. 

In a corner of the nest he saw the young one, which was not yet 
fledged, sitting large and stately. Kudy fixed his eyes upon it, held 
himself last with all the strength of one hand, while with the other he 
threw the noose over the young eagle. It was caught — caught alive! 
Its legs w-ere entangled in tlie tough noose, and Budy threw the cord 
and 'tlic bird across bis shoulder, so that the creature hung some dis- 
tance beneath him, while he held fast by a rope they had lowered Mown 
to assist him, till his feet touelied the topmost round of the ladder. 

J‘ Hold fattt ! Don’t fjuicy you ’re going to fall, and you won’t fall ! ” 1 
It was the old maxim, and he followed it ; he held fast and climbed, was 
convinced that he should not fall, and accordingly he did not fall. 

And now a whoop resouiidc^.d, strong and juliilant, and lludy stood, 
^ofe and sound on the firm rock with the captured eaglet. * 


VIII. • 

What news the Parlour Cat had to tell, 

IIeuie is what you wished for ! ” said Kudy, as he entered the house 
of the miller at Bex. 

He set down a gr(»at basket on the ground, and lifted the cloth that 
covered it. Two ^yellow eyes bordered w ith black stared forth ; they 
seemed to shoot lorth sparks, and gleamed burning and savage, as if 
they would burn and bite all they looked at. The short strong beak was 
open, ready to snap, and the neck was red and cowered with wattles. 

“ The young ea^c ! ” cried the miller. 

Babette screamed aloud and started back, but she could not turn her 
eyes from liudy or from the eagle. 

“ Tou ’re not to be frightened off,” observed the miller. 

“And you always keep your word,” answered Budy. “Every moo 
has His own character.” 

“ But why did you not break your neck ? ” asked the miller. 

“ Because 1 held fast,” replied Budy ; “ and I def that still. I field 
Babette fast.! ” 

“ First see that you get her,” said the miller ; and he laughed. But 
his laughter was a good sign, and Babette knew it. 

“ We must have him out of the basket ; his staring is enough to drive 
one mad. But how did you contrive to get at him ? ” 

And Budy hod to relate the adventure, at winch the miller opened 
.his cy^ wideif and wider. 

* “ With your coui^ and good fortune you may gain a living for three 
wives, ** cned the mill^ at last. 


xx.a 
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“ Thank you ! ” said Eudy. 

“Still, you have not Babetto yet,” continued the miller; and he 
tapped the young huntsman playfully on the shoulder. 

“ Do you know the latest nows from the mill ? ” the Parlour Cat 
incjuired of the Kitchen Cat. “ liudy has brought us the eaglet, and is 
going to take Babetto away in exchange. They have kissed each other, 
and let the old man see it. That ’s as good os a betrotlial. The old man 
behaved quite politely ; he drew in his claws, and took his nap, and let 
the two young ones sit together and purr. They ’ve so much to tell each 
other that they won’t have done till Christmas.” 

And they had not done till Christmas. The wind tossed up the brown 
leavea*^ the snow whirled through the valley and over the iiigh moun- 
tains ; the Ice ^laiden sat in her proud castle, which increases in size 
during the wintijr ; the rocky walls were covered with a coating of ice, 
and icicles thick as pine trunks and heavy as elephants hung down, 
whewi in the summer the mountain stream spread its misty veil ; gar- 
lands of ice of whimsical forms hung sparkling on the snow-powdered 
lir trees. The Ice Maiden rode on the rusliing wind over the deepest 
valleys. The snowy covering rt^ached almost down to Bex, and the Jee 
Maiden came thither also, and saw Eudy sitting in tlie mill : this winter 
he sat much more indoors thjn was his custom — he sat by Babette. 
Tiio wedding was to be next summer ; his ears often buzzed, his friends 
spoke so much about it. In the mill there was sunshine — the loveliest 
Alpine rose bloomed there, the chetTful smiling Babette, beautiful as 
the spring, the spring that makes all the birds sing of summer and of 
marriage feasts. 

“How those two are always sitting together— close together!” said 
the Parlour Cat. “ I ’ve heard enough of their mewing.” 


IX. 

• The Ice Maiden. 

Sprino had unfolded its fresh green garland on the walnut and chest- 
nut trees extending from the bridge at St. Maurice to the shore of the 
Luke of Geneva, along the Ehone that rashes along with headlong speed 
from its sourcepbeneath the green glacier, the ice palace where the Ice 
]\Iaidea dwells, and whence she soars on the sharp w'ind up to the loftiest 
snow.field, there to rest upon her snowy couch : there she sat, and gazed 
with far-seeing glance into the deep valleys, where the men ran busily 
to and fro, like ants on the stone tliat glitters in the sun. 

” Ye spirit powers, as the Children of the Sun call you,” said the Ice 
Maiden, ye are but worms. Let a snowball roll from the mountain, 
and you and your houses and towns are crushed and swept, away ! ” 

And higher slie lifted Iher haughty head, and gazed out far and wide 
with deadly flashing eyes. 

But from the valley there arose a rumbling sound. They were blast- 
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iDg the rocks. Human work was going on. Boads and tunnels for 
railways were being constructed. 

** They Vo playing like moles !** she said. “ They ’re digging passages 
under tlie eaHh^ and thence come these sounds like the firing of guns. 
When 1 remoTO one of my castles, it sounds louder than the thunder’s 
roar.” 

Out of the valley rose a smoke which moved forward like a fluttering 
veil : it was the waving steam plume of the engine, which on the lately 
opened road dragged the train, the curling siioJce, each of whose joints 
is a carriage. Away it shot, swift as an arrow. 

“ They ’re playing at being masters down yonder, the spirit powers,” 
said the Ice Maiden, “ but the power of the forces of nature is grentf?r 
than theirs.” ,• 

And she laughed and sang till the valley echoed. 

Yonder rolls an avalanche ! ” said the people. 

But the Children of the Sun sang louder still of human thought, 
the powerful agent that places barriers against the sea, and levels moun- 
tains, and nils up valleys — of human thought, that is master of the 
powers of nature. And at this time there marched across the snow- 
tield where the Ice Maiden rules, a company of travellers. The men 
had bound themselves to one another with ropes, that they might, as it 
were, form a heavier body hero on tljc^ slippery surface of ice on the 
margin of the deep chasms. 

insects that you are ! ” cried the Ice Maiden. “ You tlie rulers of 
the powers of nature ! ” 

And she turned away from the company, and looked contemptuously 
down into the deep valley, where the long train of carriages was rushing 
along. 

. “ There they sit, those thinkers ! there they sit, in the power of the 
forces of nature ! I sec them, all and each of them ! One of them sits 
alone, proud as a King, and yonder they sit in a crowd. Half of them 
ore asle^. And when the steam dragon stops, they alight and go their 
ways. The thoughts go abroad into the world.” 

And she laughed again. * 

There rolls another avalanche ! ” said the people in the valley. 

“ It will not reach us,” said two who sat behind the steam dragon. 

Two hearts that beat like one,” as the song has it. These two were 
Babette and Budy ; and the miller was with them too. 

1 go as baggage ! ” he said. ” I am here os a neccsiairy appendage.” 

“ There those two sit,” said the Ice Maiden. .‘tMany a ebamow have 
1 crushed, millions of Alpine roses have 1 broken to pieces, not evm 
sparing the roots. I ’ll wipe them out, these thoughts — these spirit- 
powers.” 

And she laughed again. 

” There rolls another avalanche! ” said the people in the valley below. 
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X. 

jBdbette'a Godmother^ 


At Montreux, the first of the to^^ns which with Ckrens, Femey, and 
Grin form a garland round the north-eastern portion of the Xjake of 
Geneva, lived Babette's godmother, a highborn English lady, with her 
daughters and a young mole relative. They had only lately arrived, 
but the miller had already waited upon them to tell them of Babette*s 
beti^thal, and the story of Kudy and the eaglet, and of his visit to 
Interlaken — in short, tno whole story. And tho visitors were much 
‘pleased to hear it, and show'ed themselves very friendly towards Budy, 
Eabettc, and tho miller, who were all three urgently invited to come, 
and came accordingly. Babette was to see her godmother, and tlie lady 
to make acquaintance with Babette. 

By the little towm of Villoneuve, at tho extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva, lay the stt^am sliip which in its half-hour’s trip to Ferney stops 
just below Montreux. Tne coast here has been sung by poets ; here, 
under the walnut trees, by tho deop bluish-green lake, sat Byron, and 
wrote his melodious verses of tho prisoner in the gloomy rocky fortress 
of Chillon. Yonder, whore the weeping willows of Clarens are clearly 
mirrored in the water, Bousseau wandered, dreaming of Heloise. The 
Bhone rolls onward among the lofty snow-clad mountains of Savoy: 
here, not far from its mouth, lies iu the lake a little island, so small, that 
seen from the coast it appears like a ship upon the waters. It is a rock 
which a lady, about a century ago, caused to be walled round with 
stone and coated with ejirth, wherein three acacia trees w^ere planted, 
which now overshadow the whole island. 


Babette was quite delighted with tliis spot, which seemed to her the 

E rettiest point of all their journey, and she declared that they must 
md there, for it roust be charming there. But the steamer glided past, 
and was moored, according to custom, at Ferney. 

The little pai^y wandered from here among the white sunny walls 
which surround the vineyards of Montreux, where the fig tree casts its 
shadow over the peasant’s huts and laurels and cypresses grow in the 
e^ens. Half-way up the hill was situated the notel in which the 
English lady was staying. 

The reception was very hearty. The English lady was a veiy friendly 
lady, with a round smiling face ; in her childhood her head must have 
been like one of Baphad’s angels ; but she had an old angel’s head now, 
surrounded by eurls of silvery white. The daughters were tall, slender, 
good-looking, ladylike girls. The young cousin whom they had brought 
with them was dressed in white iVom head to foot. He had yellow met, 
and enough of yellow whisker to have been Shared among three w four 

E atlemen. He immediately showed the very greatest attention to 
bette. P 

Bichly bound volumes, music-books, and drawings lay afarewn about 
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upon ifae large table ; tbe balcony door stood open, and the^ could look 
out upon tbe beantiM far-spreading lake, whicn lay so sbimng and still 
that the mountains of Savoy, vnth their towns, forests, and snowy peaks, 
were most accurately reproduced on its surface. 

Budy, who was generally frank, cheerful, and ready, felt very uncom- 
fortable here, and he moved as if he were walking on peas spread over 
a smooth sur&ce. How long and wearisome the time seemed to him ! 
He could have fancied himself on a treadmill ! And now they even 
went out to walk together ; that was just as slow and wearisome as the 
rest. Budy might have takeu one step backward to every two he made 
forward, and yet have kept up with the others. They went down to 
Chillon, the old gloomy castle on the rocky island, to see the instru- 
ments of torture, the deadly dungeons, the rusty chains fastenedLto the 
walls, the stone benches on which men condemned to death had sat, the 
trap-door through w^hich the unhappy wretches were hurled down to be 
impaled below upon tipped iron stakes in the water. They called it a 

E ' Lire to see all this. It was a place of execution tli^ had been 
by Byron’s song into the domain of poetiy. Budy only associated 
tbe prison feeling with it. He leaned against one of the great stone 
winnow-pancs, and looked out into the deep bluish-green water and 
over at the little island with the three acacias ; thither he wished him- 
self transported, to be free from the wliole chattering company. But 
Babette was in unusually good spirits.* She declared she had enjoyed 
herself immensely, and told Budy she considered the young cousin a 
complete gentleman. 

A complete booby ! ” cried Rudy. 

And it was the first time he had said anything she did not like. The 
Englishman had given her a little book in remembrance of Chillon. It 
was Byron’s poem, “ The Prisoner of Chillou,” translated into French, 
80 that Babette could read it. 

‘‘ The book may be good,” said Budy, “ but I don’t like the combed 
and curled fellow who gave it you.” 

**He looked to me like a fiour-sack without any flour,” said the 
miller ; and he laughed at his own joke. « 

Budy laughed too, and said that was just his own opinion. 


XI. 

Tlie Cousin. 

A nsw days after these events, when Budy went to pay a visit at the 
mill, he found the young l^glishman there, and Babette was just about 
to offer ber visitor some boiled trout, which she certainly must have 
decorated with parsley with her own hands, so temptu^ did they look, 
—a thing that was not at all necessary. What did toe l^gliahmon want 
heieP And what buainesi had Babette to treat him and pet himP 
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Budj was jealous ; and that pleased Bahette, for she' liked to become 
acquainted with all the points of his character, the weak as well as the 
strong, liove was still only a game to her, and she played with Body’s 
whole heart ; yet he was, we must confess, her happiness, her whole lue, 
her constant thought, the best and most precious possession she had on 
earth ; but, for all that, the darker his glance became, the more did her 
eyes laugh, and she would have liked to kiss the fair EDglishtnau with 
the yellow beard, if her doing this would have made Budy wild and 
sent him raging away ; for that would show how much he loved her* 
Now, this was not right of Babette ; but she was only nineteen years 
old. She did not think much, and least of all did she think that her 
conduct might be misinterpreted by the young Englishman into some- 
thing vgry unworthy of the respectable alfianced .miller’s daughter. 

The inill stood just where the high road from Bex leads down under 
the snow-covered mountain height, which in the language of the country 
is called “ Diablerets.” It was not far from a rushing mountain stream, 
whose waters were whitish-grey, like foaming soapsuds ; it avob not this 
stream that worked the mill ; a smaller stream drove round the great 
wheel — one which fell from the rock some way beyond the main river, 
and whoso power and fall were increased by a stone dam, and by a long 
wooden trough, which carried it over the level of the great stream. 
This trough was so full that the water poured over its margin ; thin 
wooden margin offered a narrow slippery path for those who ehoao to 
walk along it, that they might get to the mill by the shortest cut ; and 
to whom, of all people, should the idea of reaching the mill by this road 
occur, but to the young Englishman ! Dressed in white, like a miller's 
man, he climbed over at night, guided by the light that shone from 
Babette’s chamber wrindow^ ; but he had not learned how to climb like 
Budy, and consequently was near upon falling headlong into tho stream 
below, but ho escaped with a pair of wet coat-sTeevea and soiled trousers ; 
and thus, wet and .bespattered with mud, he came below Babette’s 
window. Here be dimbed into the old elm tree, and began to imitate 
tho voice of the owl, the only bird whose cry he could manage. Babette 
heard the noise, and looked out of her w'iudow through the thin 
curtain ; but when she saw the w^hite form, and conjectured who it was, 
her heart beat with fear and with anger also. She put out. the light in 
a burry, saw that all the bolts of the windows were well secured, and 
then let him whoop and tu-whoo to his heart’s content. 

It would be dreadful if Budy were in the mill just now ! But Budy 
was not mill; no — what was worse still, he stood just under the 
elm tree. Presently there were loud and angry voices, and there might 
be a fight there, and even murder. Babette opened the window in a 
fright, and called Budy by name, begging him to go, and declaring tibat 
she would not allow him to remain, 

“ You won’t allow me to remain F ” he shouted. Then it ’s a planned 
thing I You expect good friends, better men than I ! For aha^, Ba- 
betie ! ” i 

You are odious ! ” cried Babette. I hate you ! Oo, go ! ” 
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"I have not deserved this,” he sud, and vrent awi^, his face burning 
like fire, and his heart burning as fiercely. 

Babette threw herself on her bed and wept. 

“ So dearly as I love yon, Budy ! And tnat you should think evil of 
me! ** 

Then she broke out in anger ; an^ that was good for her, for other* 
wise she would have Buffered too much from h^ grief; and-now ahe 
eonU sleep — could ideep the strengthening sleep of health and youth. 
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Uvil Powers. 

Bubt quitted Bex and took tlie way towards his home ; he went up 
the mountain, into the Ireah cool air, where the snow lay on the ground, 
where the Ice Maiden ruled. The leafy trees stood far below him and 
looked like held plants ; the pines and bushes aJl looked tiny from here ; 
the Alpine roses grew beside the snow, that lay in long patches like 
linen lying tq bleach. A blue gentian that stood by his path he crushed 
with a blow of his riflc-stock. 

Iligher up still two chamois came in view. Eudy’s eyes brightened 
and his thoughts took a new direction ; but he was not near enough to 
be sure of his aim, so ho mounted higher, where nothing but scanty ^ss 
grew among the hloeks of stone. The chamois were straying quietly 
^ong on the snow-field. He hastened his steps till the veil of clouds 
began to encompass him, and suddenly ho found himself in front of a 
steep wall of rock ; and now the rain began to pour down. 

lie felt a burning thirst, his head was hot, his limbs were cold. He 
took his hunting flask, but it was empty — ^he had not thought of filling 
it when he rushed out upon the mountains. Ho had never been ill in 
his life, but now he had warnings of such a condition, for he was weary, 
and had an inclination to lie down, a longing to go to sleep, though the 
rain was pouring all around. He tried to collect his faculties, but all 
objects danced and trembled strangely before his eyes. Then suddenh’ 
he beheld what ho had never seen in that spot before — a new low-broweJi 
bouse, that loaned against the rock. At the door stood a young girl, 
and she almost appeared to him like the schoolmaster's daughter Annette, 
whom ho had once kissed at tho dance ; but it was not Annette, though 
1)6 felt certain he had seen this girl before ; perhaps at Oriudelwald on 
that evening when he returned from the marKsmen’s feast at Interlaken. 

“ Whence do you come ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ I am at home here. I am keeping my flock,” was tho reply. 

Tour flock I Where does it gra^e ? There is nothing here.” 

Much you know about what is here,” retorted the girl, with a 
laugh. ** Behind us, lower down, is a glorious pasture : my goats graze 
there. 1 tend them carefully. Not one of them do I lose, and wnst is 
once mine remains mine.” 

.** Tou are bold, said Body. 

“And you too,” replied the girl. 

** If you have any milk in the bouse, pray give me some to drink ; 
I am insufierably thirsty.” 

“ I *ve something better than milk,” said the gfrl, “ ond I will give 
3 rou that. Yestermiy some travellers were here with thefr guide, who 
forgot a bottle of wine of a kind yqu have probably never tasted. They 
will not come back toljake it away, and I do not drink it, therrfore you 
must drink it.“ 




And the girl brought the wine, and poured it into a wooden cup, 
which she gave to Sudy. 

That is good wine," said he. I Ve never tasted any so strong or 
so fiery!" 

And bis eyes glistened, and a glowing, life-like feeling streamed through 
him, as if every care, eveiy pressure, had melted into air, and the fresh 
bubbling human nature stirred within him. 

** Why, this must be Annette !" he cried. “ Give mo a kiss." 

Then give me the beautiful ring that you wear on your finger." 

** My betrothal ring?" 

Yes, that very one,” said the |ot1. 

And again she poured wine in the cup, and she put it to his lips, and 
he drank. The joy of life streamed into his blood : the whole wgrld 
seemed to be his, and why should he mourn? Everything is modd for 
us to enjoy, that it may make us liappy. The stream of life is the stream 
of enjoyment, and to be carried along by it is happiness. He looked at 
the young girl — it was Annette, and yet not Annette ; still less did it 
seem like the phantom, the goblin as he called it, which had met him at 
Grindelwald. The girl hero on the mountain looked fresh as the white 
snow, blooming as an Alpine rose, and swift-footed as a kid; but still 
she looked as much a mortal as Budy himself. And he looked in her 
wonderfully clear e^es, only for a moment he looked into them, and — 
who shall describe it P — in that moment, vfiicthcr it was the life of the 
spirit or death that filled him, he was borne upward, or else he sank into 
the deep and deadly ice cleft, lower and lower. Ho saw the icy walls 
gleaming like blue-green glass, fathomlcsB abysses yawned around, and 
the water dropped tinkling down like shining bells, clear as pearls, glow* 
ing with pale^ue flames. The Ice Maiden kissed him — a kiss which 
sent a shudder from neck to brow ; a cry of pain esc^ed from him ; he 
tore himself away, staggered, and — it w'as night before his eyes ; but 
soon he opened them again. Evil powers had been playing tbeir sport 
with him. 

Vanished was the Alpine girl, vanished the sheltering hut ; the water 
poured down the nideed ro^y wall, and snow lay all arounj}. Budy 
trembled with cold : he was wet to the skin, and his ring was gone— the 
betrothal ring which Babette had given him. His rifle lay near him in 
the snow : & took it up and tned to fire it, but it missed. Damp 
clouds hc^’vered like masses of snow over the abyss, and Giddiness was 
there, lying in wait for the powerless prey ; and below, in the dwp abyra, 
there was a sound as if a block of stone were fal^g, crushing in .its , 
descent everything that tried to arrest its progress.^ 

But Aibette sat in the mill and wept. Budy had not been there for 
six days — he who was wro^, and who ought to come and her par-v 
don, and w^hom she loved with her whole heart. 
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xiir. 

In the Mill* 

“ WiiAT a strange thing it is with those people!” said the Parlour 
Cat to the Kitchen Cat. “They’re parted now, Babetto and Itudy. 
She ’s weejnng ; and he, I suppose, does not think any more about her.” 
“ 1 don’t like that,” said the Kitchen Cat. 

“ Kor do I,” observed the Parlour Cat ; “ but I won’t take it to heart. 
Babetto may betroth herself to the red-beard. But he has not been 
here cither since that night when he w'aiited to climb on the roof.” 

l^vil powers sport with us and in us ; Budy had experienced that, and 
had thought much of it. What was all that which had happened to 
him and around him on the summit of the mountain ? Were they spirits 
he had seen, or had he had a feverish vision ? Never until now liad he 
Bufferc^d from fever or an}^ other illness. But in judging Babette, he 
had looked into his own heart «*il 80 . He had traced the wild w^hirlwind, 
the hot wind that had raged there. Would he be able to confess to 
Babette every thought bo had had — thoughts that might become actions 
in the hour of temptation ? Ho had lost her ring, and through this 
loss she had won him again. Would she be able to confess to him ? He 
felt as if his heart would burst when he thought of her. What a number 
of recolleetioiiB arose within him ! He saw lier, as if she were standing 
bodily before him, laughing like a w^ayward child. Manjr a sweet word 
she had spoken out of the fulness of her heart now crept into his breast 
like a sunbeam, and soon thero was nothing but^ sunshine within him 
when ho thought of Babette. 

Tes, she would be able to confess to him, and she should do so. Ac- 
cordingly he went to the mill, and the confession began with a kiss, 
and ended in the fact that liudy was declared to be toe sinner. His 
great fault had been that he had doubted Babette’s fidelity — it was quite 
wicked of him. Such distrust, such headlong anger, might bring sorrow 
upon them both. Yes, certainly they could ; and accordingly Babette 
read him a short lecture, to her own great contentment, and with charm- 
ing grace. But in one point she agreed with Budy : the nephew of her 
goduoother was a booby, and she would bum the book be had given her, 
for she would not keep the slightest thing tha( reminded her of him. 

“That’s all past and gone,” said the Parloiu* Cat. “Budy is here 
again, and they uc jj^rstond one another, and that ’a the greatest happi- 
ness, they say.^’ 

“I hei^ from the rats last night,’* observed the Kitchen Cat, “that 
the greatest happiness was to eat tdlow candles and to have plenty of 
rancid bacon. Now, whom is one to believe, the rats or the lovers 
“ Neither,” said the Parlour Cat; “ that ’s always the safest way.” 

The greatest happiness of Budy and Babette — the fairest day, as they 
called it — ^tho wedding-day, now approached rapidly. 

But the wedding was not to be celebrated at me church at Bex and in 
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the mill. Babette’s godmother wished her godchild to be married from 
her house, and the service was to be read in the beautiful little church 
at Montreux. The miller insisted upon having his way in this matter. 
He alone knew what were the English lady's intentions with respect to 
her godchild, and declared that the lady intended making such a wed- 
ding present, that they were bound to show some sense of obligation. 
The day was fixed. On the evening before it, th<^ were to travel to 
Villeneuve, so that they might drive over early to Montreux, that the 
young English ladies might dress the bride. 

1 suppose there will bo a wedding feast here in the house P *' said the 
Parlour Cat : “ if not, I wouldn't give a mew for the whole affair." 

“ Of course there will be a feast here," replied the Kitchen Cat. 
** Ducks and pigeons have been killed, and a whole buck is haug*ing 
against the wall. My mouth waters when I think of it. To-morrow 
the journey will begin." 

Yes, to-morrow. And On this evening Eudy and Babette sat'for the 
last time together in the mill as a betrothed pair. 

Witliout, the Alps were glowing, the evening bells sounded, and the 
-Daughters of the Sunbeams sang, Let that happen which is best." 


XIV. 

Visions of the Night, 

The sun had gone down and the clouds lowered among the high moun- 
tains in the Ehonc valley; the wind blew from the south — a wind from 
Africa was passing over the lofty Alps a whirlwind that lore the clouds 
asunder ; and when it had passed all was still for a moment ; the 
rent clouds hung in fantastic forms among the forest-clad mountains 
and over the hurrying Ebone ; they hung in shapes like that of the, sea 
monsters of the primeval world, like the roaring ^gles of the air, like 
the leaping frogs of the marshes ; they came down towards th^* rushing 
stream, sailing upon it, and yet suspended in air. The river carried 
down with it on uprooted pine tree, and bubbling eddies rushed on in 
front of the mass ; they were Spirits of Giddiness, more than one of 
them, that whirled along over the foaming stream. The moon lit up the 
snow on the mountain-tops, the dark woods, and the wonderful white 
elouds — the nightly visions, the spirits of the po^^ of nature. The 
dwellers in tlm mountains saw them through the wlndow-^paues soiling 
on in troops in front of the Ice Maiden, who came out of her glacier 
palace, ana ^ on the fiuil ship, the uprooted pine tree : she was carry- 
ing the glacier water down the river into the open sea. 

The wedding meats are coming ! " she said ; and she sang the news 
to the air and to ime water. 

Visions withouti visiona within. Babette was dreaming a wonderful 
• dreafki. 

It seemed to her as if ahe were married to Eudy, aud had been bis 
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wife for many years. He was absent^ chamois hunting, but she was 
sitting at home in her dwelling, and the young Englishman, he with the 
yellow beard, was sitting by her. His eyes were so eloquent, his words 
had such magic power, that when he stretched out his hand to her, she was 
forced to follow him. They went away together from her home. On 
they went, ever downwards ; and it seemed to Babette as though there 
lay on her heart a weight that grew heavier and heavier, and this weight 
was a sin against Heaven and a sin a^nst Budy. And suddenly she 
stood forsaken, and her dress was tom by the thorns, and her head had 
turned grey : she looked upwards in her misery, and on the edge of the 
rock she caught sight of Kudy : she stretched out her arms to him, but 
did not dare to call or to beseech him to help her ; and, indeed, that 
would have availed her notliing, for soon she saw that it was not he, 
but only his hunting coat and his hat, hanging up on the alpenstock in 
the fashion adopted by tho hunters to deceive the chamois. And in her 
hopeloss agony Babottc moaned out, 

“ Oh that I had died on ray wedding-day, Ihe happiest day of my life ! 
That would have been a mercy, a great happiuess ! Then all would have 
happened for the best ! the best mat could happen to me and to Budy ; 
for no one knows what the future will bring! ** 

And in her God-foraakep despair she threw herself into the abyss, 
and a string scorned to burst, ana a thunder-clap resounded through the 
mountains ! 

Babette awoke: the dream was past and effaced from her mind, but 
she knew that she had dreamed something terrible, and that it was about 
the young Englishman, whom she had not seen, whom she had not even 
thought of, for months past. Could he be in Montreux ? Should she 
Bee him at her wedding P A light shade passed over her debcate mouth 
and her eyebrows contracted to a frown, but soon there was a smile on 
her lii>8 and beams of glacbiess shot from her eyes ; for, without, the sun 
was shining brightly, and it was morning, and she w'as to be married to 
Budy. 

Budy was already in the sitting-room when she entered it, and now 
they started for Villoneuve. They were both supremely happy, and so 
was the miller likeivise. He lauded, and his face beamed with good* 
humour. A kind father he was, and an honest man. 

** Now w’o are the masters of the house ! ” said the Parlour Cat. 


IV. 

Conclusion. 

It was not yet evening when the three happy people entered Yille* 
neuvG, where they dined. Thereupon the miller sat in the arm-chair, 
smoked his pipe, and took a short nap. The betrothed pair went aim 
in arm out of the town : they walked along the road, under the fiveen** 
vcbd rocks, beside the deep blue-green lakes grey walla and heavy 
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ear 

towers of gloomy Chillen were mirrored in the clear flood ; the little 
island of the three acacias lay still nearer to them, looking like a nose- 
gay in the lake. 

** It must be charming there ! ’* said Babette. 

She felt the greatest desire to go there ; and this wish might be im- 
mediately fulfliled, for by the shore lay a boat, and it was an easy matter 
to loosen the ‘rope by which it was fastened. No one was to be seen of 
whom permission could be asked to use the little vessel, and so they 
borrowed the boat without ceremony, for Hiidy was on expert rower. 



TUB LOVERS OR TUB IBLLRD. 

The oars cut like fins into the yielding water— the water that is so 
pliant and yet so strong — that has a back to bear burdens and a mouth 
to devour — that can smile, the very picture of mildness, and yet 
terrify and crush. The water glistened in the wrake^ the boat, which 
in a few minutes had carried the two over, to the island, where they 
stepped ashore. There was not more room on the spot than two persoiu 
would reouire for a dance. 

Budr danced round it twice or thrice with Babette ; then they sat 
^own, hand in hand, upon the tench under the drooping ac^ias, looked 
into each othte’s eyes; and everything glowed ii^ the radiance of the 
settiBg sun. The pine woods on the mountains were bathed in a lilac 
tint^^e that of the blooming heather ; and where the trees ended and 
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the naked rock was shown, it glowed as if the stone had been transpa- 
rent ; the clouds in the sky w'ere like red fire, and the whole lake lay 
like a fresh blushing rose leaf. Gradually the shadows crept up the 
snow-covered mountains of Savoy, painting them blue-black ; but the 
highest summit gleamed lilce red lava, and seemed to give a picture from 
the early history of the mountains’ formation, when these masses rose 
glowing from the depths of the earth and had not yet cooled. Budy 
and Babette declarea they had never yet beheld such a sunset in the 
Alps. Tlie snow-covered i)ent du Midi was tipped with a radiance like 
that of the full moon when she first rises above the horizon. 

“ So much beauty ! So much happiness ! ” they both exclaimed. 

‘‘This earth has nothing more to give,” said Budy. “An evening 
like this seems to comprise a whole life I How often have I felt my 
happiness as I feel it now, and have thought, * If everything were to end 
this moment, how happily 1 should have lived ! How glorious is this 
world ! ’ And then the day would end, and another began, and the new 
day seemed more beautiful to me than the last ! How immeasurably 
good is God, Babette ! ” 

“ I am happy from the very depth of my heart ! ” she said. 

“ This earth can ofier me nothing more,” said Budy. 

And the evening bells began to sound from the mountains of Savoy 
and from the Swiss hills, aVul in the west rose the black Jura range, 
crowned with a wreath of gold. 

“May Heaven grant to thee what is happiest and best! ” murmured 
Babette. 

“ It will,” replied Budy. “ To-morrow I shall have it. To-morrow 
you will be mine entirely. My own sweet wife 1 ” 

“The boat! ” exclaimed Babette, suddenly. 

The little skiif in which they were to return bad brokcu loose and 
was drifting away from the island. 

“ I will bring it back,” said Budy. 

And he threw aside his coat, pulled off his boots, jumped into the 
lake, an4 swam with powerful strokes towards the boat. 

Cold and deep was the clear blue-green ice w’ater from the glacier of 
the mountain. Budy looked down into its depths — one glance — and it 
seemed to him that ho saw a golden ring, rolling, shining. sparkUng: 
he thought of his ring of betrothal — and the ring grew larger, and 
widened inko a sparkling circle into which the gleaming glacier shone : 
deep abysses yawned around, and the w’ater-drpps rang like the chiming 
tof Mis, and glit&ied with white flames. In a moment he beheld all 
this that it has taken many w^ords to describe. Young hunters and 
young girls, men and women who bad at different times sunk down 
into the crevasses among the glaciers, stood here living, ^itb smiling 
mouths, and deep below them sounded the church bells of sunken dities. 
The congregation knelt beneath the church roof, the organ pipes were 
formed of great iciclei, and beneath all the Ice Maiden sat on th^ cletf 
transparent ground. She raised herself towards Budy and kissed fai^ 
^Jeet; then a cold death-like numbness poured through his limbs, and an 
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electric shock — ^ico and fire mingled ! There is no difference to be felt 
between a sudden touch of these two. 

Mine ! mine !” sounded around him and within him. ** 1 kissed thee 
when thou wert little, kissed thee on thy mouth. Now I kiss thy feet, 
and thou art mine alto^ther ! 

And ho disappeared beneath the dear blue water. 

All was silent ; the chime of the church bells ceased, the last echoes 
died away with the last ruddy tints of the evening clouds. 

‘‘Thou art mine!** sounded from the dejpths. “Thou art mine!’* 
sounded from the heights, from the regions or the Infinite. 

Glorious ! from lore to lore — to fly from earth to heaven ! 

A chord broke, a sound of mourning was heard; the icy kisy of 
Death conquered that which was to pass away; the prologue eitded 
that the true drama of life might begm, and discord was blended into 
harmony. 

Do you call that a sorrowful story ? 

But poor Babette. Her anguish was unspeakable. The boat driflbed 
farther and farther away. No one on the mainland knew that the be- 
trothed pair had gone over to the little island. The sun went down 
and it became dark. She stood alone, weeping — despairing. A storm 
came on : flash after flash lit up the Jura mountains, Switzerland and 
Savoy ; flash upon flash on all sides, the r<flling thunder-clap mingling 
with clap for minutes together. The gleams of lightning were some- 
times bright as the sun, showing every separate vine os at noonday, 
and the next moment all would be shrouded in darkness. Tlie flashes 


were forked, ring-shaped, wavy ; they darted into the lake and glittered 
on eveiy side, v^le the rolling of the thunder was redoubled by the 
echo. On the mainland, people drew the boats high up on the shore ; 
everything that bad life luistened to get under shelter ; and now the rain 
came pouring down. 

*‘'nniere can Body and Babette be in this tempest P*' said the miller. 

Babette sat with folded bands, her head on her khees, speccliless with 
grief ; she no longer moaned or wept. 

“Id the deep waters ! ’* was the one thought in her mind. “ lie is far 
down in the lakes as if under the glacier.” 

And then arose in her the remembrance of what Budy hod told con- 
cerning the death of bis mother and his own rescue ; how he had been 


“The Ice Maiden has got him again !” . ^ 

And a flash of lightning glared like sunshine Ofer the white snow. , 
Babette started up. The whole lake was at this moment like a shining 
glacis; and there stood the Ice Maiden, majestic, with a bluish-white 
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“Mine!” she said. 

And again there was darkness all around, and the crash of falling 
waters. t 

“ How cruel I groaned Babette. “ Why must he die when the day 
of our hir^piness was about to dawn ? O Lord, enlighten mj under- 
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standing! Send Thy light into my heart! 1 understand not Thy 
ways, 1 grope in darkness, amid the behests of Thy power and Thy 
wisdom ! *' 

And the light fcir which she pr^^ed was given to her. A gleam of 
thought, a ray of light, her dream ot the past night in its living reality, 
flashed through her. She remembered the words, the wish she had 
uttered, concerning what would be “ the best ” for her and for Itudy. 

“ Woo is me ! Was it the germ of sin within my heart P Was ray 
dream a vision of a future life, whose strings must be snapped asunder 
that I might be saved P Wretched that 1 am !** 

And she sat there in the dark night, lamenting.* Tlirough the thick 
darkness Itiidy's words seemed to sound, the lost words he had spoken 
on earth, “ The earth has nothing more to give me ! ’* Tliev had sounded 
in the fulness of joy ; they echoed now through the depths of distress. 

'And years have flown by since that time. The lake smiles and its 
shores smile ; the grape-vine is covered with swelling branches ; steam 
boats with waving flags glide along ; pleasure boats with full sails flit 
across the mirror of waters like white butterflies ; the railway has been 
opened past Chillon, and leads deep into the valley of the Khone. At 
eveiy station strangers alight, with red-bound guide-books in their 
hands, and ''they read of the sights they have come to see. They visit 
Chillon, and in the lake they b<mold the little island with three acacias, 
and in the book they read about the betrothed pair who, on an evening 
of the year 1850, sailed across thither, and of the death of the bride* 
groom, and how the despairing cries of the bride were not heard on the 
^ore till the next morning. 

But the guide-book has nothing to tell concerning the quiet life of 
Bhbette in her father’s bouse — not in the mill, for other people live 
now, but in the beautiful house near the station, from whose 
windows she on many an evening looks across over the chestnut trees 
towards the snowy mountains on 'which Budv onoe wandered ; in the 
evening she marks the Alpine glow — the Children of the Sun recline on 
the lofty mountains, and renew the song of the wanderer whose cloak 
the whirlwind once tore away, taking the garment but not the man. ' 

There is a rosy gleam on the snow of the mountains, a rosy gleam in 
ervery heart in which dwells the thought, **God lets that happen which 
. is best for us ! ” But the cause is not always revealed to us, as it was 
revealed to Babette in her dream. 
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THE SWANKS. NEST. 

Bjbtwexk the Baltic and the North Sea there lies an old 8wa^*8 nest, 
wherein swans are born and have been born that shall never die. 

In olden times a flock of swans flew over the Alps to the green plains 
around Milan^ where it was delightful to dwell : this flight of swans men 
called ths Lombards, 

Another flock, with shining plumage and honest eyes, soared south- 
ward to Byzantium ; the swans established themselves there close by the 
Emperor’s throne, and spread their wings over him as shields to protect 
him. They received the name of Varangians, * 

On the coast of France there sounded a cry of fear, for the blood- 
stained swans that came from the North with fire under their wdngs ; 
and the people prayed, *VHeaven deliver us from the wild Northmsn.^^ 
,.On the fresh sward of England stood the Danish swan by tho op^ 
sea shore, with the crown of three kingdoms on his hehd ; and he stretched 
but his golden sceptre over the land. The heathens on the Pomcraniiin 
coast bent the knee, and the Danish swans came with the banner of the 
Cross ifi^^with the drawn sword. ^ * . 

“ Thrtwy ia49ie very old times,” you say. 

In la{& days two mighty swans have been seen to fly from the nest. 
A hgbl^ shone far through the air, far over the lands of the earth ; the 
swan, with the strong bating of his wings, scattered the twilight mists, 
and the stany sky was seen, and it w as as if it came nearer to the earth. 
That was the swan Tgeio Brahi. ^ 

” Yes, ^en,” you say ; ” but in our own days ? ” 

We have semi swan after swan soar by in glorious flight. One let his 
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piuionR glide over the strings of the golden harp, and it r^onnded through 
the North : Norway’s mountains seemed to rise higher in the sunlight of 
former days ; there was a rustling among the pine trees and the birches ; 
the gods of the North, the heroes, and the noble women showed them-, 
selves in the dark forest depths. ^ ^ 

We have seen a swan beat with his wings upon the marble crag, so 
that*it burst, and the forms of beauty imprisoned iii the stone stepped 
out to the sunny day, and men in the lands round about liited up their 
beads to behold these mighty forms. 

We have seen a third swan spinning the thread of thought that is 
fastened from country to countiy round the world, so that the word may 
fly with lightning speed from land to land. 

And our Lord loves the old swan’s nest between the Baltic and the 
Northern Sea. And when the mighty birds come soaring through the 
air to destroy it, even the callow young stand round in a circle on 
the margin of the nest, and though their breasts may bo struck so that 
their blood flows, they bear it, and strike with their w'ings and their 
claws. 

Centuries will pass by, swans will fly forth from the nest, men will 
see them and hear them in the world, before it shall be said in spirit 
and in truth, ^^This is the last swan — the last song from the swan's 
nest.” 


THE STONE OF THE WISE MEN. 

Far away in the laud of India, far away towards the East, at the end 
of the world, stood tho Tree of the Sun, a noble tree, such as we have 
never seen and shall probably never see. The crown stretched out 
several miles around ; it was reallv an entire wood ; each of its smallest 
branches formed, in its turn, a whole tree. Palms, beech trees, pines, 
plane trees, ''and various other kinds grew here, which are found scattered 
m all other parts of the world : they shot out like small branches from 
the great boughs, and these large boughs with their windings and knots 
formed, as it were, valleys and hills, clothed ^th velvety green and 
covered with flowers. Everything was like a wide, bloommg meadow, 
or like the mdst charming garden. Here the birds from all quarters 
of th^ world assembled together — birds from the primeval forests of 
, America, the rose gardens of Bamaacus, from the deserts of Africa, in 
which the elephant and the lion boast of being the only rulers, llie 
Polar birds came flving hither, and of course the stork and the swallow 
were not absent ; nut the bir^ were not the only living beizigs ; the 
stag, the squirrel, the antelope, and a hundred other beauwal and li|ht- 
footed animals were berq at home. The crown of the tree was a wide- 
spread fragrant garden, and in the midst of it, where the great boughs 
raised themselves into a green hill, there stood a castle of ciystalir With 
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a view towards every quarter of heaven. Each tower was reared in tho 
form of a lily. Through the stem one could ascond, for within it a 
winding stair ; one comd step out upon the loaves as upon balconies ; 
and up in the calyx of the flower itselt* was the most beautiful, sparkling 
round hidl, above which no other roof rose but the blue firmament with 
sun and stars. 

Just as much splendour, though in another way, appeared below, in 
the wide halls of the castle. Here, on the walls, the whole world around 
was reflected. One saw everything that was done, so that there was no 
necessity of reading any papers, and indeed papers were not obtainable 
there. Everything was to be seen in living pictures, if one only wished 
to see it ; for too much is still too much even for the wisest man ^ and 
this man dwelt here. His name is very difficult — you will not hh able 
to pronounce it, and therefore it may remain unmeutionod. He knew 
everything that a man on earth can know or can get to know ; eveiy 
invention which had already been or which was yet to be* made was 
know'n to him ; but nothing more, for everything in the world has its 
limits. The w'ise King Solomon was only half as wise as he, and yet 
he was very wise, and governed tho ]>ower8 of. nature, and held sway 
over potent spirits: yes, Death itseff was obliged to give him every 
morning a list of those who were to die during the day. But King 
Solomon himself was obliged to die too ; tind this thought it was which 
often in the deepest manner employed tho inquirer, the mighty lord in 
the castle on the Tree of the Sun. He also, however high he might 
tower above men in wisdom, must die one day. He knew that he and his 
children also must fade away like the leaves of the forest, and become 
dust. He saw the human race fade away like the leaves on ilie tree ; 
saw new men come to fill their places ; but the leaves that fell off 
never sprouted forth again — ^they fell to dust or were transformed into 
other parts of plants. 

What happens to man,’* tho wise man asked himself, ** when the 
angel of death touches him P What may death Ije ? Tho body is dis- 
solved. And the soul P Yes, what is the soul P whither dpth it go P 
To eternal life, says the comforting voice of religion ; but what is the 
transition ? where does one live, and how P Above, in heaven, says the 
pious man, thi their we go. Thither P” repeated the wise man, and fixed 
bis eyes upon the moon and the stars ; up yonder P ” 

But he saw, from the earthly ball, that above and be|pw w'cre alike 
diangiilg their position, according as one stood herq or there on the roll- 
ing globe ; and even if he mounted as high as^ie lofth^st mouniains 
of ed^h rear their heads, to the air which we below call clear and trans- 
parent — ^tbe pure heaven — a black darkness spread abroad like a cloth, 
and the sun nad a coppery dow and sent forth no rays, and our earth 

wrapped in an orange-coloured mist. How narrow were the limita 
of the corporeal eye, and how little the eye of the soul could see! — how 
little did even the wisest know that which is the most important to 
ns, all! 

In the most secret doiamber of tbe castle ky the greatest treasure of 
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the earth : the Book of Truth. Leaf for leaf, the wise^mon read it 
through : everv man may read in this book, but only by fragments. To 
many nn eye the characters seem to tremble, so that the words cannot 
be put togethor ; on certain pages the writing often seems so pale, so 
blurred, tliat only a blank leaf appears. The wiser a man becomes, the 
more he will read ; and the wdsest read most. He knew how to unite 
the sunlight and the moonlight with the light of reason and of hidden 
powers; and through this stronger light many things came clearly 
before him from the page. But in the division of the book whose title 
is Lift! after Death not even one point was to be distinctly seen. 
That pained him. tShould he not l>e able here upon earth to obtain a 
light by which everything should become clear to him that stood written 
in thv Book of Truth ? 

Like the wise Xing Solomon, he understood the language of the 
animals, and could inteipret their talk and their songs. But that made 
him none the wiser. lie found out the forces of plants and metals — 
the forces to be used for the cure of diseases, for delaying death — but 
none that could destroy death. In all created things that were within 
his reach he sought the light that should shine upon the certainty of 
an eternal life ; but he found it not. The Book of Truth lay before 
him wutli leaved that appeared blank. Christianity Bhow^ed itself to 
him in the Bible with w'ords of promise of an eternal life ; but he 
wanted to read it in hi$ book j but here he saw nothing written on the 
subject. 

Ho had five children — ^four sons, educated as well as the children of 
the wisest father could be, and a daughter, fair, mild, and clever, but 
blind ; yet this appeared no deprivation to her — ^her father and brothers 
were outward eyes to her, and the vividness of her feelings saw for her. 

Hever had the sons gone farther from the castle than the branches of 
the tree extended, nor had the sister strayed from homo. They were 
happy children in the land of childhood — in the beautiful fragrant Tree 
of tne Sun. Like all children, they "were very glad when any histoiy 
was related to them ; and the &ther told them many things that other 
childron would not have understood ; but these were just as clever as 
most grown-up people are among us. He explained to them vrhat th^ 
saw in the pictures of life on the castle walls — the doings of men anid 
the march of events in all the lands of the earth ; and often the sbns 
expressed the wish that they could be present at all the great deeds and 
take part in them ; and their father then told them that out in the 
world it was difficultS?nd toilsome— that the world was not Quite what 
it appeared to them as they looked forth upon it from tbeir beauteous 
home. He spoke to them of the true, the beautiful, and the good, and 
told them that these three held together in the world, and that under 
the pressure they had to endure they became hardened into a predous 
stone, clearer than the water of the diamond — a jewel whose splendw 
had value with God, wh<}8e brightness outshone eveiytbing, and whkib 
was the stalled ** Stone of the Wise.’* Hh told them how meci eoald 
attain by investigation to the knowledge of the existence of Ood, and 
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that through men themselveB one could attain to the certaintjr that »ucb 
a jewel as 9i© “ Stone of the Wise ” existed. This narration would have 
exceeded the perception of other children, but these children uncto- 
stood it, and at length other children, too, will learn to comprehend its 
meaning. 

They questioned their father concerning the true, the*beautiful, and 
the good ; and he explained it to them, told them* many things, and told 
them also that God, when He made msn out of the dust ot the earth, 
gave five kisses to His work— fiery kisses, heart kisses — ^which we nw 
call the five senses. Through these the true, the beautiful, and the 
good is seen, perceived, and understood; through these it, is value^ 
protected, and furthered. Kve senses have been given cotpwieally and 
meutiilly, inwardly and outwardly, to body an^ sod. 

Th$ children reflected deeply upon all these thin^ ; meditated 
m po n i hw by day and by night* Then the eldest of the brothers 
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dreamed a splendid dream. Stran^ly enough, the second, brother had 
the same dream, and the third, ana the fourth brother likewise ; all of 
them dreamed exactly the same thing — namely, that each went out into 
the world and found the “ IStone of the Wise,” which gleamed like a 
beaming light on his forehead when, in the morning dawn, he rode bach 
on his swift horse over the velvety green meadows of his home into the 
castle of his father ; and the jewel threw such a heavenly light and 
radiance upon the leaves of the book, that everything was illuminated 
that stood written concerning the life beyond the grave. But the sister 
dreamed nothing about going out into the wide world : it never entered 
her miud. ller world was her father's house. 

“ I shall ride forth into the wide world,” said the eldest brother. “ I 
must' tiy ivliat life is like there, and go to and fro among men. I will 

E ractise only the good and the true; with these 1 will protect the 
eautiful. Much shall change for the better >vhen I am there.” 

Now his thoughts were bold and great, as our thoughts generally are 
at home, before we have gone forth into the world and have encountered 
'wind and rain, and thorns and thistles. 

In him and in all his brothers the iive senses were highly developed, 
inwardly and outwardly; but each of them had one sense which in 
keenness and development surpassed the other four. In the cose of the 
eldest this pre-eminent sense was Sight. This was to do him especial 
service. He said he had eyes for all time, eyes for all nations, eyes 
that could look into the depths of the earth, where the treasures lie 
hidden, and deep into the hearts of men, as though nothing but a pane 
of glass were placed before them : ho could read more than we can see 
on the cheek that blushes or grows pale, in the eye that droops or 
smiles. Stags and antelopes eacqrted him to the boundary of his home 
towards the west, and there the wild swans received him and flew 
north-west. Ho followed them. And now* he had gone for out into 
the world — far from the land of his father, that extended eastward to 
the end of the earth. 

But how he opened his eyes in astonishment! Many things were 
here to be 'seen ; and many things appear very different when a man 
• beholds them with his own eyes, or when he merely sees them in a 
picture, as the son had done in his father’s house, however iaithful the 
picture may he. At the outset he nearly lost his eyes in astonishment 
at all the rubbish and all the masquerading stuff put forward to repi^« 
sent the beautiful ; bpt he did not quite lose them, and soon found full 
employment for them*. He wished to go thoroughly and honestly to 
work in the understanding of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
But how were these represented in the world ? He saw that often the 
garland that belonged to the beautiful was given to the hideous ; that 
the good was often passed by without notice, while mediocrity was 
applauded when it riiould have been hissed off. People looked to the 
dress, and not to tKe weiu^r ; asked for a name, and not for desert ; and 
^ went more by reputation than by service. It ytSB thcr same tiling 
^j^eiywbere. 
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east. ^'OTer!” twittered the swallows, who likewise flew eastward, 
towards the Tree of the Sun. That was no good news that they carried 
to the young man’s home. 


^ I fancy the Seer must have fared badly/’ said the secgnd brother ; 
«<but the Mearer may have better fortune.” For th^s one possessed ^the 
sense of hearing in an eminent degree: he coulcHicar the gross grow, 
80 qwk was he to hear. 

IBte took a hearty leave of all at home, and rode away, provided with 
good abilities and good intentions. The swallows escorted him, and ha 
mUowed the swans ; and he stood far flrom his home in the wide world. 

But he experienced the fact that one may have too much of a good 
thing. His nearing was too fine. He not onl;i heard the grass grow, 
but could hear every man’s heart beat, in sorrow and in joy. The whole 
world was to him like a great clockiiwker’s workshop, wherrin all the 
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clocks were going tick, tick ! ” and all the turret clocks striking “ding 
dong.’* It was unbearable. For a long time his ears held out, but at 
last all the noise and screaming became too much for one man. Thera 
came blackguard boys of sixty years old — for years alone don’t make 
men— and raised a tumult at which the Hearer might certainly have 
laughed, but for the applause which followed, and w'hich echoed through 
every bouse and street, and w'as audible even in the country high road. 
Falsehood thrust itself forward and played the roaster; the bells on 
the fool’s cap jangled and declared they were church bells ; and the 
noiso became loo bad for the Hearer, and he thrust his lingers iiito his 
ears ; but still be could hear false singing and bad sounds, gossip and 
idle .words, scandal and slander, groaning and moaning without and 
within. Heaven help us ! He thrust his fingers deeper and deeper into 
his ears, but at Inst iho drums burst. Now he eomd bear nothing at 
all of the good, the true, and the beautiful, for his hearing was to have 
been the bridge by w^hich he crossed. He became silent and suspicious, 
trusted no one at last, not even himself, and, no longer hoping to find 
and bring home the costly jewel, he gave it up, and gave himself up ; 
and that 'was the worst of all. The birds who winged their flight to- 
wards the east brought tidings of this, till the news reached the castle 
in the Tree of the Sun. 

ri 

“ I will try now ! *’ said the third brother. “ I have a sharp nose ! ” 

Now that was not said in very good taste ; but it was his way, and one 
must take him as he w'as. He had a happy temper, and was a poet, a 
real poet : he could sing many things that he could not say, and many 
thin^ struck him far earlier tlian they occurred to others. “I can 
smell fire ! ” he said ; and he attributed to the sense of smelly, which 
he possessed in a very high degree, a great power in the region of the 
beautiful. 

“ Every fragrant spot in the realm of the beautiful has its frequenters,” 
he said. “ One man feels at home in the atmosphere of the tavern, 
among tha flaring taUow candles, where the smell of spirits mingles with 
the fumes of bad tobacco. Anot W prefers sitting among the overpower- 
ing scent of jessamine, or scenting nimself with strong clove oil* This 
man seeks out the fresh sea breeze, while that one climbs to the highest 
mountain-top and looks down upon the busy little life beneath.” 

Thus he spake. It seemed to him as if he had already been out in 
the world, as if he^had already associated with men and known them. 
Bui this experience Wose from within himself: it was the poet witibin 
him, tlie mft of Heaven, and bestowed on him in his cradle. 

He bade farewell to Ids paternal roof in the Tree of the Sun, and 
departed on foot through the pleasant scene^ of home. Arrived at its 
confines, ho mounted on the of an ostrich, which runs &Ster than 
a horse ; and afterwards, when he fell in with the wild swans, be awm^ 
himself on the strongest of them, for he loved diange ; and away 
flew over the soa to distant lands with great forests, mop lakes, mighty 
t^jjmountidns, and proud and wherever became it aebnedaa if aim- 
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Bhine travelled with him across the fields, for eveiy flower, every hush, 
every tree exhaled a new fragrance, in the consciousness that a friend 
and protector was in the neighbourhood, who understood them and 
knew their value. The crippled rose bush reared up its twigs, unfolded 
its leaves, and bore the most beautiful roses ; every one could see it, and 
even the black damp Wood Snail noticed its Ix^auty. 

“ I will give my seal to the flower/’ said the Sr^il ; t have spit at 
it, and 1 cm do no more for it.” ^ 

" Thus it always flares, with the beautiful in this world ! ” said the 

And he sang a song cono^ing it, sang it in his own way ; but no* 
^bo(te i^istened. Then he gave the drummer twopence and a peacock’s 
featW, and set tiie song for the drum, and hod it drummed in all the 
streets of the town $ and the people heard it, apd said, ** That ’s a well* 
^alTueied song.” Then the poet sang several songs of the beautiful, 
the tmiiis, and the gopd. £Ub songs were listened to in the tavern, where 
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fcho tallow candles smalred, in the fresh meadow, in the forest, and on 
the high seas, It appeared as if this brother was to hare better fortune 
than the two others. But the Evil Spirit was angry at this, and accord- 
ingly ho set to work with incense powder and incense smoke, which he 
can prepare so artfully as to confuse an angel, and how much more 
therefore a poor poet ! The Evil One knows how to take that kind of 
people ! He surrounded the poet so completely with incense, that the 
man lost his head, and forgot his mission and his home, and at last 
himself— and ended in smoke. 

But when the little birds heard of this they mourned, and for thm 
days they sang not one song. The black W ood Snail became blacker still, 
not fpr grief, but for envy. 

“Tiiey should have strewed incense for me,” she said, “for it was I 
who gave liiin bis idea of the most famous of his songs, the drum song 
of ‘ The Way of the World it was I wrho spat at the rose ! I can bring 
witness to the fact.” 

But no tidings of all this penetrated to the poet's home in India, 
for all tho birds were silent for throe days ; and when the time of 
mourning w'as over, their grief liad been so deep that tlujy bad forgotten 
for whom the/ wept. That ’s the usual way ! 

“ Now I shall have to go out into the world, to disappear like the 
rest,” said the fourth brother. 

He bad just os good a w'it as the third, but he was no poet, though 
he could be witty. Those two had filled the castle with cheerfulness, 
and now the lost cheerfulness was going away. Sight and hearing have 
always been looked upon as the two chief senses of men, and as the two 
that it is most desirable to sharpen ; the other senses are looked upon 
as ol less consequence. But that was not the opinion of this son, as be 
had especially cultivated his taste in every respect, and taste is veiy 
powerml. It holds sway over what goes into the mouth, and also over 
w'hat penetrates into the mind ; and consequently this brother tasted 
everytning that was stored up in bottles and pots, saying that this was 
the rough work of his office. Every man was to him a vessel in which 
something was seething, eveiy country an enormous kitchen, a kitchen 
of the mind. 

“ That is no delicacy,” ho said ; and he wanted to go out and try what 
was delicate. “ Perhaps fortune may be more favourable to me than it 
was to my brothers,” he said. ” 1 shall start on my travels. Bui what 
conveyance shall I choose ? .Are air balloons invented yet P ” he asked 
his father, who knew of all inventions that had been made or that were to 
be made. But air balloons had not vet been invented, nor iiteam ships, 
nor railways. “ 6ood ; then I shall choose an air balloon,” he said ; “ my 
father knows hew they^are made and guided. Nobody has inyentea 
them yet, and consequently the people will believe that it is an aerial 
phhntom. When I haio used the balloon I will bum' it, and for ihss 
purpose you must give me a few pieces of the inyentiou that will be 
made neicl — 1 Inean chemical matches.” . 
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;And lie obtained vbat be wanted, and flew away. The birds accom* 
panied him farther than they had down with the other brothers. They 
were curious to know what would be the result of the flight, aud more 
of them came sweeping up : they thought he was some new bird ; and 
he soon had a goodly following. The air became black with birds, they 
come on like a cloud-— like the cloud of locusts over the land of Egypt* 

Now ho was out in the wide world. 

The air balloon descended over one of the greatest cities, and the 
aeronaut took up his station on the highest point, on the church steeple. 
The balloon rose again, which it ought not to have done : whcfre it went 
to is not kpowm, but that was not a matter of consequence, for it w'as 
not yet invented. Then he sat on the church steeple. The birds nq 
longer hovered around him, they had got tired of him, and he was fired 
of them. 

All the chimneys in the town were smoking merrily. 

Those are altars erected to thy honour ! ” said the Wind, who wished 
to say something agreeable to him. 

Ho sat boldly up there, and looked down upon the people in the 
street. There was one stepping along, proud of his purse, another of 
the key he carried at his girdle, though he had nothing to unlock ; ono 
proud of his moth-eaten coat, another of his wasted body. 

Vanity ! I must hasten downward, dip my Anger m the pot, and 
taste ! ” he said. But for awhile I will still sit here, for tlie wind 
blows so pleasantly against my back. 1 *11 sit here as long as tho wind 
blows. 1 ’ll enjoy a slight rest. ' It is good to sleep long in the morn- 
ing, when one has much to do,’ says the lazy man. 1 ’ll stop here as 
loim as this w ind blows, for it pleases me.” 

And there he sat, but he was sitting upon tho weathercock of tlic 
steeple, which kept turning round and round with him, so that he w^as 
under the false impression that the same wind still blew ; so bo might 
stay up there a goodly while. 

But in Ipdia, in the castle in the Tree of the Sun, it was solitaiy and 
still, since the brothers had gone away one after the otlier. * 

•^It goes not well with them,” said the father ; “ they will never bring 
the gleaming jewel home; it is not made for me : they are gone, they 
are dead ! ” 

And he bent down over tbe Book of Truth, and gazed at the page on 
whidi he should read of life after death ; but for him nothing w^as to 
be seen or learned upon it. ^ 

The blind wras his consolation and joy ; she attached herself 

with sincere affection to him, and for the sake or his peace and joy she 
wiidied the costly jewd might be found and brought home. With 
kindly loD|fiDg she thouj;ht of her brothers. Where were they P Where 
did tney live ? She wished sincerely that she might dream of them, 
but it was strai^ not even in dreams could sh^ approach them. But 
at loogth, one night she dreamed that the voices of her brothers sounded 
aeroBS to her, calling to her from the wide world, and she could not 
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refrain, but went far far out, and yet it seemed in her dream that she 
was still in her &ther’H house. ^ Sne did not meet her brothers, but she 
ly t, 08 it were, a fire burning in her hand, but it did not hurt her, for 
it' was the jewel she was bringing to her father. When she awoke, she 
thought for a moment that she still held the stone, but it was the knob 
of her distaff that she was grasping. During the long nights she had 
spun incessautly, and round the distaff was turned a thread, fiuer than 
the finest web of the spider ; human eyes were unable to distinguish 
the separate threads, bhe had wetted them with her tears, and tho 
twist was strong as a cable. She rose, and her resolution was taken : 
tho dream must be made a reality. It was night, and her father slept 
She pressed a kiss upon his hand, and then took her diatafi', and fastened 
the end of the throad to her father’s house. But for this, blind as she 
was, she would never have found her way home ; to the thread she must 
hold fast, and trust not to herself or to others. From the Tree of the 
Sun she broke four leaves ; these she would confide to wind and weather, 
that they might fly to her brothers as a letter and a greeting, in case 
she did not meet them in tho wide vrorld. How would she fare out 
yonder, she, the poor blind child? But she had the invisible thread to 
which she could hold fust. She possessed a gift which aU the others 
lacked. This was thorouglineBS ; and in virtue of this it seemed as if she 
could see to the tips of her £ngers and hear down into her very heart. 

And quietly she went forth into tlie noisy, whirling, w^onderiul world, 
and wherever she went the sky grewbright-^she felt the warm ray — th<» 
rainbow spread itself out from the dark world through the blue air. 
She heard the song of the birds, and smelt the scent of orange groves 
and apple orchards so strongly that she seemed to taste it. Soft tones 
and charming songs reached her ear, but also howling and roaring, and 
thoughts and opinions sounded in strange contradiction to each other. 
Into the innermost depths of her heart penetrated the echoes of human 
thoughts and feelings. One cliorus sounded darkly — 

**Thfl lifo of earth is a khadoir yain, 

A night ert'atod for borrow ! ** 

but then came another strain — 

** Tlie life of earth is the srrnt of the rose. 

With its suiishinu and its pleasure.” 

And if one strophe sounded painfully — 

*'&Eacb mortal thibks of himself alone, 

This truth has been shown, how often I” 

on the other side the answer pealed forth — 

**A mightj stream of warmest love 
All tlnrough the world bhoU bear ui.** 

She heard, indeed, the /vords — 

•*In pie nttle jMttj whirl here below. 

Booh thing thowe mean and pidtry i ■* 
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but then came also the comfort — 

** Many thiiifm great ard good an achieved, 

That the ear of man hcareih never * 

And if sometimes the mocking strain sounded around her— • 

** Join in tho common err i with a jeat 
llestroy the good gifta of the 6iicr,**« 

in the blind girl’s heart a stronger voice repeated 

** To truat In thyaetf and in God m best, 

Ntt itnU be done for ever ** 

And whenever she entered the drcle of human kind, and appeared 
among yonng or old, the knowledge of the true, the good, and the been* 
tifol beamed into their hearts, whether she mitered the study of thst, 
artist^ or the festive decorated halL or the crowded factory, with its 
whirc^ wbeeb, it seemed as thougn a sunbeam were stealing in--«ei if 
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the sweet striog sounded, the flower exhaled its perfume^ and a living 
dew-drop fell upon the exhausted blood. 

But the Evil Spirit could not see this and be content. He has more^ 
cunning than ten thousand men, and he found out a way to compass' 
his end. He betook himself to the marsh, collected litue bubbles of 
the stagnant water, and passed over them a sevenfold echo of lying 
words to givo them strength. Then he pounded up paid-for heroic 
poems and lying epitaphs, os many as he could get, boued them in tears 
that envy had shed, put upon them rouge he had scraped from faded 
cheeks, and of these he composed a maiden, with the aspect and gait of 
the blessed blind girl, the angel of thoroughness ; ana then the Evil 
One's plot was in full process. The world mew not which of the two 
was the true one ; and, indeed, how should tho world know P 

'*To trust itJ thysolf and in God is best; 

Uis good wiii ho dono for over/* 

sung the blind girl, in full faith. She intrusted the four green leaves 
from the Tree of the Son to the winds, as a letter and a greeting to her 
brothers, and had full confidence that they would reach their destina- 
tion, and that the jewel would be found which outshines all the glories 
of the world. From the forehead of humanity it would gleam even to 
the castle of her father. 

** Even to my father’s house,” she repeated. Yes, the place of the 
jewel is on earth, and I shall bring more than the promise of it with 
me. 1 ibel its glow, it swells more and more in my dosed hand. Every 
grain of truth, were it never so fine, which the sharp wind carried up 
and whirled towards Ine, 1 took up and treasured ; 1 let it be penetrated 
by the fragrance of tho beautiful, of which there is so much in the 
world, even for tho blind, 1 took the sound of the beating heart en- 
Mged in wbat is good, and added it to the first. All that I bring is but 
dust, but still it is the dust of the jewel wo seek, and in plenty. 1 have 
my whole hand full of it,” 

And she stretched forth her hand towards her father. She was soon 
« at home — she had travelled thither in the flight of thoughts, npver 
lnaviiig quitted her hold of the invisible thread from the paternal home. 

The evil powers rushed with hurricane fury over the Tree of the Sun, 
pressed with a wind-blast against the open doors, and into thesanctuaxy 
where lay tho Book of Truth. 

It will be blowt away by the wind ! ” said the father, and he seized 
the hand she had opened. 

No,” she replied, w'ith quiet confidence, “ it cannot be blown away; 

I feel the beam warming my very souL” 

And the father became aware of a glancing flame, there where thO 
shining dust poured out of her hand over the Book of Truth, that was 
to toll of the certainty of an everlasting life ; and on it stood one shining 
word— one only word-^‘BaLiEva.” 

And with the fisither and" daughter were again the four brotbainf. 
the green leaf fell upon the bosom of a longing for home 
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had seisced them and led them back. They had arrived. The birdu of 
passage, and the stag, the antelope, and all the creatures of^'the forest 
followed tbem^ for all wished to have a part in their joy. 

We have often seen, where a sunbeam bursts through a (*rac*k in the 
door ijito the dusty room, how a whirling column of dust acorns circling 
round ; but this was not poor and insignificant like coinmcfU dual, for 
even the rainbow is dead in colour compared with the beauty which 
showed itself. Thus, from the leaf of the book with the beaming word 
** arose every grain of truth, decked with the charms of ihe 
Iteautif^d and the good^ burning brighter than the mighty pillar of flame 
that led Moses and the children of I.»vael through the desert ; and tW»ru 
the word the bridge of Hope arose, spanning the ^istliuce, 

even to the immeasurable love in the realms of the Infinite. 


THE psvciip:. 

Iw the fresh morning dawn, in the rosy air gleams a great Star, the 
briglite.st Star of the inoruing. ilis rays trembh*! on tlie white wall, as 
if he wished to write clown on it wliat Iu*cifii tell, what he has seen there 
and elsewhere during thousands of years iu our rolling world. Lot us 
hear one of his stories, 

“A short time ago’’ — the Star's “ short, time ago” is called among 
men “centuries ago” — “ray rays followed a young artist. It‘ was in 
the city of the Popes, in the world-cilv Jfome. Much has been changed 
there in the course of time, but ilie changes have not come so quicUy 
as the change from youth to old age. Then already ihe palace of the 
Ciesars was a ruin, as it is now ; fig trec^s and laurels grew among the 
fallen marble coltunns, and in ihe desolate bathing^ialls, where the gild- 
ing still clings to the wdll ; the Coliseum was a gigantic ruin ; thes churcli 
bells sounded, tlie incense sent up its fragrant cloud, and thtougli the 
streets marched processions with flaming tapers ami glowing canopies. 
Holy' Church was there, and art was held as a high and holy thing. In 
Home lived the greatest painter in the world, Raphael; tlierc also dwelt 
the first of sculptors, 3Iichael Angelo. Even the Pope ])aid homage to. 
these two, and honoured them witli a visit : art was rect)gnized and 
honoured, and was rewarded also. But, for all tha^cf cry thing great and 
splendid was not seen and known. 

“ In a narrow lane stood an old bouse. Once it had been a temple ; a 
young sculptor now dwelt there. He was yr)ung and quite unknown. 
He certainly had friends, young artists, like himself, young in spirit, 
young in hopes and thoughts ; they told him he was rich in talent, and 
an artist, but that he was foolish for having no faith in bis own power ; 
Ibr he always broke what he had fashioned out (ft clay, and never com- 
meted anything ; and a w<H*k must be completed if it is to be seen and to 
iKrin^inoiiey. 
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‘ You are a dreamer/ they went on to say to him, *and that 'a your 
miafortune. But the reason of this is, that you have never lived, you 
have never tasted life*, you iiave never enjoyed it in great wholesome 
draughts, as it ought to he enjoyed. In youth one must mingle one’s 
own personality wiih life, that they may become one. Look at the 
grcfit master ihipiifn l, whom the Pope honours and the world admires : 
he's no despiscr i>i‘ wine and bread.' 

And ho oven apjjn'tnatea Iho baker’s daughter, tho pretty Jbrua- 
rrna,’ added Angelo, one of the merriest of the young friends. 

” Ye.s, they said a good many things of the kind, according to their age 
and their rouson. They wanted to draw the young artist out with them 
into fliCiwerry wild life, thci mad life as it might also be called ; and at 
certain times ho felt nii inclination for it. llo had warm blood, a strong 
imagination, and con Id part' in the merry chut, and laugh aloud 
with iho rest; but what they called ‘.Iviiphaers merry lil’e * disappeared 
before him like a vapour when he saw the divine radiance that beamed 
forth from the picinres of the great master; and when he stood in tho 
Vatican, before the forms of beauty which the masters had he»\v!i out of 
marble tlumsanda of years since, Jiis breast swelled, and ho ivit within 
himself sfinictliing high, something holy, something elevating, great, and 
good, and he wnshed that lie (v>uld prorlucc similar forms from the blocks 
of ninrblo. lie wished to ninke a picture of that which wras within 
him, stirring upw’ard trom lus li<*art to tho realms of the inhnite ; but 
how, atid ill what form ? llie st)ft clay was fashioned under his fingers 
into forms of beauty, l)attho next day he broke what he had fashioned, 
according to Ids wont. 

“ One day he walked pn.-t: one of those rich palaces of which Borne 
has many to show. llo yioppod before the great open portal, and litdield 
a garden surrounded by cloistered walks. The garden bloomed with a 
goodly shoAV of the fairest roses, (treat white lilies with green juicy 
leaves shot upward from t he madde basin in which the dear water was 
splashing;; and a I'orm glided past, the daughter of the princely bouse, 
graceful, dclicaio, and woiidcrrully tair. Such a form of female loveli- 
ness he bail never before heluld—yet, stay: he had seen it, painted by 
Baphad, painted as a Psyche, iu one of the Boman palaces. Yes, there 
it had been painted ; but luw it passed by liim in living reality. 

“ Tho rememhninco lived in liis thoughts, in his lieart. He went home 
to. his humble ro^^tri, and modelled a Psyche of day. It was the rich 
young Boman girl, tJL'C noble maiden ; and for jthe first time he looked 
at his work with satisfaction. It had a meaning for him, for it was 
And the friends who saw his work shouted aloud for joy ; they declared 
that this work was a manifestation of his artist io power; of which they had 
long been aware, and that now the world should be made aware of if too. 

“The day figure was lifelike and beautiful, but it had not the white- 
ness or the durahilitjr of marble. So they declared that the Psyche 
must henceforth live in marble. He already possessed a costly blc^pk 
of that stone. It had been lying for years, the pisiperty of his parents, 
f^isthc courtyard. Fragments of glass, climbing weeds, and remains of 
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articbolces had gathered about it and sullied its purity ; but under the 
surface the block was as white as the mountain adow ; and from this 
block the Psyche w’as to arise.” 

Now, it happened one morning — the bright Rtnr tells nothing about 
tliis, but wje know it occurred — ^that a noble Hoiriun company (^anio inta 
the narrow lane. The carriage stopped at the to)f of the lano, and the 
company proceeded on foot towards the bouse, to inspect the young 
sculptor's work, for they had heanl him spoken of by chance. And 
who were these distinguished guests P Poor young man ! or fortunate 
young i^n he might be called. The noble young lady stood in the room 
and smiled radiantly when her father saidsto her, It k your living 
image/* Tliut smile could not be copied, any more than the look could 
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be reproduced, the wonderful look whieb eho east upon the younjo; artist. 
It was a fiery look, that seemed at once to elevate and to crush him. 

“ The Psyche must be executed in marble,’* said the wealthy patrician. 
And lliOHt* were words of life for the dead clay and the heavy block of 
marble, and words of life likewise for the deeply-moved artist. “ When 
the work is finished 1 will purchase it,” continued the rich noble. 

A n(!W era seemed to have arisen in the poor studio. Life and cheer- 
fulness gleamed there, and busy industry plied its work. The beaming 
Morning Star beheld liow tlio work progressed. The clay^ itself seemed 
inspired since she ha<l been there, and moulded itself, in heightened 
beauty^ to a likeuc.ss of the woli-known features. 

“ Now I know what life is,” cried the artist rejoicingly ; “ it is Love ! 
It is tho lofty abandonment of self for the dawning of the beautiful in 
the Boull V! hat my friends call life and enjoyment is a passing shadow ; 
it is like bubbles among seething dregs, not the pure heavenly win© tliat 
consecrates ns to life.” 

The marble block was remred in its place. Tlio chisel struck great 
fragn^ents from it ; tho measurements were taken, points and lines were 
made, the meclianicol part was executed, till gradually the stone assumed 
a human female form, a shape of beauty, and became converted into the 
Psyche, fair and glorious — a divine bt*ing in human shape. The heavy 
stone appeared as a gliding, dancing, airy Psyche, with tho heavenly 
iimocent smile — the smile that had mirrored itself in tlio soul of the 
young artist. 

The Star of the roseate dawn beheld and understood what was stirring 
within the young man, and could rc*ad the meaning of tho clmngiiig 
colour of his cheek, of the light iliat iloslicd from his as he stood 
busily working, reproducing what had been put into his soul from above. 

“Thou art a master like those masters among the ancient Greeks,” 
exclaimed his delighted friends : ** soon sliall the vrhole world admire 
P^cbe.” 

“ JWjf Psyche! ” he repeated. “Yes, mine. She must be mine. J, too, am 
an artist, like those groat men who arc gone. Providence has panted 
me the boon, and has made me the ecjual of that lady of noble birth.” 

. And he knelt down and breathed a prayer of thankfulness to Heaven, 
and then he forgot Heaven for her sake — for the sake of her picture in 
stone — for the Psyche which stood there as if formed of snow, blushing 
in the moniing dawn. 

He was to see* her in reality, the living graceful Psyche, whose words 
sounded like music in his ears. He could now carry the news into the 
rich palace that the marble Psyche was finished. He betook himself 
thither, strode through the open courtyard where the waters ran splash* 
ing from the dolpliin’s jaws into the marble basins, where the snowy 
lilies and the fresh roses bloomed in abundance. He stepped into the 
great lofty hall, whose walls and ceilings shone with gilding and bright 
colours and hei^dic devices. Gaily dmsed serving-men, adorned with 
trappings like sleigh horses) walked to and fro, and some reclined at their 
em upon the carved oak seats, as if they were the masters of the house. 
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He told them ivhat had brought him to the palace, and was conducted 
u]) the shiniug marble atairease, corered with soft carpets and adorned 
with many a statue. Then he went on through richly foruished chambers, 
over mosaic dolors, amid gorgeous pictures. All this pomp and luxury 
seemed to weary him; but soon he felt relieved, for the princely old 
master of the house received him most graciously, almost heartily; and 
when he took bis leave he was requested to step into the Higuorn's 
apartment, for she, too, wished to see him. The servants led him through 
more luxurious h^ls and chambers into her room, where she appeared 
the chief and leading ornament. 

^)he spoke to him. No hymn of supplication, no holy chant could 
melt his soul like the sound of her voice. He took her band and. lifted 
it to his lips : no rose was softer, but a fire thrilled througWdiiin from 
tliis rose — a feeling of power came upon liim, and words noured from 
his tongue — he knew not what he said. Does the crater or the volcano 
know that glowing lava is pouring from it P He confessed w^t he lelt 
for her. She stood before him astonished, offended, proud, with con- 
tempt ill her face, an expression of disgust, as if she had suddenly touched 
a cold unclean reptile ; her checks reddened, her lips grow white, and 
her eyt s flashed fire, though they were dork as the blaijkuesB of night. 

“Madman!” she cried, “away! begone!” 

And she turned her back upon him. Jler beautiful face wore an ex- 
pression like that of the stony countenance with the snaky locks. 

Like a stricken, fainting man, he tottered down the staircase and out 
into the street. Like a man walking in his sleep he found his way back 
to his dwelling. Then he woke up to madness and agony, and seised his 
liammer, swung it high in the air, and rushed forward to shatter the 
beautiful marble image. But, in his pain, he liad not noticed that his 
friend Angelo stood beside him ; and Angelo held back bis arm with a 
strong grasp, crying, 

“ Are you mad ? What are yo?x about P ” 

They struggled together. Angelo was the strohger ; and, with a deep 
sigh of exhaustion, the young o^ist threw himself into a chair. 

“ What has liap^ned r ” asked Angelo. “ Command yourseli. Speak ! ” 

But what eoula he say? How could ho explain r And as Angelo 
could make no sense of his friend’s incoherent words, be forbore to ques- 
tion him further, and merely said, 

“ Tour blood grows thick from your eternal dreaming. ^Bo a man, as 
all others are, and don’t go on living in ideals, for.that is what drives 
men crazy. A jovial feast will make you sleof) quietly and happily* 
Believe me, the time will come when you will be old, and your sinews 
will shrink, and then, on some fine sunshiny day, whni everything is 
laughing and rejoicing, you will lie there a faded plant, that will grow no 
more. 1 do not live in dreams, but in reality. Come with me: be a 
manl” 

And he drew the artist away with him. At tfiiB moment he was able 
to do so, for a fire ran in the blood of the young sculptor ; a change had 
tdeen place in his soul ; he felt a longing to tear his^lf away from the 
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old, tl)o accustomed — to forget, if possible, his own individuality ; and 
thondbre it was that he followed Angelo. 

In an out-of-the-way suburb of l£>nie lay a tavern much visited by 
artists. It was built ou the ruins of some ancient baths. The great 
yellow citrons hung down among the dark shining leaves and covered 
a part of the old rcddiKh-yellow' walls. The tavern consisted of a vaulted 
chamber, alwiost like a <'avc!rn, in the ruins. A lamp burned ther€i be- 
fore the picture of tho jMadoiina. A great fire gleamed on the hearth, 
and roasting an<l boiling was going on there ; without, under the citron 
trees iind laiircl.s, stood a few covered lables. 

The two artists were received by their friends with shouts of wel- 
come. Little was eatt‘n, but much was drunk, and the spirits of the 
comyrnny'-ioao. Songs were sung and ditties were played on the guitar; 
pres(»ntiy the SalfarvUo sounded, and the merry dance began. Two 
y<iung Koinan girls, wlio sat as models to tho artists, took part in tlio 
dance and in tho lestivity. 'fwo idiarming ilacchantea w'ore they ; cer- 
tainly not Psyches — not delicate beautiful roses, but fresh, hearty, glow- 
ing carnations. 

llow hot it was on that day ! Even after sun-down it was hot : there 
w'as fire in tho blood, fire in every glance, fire everywhere. Tho air 
gleamed w’ith gold and r<iacH, ami life seemed like gold and rosea. 

At laat you have joined i*s, for once/* said his friends. “ Now let 
youreelf be carried by tho weaves w'ithiu and around you.’* 

Never yet have 1 felt so well, so merry ! ** cried tho young artist. 
“ You are right, you arc all of you right. I was a fool, a dreamer — 
man belongs to reality, and not to fancy.** 

With song and with sounding guitars tlie young people returned that 
evening from the tavern, tlirough the narrow’ streets ; the two glowing 
carnations, dauglitcrs of the Canipagna, went w'ith them. 

In Angelo’s room, among a litter (»f coloured sketches (studies) and 
glowing pictures, tho voices sounded mcllowTr, but not leas merrily. 
Cln the ground ].T.y many a sketch that resembled the daughters of the 
Carnpagmi, iu their frc‘sh liearly comeliness, but tho two originals were 
far handsomer than their portraits. All tlie burners of the six-armed 
lamp flared and flamed ; and the Inman flamed up from within, and 
appeared in the glare as if it were divine. 

•^‘Apollo ! Jupiter ! 1 feel myself raised to your heaven, to your glory! 
I feel as if the blossom of life were unfolding itself in my veins at this 
inoineut ! ** . 

Yes, the blossom uufolded itself, and then burst and feU, and a&evil 
vapour arose from it, blinding the sight, leading astray the fanoy — ^the 
firework of the senses went out, and it became dark. 

lie was again in his o>vu room : there he 9at down on his bed and 
col United his thoughts. 

Fie on thee ! *' these were the words that sounded out of his mouth 
from the denths of bis heart. Wretched man, go, begone ! ** And a 
deep painful sigh burst from his bosom. 

^ Away y begone ! ” These, her words, the words of the living Payche, 
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echoed through his heart, escaped from his lips. Ho buried his head ia 
tho pillows, his thoughts gn;w confused, and ho fell asleep. 

In the morning dawn he started up, and collected his thoughts anew. 
Wliat had happened ? Had all tho past been a/lream ? The visit iolter, 
the feast at the tavern, the evening witli tlio purple carnations of the Cani- 
pagna? Uso, it was all real — a realii y Jie had never before cxj)enenct;d. 

In the purple air gleamed the bright Star, and its beams fell Uj^n 
him and upon the marble Psyche, lie trembled as be looked at that 
picture of immortality, and his glance seemed impure to him. ilothrw 
the doth over the statue, and then touched it on<'C more to utivoil the 
form— but ho was not able to look again at his ow^i wiv-k. 

(bloomy, Cjuiet, absorbed in his own thoughts, lie sat there in rough the 
long day ; he heard nothing of what was gc/Tug on anmnd him, and no 
snau guessed what was passing in this human soul. * i li. 

And daVB and weeks went by, but the nights passed more slowly 
than the ^ays. The flasbing Star beheld him one morning as he rose, 
Ti^e sod trembling with fever, from his sad couch ; then he stepf^d 
towards the statue, threw back the covering, took one long sorrowwl 
gaze at his work, and then, almost sinkiilg beneath the burden, be 
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dragged the statue out into the garden. In that ^oe waS an old drr 
well, now nothing but. a hole : into this he cast the reyche, threw eartn 
in above her, and covertnl up the spot wdth twi^ and nettles. 

“ Away! begono ! *’ iSoch was the short epitaph he spoke. 

The Htar beheld all tins from the pink morning sky, and its beam 
trembled upon two gi vat tears upon the pale feverish cheeks of the 
yuung man ; and soon it w^as said that he was sick unto dealli, and he 
lay stretched upon a bed of pain. 

The convent Hrother Ignatius visited him as a physician and a friend, 
and brought him words of comfort, of religion, and spoke to him of the 
peace and happin(*sa of the Church, of the sinfulness of man, of rest and 
menry to be ibuud in lieaven. 

And the words fell like warm sunbeams upon a teeming soil. The 
soil suioid??!' and sent up clouds of mist, fantastic pietiu*es, pictures in 
wiiich Ihoro was reality; and from these floating islands ho looked 
a(?ros» at human life. lie found if vault y and delusion — and vanity and 
delusion it had been to him. They told him that art was a sorcerer, 
betraying us to vanity and to earthly lusts ; that we arc thlse to oiir^ 
selves, unfaithful to our friends, unfaithful towards Heaven ; and that 
the ser|M,‘ut was always repeating within us, “ Eat, and thou shalt 
becouie as Cod/’ 

And il a[)i)eared to him as if now% for the first time, he knew himself, 
and had found the way that leads to truth and to peace. In iheChurcli 
was the light ami the briglitness of fiod— in the monk’s cell he should 
find tin' ivst through which the tree of human life might grow oil into 
eternity. 

Brcdlier Ignatius strengthened his longings, and the determination 
became firm within him. A child of the w orld became a servant of the 
Church — the young artist renounced the world, and retired into the 
cloister. 

The brothers came forward afVectiouately to welcome him, and his 
inauguration w'as as a Sunday feast. Heaven seemed to him to dw^ell 
in tlic sunshine of the church, and to beam uj)on him from the holy 
pictures and from the cross. And Avlien, in the evening, at the sunset 
hour, he stood in his little cell, and, opening the window, looked out 
upon old Itome. upon the desolaied temples, ami the great dead 
Coliseum — ^wlien lie saw all this in its spring garb, when the acacias 
bloomed, and the ivy was fresh, and roses burst forth evenrwhere, and 
the citron and orange were in the height of their beauty, and the palm 
trees ^yaved their brtioehes — then he felt a dee^ier emotion than bad 
ever yet thrilled through' him. The t{uiet open Cainpagna spread itself 
forth towards the blue snow-covered mountains, which seemed to be 
painted in the air; all the outlines melting into each other, breathing 
peace and beauty, floating, dreaming — and all appearing like a dream ! 

Yes, this w'orfd was a dream, and the dream lasts for hours, and may 
return for hours ; but convent life is u life of years — ^long years, and 
many years. ^ 

From within oome<« much that renders men impure. He felt the 
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truth of this. What flames arose up in him at times ! What a source 
of evil, of that which he would not, welled up continually ! lie mortified 
his body, but the evil came from within. 

a 

One day, after the lapse of many years, he met Angelo, wlio recognized 
him. 

“ Man ! " exclaimed Angelo. “ Yes, it is thou ! Art thou happy now ? 
Thou liast sinned against God, and east away ilis boon from tiu»e — hast 
neglected thy mission in this world ! Read the parable of the intnisti'd 
talent! The Mastkk, who spoke that parable, spoke truth! What 
hast thou gained ? wliat hast thou found ? Dost thou not fashion for 
thyself a religion and a tireainy life afUT tliino own idea, as almost all 
do*? Suppose all this is a dream, a fair delusion I ” / 
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" Get thee aw'ay from me, Satan ! ” said the monk ; and he quitted 
Angelo. • 

“There is a devil, n ])ersonal devil ! This day I have seen him l^said 
the monk to himself. “ Once 1 extended a finger to him, and he took 
my w'hole hand. But now,’* he sighed, “ the evil is within ino, and it is 
in yonder man ; but it docs not bow him down : lie goes abroad with head 
erect, and enjoys his comfort ; and I grasped at comfort ih the consola- 
tions of religion. If it wci'e nothing but a cQpsoJation ? Huppusing 
everything here were, like the world 1 have quitted, only a beautiful 
fancy, a delusion, like the beauty of the evening clouds, like the misty 
blue of the distant hills ! — when you approach them, they are very 
ditFerent ! O eternity ! Thou aetest like the great calm ocean, that' 
beckons us, and fills us with expectation — and when vre embark upon 
thee, we sink, disappear, and cease to be. Illusion ! away wHb it ! 
begone ! ” ' 

And tearless, but sunk in bitter reflection, he sat upon his hard couch. 
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and then knelt dov^n— before whom ? Before the atone cross fastened 
to the wall ? — No, it was only habit that made him take this position. 

The more deeply he looked into his own heart the .blacker did the 
darkness seem. “ Nothing within, nothin^r without— this lilb squandered 
and east away!** .And this thought rolled and grew like a snowball, 
until it seemed to crush him. 

“ I can confide my griefs to none. I may speak to none of the gnaw- 
ing worm w'ithin. JVJy secret is my prisoner; if 1 let the captive escape, 
i shall bo his ! '* 

And the godlike jiower that dwelt within him sullered and strove. 

“ O Ijord, mv Lord !” ho cri<5d in his despair, “ be merciful, and grant 
me faith. J tlirvw away the gift thou hadst vouchsafed to me,l left my 
Miiaaiorunirulfilled. I iacked strength, and Htrciigth thou didst not give 
me. ImrnoHality— the Psyelie in my breast— aw'ay with it! — it shall 
be buried like that Psyche, the best gleam of my life ; never w^ill it arise 
out of its grave ! *’ 

The Star glowed in the roseate air, the Star that shall surely bo extin- 
guish(*d and pass away wdiile the soul still lives on ; its trembling beam 
loll njion white wall, but it wrote nothing there upon being made 
perfect in God, nothing of the hope of mercy, of the Rdiauce on the 
diNiiio love that thrills through the Wart of the believer. 

“The Psyche within can pever die. Shall it live in consciousness? 
Call the incomprehensible liappeu? Yes, yes. My being is incompre- 
lumsible. Thou art unfatliornable, O Lord. Thy whole w orld is incora- 
prelionsible — a wonder-work of })ower, of glory, and of love.*’ 

His eyes glean U'd, and then closed in death. The tolling of the church 
bell was the last, sound that ('choed above him, above the dead man ; and 
tht'y burieil liiiu, covering him with earth that bad been brought from 
Jerusalem, mid in which w’as mingled the dust of many of the pious 
dead. 

AVhen years had gone by his skeleton was dug up, as the skeletons of 
the monks who had died before him had been : it was clad in a brown 
frock, a rosary was nut into the bony hand, apd the form w'as placed 
among t*ne ranks ot other skeletons in the cloisters of the convent. 
And the sun shone without, while within the censers were waved and 
the Mass was celebrated. 

And years rolled by. 

The bonds fell asunder and became mingled with others. Skulls were 
piled up till they foiled an outer wall around the church ; and there 
lay also his liead in the burning sun, for many dead were there, and no 
one knew their names, and his niune was forgotten also. And see, 
something was moving in the sunshine, in the sightless cavernous eyes ! 
What might that bo ? A sparkling lizard moved about in the skull, 
gliding in and out through the sighUess boles. The liza^ now repre- 
sented all the life left^in that heaC which once preat thoughts, bright 
dreams, the love of art and of the glorious hod arisen, whence tears 
bad rolled down, where hope aiid'iinxnortality had had their hsting. 3%e ^ 
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Uzard sprang awaj and disappeared, and the skull itself crumbled to 
pieces and became dust among dust. 

Centuries {Missed away. The bright Star gleamed inialiercd, radiant 
and large, as it had gleamed for thousands of years, and the uir glowed 
red with tints fresh as roses, crimson like blood. 

There, w here om*e liad stood the narrow Imio containing iho ruins of 
the teinple,^a nunnery was now built; a grave was being dug in the con- 
vent garden, for a young mm liad died, and was to be laid iu the earth 
this morning. The spado struck against a hard 8ubstanc(‘ : it w as a stone, 
that shone da///.ling white. A block of niarhlo soon appeared, u rounded 
slioulder was laid bare, and now the spado wan plied with a more care- 
ful hand, and prewmtly a female head was seen, and bulterflios' wdngs. 
Out of the grave in which the young nun was to bo laid theifriiftod, iu 
the rosy morn in rr, a wonderful statue of a Psyclle carved in white inurbic. 

“Howr heautilul, how perfect it is !” cried the spectators. ‘‘ A relic 
of the best {>eriod of art.’* 

And who could iho sculptor have been? Xo one know, no one re- 
membered liim, except llie oright Star that liad gleamed lor ibousamiH 
of years. The Star had seen the ccairsc of tliat life on earth, and knew 
of the man’s trial.'<, of his WTakni^ss — in fact, that he had been but 
human. The man’s lifts liod jiuascjd away, his dust had been scattered 
abroad as dust is destined to be; but the. Result of his uobhsst striving, 
the glorious work that gave token of the divine okunont within him — the 
Psyche that never dies, that lives beyond posterity — the brightness even 
of this earthly Psyche remained here afto him, and was seen and acknow- 
ledged and appreciated. 

The bright Morning Star in the roseate air thrc»w its glancing ray 
downward" upon the Psycho, and upon the radiant countenances of the 
admiring spectators, who here beheld the unntjfe of ihr, ftoul portrayed 
in marble. 

What is earthly will pass away and bo forgottejp, and the Star in the 
vast firmament knows it. What is heavenly will shine brightly through 
posterity ; and when the ages of posterity are past, tlie Psyche — the 
Boul — will still live on ! 



THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

L 

Mt life is a pretty stoiy, os rich as it was fortunate. If, when I was 
a boy, and went out poor and alone into the world, a powerful fairy had 
appeared t<> me and said, “ Choose thyxareer and tny aim, and then, 
accordin^^ as thy mind develops itself, and according to the reasonable 
progress ot our’wurld, thou shall be led and protected by me,*’ my fate 
could not have been more happily, more cleverly and prosperously 
fulfilled. I'he story of iny life will show to the world the truth it lias 
revealed to me ; that there is a gracious God who makes all things w'ork 
together for our good. 

My native land, Denmark, is a poetical country, full of folklore and 
old songs, and with a rich history, interwoven with that of Sweden and 
Nonvay. * The Danish islands have splendid forests of beech and fields 
of corn and clover ; they look like gardens laid out in the grand st}de. 
On one of these grc'eu islands, Funen, lies my birthplace, Odense, so 
called after the heathen god Odin, who, according to the old tradition, 
lived here ; the place is the capital of the island, and is twenly-two 
miles distant from Copenha^n. 

Izi the year 1S0>S there lived here, in a poor little room, a young 
married pair, right fiiithfuUy attached to one another. The man* was a 
shoemaker, scarcely two ana twenty years of age, a very gifted man, 
with a truly poetic temperament. His wife was a few years oldmr, 
knowing noTthmg of the world or of life, but with a heart ftiU of love. 
The young man had constructed his own workshop and his own bed, 
and for this latter pi^ of fumitare he had used as matania} tiie 
wooden scaffolding wni^ had not long before supported of a 

certain deceased Count Fmmpe, wh^ his honour had in state 
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shortly before : the remnants of black t^loth, still adhering to the boards, 
were a memorial of this event. Instead of the nobleman's corpse, 
surrounded by crape and candelabra, there lay on this same bed, on the 
2nd of April, 1805, a living, crying babo; and that babe was 1, Hans 
Christian Andersen. They tell me that my father sat by the bed, on the 
first days of my existence? reading Holberg’s works, while 1 screamed. 

‘•Wilt thou go to sleep ? or else listen,’* he is reported to have said, 
in jest; but I went on screaming. And in the church where 1 was 
christened I screamed too, so that the clergyman, who was of an 
irritable temperament, declared, “ The boy cries like a cat ! *’ an opinion 
for which my mother never forgave him. But a poor emigrant Goinar, 
who stood godfather, consoled her with the axiom that the lou^r 1 cried ^ 
as a child, the better I should sing when 1 grew older. ^ 

* A single little room, almost filled up with shoemaker’s impLcmentB, 
the great bed, and the crib in which 1 lay, formed the slioltcr of my 
childhood ; but the walls were bung with pietures, and over the <work- 
shop was a shelf with books and songs ; the little kitchen showed a store 
of shining plates and^ cooking iiiensils ; and there was a way, up a 
certain ladder, by which the inhabitants could mount to the loft ana so 
out on to the roof, where in the rain gutter next to the neighbour’s 
bouse stood a large box full of earth, in which grew kitchen herbs, and 
which formed the only garden my mother jipBsessed ; and in my story, 
“«The Snow Queen,” this garden is blooming still. 

I was an only child, and was considerably spoiled ; but my mother 
told me that 1 was far betfor off than she had been, and that 1 was 
cared for like a little nobleman. As a child, she bad been turned out 
by her parents to beg, and when she was not able to do this, she had sat 
the whole day under a bridge and wept. In old Uomenica in the 
“ Improvisatore,” and in the mother of the “ Fiddler,” 1 have portrayed 
her in^viduality under tw'o difierent aspects. 

My father let me have my own way in everything. I possessed his 
entire affection — he lived for me. On Sundays he nfade me panoramas, 
theatres, and transformation pictures ; and he would read me pieces out 
of Holberg*B plays and stories from the “ Thousand and one Nights ; ” 
and those were the only moments in w'hich 1 remember him as looking 
really cheerful, for in bis position as an artizan he did not iVel happy. 
His parents bad been farmers, well to do in the world, but ail kinds of 
misfertones came upon them. Their cattle died, their farm-house was 
burned, and at length the man lost his reason. Then the wifo went with 
Kim to Odense, ana apprenticed their clever son tg a Aoemaker ; there 
was noAing else to be done, though it was th^ lad^s ardent wish to bo 
admitted into the grammar school. Two prosperous citizens had (moe 
talked of dabbing together and giving him free board, in order to help 
him on ; but it came to nothing. My poor fiither never could get his 
darling wish realized, but it never vanished from bis remembrance. I 
can remember that in my childhood 1 once saw tcf rs in his eyes when a 
paptl tlie:4graminar school, who bad come to us to order new boots, 
diowed his bimlni and talked of all he was learning. 
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“That was th« way I ought to have gone/' said my father. 

And then ho kissed mo eagerly, and spoke not a word more the whole 
evening. 

He seldom associated with those of his own class. On Sundays ho 
went out into the forest, taking me with him. Ho would not talk 
much, but geuorally sat lost in thought, while I ran about stringing 
Stitiwherries on a long stalk, or weaving garlands. Only once in the 
year, in the montli of May, when the forest was aiTayod in its freshest 
green, my mother accompanied ua ; at wliich times she wore a cotton 
dress, which she only put on for this occasion and when she took the 
■acrament, and which was her holiday gown during all the years I can 
remember. She always carried home a great number of beochen twigs, 
whidi put up behind our glittering stove. Pieces of St. John’s 
wort \vt*rr stuck into tho clefts betw^een the beams, and from theia 
growth we judgt'd whothor wo were to live a long or short time. Green 
leaves and pictures adorned our littio room, which my mother always 
kept bright and neat : she had a peculiar pride in liavuig the bed fomi- 
tare and window’-curtains as white as snow\ 

My fuiher’s mother i^ame to our house every day, if only for a few 
moments, to see her littio grandson ; for 1 was the joy and pride of her 
age. She w'as a quiet, very amiable old woman, with mild blue eyes 
and a dcJicato form. The f rials of life had pressed sorely upon her: 

being a rich farmer’s wife she had sunk into deep poverty, and 
lived wit libber afilicted Inisbaiid in a little cottage, which she had bought 
with the last small remnant of her fortune. 1 never saw her weep ; but 
it luado a deep impreHsioii upon mo when I heard her sigh quietly, as 
she told how her ow'u maternal grandmother had been a lady of noble 
birth, in the Gepman town of Ca8.sel, and had run away from her home 
and kind I’Cil to marry a “ theatre player,” as she ex.pressed it ; and that 
now the descendants were sulfcring for this. I do not remember that 
she ever mentioned the lumily name of this grandmother; her own 
maiden name had bc(^n Nommeseti. She luid the oillco of attending to 
a garden nt tho hospital for the insane : and every Saturday evening 
she brought a few tltnvors, which sho was allowed to carry home from 
thence. Those dowers ivero destined to adorn my mother’s bureau; but 
they were called mine, and i had the privilege of putting them into a 

g isa of water, whereat 1 rejoiced greatly. All that she could bring, 
e brought for me, for she loved me w ith her whole heart, and 1 imder« 
stood and appreciated her love. 

Twice a year she vsod to burn the dead rubbish in the garden. On 
these occasions I used to go to her to tho asylum, and lie down upon 
fhe great hea[)S of green leaves and pease stalks : I had many flowem 
to play with ; and another circumstance, to which I attached especial 
imporinnco, was that 1 got better fare than I could expect at home. 
All the harmless lunatics used to walk about freely in the yard; they 
oflben came into the i^rdeu to see us, and with mingled curiosity and 
terror 1 used to listen to them and follow them about ; I would ev^ 
venture w*ith the keepers to visit the dangerous madmen. A long passage 
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lod between two rows of their cells. Once the keeper had /;one away, 
and 1 lay down on the ground and peeped through the crock below the 
door of one of these colls. Within, a naked womon was sitting on a 
bed of a straw ; her hair hung down over her shoulders, and she sang 
in quite a sweet voice. All at once she started up and rushed towards 
the door outsido which I lay ; the little wicket, throughnvhich provi- 
sions were handed to her, flew open, and she gly^edMow^n upon me and 
sttetebed out her long arm to seize me. 1 streamed aloud with teiror. 
X felt her finger-tips touching my clothes. 1 was half dead with fright 
when the keeper came ; and in later years this sight and the impression 
it made upon me never departed from my mind. 

Close by the spot where the dry plant stalks were burned, some poor 
old women bad their spinning-room ; I often leaked in, and soon became 
Ibeir fiavourite. Among th^ people 1 bad a flow of talk which asto- 
litidked tbiHOi all.* By chaoee I had teard something of' the interior 
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structure of man, without of course understanding the. matter but 
the mysterious nature of the subject attroi'ted me, and I used with a 
piece of chalk to draw all kinds of flourishes on the door, to represent 
anatomical studies, and my description of the heart and lungs made 
an immense 'impression on iny nuoience. They considered me a mar- 
vellously clever child, too clever to live lonsr, and they rewarded my 
eloquence hy tellini): me" fflffy iaJes^"and H'Vdrld as rich as that of the 
ThoYisand and One Nights ’* arose hcjfore me. The stories told by the old 
women and the extravagant flgurcs I saw moving about in the asylum 

E roduced such an elfect upon me, that I^dared scarcely venture out of the 
ouse when the evening shadows fell \ and aceordini^y, when the sun 
went down, 1 generally got permission to lie down on my parents’ bcrd 
withVtluw4h»w^‘**e(l curtains, for my own crib must not thus early take 
up the space in the narrow room : here in tlio great bed I lay, absorbed 
in waking dreams, a.s if the outer world conctomed me not. 

■Of my insane grandfather 1 was very much afraid : only once he had 
spoken to me, and tlien he had used the <*eremonioua “ you ” instead of 
the usual thou in hia address. He used to sit carving strange figures 
out of wood — men with the heads of beasts and beasts with xnngs ; these 
he would pack in a basket, md then go out into the country, where the 
peasants’ wives wen^ always glad to entertain him, for ho gave away 
the strange toys to them and their children. One day, when he was 
coining hack to Odense, 1 heard the street boys calling alter him, and in 
great terror 1 hid beliind the stairs, for I knew that I was of his flesh 
and blood. 

All my immediate surroundings were calculated to kindle my imagi- 
nation. Odense itself, in those days when no steamboat exi^ted^ and 
postal communication was not iniivh devclopi’d, was a very dillereot 
place from what it is now. One could have fancied it was a hundred 
years ago, for inany customs of a bygone period still ]>revailed. The 
guilds went about in pivcessiou, and before them carac tlieir harlequin 
with bauble and bells. On Carnival Mouday the butchers used to lead 
the fat ox through the streets, bedizened with flowers : a lad in a xvhite 
garment, uTith great wings on his shoulders, rode on its ba<;k ; the seamen 
went through the streets with music and with all their flags, and at 
last the two boldest of them wrestled together on a plank between two 
boats, lie being declared the victor who avoided falling into the water. 
But the event which especially fixed itself in my memory, and was ebn- 
tinually fresllened J)y subsequent narrations, was the coming of the 
Spaniards to Fiinen in 180S. 1 was only three years old at the time^ but 
I can distinctly remember \he strange brown men who went chuddng 
about the streets, and the cannon which were fired. I saw tbe ^ojde 
sleeping on straw in an old rained church near the hospital ; and one 
day a {Spanish soldier took me in his arms, and pressea tq my lips a 
silver image he wore on his breast. I remember that my mother was 
angry about it, for she fftid it was something Catholic;” but 1 was 
pleased with the silver image, and with tbe strange man too, who dano^ 
ine up. and kissed me, and wept. No doubt he had children ot his 
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own at home in Spain. 1 aaw one of hit comrades led away to execution 
for murdering a frenchman: many years afterwards ] wrote my poem, 
** The Soldier,*' on this subject ; Chamisso has translated it into German, 
and it was afterwards incorporated in the illustrated popular book of 
^ Soldiers’ Songs.” 

Scarcely’ ever did I associate with other boys; even at school 1 took 
no part in their sports^ but sat in the room by myself. At home 1 had 
toys enough that my father had made for mo. My greatest pleasure 
was to make dolls* clothes, or to spread an apron of iny iiiuther’s between 
the wall and two sticks by a currant bush which I bad planted in the 
yard, and to sit beneath it looking at the sunlit leaves. I was a remark* 
ably dreamy child, and sat so often with closed eyes that people thought 
at fast 1 had weak eyes, though the sense of sight was particul^ry jyell 
developed in me. . 

Occasionally, at harvest-time, my mother went out to glean in the 
fields ; at these times I accompanied her, and we walked like the. biblical 
Ruth over the corn-fields of Boaz. One day we came to a place where 
the bailiff was notorious as a violent man : wo saw him corning with a 
great whip, and my mother and all the rest ran away ; but 1 had wooden 
flhoes on, and lost them ; the stubble woiuided my nakerl feet, and I 
could not run, and consequently remained behind. raised his whip, 
but I looked up into his face, and cried involuntarily, “ How dare you 
strike me, when God can see you ? ** and the stern iium all at once looked 
at me quite mildly, stroked my cheeks, asked me my name, and gave me 
some money. When I showed his present to my mother, she said to the 
rest, ” He *8 a wonderful child, my Hans Christian ; everybody likes him, 
and even that bad fellow has given him money.” 

Thus 1 grew up pious and superstitious. 1 had no idea of poverty 
or want; my parents had only enough to live on from day to day, and 
yet 1 bad plenty of everything, and an old woman made up iny father’s 
clothes afresh for me. Sometimes I accompanied iny }>arentB to the 
theatre, where the first plays which 1 saw were acted in Gt?riiian. The 
“ Donau-weibchen ” was the favourite piece of the whole town; but first 
of all I saw Holberg’s” Political Tinker” treated as an opera. -The first 
impression made upon me by the theatre and the assembled audience 
was by no means a sign that anything poetical was concealed within me; 
for my first exclamation, on seeing the multitude of sp^^ctators, was, 
“ If we had only as many tubs of butter as there are people here, what 
a butter-feast we would have ! ” The theatre was soon my favourite 
place. As I could go there but seldom, I made frieTids** with the bill dis- 
tributor, who gave me a programme every day ; 1 would sit with this 

in a comer, and imagine the whole play, according to the title of the 
piece and the names of the characters. This was my first unconscious 
attempt at composition. 

^ My fiU;her was fond of reading not only plays and narratives, but 
history and the Bible: in his quiet mind he p^dered over what he 
had read ; but my mother did not understand nim when be tried to 
expound it^ andeo he became more and more silent. One day ho dosed 
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the Bible with the words, Christ was a mim like ourselves ; but what 
a remarkable mau ! ” My mother was frightened at these words, and 
burst into tears ; and in my fear 1 prayed to God that he would forgive 
my father this dreadful profanity. There is no devil except the one 
in our own hearts,” 1 heard my father say ; and again 1 was afraid for 
him and for his soul ; and accordingly 1 quite agreed in opinion with 
my mother and our female neighbours, when one morning my father, 
wno had probably scratched himself with a nail, showed three deep cuts 
on his arm, that th(? devil had visited my father in the night to prove 
that he really existed. 
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My father's wanderings into the forest became more frequent— be 
could no rest. The events of the war then raging in Germany en-^ 
grossed his whole"' attention, and he read of them eagerly in the news- 
papers. Napoleon was itis hero, and the Emperor’s rapid rise seemed 
to him fraught with bright example. Denmark allied hmelf with 
France at that time, and nothing out war was talked of. My father 
took sen^ice as a soldier, in the hope of coming home a lieutenant ; my 
mother wept ; our neighbours shnigged their shoulders, and dedbmed 
that it was madness for a man to go out and get shot who had no neoea- 
sit v TO take such a st^. 

On the morning wW the corps was to march, I heaard my ftther 
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sinffing aad speakiiig clieerfully, but his heart was deeply touched : 1 
coiud tell this by the wild emotion with which he kissed me at parting. 
1 was lying alone in the room, sick of the measles, when the drums 
beat, and my mother accompanied him weeping as far as the town gate. 
When they were gone, my old grandmother came in. She looked at 
me with her mild eyes, and said that it would be well if I died now, 
but that God’s will was always the best. That was one of the first 
painful mornings I can remember. 

The regiment, however, did not march farther than to Holstein : peace 
was concluded, the volunteer came back to his old workshop, and every* 
thing seemed to have returned to its old order. 1 still played with my 
dolls, and made them act pieces, always in German, for that w^as the 
languo^ of my theatrical experience ; but my Geimau was a tiiud of 
gibberish I put together myself, and in w hich ofhly one correct German 
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word occurred, namely, hesen (broom), a word wliich I bad caught up 
from the various expressions my father had brought from Holstein. 

'•You have profit^ by my journey,” he said, jestingly. “Heaven knows 
if you will ever get so far ; but you must see to it yourself^remember 
that, Hans ChiiSbian.” 

But my mother declared that so long as she bad a word to say, I 
should stop at home, and not sacrifice my health as be*Uad done. 

She spoke the ^th — his health had suffered^^ne morning he woke 
up in wild ddirinm, talking of nothing but of campaigns and of Napo* 
leou : he fimded he had received orders from the Emperor, and that ho 
had obtained a command. mother dispatched me at once, — not to 
the p^Acian, but to a so^cal!^ “wise woman” who dwelt half a mile 
from Odense. 1 wmt to her, and she questioned me, measured one of 
mr arms with a woollen thread, made some strange si^, and at last 
Ittd m green t«ig on my cheat; die told me it was a piece of the same 
kind of tree on which the Saviacir had been crucified. 
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** Now go home/’ she said, “ along the bank of the river : if thy father 
is to die this time, his spirit will meet thee.” 

It may well be imagined how frightened I was — 1, who was eo filled 
with suuerstitioii, and whose imagination was so easily excited. 

** Ana did nothing meet you ?” my mother asked, when I came home. 

1 assured her with a beating heart that I had seen nothing. 

Qn the third day my father died. His corpse rested on the bed ; I 
and my mother lay on our knees before it, and all night long a cricket 
kept chirping. 

“ Ho is dead,” my mother said to the insect ; ‘‘ you need not call him, 
the Ice Maiden has carried him off.” 

And I understood what she meant. 1 remembered how, in the past 
widtpCy^^^hcn our window-panes were frozen, my father had pointed to 
them and showed us a figure that resembled a female with outstretched 
arms. ” 1 fancy she will take nie away,” he had said, jestingly. Now 
that bo lay dead in his coffin my mother remembered bis words, and 
they came back to my remembrance also. 

lie w'as buried in ‘8t. Knud’s churchyard, to the left of the side door 
leading to the altar, and my grandmother planted roses upon his grave. 
Now there are already two other graves in the same jilace, and the grass 
grows rank over them. 

IVoin the time of my father’s death I was left altogether to myself; 
my mother went out washing for people, and 1 sat alone at home with 
my little theatre, worked at clothes for the dolls, and read plays. They 
tell me that I was always neat and clean in my attire ; that 1 was tall 
and thin, bad long hair of almost a yellow colour, and went bareheaded. 
In our neighbourhood lived the widow of a clergyman, Madame Buuke- 
flod, with tlio sister of her dead husband. These two ladies o^ned 
their door to me, and theirs was the first educated house where I was 
received. The deceased preacher had written poems, and his name was 
known at that time in Danish literature ; his ” spinning songs” were in 
the mouths of the people. ,In my “Vignettes to Danish Poets” I sang 
of him whom my contemporaries had forgotten, in the following words : 

*'6pindlQii whirr, wheeli revohre. 

The spinning song sounds free; 

The merry lays of are turned 
To indent melody.** 

Here I heard for the first time the word “ poet’* uttered with a respect 
as if it designated something sacred. My father had read Holberg’s 
comedies to me ; bui^^pre they did not speak of these, but of verses, 
of poetry. “ Mv broth^ the poet,’* Bu^eflod’s sister would say, and 
ber eyes gleamed. From her 1 learned that it was a glorious and nappj 
thing to he a poet. Here also I read Shakespeare for the first tune: it 
was ^rtainly only in a bad translation ; but the bold pictures he drew, 
the incidents of blood and slaughter, his witches and spectres, were 
exactly to my taste. ^ I immediately began to perform Shakespeare on 
my puppet tneatre ; I saw Hamlet's ghost, sm walked with Leitf on 
the desolate heath. The more pmons died in a piece, the more inte* 
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resting di4 it appear to me. In those dap 1 wrote my first piece. It 
was nothing less ambitious than a trageay, wherein, of course, all the 
characters died. The plot I took from an old song of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, but I had extended the. story by the introduction of a hermit 
and his son, both of whom were in love with Thisbe, and committed 
suicide when she died. Many speechp of the hermit were biblical 
passages, taken out of the little catechism, especially from the ** Duty 
to One’s Neighbour.” The piece itself was called “ Abor and Elvira.” 

** It ought to be called * The Aborre (gruff) and the Dummy,’ ” said 
our female neighbour, wittily, when, after reading the play with great 
contentment and satisfaction to all the people in our street, I brought 
it to her. ^ ^ 

I was terribly depressed at this, for I folt th%t she was making fun of 
me and of my poem, which all the others praised ; and I went mourn- 
fully to relate the fact to ray mother, who replied, ” She only says that 
because her son did not write it,” and 1 was much consoled, and began 
another piece, in which a King and a Queen were to make their appear- 
ance. I could not agree with Shakespeare in making these personages 
speak the language of ordinary mortals. I inquired of my mother and 
of several other people how a King really spoke, but could not gain any 
satisfactory information, for they said it was many years since a King 
had visited Odense, but they supposed no spoke foreign languages. 
Accordingly I procured a kind of lexicon in which were German, French, 
and English words with their Danish translation ; and now my trouble 
was over, for I took a word from each language and inserted it in rny 
piece, in the B|>eeches of the King and Queen. Thus arose a kind of 
Babylonian dialect, which 1 considered the ou^ suitable one for such 
exalted personages. Every one was obliged to hear my play : it was a 
perfect treat to me to read it, and it never occurred to me that my 
audience might not experience the same pleasure in listening. 

The son of our female neighbour had a situation in a cloth manufoc- 
tory, and brought home a sum of money every week ; but I, on the 
contrary, as the people declared, went about doing northing. I Vas now 
to ^ to the factory too, “ not for the sake of the money,” my mother 
said, “ but that I may know where he is, and what he ’s doing.” My 
old grandmother took me there, and very melancholy she Avns on the 
occasion, for she declared she had never tnought to see the day when I 
should have to associate with the low boys there. Many Gcfmaii work- 
men were employed in this place: they sang aqd talked merrily, and 
many a coarse jest created great laughter. Isffi^d what was Haul, and 
have experience the fact that a child can hear such tliingK \vith inno- 
cent ears, for wbat they spoke of took no hold upon me. At that time 
I had a veiy good high soprano voice, and knew it very well ; for when 
I sang in my parents’ little garden, the people in the street would t>top 
and listen, and the high-born strangers in tnc gaiyien of the Councillor 
of State, that abuttM on oor^ would listeif at the palings. Conse- 
quently, when tb^ asked me in the-fbctoiy if I could sing, 1 imme- 
diately and all tbe.looma stood still, all the workmen listened to 
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me, and I hod to sing and sing again, and the other bora were commia* 
sioned to do my wo^. 1 then told them that 1 could act playa, and 
Temembered whole scenes of Holberg and Shakespeare. All there liked 
me, and 1 found the first days in the factory very pleasant ; but one day 
when I was in full song, and they were talking of the marvellously high 
compass of my voice, one of the workmen suddenly called out, ** ^Hiat 's 
not a boy, but a little girl !” and seized hold of mo. I cried and pro- 
tested, while the others laughed at the jest; and, shy as a girl, I ru^ed 
out of the house and home to my mother, who at once promised me 
thi^t I should never go to the factory again. I resumed my visits at 
Madame I^uukefiod’s, for whose birthday I made a pincushion of my 
own invention. I also made acquaintance with another old lady, a 
cleifehlnaii’B widow, to whom I read aloud out of the* novels she pro- 
cured from the circulating library. One of these books began in some- 
what llie following way : 

“ It w'as a stormy night — ^tho min boat against the window-panes,** £c. 

** That ’s a remarkable book,’* said the old lady. 

And I asked quite innocently bow she knew that. 

I can hear that from tho beginning,** she replied. '^It will be some- 
thing quite extraordinary.” 

And I was filled with respectful astonishment at her penetratiou. 

Once, at barvest-timo, nfy mother went wuih me many miles from 
Odense to a nobleman’s scat in the neighbourhood of her birthplace, 
Bogense. The lady there, at whose parents* house she had been in 
service, had said that she might pay her a visit. That was a great journey 
for me : we travelled the greater part of tho way on foot, and took, I 
think, two days to got throng]) it. Here the country made so powerful 
an impression on me, that it was my highest wish to remain there and 
become a farmer. It was just hop-gathering time ; and I sat in the bam, 
by a OTeat tub, with my mother aud many other people, and helped to 
pick me hops. Stories were told, and each related whatever marvellous 
adventures had befallen him. One afternoon I heard an old man saying 
how God knew everything that happened and all that would happen. 
My thoughts ran entirely on this ; and in the evening, when I wandered 
away from the yard alone to wdiere there was a deep pond, and had 
stepped on some stones in the water near its margin, a question suddenly 
come into my bead, whether God reaUy knew ever}*thing that was to 
happen. % 

f' If He has determined that I am to live,*’ I thought, “ and that I am 
to become many yearSns^, and if 1 now jump into the water and drown 
myself, then it will not be according to Ilis will.” , 

And in a moment I was determined to drown myself, and rudied to- 
wards the deepest spot. Then a new thought struck me that this was 
the devil seeking to gain power over me ; and 1 gave a great cry, and 
fled as if I were pursued, and ran weeping into my motber’a arms ; but 
neither she nor any o&e else could me to tell what was tiie matter. 

He must have seen a ghost,*’ said one of the women. 

^ And 1 myself believed this jpas the case. 
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Mt mother married again. A joun^ artizan was her second husband ; 
but nis fiunily^ who belonged to the same class as himself, considered 
that he had a very disadvantageous match, and neither I nor 
mother reived permission to visit them. My stepfather was a silent 
young man, entirely averse from interfering with my education, so I 
jived entirely for my panorama-box and my puppet theatre, and my 
great delight was to collect coloured scraps to make into costuiuos for 
my company. My mother thought this good practice towards mv be- 
coming ata^or, a craft for which she considered me destined by nature ; 
but 1 declared that I would go on the stage and become a player, a wish 
that my mother most decide^y opposed, for her only ideas of a “ player*' 
were taken from strolling companies and from rope-dancers. No^l.must 
aud should become a tailor. The only thing that gave me ahy cdhsola- 
tion with regard to my destined occupation was the prospect it held out 
to me of procuring plenty of scraps for iny puppet theatre. 

My love for reading, the many dramatic scenes I knew bv heart, and 
my very good voice, ail awakened a kind of attention towanb me on the 
part of many good families in Odense. I w^as summoned to them, and 
my strange appearance excited their interest. Among the many into 
whose houses 1 came was Colonel Iloeg Guldbcrg, wlto with his family 
showed me very hearty kindness : he even j)rc8ented me to Prince Chris- 
tian, the present King. 

I grew apace and became a tall boy, and my mother declared that 
sho could no fonger let me wander about. I went into the free school, 
where they taught me religion, arithmetic*, and writing ; the latter badly 
enough, and I could scarcely spell a word correctly. Whenever the 
master’s birthday came round, 1 wove a wreath and wrote a poem for 
him, which he took half smiling, half with contempt ; aud the last time 
he scolded me for my performance. The street hoys had also beard 
from their parents that I was a strange fellow, and went to rich people’s 
houses, ana consequently one day 1 was pursued, by a wild horde, who 
shouted after me, ‘‘There goes the play- writer !” 1 hid myself at homo 
in a comer, shed tears, and prayed. My mother declared that I must 
be coniirmed, that 1 might oe apprenticed to a tailor and learn to do 
something sensible. She loved mo with her whole heart, but did not 
understand ^ striving and yearning, nor indeed did 1 then understand 
it myself. Those around her always spoke against my wav of going on, 
and grumbled at me. We belonged to St. Knud’s parish, anadicro the can- 
didates for confirmation might report themselves either to the canon or 
the cjmplain. Only the chil<ben of those we oddl&l the “ grand families” 
and the pupils of the Latin school went to tne canon ; the poor children 
resorted to the chaplain. Nevertheless, I reported myself to the canon, 
who waiT obliged to accept me, tbot^h no doubt he ihowht my pro- 
ceeding a piece of vanity, for by joining his class, though I was placed 
at the bottom of it, 1 got to stand above all those who went to the chap- 
lain. Still I may hope it was not vani^ alone that drove me to this 
st^. I stood in terror of the poor boys, w$o had jeered at me, and alwayt 
fdt impdled to approach the pupils of the Latiii school, whom 1 con- 
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sidered far better than all the rest. When they were at play in the 
churchyard, 1 would Btand outside at the paling, peeping in and wishing 
that I was one of those happy beings ; not on account of their play, but 
of the inan;f books they had to read, and the prospect they had of doing 
something in the world. Now, at the canon’s I could come among them 
and be like one of themselves, but I cannot now remember one of them, 
80 they must have taken ve |7 little notice of me. Eveiy day the feeUng 
grew upon mo that 1 hud intruded where I had no right to be ; but a 
young girl, whom 1 shall have to mention again, and who was considered 
the grandest of the company, always looked at me in aver}** friendly 
way; and one day slie even gave me a rose, and I went away quite de* 
lighted that there was one, at least, who did not despise and reject 
me. 

An old tailoress came, and altered my dead father’s overcoat into a 
confirmation dress fiir me. I had never worn such a coat before; and 
now also, for the first time in my life, I received a pair of boots. My 
delight on this ocemiou was very great. My only fear was, that the 
new boots might be seen by all ; consequently I put them on over 
my trousers, and thus walked into the church. The boots ercake<^ 
loudly, and I felt a secret joy at the circumstance, for now the congrei 
nation would he sure to hear that they were new. My meditations wer4 
disturbed, and I felt, with xhany a twinge of conscience, that I wosi 
thinking quite, as much of my new bopts os of heavenly things. I prayed 
earnestly to bo forgiven, and then, alas ! back went my thoughts to my 
new boots. 

In the foregoing year I had saved a small sum of money. When 1 
counted it, I found it to consist of thirteen rix-bank dollars. 1 was 
quite enchanted to find myself the possessor of so large a sum ; and as 
my mother kept insisting upon my being apprenticed to a tailor, 1 
begged and plagued her to allow me to go to Copenhagen, a place 1 
lodccd tipon as the greatest city in the world, 
y What do you intend to do there ? ” asked my mother. 

/ '“I intepd to become famous,” I teplied; and I told her what I had 
/read about remarkable men. First,” 1 said, ‘‘they have a great deal 
of trouble to go through, and then they become famous.” 

; It^was a uK^t., xuexplicabio yearning that impelled m e onw ards. 1 
. w©pT.T^egge3r, onj^at last my mother j^ie ldect y but first she s^^ for an 
^ old Game, a,l^plite(r’'*‘wiSe womaST^lfdffiTthe hospital, to come and 
' prophecy my future destiny by means of cards and coffee'^unds. 

“ iTour son will be roan,” was the verdict of the old dame, 

“and Odense will one day ne illupiinated in honour of him.” 

My mother w ept when she heard this, and I received permission to 
start on my travels. All our neighbours declared to my mother that , it 
was a terrible venture, to allow me at the age of fourteen to go off to 
Copenhagen, which was so fieir off— a great puzzling town where I knew 
nobody. * 

“You see, he won’t leave me any peace,” my mother replied. “1 
have bi'cn obliged to consent, though I ’m sure be won’t fiuther 
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ihaa Nyborg. When be aees tbe wild ocean, 1 fimcy he ’ll he afindd and 
tarn back.** 

During the summer that preceded my confirmation, a portion of the 
operatic and dramatic company from the Theatre Boyal Copenhagen had 
been in Ojdense, where they gave a aeries of operas and tragedies. The 
whole town had been full of it ; and, thanks to a compact 1 made with 
the bill distributor, I had witnessed all their performances behind the 
scenes, and had even appeared on the stage as a page, a shepherd, or in 
some similar character, and had spoken a few words. My zeal was so 
great that 1 always appeared ready dressed for my jiart when the 
players came to dress, and this drew their attention towards mo ; my 
enthusiasm and my childish ways amused them ; they gave me some 
friendly words, and I looked up to them as to siipernatura^ beings. 
Tlien in the praises I had received for my declamation and my voico 
came to have a meaning for me : the stago was my vocation ; this was 
the cart^er in which 1 should become a celebrated man, and tlierefore I 
must go to Copenhagen. I had heard much about the theatre in 
Copenhagen, and that there was something performed there called a 
ballet, which was said to be finer than opera or drama ; the dancer, 
Madame Sc;hall, was especially mentioned as the first performer, and 
consequently she appeared in my imagination as the queen of all, and in 
my fancy 1 regarded her as the person who was to do everything for me 
if 1 could only secure her patronage. Full of this thought 1 went to the 
old printer Ivcrsen, one of the must respected citizens of Odense, whom 
I remembered to have often seen in communication with the players 
during their stay ; 1 felt sure that he must know Madame Schall, and 1 
would beg him to give me a letter of introduction to her, and Providence 
would take care of the rest. 

The old man saw me for the first time. He listened to my request 
politely enough, but very seriously dissuaded me from carrying out my 
project, advising me to learn a handicraft. 

“ That would really be a peat sin," I replied. • 

The air with which I said this evidently surprised him, and it pre- 
possessed him in my favour. He told me that he was not personally 
ygoainted with the dancer, but that he would give me a letter for her. 
‘Wnen I received this paper, I fancied myself near the attainment of 
my object. 

Hy mother p^ked a small bundle of clothes, and spoke to the pos- 
tiUioD, askin^nim to take me as a cheap ^senger to Copenhagen ; the 
fare wad to be three rix-bank dollars. The afternoon came, and my 
mother sorrowfully accompanied me to tlur’town gate. Here my old 
pandmotber was standing ; her beautiful nair had lately turned per ; 
ribe fell upon my neck and wept, but was unable to utter a word, and I 
was nrofoundly sorrowful. Thus we parted. I never saw her again, for 
she med in the following year. I do not know where her grave is, for 
she rests ib the pauper durchyard. ^ 

The postillion blew bis horn. It was a fine sunny afternoon, and 
soon the sun shone into my light childish heart. 1 rejoiced at every 
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now thing that I saw, and was I not journeying towards the coal of my 
wishes? But when I reached the Great Belt at Nyborg, and the ship 
departed from my native island, 1 felt how lonely and forsaken 1 was, 
and that no one was pretont with me but the Father in heaven. As soon 
as 1 set my foot on ^ore at Seeland, I went behind a shed that stood 
by the sea, fell on mv knees, and begged for help and guidance from 
above ; and then I felt strengthened and ready to trust in God and my 
good fortune. The whole day and the next night I was carried on 
tlirough villages and towns, and when we stopped to change horses, I 
stood by the carriage, gimwing my crust of bread, and fancying I was 
already far away in the wide world. 


IL 

It was on Monday morning, the 5th of September, 1819, when from 
the heights of Fredericksberg I for tho first time beheld Copenhagen. 
There 1 alighted, and w’ent with my little bundle through the ensile 
garden, the long avenue and tho suburb, into the city. On the evening 
before my arrival had broken out the great so-called ** Jew feud,” which 
extended through several countries of Europe. The whole city was in 
commotion, the streets wore fuU^of people, and the noise and bustle of 
Copenhagen realized the notion I had formed of what was for me the 
largest city in the world- With hardly ten dollars in my pocket, I be- 
took myself to one of the smaller inns. My Rrst journey was to the 
theatre : I walked round the building several times, and almost looked 
upon it as a home. One of the ticket sellers, who walk about here, 
noticed me, and asked if 1 wanted a ticket. 1 was so utterly iuexpe-* 
rienced in the world's ways, that 1 thought he was oiferiug me one aa 
a present, and accordingly accepted his proposed gift with best thanks. 
He thought I was making fun of him, and became angry ; and, some- 
what starred, I quitted the spot which had attracted me more than all 
the rest of the town. I little thought that in this very building my 
first dramatic effort would ho produced, that was to introduce me to 
the Danish public, ten years later. 

The next day I put on my confirmation suit, of course not forgettizig 
the new booti^*^ which were again drawn up over my trousers; and thus, 
in my Ruost array, and on my bead a great hat tliat fell far down over 
my eyes, 1 went to the Madame Schall, to deliver my letter of 

introcluction. Before I the bell, I fell on my knees at the door, 
and prayed that I might find help and protection here. A servant girl 
came tripping up the sffcairo with her basket ; she smiled kindly at me, 
gave me a shilling, and ran on. I stared in astonishment at the shilling 
and at her, for 1 had my confirmation clothes on, and considered that 
, 1 looked (uiite distingui^ied ; how, then, could she imagine that I came 
to beg ? I called after her. ^ 

Keep it, keep it ! ’* ahe csried, and was gone. 
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At last I WM admitted to the presence of the lady, who looked at me 
and listened to me with the greatest astonishment. She *had not the 
slightest knowledge of the person who had written the letter I brought/ 
and my whole appearance and demeanour struck her os exceedingly 
stranj^. 1 spoke of my great attachment to the theatre, a.nd to her 

Q uestion in what piece I proposed to act, I replied, “ in Cinderella.’* 
Ihis piece had been acted by the royal compai^ in Cfdense, and the 
chief part had impressed me so powerfully ^ that I could play it from 
memoiy. I beeged permission to take o0^my boots, ns 1 should otber«> 
wise not be light enough for this part ; and then 1 took my great hat 
for a tambourine, and began to dance about, and to sing ; 

sad lieliM csonot 9hiM us 
Wnm war sorrosrs h«re below.** 

s 

Hy strange gestures and eze^sive ^citability made the lady look 
upon me as mad, and she got rid of me aa soon as she could. 
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I now went to tbe director of the theatre to seek an engagement : he 
looked at me, and* pronounced me “too thin for the theatre.*’ 

“ Oh,” 1 replied, “ if I were only engaged at a salary of a hundred 
bank dollars, I would soon get fat.*’ 

The director ^avely desired me to leave, observing that he only en- 
gaged persons of education. 

1 now felt utterly downcast : I had nobody who could give me con- 
solation or advice. Then it seemed that to die w'as the only thing left 
for me, and the best thing that could happen ; but presently my thoughts 
rose to the Father in heaven, and with the confidence of a child towards 
its father, they took hold on Ilia providence. I wept out my grief, and 
then said to myself, When things are at the worst He sends help, for I 
have re^l so, and that one must suffer a great deal before one can suc- 
ceed. Then 1 went and bought a gallery ticket to see the opera, “ Paul 
and Virginia.” The lovers* parting moved me to such a degree that I 
burst into violent weeping. Two women who sat beside me tried to 
console me, by reminding me that what I saw was only a play and not 
reality, and one of them good-naturedly gave me a large sandwich. I 
had complete confidence in all my fellow-creatures, and told ray conso- 
lers with tho most perfect frankness that I was really not crying about 
t he Paul and VJr^nia on the stage, but ^'cause 1 looked upon the 
tEeatroasTmy own vTrgltiia, lo Jbe paltcd^biixl^sTO a^ 

unhappy mfthe'pafting from his toi^e l6S8e3?auL “TTJey looted wonder^ 
irigly at me, butr did not seehi* fb'undofsl&nd what 1 said ; so I told 
them why I had come to Copenhagen, and bow I stood alone in the 
world ; and then the kind-hearted woman insisted on giving me more 
sandwiches, fruit, and cake. 

The next morning 1 paid my reckoning, and found to my discomfiture 
that my whole remaining wealth consisted of a single dollar ; therefore 
it became necessary tliat 1 should make up my mind to return home at 
once with a skipper, or to try and get apprenticed to some handicraft. 
The latter seemed the better thing to do ; for if I went back to Odense 
I should have to be apprenticed there, and 1 felt certain that people 
would laugh at me if 1 came home, having done nothing. It was a 
matter of perfect indifference to inc what trade 1 learned, as I only took 
the step as a means of earning my bread in Gopenhogen.' 1 bought a 
newspaper, looked through tho advertisements, and saw that a carpenter 
was seeking an apprentice. I applied to the man, who received me 
kindly, but saitl that^before he decided upon taking me he must receive 
my certificate of baptisni and a certificate of character from Odense ; 
in the meantime I might with him and try how I liked his trade. 
Seit morning at six o'clodc 1 made my appearance in his workshop. I 
found several journeymen and apprentices, but the master was not there. 
They talked jovially, and withal loosely. I was as bashful as a giri, and 
when they noticed that they teased me unmercifully. Later in the day 
the coarse jests of the la^s went so far that^ remembering the scene in 
the manufactory, T resolved not to stay a day longer in the workshop. 
Accordingly I went to the maaibr and took leave ofliim with tears, teU- 
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tng him that I could not bear it : he tried to console me^ but I vtbm 
inconsolable, and turned away. 

Now I wandered through the streets. Nobody knew me, and I was 
quite forsaken. Then 1 remembered that in a newspa^r at Odense 1 
had read* of a certain Italian named Siboni, who held the appointment 
of director of the musical conservatory in Copenhagen. IVow, every- 
body had praised my voice ; perhaps he would do something for me ; 'if 
not, I must tty this very evening to find a skipper with whom I might 
return home. The verv thought of going back i^tated me violently, 
and in this condition I betook myself to Siboni. G^ere happened to be 
a large dinner party at his house. Among the guests were our cele- 
brated composer Weyse aud tlie poet Baggesen. To the housekeeper 
who opened the door to me I not only related the reason of my^soming, 
but my whole history. She listened with*great sympathy, and must 
have repeated the greater part of what I told her in the dining-room, 
for I had to wait a long time ; and when the door opened-, 'the whole 
company came out and looked at me. I was asked to sing. Siboni 
listened attentively ; and then I recited some scenes from Holberg 
and one or two poems ; and at lost the feeling of my desolate position 
so overcame me that I burst into tears. And now the whole company 
applauded. 

1 prophesy,*’ said Baggesen, ’’ that he will one day do something. 
But do not become vain,” he continued, addressing me, ’’when the 
whole public applauds you.” 

And he added something about real true nature, and how it was de- 
stroyed by age and by contact with men ; but 1 did not quite catch bis , 
meaning. Siboni promised to cultivate my voice, and that I should 
Icam enough to obtain an engagement as a singer at the Theatre Boyal. 

I was quite happy ; 1 laughed and wept ; and when the faousdkeeper let 
me out and noticed the state of excitement 1 was in, she stroked my 
cheek, and told me that I was to go next day to Professor Weyse, who 
intended to be kind to me, and on whom 1 coufd depend. 

Accordingly I went to Weyse, who had fought his own way up from 
a poor position. He bad been deeply moved by my. friendlessness, and ^ 
had made a collection for me which produced seventy dollars. Then 1 ' 
wrote my first letter to my mother — a joyful letter, declaring tl^t all 
the fortune in the world had streamed towards me. My mother in her 
delight showed everybody the letter. Some listened ip surprise, and 
othera smiled and wondered what would be the end of it all. 

In order to understand Siboni, it was renriaite that I should at least 
team some German. A Copenhagen la<^ who had travelled with me 
from Odense, and who was ready td help me in any way in her power, 
persuaded one of her friends, a teacher of ladgu^es, to give me some 
wrman lessons without remuneration ; and thus 1 learned a few Qer* 
man phrases. Siboni opened his house to me, and gave me board and 
instruction; hut half a year afterwards, my voice was either changing, 
or hi^ been spoiled by my walking abopt through the whole wintw in 
tom boota and with meufikient clothing. Every prospect of my ever 
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being a distinguished singer was gone. Siboni told me so honestly, and 
counseUed me to return to Odense and learn a handicraft. 

And now, after 1 had painted to my mother in the rich colours of 
fancy the fortune I had really lelt within my grasp, I was to go home 
to bo the general laughingstock! Tortured by this thought, 1 stood 
utterly downcast. But in what appeared a great misfortune lay the 
germ of bettor things. As I stood once more alone, racking my brain 
to find what I should do, it came into my imnd that jbhere lived here in 
Copenhagen the poet Guldberg, a brother of that colonel who had shown 
me so much kindness in Odense. He lived at that time by the new 
churchyard which he has sung so eloquently in his poems. I wrote to 
him and told him everything : afterwards I vrent personally, and found 
lain surrounded by books and tobacco-pipes. The strong hearty man 
gave mo a kindly reception ; and os he had seen by my letter how incor- 
rectly I wrote, he promised me some lesaoiis in the Danish language. 
He also examined me a little in German, and thought it might be well 
if he gave me a little assistance in that particular aiso. lie devoted to 
my benefit the profits of a little book ho was then publishing. This 
fact became knowm, and 1 think it produced more than a hundred 
dollars. The excellej^t Weysc dud others also helped me on. 

To live in the inn would have been too expensive for me, so I was 
obliged to seek a private lodgmg. My inexperience of the world led 
me to a widow in one of the most notorious streets of Co^nhagen. 
She vras inclined to accept me as a lodger; and 1 had no idea of the 
kind of world that was busy about me. She was a hard but industrious 
woman, and she painted the other people in Copenhagen to me in sucli 
• terrible colours that 1 fancied her house was the only secure haven for 
me. 1 was to pay twenty dollars a month for a room which was in fact 
only an empty store-room, without window or light, but I had leave to 
sit *in her room. I was to try it for two days first, but the very next 
day she told me that 1 must cither decide or go. 1, who at that time 
very easily attached myself to any one, had already conceived an affec- 
tion for my landlady, and felt at nome with her ; but Weyse had said 1 
must not give more than sixteen dollars a month, for the sum 1 received 
'from him and Guldberg together came to just this amount; and even 
then nothing was left for my other requirements. Consequently 1 felt 
very moundul ; and when my landlacfy had gone out, I sat down on the 
sofa and gased sorrowftdly at the porteit of her dead husband. I was 
still such a cliild, thot when the tears ran down over my cheekis, I 
touched the eyes of the with the drops, that the dead man might 

feel how sorrowful I was, anlSi^soften the heart of hia wife. She must 
have understood that more was not to be extracted from me, for when 
she came bade sbe told she would keep me for the sixtem dollaim, 
and 1 thanked Heaven and the dead husband. 

1 was now in the very midst of the mysteries of Copenhagen, but I 
understood them not. In the house where I lived was a firienmy ^ung 
lady, who often wept : her old fethw came every evening and paid Iw 
nait. I often opened the door to him. He wore a plain coat, was 
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much muffled up about the neck, and wore his hat preased down 
oyer his forehead. He always took tea with her, and no one was to be 
present^ for he was a shy man : she never seemed to be very glad at his 
. coming. Many years afterwards, when 1 had gsined a different position, 
and the fashionable world and the so-called “ 9alon life ’’ were open to 
me, 1 was one evening surprised, in a brilliantly lighted hall, by the 
entrance of an old gentleman with an order in liis button-hole — an old 
gentleman whom I at once recognized as the father in the shabby coat, 
whom 1 had often admitted. 1 fancy he never suspected that I had 
opened the door to him when he came to act a part ; but in those days 
I thought of nothing but my own acting. 1 was still so childish that 
I played with my puppet theatre and made dolls* clothes ; and to pro- 
cure materials for this purpose I went to the shops and begg^ rem- 
nants of dilferent stuffs and of silk ribbons. . I myself did hot ]>088 gb 8 
a single shilling, for my landlady took all ray money a month in advance ; 
only now and then, wmeu I had executed some commission for her, she 
would mve me a trifle, which was spent in the purchase of paper or of 
old books of plays. I was now very glad, and doubly so because Pro- 
fessor Grulilberg had induced the first comic actor of the theatre, Lind- 
green, to give me instruction. He mado^mo study several parts out of 
Holberg ; for instance, Hendrik, and stupid lads, — for which kind of 
business 1 was said to show some talent^ but my great delight was to 
play Correggio. I received permission to leam this part on my own 
account, although Lindgreen asked me with comic gravity if 1 thought 
I could get to resemble the great painter. However, 1 managed to 
recite the monologue in the picture gallery with so much emotion that 
the old man clapped me on tnc shoulder, and said, 

“You have feeling, but you must not become an actor. Heaven 
knows what you should do : speak to Guldberg about it. To learn a 
little Latin always paves the way to becoming a student.” 

1 a student ! Such a thought had never come into my mind. The 
theatre was nearer to me and attracted me more, but 1 could always 
leam Latin. First I spoke of it to the lady who had procured me 
lessons in German ^ratit ; but she told me that Latin wad tlie most 
expensive language in the world, and that to get lessons in it without 
paying was a thing impossible. Guldberg, however, managed that one 
of his friends gave me a few lessons a week from kindness. 

The solo dancer, Dahlen, whose wife was at that time one of the first 
artistes on the Danish stage, opened his house to mp. JVlImy an even- 
ing I went there, and the gentle, kindly wife was good to me. *The 
husband admitted me into his dancing sebogk ^ brought a 

step nearer the theatre. There 1 used to stand the whole morning, with 
a long stick, stretching my legs ; but, in spite oi my zeal, Dahlen con* 
siderra I could never be anytmng but one of the carps de ballet. One 
advanti^, however, 1 had procured ; 1 was allowed to go behind the 
scenes in the evening, and etmi to sit on th^ hack seat of the box 
belonciM to the ballet. 1 fanefed I had my foot already in the theatre, 
though inad never yet been on the stage. 
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One evening tliey gave tlie operetta, The Two Little Savoyards/' 
In the market scene everybody could come on, even the scene-shifters, 
to help to fill up the stage. 1 heard that, and put a little colour on my 
cheeks, and went on with the rest, quite happy to have the chance. I 
was in my usual clothes : 1 wore the famous confirmation coat, which 
still held together, though it looked rather shabby, in spite of incessant 
brushing and can^Fiil repairs, and the great hat fell over my nose, as of 
bid. 1 was quite conscious of these defects, and sought to hide them, 
but my efibrts only made my movements the more angular. Indeed, 1 
could not stand straight, for my waistcoat would have displayed its 
scanty proportions too plainly against my long meagre form. I felt 
painfully that 1 might be made a laughingstock, but for the moment 
the liappiness of appearing in front of the footlights stiiled every other 
thought : my heart beat thick as I stepped on. Then came one of the 
singers, who had a great deal to say in those days, and w'ho is now quite 
forgotten ; he took me by the band, and jeeringly congratulated me on 
^ my first appearance. 

“ Allow me,** he said, “to introduce you to the Danish public.” 

And he dragged me forward towards the lamps. His intention was 
to raise a laugh at the expense of my ungainly figure. I felt it, and the 
tears came into my eyes ; 1 tore myself away, and sorrowfully left the 
stage. But soon afterwards «DaIilen arranged a ballet, Armida,*’ in 
which a little part was given to me: I appeared as a demon. From the 
time of the performance of this ballet ^tes my acquaintance w^itb the 
wife of the poet. Professor Heiberg, now the highly honoured artiste of 
the Danish stage, who then, os a little girl, had a part in the piei^e. Our 
names were printed together on the biU. That was an epoch in ray life, 
when my name was for the first time printed : I thought to behol<li in it 
a nimbus of immortalitv. I could not refrain'^ from gazing at the printedl 
name, and took the ballet programme to bed with me in the eveniDgi 
lay awake at night with a light, and read my name over and over. 1| 
was quite happy. 

It was now the second year of my residence in Copenhagen. The 
sum of money that had been collected for me was exhausted, but I felt 
ashamed to acknowledge my destitute condition. I had removed to the 
house of a sea captain's widow, where I only had my lodging and coffee 
in the morning. Those were heavy dark days for me. The woman 
thought 1 went out to dine with various families, while I was sitting on 
a bench in the King’s Ghirden eating a small roll : only on rare occasions 
I ventured into one of cheaper eating-houses, and sat down at the 
most distant table. I waslieally very forlorn, but I did not feel the full 
weight of my position. Every person who addressed a friendly word to 
me 1 looked upon as h sincere friend. God was with me in my little 
room, and many an evening, when I had said my prayers, I could ask 
.Him with childish simplicity whether my lot would soon im^ve. I 
udoiA a kind of belief that the fortune of Kew Year's-day would endmw 
idy, ithe whole year. It was my highest aim to Obtain a part in a drama, 
mitw Year's-day came; the tmtre was closed, and only an old half- 
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blind porter Bat at the stage oatrane^ vhich was qxtite deserted ; \irit1t a 
beating heart 1 slipped past him^’ glided among the wings and scenes, 
and emerged upon tue empty stage. There I fell on my hnccs, but not 
a single verse could I think of to declaim, but I said my Our Father** 
aloud, and«tben went away, satisfied that inasmuch as I had spoken on 
the stage on Now Year’s-day, I should succeed in the course of the year 
in saying more from the same place — in fact, that a character would bo 
allotted to me. 

In the two years I had passed in Copenhagen I had not been out into 
the country. Only once I had gone into the Zoological Oardens, and 
had quite lost myself in the conteinplaition of the m>wd and bustle of 
life. In the third year I came for the first time, on a spring day, among 
the green trees : it was in the garden of Frodericksberg, the smriuier 
residence of Frederick VI. Suddenly 1 found myself standing bcueatfi 
the great budding beech trees : the sun shone through the.ii^xes» the 
ajrjs:a8 filled with fTsgx:auco*i^ the birds sang. I was quite overcome, 
shouted aloud, and threw my arms round one of the trees and kissed it., 

“ Is he road ?’* exclaimed one of the servants of the palace. 

I ran away terrified, and walked quietly and gravely back to the town. 

By this time my voice bad begun to recover its tone. The teacjher of 
the choir school heard it, offered me a place in the school, and declared 
his opinion that by singing in the chorus h should attain a greater ease 
and freedom of movement on the stage. Thus 1 went over from the 
dancing school to the singing school, and made my appearance in the 
chorus, sometimes as a shepherd, sometimes as n warrior. The theatre 
was my world : I had free entrance to the pit, and consequently it went 
badly with my Latin. I heard many people say that a knowledge of 
Latin was not necessary for singing in the chorus, and that one might 
^en become a great actor without it. 1 quite agreed with this opinion, 
^d several times excused myself from the Latin lessons in the evening, 
Somefimes with good cause, sometimes without. Guldbcrg heard of it, 
and for the first time in my life I received a heav}^ reproof, which I 
riohly deserved, but which crushed me terribly : I believe no tpak factor 
could have suffered more on hearing his sentence of death. 1 must have 
expressed my sufiferinga in my face, for he said, Don*t act ; ’* but it 
was not acting. I was now, to leave off learning Latin. 1 felt more 
than ever how much 1 depended on the kindness of others. At times I 
had dark heavy thoi^hts concerning my future, for 1 wat^ in want of 
the common necessaries of life, but generally I was fn completely care- 
less as a child. 

The widow and daughter of the celebrated Bknish statesman, Christian 
Colbjdrnsen, were the two first la^es of rank who took a hearty interest 
in me as a poor lad : they often mw me, and listened to me with sym- 
pathy. ICMame de Colbjoniaen lived during the summer at Bakkenfis, 
where the poet Bahbek and his interesting wife also resided. Bahbek 
never mke to me, but his friendly and lively My often chatted with 
me. I had begun to write anothmr tragedy, and read it to her; but at 
tibe very first soenes she criedmt, ' 
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** Whjf there are whole passages which you have copied fiN)m Oehlen- 
Bchl^er and Ingemann ! ** 

“ les, but they are so beautiful/’ I replied, in my. simplicity, and 
read on. 

One day, when I was going from her to Madame de Colbjomsen, she 
gave me a bunch of roses, and said, 

“ Will you take those to her ? it will certainly give her pleasure to 
receive them from the hand of a poet.” 

The words were spoken half in jest, bfit it was the first time that any 
one had used the expression poet ” in connection with my name : the • 
words thrilled through me, and the tears came into my eyes. I know 
that from this moment the real desire to write seized me ; before it had 
been j 3 »nly a pastime to £11 up tbe intervals of playing with my doll's 
theatre. 

At Bakkehiis lived also Professor Tliiele. In those days he was only 
a young student, but he had already edited the “ Danish Popular Stories,” 
and was the author of many pretty poems. lie was a man of feeling, 
enthusiasm, and sympathy. Quietly and attentively ho watched my 
mental develooment, and now we ore friends. He was one of the few 
who in those days told me the truth and spoke sensibly, when others 
amused themselves at my cost and appreciated only the comic aspect of 
my untutored condition." Tjiey had given me in sport the title of “ the 
little declaimer,” and I had gamed a kind of notonety in this character. 
People made ^ine of me, and I accepted every smile as a smile of ap- 

i >roval. One of my later friends has told me that he saw me by accident 
or the first time in those days. It was in the drawing-room of a rich 
merchant, where they had asked mo, in sport, to "recite one of my own 
poems ; and he told me 1 spoke with so much emotion, that ridicule was 
converted into sympathy. 

Every day 1 heard people say what a good thing it would he for me 
if 1 could study ; but nemody took a step to help me, and 1 found it 
difficult enough to get a living. Then it occurred to me that I would 
write a tragedy and submit it for approval to the direction of the 
Theatre Boyal, and with the money it would bring me in I would 
begin to study. While Guldberg had still been giving me lessons in 
Danisb, I had been writing a tragedy firom a German tale entitled 
“The Chapel in the Porest;” but this tras only looked upon as an 
exercise in composition, and Guldberg had positivdy forbidden my send- 
ing it into* the U^oatre, nor had I any idea of disoh^ing. 1 invented 
my own plot, and in a f^tnight my national tragedy was ready. It wm 
entitled ”The Buidits m^issenberg,” (the name of a little village in 
Eunen). Hardly a word in it was properly spelt; for I had ohtasied 
no help, as it was to be anonymous ; but one person was admitted into 
the secret — ^the young lady whom I had first met at Odense during the 
preparatory lessons for confirmation, the only person who had at Omt 
time been friendly and kind, to me. By her means I had obtabed an 
introduction to the Colbjdmsens, and firm them to the various familiea 
who had admitted me into their eirdea. This young lady paid for the 
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eopying of mj work in a legible fanny and took the neeewary eteps for 
bnuging it under the notice of the direction. In six weeks the xnanu* 
script was returned to me, declinedy with a letter which intimated that 
it was uselcns to send pieces whicby like the present one, betrayed a lack 
of all elementary education. 

It was at the end of the theatrical season of 1823 that 1 received a 
letter from the management of the theatre, dismissing mo from the 
ballet and chorus ; the letter added, that a continuance in this depart* 
ment could lead to nothing for me, but expressed a wish that my nume* 
rous firiends might do something for me, and procure me the education, 
without which the possession of talent was useless. I felt myself 
thrust out into the wide world, without help and without suppoct* I 
must write a piece for the theatre, and it must he accepted ; that was* 
the only course tliat remained for me. I accordingly wrote another 
tragedy'from a histprical talc called Alfsol.” I was delighted with the 
first part, and immediatelv betook myself therewith to the Danish 
translator of Shakespeare, the late Admiral Wullf, who good-naturedly 
heard me read it ; I afterwards received the greatest kindness from his 
family. I had also introduced myself to our celebrated philosopher 
Oersted ; and his house has romain^ to me to the present day a beloved 
home, to which mv heart has ^own fast, an^ in which I possess old and 
unchanging Inen^s. A noted orator, Provost Outfeldt, was then alive ; 
and he it was who expressed real admiration of my tragedy, which 
was now completed, and he sent it to the management of the theatre 
with a letter of jccommexjkdation. 1 wavored between hope and fesr. 
During the past summer I had suffered bitto want, but had never 
mentioned it : had 1 spoken, the many who sympathized with me would 
certainly have come to my assistance ; false shame kept me from saying 
how baoly things went with me; but 1 bad one consolation, for in that 
year 1 re^ Scott’s works for the first time. A new world opened before 
me ; I forgot evciything in its delight, and the lending library had the 
money d^tined to pay ibr my dinners. 

Then it was also that T first met one of the most remarlmbld men of 
Denmark; one who unites to the greatest efficiency in his ofiice, the 
^noblest imd best of hearts — a man to whom 1 look upon with confidenco 
in everything — in whom I have found a second father, and whose chil- 
/Iren have been brethren and sisters to me. 1 mean the Conference 
Councilor Collin. He was at that time director of thp Thetftre Boyal, 
and every one said what a good thing it would be if he could be got to 
inteirest nimself for me. Oersted or Chitfeld^poke to him about me, 
and thus it was that 1 went for the first time to a house that was after** 
wards to become so dear to me. l^ore the walls of CoMnbagen were 
enlarged this house lay outsit .the walls, and was usea as a oowtry 
residence ^ the Spanish Amboarador ; it now stands, a quaint timber 
buflding, in one of the principal streets'; an <)^-fashioned wooden 
balcohy leads to the entrance^ and • great tree waves its green branofaes 
oyer the conriyard and the ix>mted gables. It was to be as my father’s 
house to me; and who would not gladly linger over a description of 
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home ? 1 saw in Collin only a man of businea8« for his address iras 
brief and grave : I went away without hope of receiving any help from 
this quarter; and yet Collin was strongly interested in my welfare, and 
was working for my good — working silently, as he has wrought for the 
good of all during his active life. But in those days I did*not under- 
stand the indifference with which he seems to listen, while in reality his 
heart is bleeding for the w oes of tho sorrow’ful, and he is meditating 
how he shall best put in action the help that is sure to follow. My 
beloved play, for wliich many liad loaded me with praise, he mentioned 
in BO cursory a manner, that 1 was inclined to sec in him rather an 
enemy than a protector. But when a few days had elapsed, I was 
summ^oned before the directors of the theatre. Here Bahbek gave 
mo back * Alfsol,” as unfitted for the stage ; but, he added, there were 
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SO many grains of gold in the piece, that it was hoped if I studied 
earnestly, attended a school, and learned w hat w as necessary, 1 might 
some dav be able to produce works worthy to be acted on tfce Danish 
stage. In order to procure me this learning and to provide for my 
support, Collin had recommended me to King Frederick VI., who had 
granted ntfe a certain pension for soiqe years, and the directors of the 
public schools liad, through Collin^s recommendation, granted me 
tuition in the Latin school at Sl^lse, where, they told roe, a new and 
active rector had iust be^ appointed. I was almost struck dumb with 
astonishment : I huA never imagined that niy career would ever take 
this direction, and, indeed, I had now j\o clear idea of the coarse I was 
expected to follow. With the first mail coach I was to travel to Slagdse^ 
which lies twelve G|rman miles from Copenhagen. It was the place 
where the poets Ingemann and Btmgesen had been to school. I was to 
receive a quartorly sum from Colim, to vrham 1 was to look as my 
^ guanii.nn ; and he was to examine me as to my industry and progreas. 
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I now went for the second time and expressed my thanks to him ; and 
he said to mo in a kind and hearty manner, 

** Write to me frankly about everything you require, and let me know 
how you are getting on.” " 

Prom that day 1 gained a place in his heart. Ko father could have 
been more to me than lie was and is ; no one has rejoiced mon.' heartily 
in my subse'quent success and fortune ; none has more heartily sympa* 
thized ill my distresses; and 1 am proud of being able to say that one 
of the noblest men Denmark can boast feels for me as for his own child. 
His berK'fits were conferred without a word or a look that could have 
made them heavy to accept ; and this was not the cose with some to whom 
I had to pay roy*^ thanks at this turn in my fate. Several requested me to 
think of iny enormous good fortune, and to remember my poverty, and 
strictly enjoined the greatest diligence on my part ; but Collin’s words 
manifested the heartiness of a father, and he it was to whom 1 really 
owed everything. My departure was very suddenly decided on, ‘and I 
had an nflair of mjr own yet to settle ; ] bad, namely, spoken with an 
old acquaintance from Odense, who now managed a printing business 
for a widow, to have ** Alfsol” printed, that I might earn some money 
for myself. But before the printing could be put in hand, 1 was first 
to get together a certain number of subKcribera, and 1 hod not yet betMi 
able to jiroduce them ; the piece was in ike printing office, which was 
locked when 1 went to bring away my^ manuscript; but a few years 
afterwards the tragedy suddenly appeared in print, anonymously, without 
my knowledge and permission, and in its unrovised form. 

One beautiful day in autumn I left Copenhagen in the coach, to 
begin my school life in Slagelso; a young student, who had passed his 
first eiamination a month oeforc, and was now journeying to his home 
in Jutland, to show himself as a student and to visit his parents and 
friends, sat by me, and rejoiced aloud at the new life that now lay open 
before him. He assured me that he would be the uphappicst of men if 
he were in my place, and had to begin now to attend tnt- Latin school. 
But I travelled with good courage to the little town on the ^island of 
Seeland. My mother received a radiant letter from me : my only regret 
waa that my poor father and my old grandmother were not alive, to lienr 
that I w<ui going to be a pupil in the Latin school. 


m. 

Whxh I airiyed, late at night, in the ixm at Slagelse, 1 asked the 
hostess if there were anything remarkable to be seen in the town. 

" YeiL” she replied ; ” there ’s a new fire engine, dhd Pastor Bartholm’s 
library” 

And those were about all the curiosities of the place. A couple of 
hussar ofiElcers constituted the genteel society. dBvery one knew what 
was going on in every house, what scholar had advanced, and who had 
retrogra^d, and all sudi interesting particaUrs. A private theatre, 
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where the pupils of the Latin school and the servant girls had fi^ee 
admission to tne dress rehearsals^ formed the chief topic of conversation. 
The town was far from a wood, and still farther from the sea coast, but 
the chief high road ran through it, and the .post horn sounded from the 
rolling carriage. 

I was put to board in the house of a respectable widow of the better 
class, and had a little room looking out upon the garden and on the 
fields ; in the school my place was assi^ed me in the last class but one, 
among the little boys, for 1 knew nothing at alL 

I was really not unlike a wild bird shut up in a cage ; I had the best 
will in the world to learn, but went groping about, as if 1 had been thrown 
into the soa : on© wave followed anotner — ^grammar, geography, matho- 
matic^. \ felt overwhelmed by the flood, and terribly afraid tnat I should 
never be able to master all this. The rector, who took especial pleasure 
in ridiculing every one, made me no exception to his rule. To me he 
appeared us a divinity, whose every word was to be implicitly believed; 
and when' one day 1 answered his questions badly, and he called me 
stupid, 1 communicated the fact to Collin, and added that 1 feared I did 
not desorv^e what was done for me ; but he wrote a soothing answer. In 
some subjects 1 began to get good marks, and the teachers were heartily 
kind to me ; but although I was making progress, I lost confidence in 
myself more and more. S^iU, at one of the earliest examinations, 1 
obtained praise from the rector, and he wrote the commendation in my 
mark«booK. Quite happy at this, I went to spend a few dajra in Copen- 
hagen. Guldberg, who noticed the improvement in me, received me very 
kindly, and commended my zeal. His brother in Odenso gave me the 
means, in the following summer, to visit my native place, where I had 
not been since I had gone forth in search of adventures. I crossed the 
Belt and went on to Odense on foot. When 1 approached the town, and 
saw the lofty old church tower, my heart was softened and I burst into 
tears, for 1 deeply felt how Providence had watched over me. My 
mother was delighted to see me, the Iversen and Guldberg families 
received me kindly, and in the smaller streets 1 saw the people open the 
windows 'to look out after me, for all had heard how remarWbly fortu- 
nate 1 bod been ; but when one of the chief citizens who had built a 
high tower on his house took me up there,, and I looked out upon the 
town and the region around, and saw on the square below a few poor 
women from the hospital, who had known me from a child, pointing up 
at me, 1 fldt as ii^ 1 stood upon the very pinnacle of fortune. 

But ^yben 1 got back to olagelse, all nimbus and its very leinem- 
bronce vanished away. I jnay honeirtly say I was very induatriouSt and 
as soon as it was practicable 1 moved up into a higher class; but here 
1 felt the burden still greater, and my exertions did not seem to produce 
sufficient effect. Vtfapyjui evenin g when sleeu., threatened to overeome 
me. I washed mv hea a wateicC or^i^^ the Itttle 

' couJdr 

vbS^ !ne rector was > up hie hours of tiyfamg witli 

ironical phrases, nicknames, imd satire of not the happiest kuid. I ftlt 
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benumbed by fear when he entered; eonaequentljr, my abawem often 
expressed the reverse of what 1 meant, and mjr fright was more painful 
than ever. What was to become of me ? 

In a moment of despondency, 1 wrote a letter to the head assistant 
master, one of those who had been kindest to me. 1 said in this letter 
that 1 considc^d myself too dull a ^rson to be ever able to study, and 
asked his advice as to what course I should take ; for it seemed to me 
that the money spent for me in Cojienhagen was being thrown away. 
The excellent man strengthened me with gentle words, and wrote me a 
hearty comforting letter : he declared that the rector meant well towards 
me, but that his way was peculiar, that 1 was making all the progress 
that could be expected, and that 1 must not doubt my capabilities. He 
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told me that he himself had begun his studies as a peasant lad of three 
and twenty, consequently older than I ; that my misfortunq was, that 
I required a course different from that followed by the other pupils — a 
thing not to he done in a school ; and that really 1 was pushing forward, 
and stood well with masters and felJow-pupils. 

Every Sunday we went to church, wnere we had to hear a very old 
clergyman preach. lAj companions employed themselves, during his 
seraion, in getting by heart their lessons in histoiVand mathematics; 

u^ to kam my lesson in religion, and thought this a less sinful pro- 
ceeding. The drm rehearsals in the private theatre were points of light 
in my school life ; they took place in a back building where one could 
hear the cows lowing ; ^ outdoor scene was a repr^ntatiqa of the 
market-place of the town ; and this gave the whole affair an air of home, 
&r the people liked to see their own houses painted on the canvas. 

OnSaturdwaftentoon it'was my delight to gd out to the Antvorskov 
Castle, whidi had once been a convent, and was then in mins. Iwatdied 
the digging out of the old ruined ceEsrs with as much interest os if the 
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place had been a Pompeii. Often too, I wandered out to the cross of 
^t. Aruleni^ou one of the hills near Slagelse. This cross is a relic of the 
Catholic days of Denmark. St. Anders was a priest in Slagelse, and 
journeyed to the Holy Land; on the day of his aeparture for home, ha 
sta^vd too long, ])rayiiig on the shore, and the ship sailed away without 
him. Ho T;as walking along the shore in mournful mood, when a man 
came riding along, ami took the holy man behind him on his ass. St, 
Anders iiiiinodiatciy fell into a deep sleep, and when he awoke he heard 
the bells of Slugelse chiming. He was lying on the “ Hvilehbi *’ (hill of 
rest), on which the cross now etaiids: he bad got home a year and a day 
before the shi[) which had sailed away without him, for an angel had 
carried him Iiomc. 1 got to love the legend and the place of which it 
was toM ; from here 1 could see the ocean and Puuen ; here I could 
live in my fancies, while at home the feeling of duty bound me to my 
books. 

But T was happiest of all wbo.n I could ^o in summer, while the forest 
was green, to the town of Sorde, which lies in the midst of the forest, 
Burrouinled by lakes. Here is an academy founded by the poet Hoi berg, 
find everything spoke of the monastic solitude. 1 paid a visit to the poet 
Ingemaim, who had married a short time before, and was established 
*)ero as a teacher; already in Copenhagen he had been kind to me, and 
Mm his reception of me was heartier than ever. His life appeared to 
ino lik(^ a beautiful fairy tale. Flowers and vine leaves wreathed the 
windows of his house, and the rooms wTre ornamented with portraits of 
distinguished poets, and other pictures. Wo wTut sailing on the lake, 
with an abelian harp fixed to the mast of our boat. Ingemann had a 
wonderful gift of narration, and his amiable wife treated me as an elder 
sister might have done. How I loved these people ! Our friendship has 
incref^ed with years, and since that time I have been almost every year a 
^ jflcoine guest Hiere, and have felt that there are people in whose com- 
" ^anv one seems to grow' better, the darkness of life vanishes, and the 
(boib world seems bathed in sunshine. 

ATmong the pupils of the academy were two who could make verses: 
they heard' that I was given to the same pursuit; and cultivated my ac- 
quaintance. One of them was Petit, who afterwards translated some of 
my books, not very accurately, but with the best intention ; the other, 
Carl Bagger, one oi the most gifted of Danish literati^ but one whose 
works have been harshly judged. His poems are full of life and origi- 
nality, and his “Life of my Brother*’ is a genial book, in criticisiiig 
whicn our Danish monthly literaiy periodieid has evinced a great iStek 
of judgment. These two youths were very difierent from me; life 
seemed to gallop through their veins, while I was soft and childish. 

So far as my behaviour was concerned, I always received the character 
“ remarkably good,” in my mark-book ; once, however, it happened that 
“ very good ” was substituted ; and so childishly anxious was I, that I 
WTote to Collin on the a^ibjeet, assuring him most earnestly that it was 
not by my fault that I was marked “ very good.” 

^ JTho rector had grown tired of hia residence in Slagdae* He applied 
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for a similar position in the Latin school at Helsing^r, and his apnlica^ 
tion was successfuh He informed me of this, and kindly added tnat I 
might write to Collin and ask permission to ae^mpany him. 1 might 
lire in hie house, and go immediately and join his family there ; by this 
means 1 might become a stuilent in a year and a half, which could not 
be achieved if 1 staved behind ; he would give me some private lessons 
in listin and Greek. On this occasion he wrote himself to Collin. 
.This letter, which was shown to me at a later period, contained the 
greatest praise of my industry, my progress, and my good abilities, 
which latter I thought he had entirely denied, and the want of which 1 
BO deeply deplored. 1 had no idea that he judged me so favourably ; 
the consciousness of this would have strengtheued and encouraged me, 
while I felt quite depressed by the continual blame 1 iucurrejil. 
permission was given as a matter of course, and 1 became an inmate of 
the rector’s house. Unfortunately, it proved an unhappy house for me. 

1 accompanied the rector to Helsingdr, one of the most beautiful 
points of Denmark, close to the Oeresund, wduch is here not quite a 
mile broad, and appears like a broad river rolling between Sweden and 
Denmark. The ships of all nations sail past by hundreds every day; 
in winter the ice spreads its broad bridge between thje countries ; and 
when the icy covering breaks up in spring it looks likb a moving 
glacier. Nature here produced a strong eficct uj)on me, but Ixould 
only look up at it by stealth. When scnool-tiine was over, the house 
door was generally locked ; I was obliged to remain in the close school- 
room and learn my Latin, or to jilay with the children, or to sit in m^ 
little bed-room, and never went out to see anybody. My life in this 
house continually rises before me in the darkest dreams of my recollec- 
tion. 1 was ready to succumb, and my prayer to God every evening was 
that He would deign to take this cup from me, and give me the rest of 
the grave. 1 had not a particle of confidence in myself; 1 never men- 
tioned in my letters how hard it went with me ; and when the rector 
made a jest of me, and mocked at my feelings, 1 cbmplained of no one 
but myself, for I felt sure they vrould say in Copenhagen, 

He does not like to do anything ; the fantastical being cannot re- 
concile himself to the realities of life.” 

1 am told that my letters to Collin at this period betrayed an anguish 
of spirit that moved him deeply. My low spirits were attributed to 
causes within mvself, and not to outward influences. In reality my 
disposition was elastic and singularly impressionable^ to cvCry gleam of 
BunVivne ; but only on the few holidays in the year, when 1 c^uld-go to 
Cmienhagen, did a gleam of this kinef crossly path. 

What a transition it was, when I passed in a few days from the 
Tector^B room into a house in Copenhagen, where 1 found all the ele- 
grace, cleanliness, and comfort of society ! The house in question was 
that of Admiral Wuiff, whose lady showed me motherly kindness, and 
whose children came to meet me with hearty affgetion. They lived in a 
compartment of the Amalienberg Palace, and gave me a room looldiig 
out upon the square. 1 well remember the first evening here ^ Aladdin’s 
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words were in my mind, where he is replanted as looking down from 
bds rich palace upon the square, and saying, ** Here 1 walked as a poor 
boy ! ’* And my soul was lilled with thankfulness. 

During the whole time of niy residence at Slagelse I had not written 
more than four or five poems ; two of them, The Soul,*’ and “ To my 
Mother,” are printed in my collected works. During my stay at Hef- 
singor only a single poem was written, The Dying ChUd,” which was 
afterwards the best approved and the most wide^ circulated of all my 
attempts in verse. 1 read it to my acquaintances m Copenhagen, and 
excited some attention ; but many only noticed my Fiinen pronunciation, 
which suppresses the letter d wherever it occurs. Some few praised me, 
but from the majority I received a lecture on modesty ana a caution 
against thinking too much oi' myself — I, who had not the slightest con- 
fidence in my own powers ! In WulflTs house I met many tolefited men, 
and among all, I bowed in spirit with the greatest reverenc(3 to one — 
it was to the poet Adam Oehlenschlager. His praise sounded from 
every mouth around me, and 1 looked up to him with pious trust. How 
happy was 1 when one evening, in a great illuminated hall, where, pain- 
fully conscious of my shabby clothes, 1 had concealed myself among 
the curtains, ho came up to me, and gave me his hand ! 1 could have 
dropped on my knees before him. I saw Weyae again, and heard him 
play %n impromptu on the piano ; Wulff read parts of his .translation of 
Byron, ana Oehlenschliiger’s young daughter Charlotte astonished mo 
by her bright youthful spirits. 

When, mter a residence of a few days, 1 went back from this house 
to the rector’s, I felt the difference very deeply. The rector himself 
had just returned from Copenhagen, and had heard that 1 had recited a 
poem of my oWu composition ; he looked at me with a piercing glance, 
and desirea me to bring him the poem, adding, that he would forgive me 
if he found a spark of poetry in it. Trembling, I brought ** The Dying 
Child.” He read it, pronounced it to be sentimental tmh, and poured 
forth ail his anger upon me. If this had been done under the impres- 
sion that 1 wasted my time habitually in writing verses, or that mine 
was a chorheter that inquired repression, the intention would have been 
good ; but he had no reason to Delieve that either was the case. From 
that ^y my position became more unhappy than ever, and my mental 
Bufferings were so severe that 1 nearly succumbed beneath them : thoee 
were the darkest, the moat unhappy days of my life. At last one of the 
teachers, who was going to Copenhagen, told Collin how badly thiim 
went with me; whereupon the lattw at once removed me mm the 
rector’s house and from the school. When in taking leave of him I 
thanked him for the good he had done me, the passiohate man cursed 
me, and an^y declared that I should never become a stndent, that my 
verses would moulder in the bookseller’s warehonoe, and that 1 should 
end my days in a lunatic asylum. 1 quitted him in a state of despair* 
Severu years afterwardi^ when my works were read, and the “ Improvi- 
satore ’’had appeared, 1 met him in Copenhagen: he hdd out his hand 
tome in recondition, and said that heida^e a mistake and treated 
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me on a wrong pla?i, but that now I could afford to let him sail on hia , 
own line. Those heavy dark hoora were not without their consequent 
blessix^ in my later life. 

A young man, afterwards very favourably known in Denmark for hia 
seal for Northern legendary lore and history, now became my tutor. 1 
hired a small garret, which 1 have descrited i|i the Fiddler,” and 
another little work of mine tells how often the moon looked in to visit 
me there. 1 had a certain sum allowed me for my support, and as I 
must henceforth pay for the instruction 1 received, it was hocessary to 
economise in some way. Several families gave me a place at their table 
on certain days, so that the week days were filled up. I became a kind 
of pensioner, like many another, poor student in Copenhagen at the 
present day ; and the variety thus introduced into my life, and the in^ 
^ht I obmned into the private life of mamr families, was not without 
iM influence on me. I studied industriously. In certain d^paHments 
I had already distinguished myself at Helaingor, especially in mathe- 
matics ; in those branches I was therefore left to itself, and all efforts 
were directed to pushing me on in Latin and Greek ; but my exceUent 
tutor also found that much was to be done in a department in which 1 
did not think myself d^cient, namely, in religious insimetienL He 
kqpt strictly to the words of the Bible. ^ 1 knew these, for, from my 
firrt entrance into the school, I had carefully remembered aU that was 
taught and said of the BooL I understood it with the idea that God 
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is Love, and could oot comprehend H’hat was in contradiction to this, 
like the idea of a burning hell, where tlie fire endures for ever. Free 
from the terrorism and repression of the school benches, 1 spoke out 
my doubts with natural frankness ; my master, one. of the noblest and 
moat amiable of men, but who held fast to the letter, often became 

S uite anxious about me : we argued together, Avliile the game bright 
ame burned in the liearts of both. It was good for mo that I fell into 
the hands of this una))oiled gifted man, whose nature was in some 
resnecis as peculiar as my own. 

A fault of mijio that showed itself very openly was a tendency, not to 
scoff, but to play witli my best feelings, and to look upon intellect na 
tbo most valuable thing in the world. The rector had misunderstood 
my soft' dfmionstralive nature, and iny habit of expres.sing emotion had 
been turned into ridicule and repressed; and the change this system 
wrought in me showed itself now that I w’as left free to pursue my own 
path. I did not exactly go from extreme timidity to boisterous j^hilarity, 
but I M'caried my.self with useless striving to appear something that I 
was not. J jested at feeling, and thought I had rid myself of it alto- 
gether, and yet I could ho unhanpy all day if I encountered a sour face 
where I had e.xpecicd to find a friendly one. To the poems that I had 
written with tears, I now gave ridiculous titles or comic burdens. One 
I called The Complaint of the Young Cat,” another “ The Sick Poet.” 
The few poems I wrote at that time were all of a humorous kind. A 
oomplote change had taken place in me : the st unted slirub had been 
transplanted, and now began to send forth new shoots. 

Wulft‘*B eldest daughter, a lively genial girl, understood and even 
encouraged the humour which appeared in my scattered poems. She 
possessed iny entire coufidenee, protected mo like a good sister, and made 
a deep impression on me by awakening my sense of the comic. 

At this period also a new' stream began to run its course through 
Danish literature. The people began to take interest in what was 
written, though politics played no part in it. 

Ifciberg, .who had gained for himself the name of a true poet by his 
charming works ** Psyche ” and ” Walter the Potter,” had introduced 
vaudeville to the Danish stage : it was Danish vaudeville, blood of our 
blood, and accordingly was received with acclamation, and almost drove 
awa? everything else* Thalia held carnival on the Danish stage, and 
Ueiberg was her prime minister. 1 made his acquaintance at Oer8ted*8 ; 
an eloquent man, ihid*the hero of the day, he interested me in the 
highest decree. He entered genially into conversation with me, and I 
went to cful upon him. He considered my humorous poems worthy of 
a place in his capital weekly periodical, the “ Flying Post.” A abort 
time before 1 had succe'eded with difficulty in getting my poem, “ The 
Dying Child,” printed in s newspaper. No publnfaer of a journal, 
though many of them accepted the moat miseralue trash, would venture 
to print a work written* by a man who went to school The poem of 
mine which has become the most popular was accepted with an apology ; 
Qfiberg saw it, and accorded it an nonourable place. Two humorous 
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poems of zoine made their debit in his pogM under the signature H. I 
remember well the evening when the “ Flying Post appeared with my 
first verses in it. 1 was in a house where they wished me well, but 
looked UDon my poetic talent as something very insignificant, and found 
some fault in every line 1 wrote. The master of the house came in with 
the ** Flying Post” in his hand. 

Here are two capital poems. They must be Heiberg’s : none but ho 
could have written them.” 

And my poems were read out amid universal approval. The daughter 
of the house, who had been admitted to my secret, called out in the joy 
of her heart that the pieces were mine, and the admirers were silent and 
looked annoyed. That pained me deeply. One of our secondary literati^ 
but a man of rank, who had a good house, one day gave a ploco at 
his table. He mentioned that a new annual was to appear with the new 
year, and that he had been applied to for a contribution. I happened 
to say that the only little poem I possessed at the moment was to 
appear in this work at the request of the editor. 

“Then it appears that people of all and every sort are to contributo 
to this book! ” said my host, angrily. Well, then, he' can do without 
me; and 1 hardly think 1 shall give him anything.” 

*My tutor lived at some distance from mv lodging. 1 went to him 
twice a day. On my way to him my whple thoughts were taken up with 
my tasks; on mv way home 1 breathed more freely, and all sorts of 
strange visions ot poetry chased each other through my brain, but not 
one of them was transferred to paper. Only five or six humorous 
pieces were thrown off in the course of the year ; and these disturbed 
me less when they were once quietly on the paper, than when they were * 
wandering through my head. 

In September, 1828, 1 became a student, and when the examination 
was over, the thousands of thoughts and ideas which bad pursued rao 
on my way to my tutor’s fiew out into the world like a swarm of bees in 
my fitrst work, ” A Foot Journey to Amak,” a humorous book, wliich 
fully expressed my state of mind at the time, especially my propeusitj 
to turn everything into a jest, and with tears in my eyes to make sport 
of my feelings. It was a fantastic bit of coloured patchwork. As no * 
bookroller had the courage to publish the little book, I ventured it at 
my own risk, and in a few days after it hod appeared it was out of print. 
The bookseller Beitzel bought the second edition of me, and afterwards 
published a third ; the book was also reprinted in^weddn. Evei^ one 
read my book, and 1 heard nothing but approval ; morapy^ 1 was 
a studen^ and had thus attained my highest wish. I was giddy with 
joy, and in this state of feeling wrote my first dramatic work, a little 
piece in rhymed verse, entitled The Courtship t>n St. Nicholas' Steeple $ 
or. What does the Pit say P ” 

The piece was a mistake, inasmuch as it satirized something that no 
lonm exists among us, namdy, the drama oi chivalry ; it also made a 
littb inn of Ihe prevailing enthusiasm for vaudevilU. The following 
is a sketch of the plot: 
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The watchmoa on St. Nicholas’ tower, who always spoke in the 
character of a castled knight, wanted to marry his daughter to the 
keeper of a. neighbouring church tower; but she was in lore with a 
young tailor, who had just made a pilgrimage to Eulenspielzel’s grave, 
and returned to find the punch-bowl already full, and the cons^t about 
to be given. The loving pair took refuge in the tailor’s house of call, 
where dance and merriment reigned; but the watchman" carried off 
his daughter, who thereupon went mad, and declared she would never 
become sane until her tailor was given to her. The old watchman 
concluded that Destiny should decide the matter ; but where was Des- 
tiny to be found P Then suddenly the idea occurs to him that the public 
is the Pythin- he seeks. The public must decide whether she is to 
marry the ti^ilor or the keeper. Then it was decided that an appeal 
should be made to the youngest poet, that he miglit produce the story 
as a vautieviUry that style being so greatly in favour just now ; and when 
the vaudeville came to bo put on the stage, if the public whistled or 
hissed, such manifestation was not to be taken os a sign that the young 
author's work had failed, but simply os the voice of Destiny, saying, 
*‘She is to be married to the keeper.” If, on the other hand, the 
vaudeville was a[)j3lauded, it would mean, She is to marry the tailor.” 
“This spe e<di,” the father observed, “ must be spoken in prose, tbat 
the public might understand jt.” And now each of the characters 
fancied himself on the stage, where in a concluding eong the lovers 
begged for the audience to applaud, while the keeper entreated them 
to whistle, or at least to hiss. 

My fellow-students welcomed the piece with acclamation. They were 
proud of me : I was the second of their comrades who had brought a 
piece upon the Danish stage in this year; for Amesen, who was a 
student with me, had written “ The Intrigue in the Popular Theatre,” 
a vaudeville that long retained its place in the repertoire. Wo were the 
two young authors of the October examination, two of the sixteen 

S iets whom this scholikstic year ha^ produced, and who were j6cularly 
vided into the twelve greater and the four less. 

A happy zhan was I now : I had poetic courage and youthful spirits ; 
all houses began to be open to me, and I flew from circle to circle. Still 
I studied valiantly, and accordingly passed 'successfully in September, 
1829, tlurough my Eammen Fhihlogieum et Philoeophicumy imd was 
enabled to publish my first collecti^ of poems, which found a cordial 
welcome. And now ibe eitn shone oright upon my path in life. 

IV. 

As yet 1 had seen but a small part of my native eoontrv ; to wit, a 
few places in Fiinen and Seeland, and the cbalkv hills of itoeo, one of 
the most beautiful TOints^f our scenery. The beech forCst hangs l&e 
a wreath over the white dialky rocks, from which the bdidder gases ftr 
out across the Baltic. In the summer of 1690 1 wished to devote a 
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portion of my first gsuns to the purpose of visiting Jutland, , and 

becoming better acquamtea with my native Funen. 1 had no idea 
what aerioua consequenoea this summer excursion would bring, or what 
a transition was to take place in my inner life. 

Jutland; stretching out between the North Sea and the Baltic till it 
ends in the drifting sands by the reef at Skjagen, possesses a peculiar 
character: toVards the Baltic it presents great forests and hills; towards 
the North Sea mountains and loose sand ; a magnificent lonely aspect ; 
and between these two opposite aspects of nature stretches the brown 
heath with its wandering ppsies, its acreaming birds, its quiet loneliness. 
The Danish poet Steen-Blicher has portrayed it in his novels. This was 
the first strange aspect of nature that I had beheld, and it consequently 
made a deep impression upon me. In the towns where my J^emtrian 
Journey” and my humorous poems were knoihi, I was well received. 
Piinen opened its country life for me, and not far from my birthplace. 
Odense, I passed several "weeks as a welcome guest at the villa' good 
old Iversen. Poems now shot forth quickly on the paper^ but the 
humorous ones became fewer and fewer. The feeling at which I had 
often jested now vrialied to revenge itself on me. On my journey I 
came to stay in a rich house in one of our smaller towns. Here a new 
world opened before rne, a great w^orld, though it could be contained in 
the four lines 1 then wrote : • 

“ Two soft brown oyea mine ryen did wh*. ; 

Homf!, fortune. Iwppinm lay thinro for no ; 

With the i»eaco of a child, via a npiht lo blab. 

And the memory will haunt mo until 1 die.’* 

New plans of life arose within me. I determined to give im writing 
verses, for to what could that lead? 1 would study and become a 
clerg^'man. I had but one thought, and that was of her ; but it was 
self-delusion: she loved another, and she married him. Many years 
afterwards 1 understood and felt that here also ail^was for the best for 
her and for me. Probably she had no idea bow deep my feeling viras 
towards her, and knew not the efiect it produced on me. She became 
a good man’s excellent wife, and afterwards a happy mother. God’s 
blessing be upon her ! 

Till now the element of parody had been the strongest in my writings. 
Sevei^ of my friends disapproved of this, and declared that my activity 
in this direction could leaa to nothing good. Critics took up this line 
of argument just now, when a deeper feeling had iquite efiaced from 
my mind the i^t that was attacked. A new collection of poetn8»J^¥%hcieB 
and Sketches,” whidh appeared vrith the new year, manifesto plainly 
miough what it vras that ojqiresBed my heart. A paraphrase of the 
leeliogs of my own breast appeared in a terious vauSeville 1 wrote, entitled 
** Parting and Meetiiw,” with the one difference, that the love was here 
iwpreseideidasinutiiaL The piece was performed in the theatre five years 
afteswards. • 

Antoi^ the friends 1 possessed at Copenhagan in those days, was 
Orla Lwnwnn, who aftenrsrds, in the politiciu life of Denmami rose 
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higher than any one in the favour of the people. Full of active life, 
eloquent and bold, he attracted me strongly by his character. The 
German language was much cultivated in his father's house ; Heine's 
poems had been received there, and young Orla was enchanted with 
them. He lived in the country in the neighbourhood of the castle of 
Frederieksberg ; 1 went out there to see him, and be came out rejoicing 
to meet me, repeating one of Heine's pieces, **Thalatta, QLlialatta, thou 
endless sea." Heading Heine together, the afternoon and the evening 
slipped away ; I had to stay there the night. But on this day I had 
made acquaintance with a poet who seemed to me to be singing out of 
my very soul. He displaced Hoffman, who, as the Pedestrian Journey ** 
shows, had hitherto made the deepest impression upon me. In my young 
days only three authors seem to have mingled W'itn my very blood ; they 
were Sir Walter Scott, Hoffman, and Heine. 

1 fell more and more into a morbid frame of mind, and felt a desire 
to seek out the mournful in life, and to linger over its mournful aspects* 

1 became over-senHitivc, and remembered the blame, not the praise, that 
was given ino. My late schooling, during which I was forced forward 
too rapidly, and my desire to appear as an author directly I became a 
student, explain the fact that my first book, the ‘‘ Pedestrian Journey, 
was not free from grammatical errors. I might have paid some one to 
correct the proof sheets for me, a kind of work that was new to me, and 
then 1 should have escaped censure in this respect. These faults were 
now jeered at, and the critics lingered over thorn while they hardly men- 
tioned the better part. 1 know people w ho only read my poems to find 
out the faults. For instance, the number of times 1 liad used the word 
beautiful," or a similar epithet, was carefully noted. A gentleman, 
now a clergyman, who at that time wrote vaudevilles and critical articles, 
had the bad taste, in a company where I was present, to go through 
some of my poems in this spirit, until a little girl of six years, who 
bad listeium with astonishment to his depreciation of it all, took the 
book, and pointed to the word '‘and" with the remark, **But here's 
a little wora against which you have not yet said anything." He felt 
the truth of the child's words, and kissed the little maid with a blush V 
on his face. ^ . v 

I suffered much in this state of things ; but being still somewhift ' 
subdued from the effect of roy school life, 1 took everything without 
reply. 1 w^as too soft, too unpardonably good natured. Every one knew 
that this was my way, and some became almost cruel on the strength 
of it.* wanted to teach me ; nearly all declared that I was being 
spoiled by praise, and that therefore thev were anxious to tell me the 
truth ; accordingly, I heard nothing spoken of but my faults, my real 
and alleged weaknesseis. At times, indeed, the spirit of opposition was 
kindled within me, and then I declared that I would yet to a poet who 
should be honour^. But any word of this kind was at once caught 
up as the manifestationkof unbearable vanity on my part, and was £K- 
gently repeated as such from house to house. I was a good fallow, so 
genem verdict said^ but one of the most conceited people in the 
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world ; and this opinion was lidd of me at a time when I was often 
ready to despair or tnr own abiiity, and frequently t})oiight» as in the 
darkest days of my school-time, tlmt the idea of my talent was all self, 
delusion. I was ready to hold this belief myself, but to hear it uttered 
in hard and scornful words by others was more than I could always 
bear, and if at any time I gave vent to a proud, unconsidered word, tliis 
was turned into a scourge wherewith 1 might be chastised. But when 
used by t hose we love, sucb scourges bei^ome whips of scorpions. 

Collin aecordmgly gave it as his opinion that 1 should undertake a 
little journey, for instance, to Northern Gcjrmany, to recreate myselt 
and gain new ideas. In the soring of 1831 1 left llenroark for the first 
time. I saw Lubeek and Hamburg ; everything w'as new and surprising 
to me. 1 saw the first mountains, the Harz ; the world seemed «ii)rt‘ad- 
ing and widening marvellously around me ; tny good humour cuiuie back 
to me like abird of passage, but care is like a flock of sparrows remain- 
ing behind to hat(;h a brood in the nest of the bird of passage^ and 1 
did not yet feel quiU} strengthened. 

In Dresden I made the acquaintance of Tiock ; Ingeniann bad given 
me a letter to him j and one evening I heard him read a play of Shake- 
speare's. At mv departure he wished me success as a poet, and embraced 
me heartily, l^bis made a very deep impression upon me: 1 shall never 
forget the expression in his eyes. 1 it'Q; him with tears, and prayed 
earnestly to God for strength to tread the path ray soul longed to follow 
— for strength to express what I felt in my heart ; and 1 prayed that 
when 1 should see TiiH.4 again, 1 might be known and valued by him. 

Not till many years afterwards, when ray later writings had been 
translated and appreciated in Germany, did we meet again. Tlien I 
felt the warm pressure of the hand of him w ho had given mo the initia- 
tory kiss in my second fatherland, lii Berlin a letter of Oersteirs pro- 
cured me the acquaintance of Chamisso. The grave man with tfia 
flowing locks and the honest eyes opened the door^to me himself, lie 
read the letter 1 brought, and I know not how it w'as, but we seemed 
to understand each other at once. 1 felt full confidence in him, and 
could speak freely to hhn, though in bad German. Chamisso, however, 
understood Danish. 1 submitted my poems to him, and he w as the first , 
who translated some of them into German, and thus introduced them ^ 
into Germany. In the “Morgenblatt” he spoke of me in the follow ing 
generous : ‘‘ Gifted with wit, humour, and popular naivete^ Ander- > 
■en has moreover at his command notes that awaken ddei>er echoes. 
B^cialiy he shows the ability to create little pictures and laiidbl*a[)es 
by a few light but graphic touches. These, pictures are, however, oi$en/ 
too local in their nature to appeal to men not born in the poet^ father- ’ 
land. Perhaps those parts ot his works that c^uld be translated, or 
that have been translated, are least calculated to give a pietur(» of him;' ' 
Chamisso became my friend for life, and the pleasure he in the 
success of my later works is manifest in the letter to me that have been 
{tinted in the coUected edition, of hts works. 

The Uttla voyage to Germany had a great influence upon me, and my 
,, coc 
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friends in Copenhagen admitted the fact. The impreasiaiia of my jour- 
n^ were at once written doa'^n by me, and' published under the title, 
“ Shadows of But even if 1 had really improved, ^e old petty 

tendency still remained at home, to find out my faults and to educate 
me, and I was weak enougli to bear this from people who had no right 
to assume such a position towards me. 1 seldom jested at the precepts 
I received, and if 1 allowed myself to do bo, this conduct* of mine was 
ascribed to my bound kiss vanity, and my friends declared that 1 would 
not listen to the advice of sensible people. Oue of these educationists 
once asked me if I wrote iround ’* with a small h.* It appears ho had 
found a clerical error of tin's kind in my last book. 1 replied, laughing, 
Tliat I had been speaking of a small hound.’* My readers will say that 
these w.ere petty grievances ; but continual dropping wall wear a hole in 
a atone. I allude to the matter here, because I fV*ei constrained to pro- 
test against the nceusation of vanity, which was brought against me 
when DO other fault could be found with my private life, and which I 
still occasionally encounter, like an old coin that has almost passed out 
of circulation. 

From the end of the year 1S28 till the beginning of 1839 I was com- 
pelled to support myself solely by my writings. Denmark is a small 
country,* In those days very few "books went to Sweden and Norway, 
and thus my emolument could not be great. I found it difficult to pay 
my way ; doubly difficult, because 1 was obliged to suit my dress in 
some measure to the circle in which I was received. To continue pro- 
ducing and producing was ruinous, indeed imfH\*».Hible ; accordingly I 
translated a couple of pieces for the theatre, ‘‘ La Quarantaine ” and 
“ La lieino de JSeizo Aus and as at that time a young composer named 
.Hartmann, a grandson of him who composed the Danish national song, 
“ King Cliristian stood by the lofty mast,” wished to have a text for an 
opera, 1 dtH'lared myself ready to furnish one. Through HoflTman's 
ivrittngs I had become acquainted wnth Gozzi’s mask comedies. 1 read 
** II Corvo,” considered it a capital subject, and in a few weeks had 
completed my libretto^ “ The Eaven.” To the ears of my countrymen 
it will seem strange that it was I who rt*com mended Hartmann, and 
who pledged myself in ray letter to the directors of the theatre for the 
fact that he was a man of talent, who could furnish something good ; 
for now he takes rank as the first among our living Danish composers. 
For Bredal, another young composer, 1 prepared a text from Sir Walter 
Scott^B “ Bride of Lammermoor.” Both works were produced on the 
stage^ but,! was subjected to very harsh criticism as one who had spoiled 
the works of foreign authors^: it seemed to be forgotten that 1 had ever 
had any good in me, and I w*a8 declared to be a man wholly destitute of 
ahilit\^ The composer Weyse, on the other hand, of whom I have 
alreaay spoken as my first benefactor, was eom])letely satisfied with my 
treatment of the subject. He told me that he had long wished to 
compose an opera on subject of Sir Walter Scott’s ^ Kenilwortii,” 

* la Dsubib. at in Qermaii. subtlantlTv lit* a cai^tal Initial lefclsr 
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mA asked me to work with him in the production of a book. I did not 
imagiDe that 1 should be entirely outlawed by the critics ibr ibis. I 
required money for my expenses, and this was another ^reason for under* 
taking the task ; moreover, 1 felt gratified at the idea of working arith 
Weyse, the most celebrated of our composers. 1 was glad that he, who. 
had first spoken on my behalf at Siboni’s housrf, was ready to enter into 
more intimafe relations with me. But I had scarcely half finished the 
libretiOy when I began to hear myself blamed for making use of a well- 
known romance. I wished to retire from the tiisk, but Weyse encou- 
raged me, and dissuaded me from drawing back. Atiberwards, when 1 
was going abroad, before he had fitii.shed the music, I left my fate, so far 
as the book was concerned, entirely in his hands. Accordingly ho inter- 
TOlatcd whole stanzas, and the al iered Jinalc is entirely his. lt«wa»a pecu- 
liarity with this strange man lo like no work*that ended mournfully; 
therefore Ainy jt<»b8art was to be made happy wn'th Leicester, and Eliza- 
beth to abandon tlie Earl and sing the air, iVoud England, I ani Ihine.*’ 
At first I protestt^d against this, l)ut afterwards yielded, for the piece 
was written for Weyac. It was brought upon the stage, but only the 
songs have been printed. Then followed anonymous attacks upon me, 
<*oarse letters scut to mo by the prwt, whose concealed writers jeered 
and abused me. However, in the same year i produced another volume 
of poems, entitled ‘‘The Twelve Months 4 >f the Year.*’ This book baa 
afterwards been considered as couiaiuing some of my best lyrical pieces, 
but at the time of its appearance it was a failure. 

In those days a certain monthly periodical of literature, now defunct, 
was in full bloom : at its first appearance it numbered many eminent 
men among its contributors; but it lacked men who could efficiently 
express themselves on jcsthetic subjects. Unfortunately, every one 
considered himself competent to express an opinion on matters of that 
kind; but a man may write most efficiently on medicine, or on the 
science of education, and may have made himself name, and yet be a 
tyro in poetry. And the proof was shown in this ease. Gradually the 
^itor found it moro and more difficult to get a critic lor poetical works, 
but the man who always showed himself most zealously ready, in speech 
and writing, to .step into the arena of criticism, was the historian and 
atate councillor Molbeck, who has played so prominent a part as a 
Danish critic that I must be allowed to (jescribe him more closely. He 
ia a painstaking collector, writes Danish very correctly, anc| his Danish 
Dictionary is a very meritorious work, whatever its faults may be^; but 
as a poetical critic ho is one-sided and partial even to faoatieuny. * *Un- 
ibrtunately he belongs to that class of scientific men who have only one- 
sixty-fourth of poetry in their composition, and these are the worst 
4eBth6|ic judges ; and by his censures on Ingemahn’s romances he ha:; 
shown how incapable he is of appreciating the works he criticifles. He 
has himself produced a volume of poems of a mediocre kind, ** A P 4 I- 
mmage through Denmark,” written in a weak^ florid style, and ‘‘A 
Jonrney through Germany, France, and Italy,” in which the informa- 
tion seems to m derived not from experience but from books'. He was 

r cc 2 
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Bitting in his study, or in the royal library, in which he holds an office, 
when suddenly he was made director of the theatre and censor of the 
works offered for acceptance there. He was in bad health, prejudiced, 
and ill humoured. The consequence may be imagined. Of mj first 
poems he spoke very favourably; but soon my star waned* before a 
rising orb — that of a young lyric poet, Paludan Muller ; find as he no 
longer loved me. he hated mo, and that is the whole truth. In the same 
periodical the very pieces that liad been praised were decried by the 
samo critic who had lauded thorn, now that they ap}>eared in a new and 
augmented edition. We have a Danish proverb which says, “ When the 
waggon si icks, all hang on to it and I now experienced its truth. 

It happenc»(l, moreover, that a new star arose in Danish literature. 
Henrik' Herts appt?arcd anonymously with his “ Spectral Letters.” It 
was a kind of expulsion of the profane from the Temple. The deceased 
Baggesen sent polemic letters from Paradise, written in a style verjr 
much rtmMnbling his own. These letters contained a kind of apotheosis 
for Heiberg and cercain attacks upon Ochlenseblager and llanch. The 
old story of iny orthographical blunders saw the light once more. My 
name and my career as a pupil at Slagelse were mentioned in connection 
with St. Anders. I was satirized, or, if people will have it, chastised. 

Hertz's book at that time filled all Denmark, No one was spoken of 
but he. The anonymous nati^re of the letters gave additional piquancy 
to the affair; people 'were charmed, and with n^ason. Heiberg, in his 
“Plying Post” exculpated a few aesthetically unimportant men, but not 
me. I felt the wound of the sharp knife deeply, and my opponents 
looked upon me as effect ually excluded from the world of culture. Never- 
theless, 1 soon afterwards publishetl a little book, “ Vignettes of Danish 
Poets,” in which I characterized living and dead celebrities, devoting a 
few words to each, but only sjmaking of their excellences. The book 
attracted attention : it is still considered one of the best things 1 have 
done, but the critics passed it by in silence. Here, as before, it ap- 
pear^ that they passed by those of my writings which were the most 
successful.. 

My affairs now stood at the lowest ebb ; and just in the year when 
Hertz bad made himself known, and was to receive a pension with which 
to travel^ I Iiad preferred a request for a similar favour. The universal 
opinion was that 1 had reached my culminating point: if ever 1 were to 
travel, it mu|t be now. 1 felt, what has afterwards been acknowledged, 
that ^vellin^ would be the best thing for me. In order that 1 might 
come into 'notice, 1 was told that I must endeavour to obtain a kind of 
recommendation from some v)f the chief poets and men of science, for 
just now many youn^ men of merit were preferring a request simil^ to 
mine, and I shcmld find it difficult to make myself heard among them. 
Accordingly, I procured recommendations, and, so far as 1 know, 1 am 
the only Danish poet who has bad to produce vouchers for that iket in 
his own c<>untry. It* was remarkable, moreover, that the men who 
, reooraroetidcd me found 1 possessed the most various qualifications. 
iQj^lenschlager, for instance, praised my lyrical talent, my serums ten* 
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dencj ; In^maon, my ppwer of portraying popular life ; Heiberg declared 
that since Wessel's time he had met with no Danish poet who had mora 
humour than 1 ; Oersted was nleased to observe that all xny opponents 
and my upholders were agreed upon the fact that 1 vi’as a true poet ; 
and Thiele expressed himself warmly and euergeiically upon the genius 
which he said he had seen combating in me against the weight of poverty 
and adverse oircuinstances. 1 received a travelling pension : Herts got 
a larger and 1 a smaller one, and this w'as just and right. 

“ Now you must be glad,” said my friends. “ Take care to appreciate 
your boundless good fortune. Enjoy the present moment heartily, for 
it will probably bo the only opportunity you will have. You should 
hear wdiat people say about your intention of travelling, and how wo are 
obliged to defend you, and sometimes are unable to do so.” 

That was rather painful to hear. I felt a burning desire tb gftt away, 
so that ] might breathe freely ; but care sits firm on the rider’s horse. 
More than one care pressed upem my heart, and though I am unlocking 
its chambers before the wwld, one or two doors 1 iiiiist needs keep 
dosed. At my departure my prayer to tied was, that 1 might die far 
away from Denmark, or that T might return strengthened for labour, 
and able to produce works which should do me credit and give satisfac- 
tion to my good friends. 

Now tfiat I was to depart, the picture of those who were doar to me 
rose warmly in iny heart. Among thoj^ wd»om I have already named 
were two who had an csyieoial inlluence upon my poetry and* my life, 
and whom I must here mcjntiou again. A motherly friend, a woman of 
unusually cultivated mind. Madame iJismie, had admitted me into her 
pleasant family circle. Often she listened with dcc^p sympathy to my 
sorrow^s, turned my attention more and more to the beautiful and the 
poetical in the details of life, and when almost evcTy one had despaired 
of me us a poet, she kept up my courage ; and if in anything that 1 have 
written purity of feeling can lie traced, it is to this lady especially that 
I am indebted for it. Another friend of great consequence to me vras 
a son of Collin, Eduard. He bad grown up in easy and happy circum- 
stances, and possessed a boldness and decision of character, of which 1 
was entirely destitute. I felt that he loved me sincendy, and my wholo 
soft J8w>ul flew out to meet him. Ho was more deliberate and more prac- 
tical than 1, and this made mo often misunderrftand him. Ho wished to 
infuse some of his ow^n spirit into me, who stood like a swaying reed 
blown to and fro by every wind. In the practical part lile, he, my 
juxuor, stood protectingly at my side, helping me in many things, from 
lAtia style to the arrangement of my ailairs and the pubLchtion'of my 
writings. He has always remained the same, and if a man may number 
lus friends, I must pat him in the first rank among mine, when wo 
from the mountains we begin to see them in their real form, and it 
18 the same with friends. 

Over Casad and the Shine, I reached Paris ; but I retaincdl no vivid 
impression of what I saw. *Tbe idea for a po<^ wbia grtiwing more and 
more firmly in my mind, and os it became climrer to me, I hoped to win 
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my enemies over by it. There is an old Danish popular song, Agnate 
and the Man of the Sea,” which accorded with my own state of mind, 
and which 1 felt a wish to use os a subject. The song sets forth how 
the fair maid Agnate was wandering alone by the sea shore, when a man 
of the sea came fortii out of the waves and lured her dbwu with his 
honeyed words. 8ho ibllowed him to his home beneath the waters, and 
in the seven years that she was his wife she bore him seven children. 
One day she was sitting by the cradle, the church bells sounded down 
to her through the sea, and she felt a longing to visit the church once 
more. IVith her tears and entreaties she moved the man of the sea to 
lead her upwards : she promised to n'turri immediately. He begged her 
not to forget his children, and especially the youngest in the cradle: 
then he stoppe^d her ears and her mouth, and carried her up to the sea 
sliore, • Hut as soon as she entered tht^ church, all the pictures on the 
wall turned away their faces w’hcn they saw tiie daughter of sin from 
the depths of the sea. Tlien she was frightened, and would not go 
back, although tlio little cliildren w'ero crying below. J treated the song 
freely in tho lyric and draniaiie style. I may aver that the subject 
seemed to take hold on my very heart, and all the remembrances of our 
beech woods and of the open sea appeal'd to melt together in it. 

Thus ill tho midst of bustling Paris tho national tones of Denmark 
surrounded mo, 1 became tilled with the deepi*st gratitude to God, for 
.1 felt that everything T had the gift of ilis mercy. And I now re- 
ceived a vivid iiripres.sion from what was passing around me. I witnessed 
one of tho July celebraiious at a time when they had the charm of 
novelty ; it was in the year IHJIS. 1 was present at the unveiling of 
the T^apoleon statue. 1 saw the experienced King Louis lUiiiippe, on 
whom the hand of Providence had so openly manifested itself; his son, 
the Duke of Orleans, danced merrily and joyously in the ebanning popular 
ball in tho Hotel de Ville. Accident brought me into contact for the 
first lime with tho poet Heine, who then occupied tho throne in my 
world of poesy. 'W’lieii I cxprcsMcd to him how rejoiced I was at meet« 
ing him, and at his friendly reception of nio, he replied that this could 
Bcarecly be, so, for 1 had not been to visit him. I replied that just be- 
cause 1 had such a higli appreciation of his powers 1 had feared that he 
might find it ridicuU)US if I, an unknowm Danish poet, sought him out; 

and,” 1 added, “ your smile would have hurt me deeply.” Ho gave a 
friendly answer. Several years later, w hen we met again in Paris, I was 
very kindly received in his house, and was allowed to look into the bright 
poetic part of bis i^ul. Paul Dupont also made incndly advances to- 
wards knd Victor Hugo received me likewise. During my whole 
journey to Paris, and in the nlbnth that I passed there, 1 dia not hear a 
single word from home. Could not my friends have found something 
pleasant to impart to me ? At lenc^h one day a letter arrived — a bijg 
expensive letter : my heart beat with hope and expectation, for it was 
the first letter I had had. I o{>ened it, and beheld — not a written line, 
but a Copenhagen nevrspaper with a satirical poem about me. This had 
been sent so far to me, unpaid, probably by the anonymous author him- 
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self. This hateful piece of malice hurt me deeply. 1 never found out 
who was the author ; perhaps one of those who afterwards called me 
friend and pressed niy hand. People have sometimes bad thoughts; 
well, I have mine too. 

It is a, weakness of my countrymen, that in foreign lands, during 
their residence in a large city, they live almost entirely in a circle of 
their own people ; they must dine together, meet in the theatre, and see 
all the signts in c^oh other's couipany ; letters are shown about, news 
from home is discussed, and at last one iiardly knows if one is at home 
or abroad. I partook of this weakness, and accordingly determined, 
when 1 quitted Paris, to board for a month in Switzerland, in some quiet 
place, and to associate only with Frenchmen, that 1 might learn their 
language, a knowledge of which 1 felt to be in the highest degree im*> 
portant to me. . • * 



JUU J.AMPUO^^ 


In the little towTi of Lode, in a valley of the J ura mountains, where 
snow fell in August, and the clouds floated beneath us, I was received 
by the amiable family of a wealthy clo<*kmaker. They would not hear 
of my paying anything, I lived aniong them as a relative ; and when the 
time came to part, the children shed tears. * These little people bad be- 
come mv friends, though 1 did not understand their feioU, and thev 
would snout into my ears, fancying that 1 must tfo deaf, to bq so dulL 
What a stillness, what a silence was there in nature, up ybnder, in the 
evening! We could just hear the belts sounding from the IVmich 
frontier. A short distance from the town stocsl a solitary house, white 
and cleanly. The visitor descending through two celhm came upon 
noisy mill-wheels, turning in a stream which rushed along here, hidden 
from the world. On my solitary walks 1 often visited this place and 
here I finished my poem, ^ Agnate and the Aan of the Bea,** which I 
bed begun in Paris. From Locle I sent it home .to Denmark, and never 
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was one of my earlier or later works accompanied by greater hopes. 
But tlie poem was coldly received. The verdict was, t^t 1 w^s trying 
to imitate Oehlenschlager, who had once sent masterpieces home. In 
last years the poem has, 1 think, begun to be more generally read, 
and to Jini friends. But it was a step in advance : nnconscii)u»ly to 
Tnyflf‘lf, this j)oem closed my simply lyrical activity. Of late the opinion 
has been expre^ssed in Denmark tliai aiti)ough at its first appearance the 
pie(re (excited far less attention than was abcorded to other and inferior 
w^orks of mine, the poetry had a deeper and stronger tone. For me, 
the poem closed an epoch of my life. 


V. 

1 

On the 5th of September, 1S33, 1 wont across t!ie Simplon into Italy. 
On the annivfTfiary of tlic (Ijiv on which, fourteen years bt‘fore, I had 
entered Copenhagen, poor and helpless, ^vas 1 to tread tins laiul of my 
longing and of my poeli*^ fortune. It seemed here, as it Imd often 
hap])ened })eforo, w’ithoui any premeditation on my part, as though I 
had especial days of fortune in the year ; but fortune has come to me 
so often, ilmt perhaps 1 have only chronicled her visits on days that I 
part-icularly remembt'red. All around me was like spring, though the 
grapes hung in long clusters from tree to tree; nev(‘r afterwards have I 
seen Italy in such beauty. 1 sailed on the Lago ^Inggiore, visited the 
cathodi'ai of Milan, passed a few days in Genoa, and from thence under- 
took the beautiful coast journey to Carrara. In Paris I had seen statues, 
but my eyes had been closed to them ; only in Florence, before the 
Venus* do Medici, it seemed as though a veil fell from them. A new 
world of art lay open before me : tluit w jvs the first fruits ol’ my journey. 
Here I learned to comprehend tho beauty of form, the spirit that 
manifests itself in outlines. The life of tho people, tho aspect of 
nature, everything around mo w'as new, and yet seemed so strangely 
well kiiow'iij ’ns if 1 had eome into a familiar country w here 1 had passed 
my chihlliood. With })eculiar quickness I accustomed myself to the 
new scenes and bc^came familiar w'itli all around, while a deep Northern 
despondency — it was not home-sickness, but a heuAy unhappy feeling — 
took juisscsaion of me. In Home 1 received the first news how little 
the pixun, “ AgmHe and the Man of the Sea,” which I had sent bomOi 
was ei»teemefl : in Home the next letter I received brought me the news 
that my mother wae dead, and I stood all alone in the world. 

It was at'thia time that I met ilc^ru for the first time, in Hctne. lii 
a halter to me, Collin had said^that he would bo glad to hear that I and 
Hv'rtss hud Ivcome friends and associated together; but oven without 
thi'i li'tter the friendship w'ould have come about, for Hertz held out bis 
luuid kindly to me, and expressed hia symjmthy with my sorrow. Of 
all with whom 1 associated there, ho was the most completely educated, 
aui( wo often talked confidentially together, even concerning the attacks 
which were often made upon n>y poetry at home. Me, who had himself 
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inflicted a wound upon me, spoke^the foUowing words, which soak deep 
into my memory : 

** It has been your misfortune that you were obliged to print every« 
thing. The public has been able to follow your progrosa step by step ; 
and 1 beii|!!ve that even a Goethe, in your position, would have had the 
same disagreeables to bear." 

His convewation taught me mucli, and I felt that 1 had gained a mer- 
ciful judge the more. In his company 1 travelled to Naples, where we 
lived together in one house. 

In Home 1 also made the aequaiuiance of Thorwaldsen. ^ IVlany years 
before, when 1 had not long been in Copenhagen, and was walking, a 
poor lad, through the streets, Thorwaldsen had been there too, having 
returned for the first time from Italy. We met in the streets. I Jcn«w 
that he was a man distinguished in art, looked at him, and fool2 oil' my 
hat ; he passed, but suddenly returning, said to me, 

‘‘ Where have I seen you Ixfore? 1 think we know cacli qtjier." 

No," I replied, we do not know each other at all." 

In Home 1 reminded him of this encounter, and he siuilcd and pressed 
my hand, saying, 

*'• We must then already have felt that wo should become good 
friends." 

1 read my Agneto to him, and was delighted Avhen he said, in speaking 
of it, " • 

" Why, it sounds to me as if T heard the rushing of the sea at home 
in Denmark." And IIkmi he embraced mo. 

One day, when he ?aw liow downcast I was, and 1 told him of the 
lampoon that had been sent to me fnun home, he set his teeth angrily, 
and said, in a momentary outburst of passion. 

“ Yes, yes, I know those people ! 1 should have been served just in 
the same way if I had remained there ; 1 should perhaps not even have 
got leave to oshibit a model! Heaven be praised that 1 have not need 
of them, for they know how to abuse and ]daguoa man,” 

Ho begged mo to keep my courage up, aiicl then it must and would 
go well with me ; and then he told me of a few^ dork x>as8ages in his own 
life, how he too had been hurt and miajudgcid. 

After the Carnival 1 went from Rome to Naples, saw the blue grotto 
at Capri, which had then just bc<;n discovered, vuiiied the temples at 
PcBstum, and came back to Home in the Easter week ; from thenco.I 
went over Florence and Venice to Vienna and Munich. . 

But at that time I had neiiher thought nor appreciation for Gfjrroany, 
and when 1 thought of Denmark, I felt terror and anguish al the appre- 
hension of the evil I expected to encounUflr there. Italy with its nature 
and its popular life filled my soul, and I felt a Ipnging for that country. 
My earlier life, and the later scenes I had beheld, were meltM together 
in my mind into a fiction, which I was constrained to write down, tnongh ^ 
I felt sure tliafc it would bring me more sorrow than joy in mv native'' 
land, if necessity should compel me to print it.^ In Rome, already 1 had 
written the first chapters. Tlie work was my novel, *'The Improvisatore.” 
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At tny first visits to the theatre, when I was a little boy in Odense^ 
where, us I have already stated, the pieces were ^ven in German, 1 
had seen the ** Douau-weibclieii,” and the public had been especially 
delighted with the actress who played the chief character; she was 
courted and honoured, and 1 often thought how happy she must be. 
IVIany years afterwards, when 1 returned to Odense as a student, I saw 
in a eoom of the old hospital wlierc the poor widows lived^ and where a 
number uf beds stood ranged side by side, a painting of a female in a 

f ilt frame hanging over one of these beds. The picture represented 
icssing’s Emilia Galotti plucking tho rose ; but it was a portrait, and 
it contrasted strangely with the surrounding poverty. 

** Whom does it represent I asked. 

Oh/* said ono of tlu? old woman, “ that is the face of the German 
lady, the poor lady who was once an actress.** 

And now appeared a little ladylike woman with a wrinkled face, and 
attired in a silk gown that hail once been black. This was the once 
famous singer, Avhostj performance of ihe“ Donau-weibclien** had created 
such euihusinsm. This made a gn*at impression on me, and frequently 
came back into my mind. In Naples 1 heard Malibran for the first 
time. Her singing and acting surpassed everything I had yet seen and 
heard ; and yet when I saw her 1 could not help thinking of tho poor 
old singer in tho hospital at Odc'iisc. 1 combined the two figures in the 
character of ** Aiinuneiata” fa my romance, and Italy was tho back- 
ground for tho mingled tissue of trii+h and fiction. 

In August, 1834, I returned to Denmark. At Ingemann’s in Soro, 
in a little attic room among fragrant lime trees, 1 vvroto the first part 
of the book, and I finished the work in Copenhagen. Even my best 
friends were almost giving me up as a poet. It was siiid, a mistake bad 
been made concerning my talent. AVith much difliculty 1 found a pub- 
lisher for the book, for which I received a very small sum. The “ Impro- 
visatore’* appeared, was read, went out of print, and was reprintod. 
The critics were silent, tho new.^papor8 made no sign ; but I heard it 
said around me tliat interest had been excited by my book, and that 
people M'ere jih'asod with it. 

At last the poet Carl llagger, who at that time was editor of a paper, 
wrote the first opinion concerning my work.^ He began ironically, with 
the usual diatribe against me : ** it was all over with this author — ^he had 
gone beyond his mark,’’ &c. ; in short, he went through all the usual pipe 
and tea-cup « criticism, and then, sruddenly veering round, expressed a 
warm enthusiasm for me and for my book. Now the people laughed 
about me f but I "wept — it was my nature to do so ; I wept myself out 
and felt warm gratitude towards tho Creator and towards my fellow- 
ert^atures. 

To Conference Councillor Collin and his noble wife, in whom I 
have found parents, and to their children, who became my brothers and 
musters, who gave me a home in tuy native countiy, I here offer the best 
1 have to give.” So said the dedication. 

Many who had been inimical to me now changed their views ; and 
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tbuB I gained one, as I hope, for life. That one was the poet Haucb, one 
of the most noble characters 1 know. He had come back from Italy, 
after a residence of several ^ears abroad, at the time when the good 
people of Copenhagen were intoxicated with Heiberg’s vaudemllea^ and 
when my ^‘Pedestrian Journey *’ had its success. He stood up against 
Heiberg, and gave me a thrust here and there nobody drew liis atten- 
tion to the better among my lyric poems ; they represented mo to him as 
a spoiled obstinate child of fortune. He now road my “ linprovisatore” 
felt that I was capable of better things, and the nobility of nis character 
was shown in a hearty letter which he wrote to me, wherein he acknow- 
ledged that he had done me wrong, and otfered mo the hand of recon- 
ciliation. From that day we became friends. Zealously has ho tried 
to do me good, and heartily has he enconraged my every forward step. 
But so little have many understood his kindness and the confidence 
that existed between us, that not long since, when he wrote a novel, 
and introduced in it a fantastic character of a poet, whoso vanity^ brings 
him to the madhouse, the good people of Denmark declared that ho had 
behaved very unhandsom<*ly lovrards me, in portraying rny w^eakuesaes. 
Let it not be believed that this is an unsupporl<*(i assertion or n inisun- 
derBtan<lirjg on my part: llaucli felt himself called ujion to write a dis- 
sertation upon me ns a poet, to show what he really thought of mo. 

But to return to tlie “ Improvisutore.”^ Tliis book raised my fallen 
house, brought inv friends about me, and mdiievcd something more: for 
the lirst time 1 felt that J had really won lavour. The Imok was trans- 
lated into German by Kruse, under the long title “ Youthful Life and 
Dreams of an Italian Poet.** 1 expressed my dislike to this title, but 
Kruse declared it was neces.sary to excite atUution. Bagger had, as 1 
said, been the first to notice the book; at length, after a considerable 
time had elapsed, a second critique apj>enrod in a more courteous stylo 
than I had been accustomed to hear, out yet one that slurred over the 
best parts of the book, and lingered over the faults and the incorrectly 
spelt Italian words. And w hen Nicolai’s well-kno^n book, “ Italy as Jt 
really Is,’* happened at that time to come to us, people said it was easy 
MOW to estimate the worth of what Andersen had written, for one must 
go to Nicolai to get a real notion of Italy. 

Tlie first real appreciation, or perhaps over-appreciation, of my book 
came from Germany. Like a rich man, I bowed in joyful gratitude to- 
wards the sunshine ; for my heart is grateful : I am not, as the Danish 
monthly periodical condescended to assert in its critifluo upon the “ Im- 
provisatore,*’ an ungrateful man, who in his book hIiow'k no ^al seniso of 
what his benefactors have done for him. I^inyself w'as the poor Antonio 
who groaned beneath his load ; 7, the poor boy who had received the 
bread of charity. From Sweden, also, afterwanls, praise came to me ; 
the Swedish papers contained favourable notices of the w'ork ; and in 
these last years it has been received with equal kindness in England, 
where the poetess Mary Howitt translated it ; am told it lias mot with 
similar favour in Holland and in Russia. 

There dwells in the public a power greater than the power of critics 
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or of separate lactions. I felt that I now ^ood on a better footing ait 
home, and mj spirit had moments in which it raised its wings. In these* 
alternations of hope and despondency I wrote my next romance, “ O. Z.” 
which is considered by many in Denmark as best, « an opinion in 

which I do not concur. It portrays characteristic featureaof city life. 
Before ** O. Z.” my first tales and stories appeared ; but thm is not tbc 
place to speak of them. At that time I felt a strong mental^ desire to 
write, ana fancied 1 hod found my proper sphere in novel writing. In 
the next year, 1887, Only a Fiddler” was produced, a book on which 1 
pondered deeply, though the incidents were rapidly put on the paper. 
My design was to sliow that talent was not genius, and that when the 
sunshine of fortune is wanting, talent will perish here on earth, but not 
the nobliT, better nature. This book too won me a public; but the 
critied whuld not yet vouchsafe me an encouraging appreciation — for- 
getting that in process of lime the boy grows to be a man, and that 
knowledge may be . acquired in other \v«ivs than by following the ordi- 
nary beattm track. There was no getting rid of the old established 
notions. AVhen “ O.Z.” appeared, the work was revised, sheet by sheet, 
by a professor of the university who had otfered to undertake this work; 
it was seen by two other competent men ; and yet the critics asserted 
that Anderson’s usual grammatical iimccuracics w*ere to he found here, 
as in bis other works. The hook was further thrown into the shade by 
the fact that the “ Every-day Stories,” published by Heiberg, written in 
a splendid style, n^dolent of truth and taste, appeared just at that time; 
their own value, and the recomuiendatioii of the name of Heiberg, who 
was iluui the shining star in literature, gave them the first rank. ' 

1 liad, how'cw’-cp, achi(5ved thus much, that people uo longer doubted 
my poetic faculty, whereas, b(;foro my journey to Italy, all such powers 
bad boon sircnuoiisiy denied mo. But uo Danish criticism touched 
upon the idea which may liave been embodied in my romances ; it was 
only after they appeared, in llte Swedish that some newspapers in that 
country went deeper into the matter, and took up my works with honest 
good will. In Germany tlie same thing was done ; imd from thence my 
courage was strengthened to continue. It was not until last year thf^ 
a man of consequence in Denmark, the poet Hauch, expressed himself 
in the dissertation 1 have already mentioned concerning these roxnances, 
and in a few words explained their eharaeteristie feature. 

In the same year in w'hich the “ Fiddler” appeared, 1837, 1 visited 
the noighboyring country of Sweden tor the first time. I went by^the 
Gdta ^anal to Stocfkholin. At that time what we now call Scandinavian 
dym})atlu'' tras unknown ; from the old wars against our neighbonra there 
remained a kind of inherited mistrust : little of Swedish literaturo was 
known, and hut few Danes considered the fact that a very little practice 
, .and pains woiUd enable them to read and understand the Swedish tongue. 
Tegner 8 “ Hflthcef ” and” Axel ” were scarcely known, except tiirongh 
translations. I ^d read afewmewe Swedish authors, and the unfortu- 
nato dead ipi^resBed me with his imema even more than Tegndr^ 

' who at that time represented poetry in Sweden. I, whose travels had 
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till now always been to the Soutb, and who in quitting Copenhagen had 
bid farewoU to my native tongue, felt almost at home everywhere in 
Sweden ; the languages are so chisciy allied that two people mav speak, 
each using his native tongue, and each understanding the other. It 
appeared to me, the Dane, as if the limits of Denmark were widened ; 
the relationship of the nations became more and more prominent in 
other respect}, and 1 felt how cloacly allied Done and Swede and Nor* 
wegian are to each other. I met friendly hearty people, and to such 1 
readily attach myself. This journey 1 count among the most joyous I 
have made. A stranger to Swedish scenery, 1 was in the highest licgree 
impressed with the journey to Trolihatta, and with the very picturesque 
position of Stockholm. To the uninitiated it w ill sound fabulous w'hen 
1 say tfiat the sieanters from the lakes ascend the mountains, whence 
the great pine and beech forests may be seen waving belotv ; *f6r the 
ships are raised or lowered through large flood-gates while the traveller 
goes on his woodland journey. !Not one of the cascades of Swritserland 
or of Italy, not even the cataract of Ferni, has so majestic an appearance 
as that of Trollhiitta ; such at least wm. the iiDpression it made upon me. 

With this journey, and especially with iho last-named place, is asso- 
ciated the memory of an acquaintance of great interest, and one that 
was not without its influence upon me — 1 mean that of the Swedish 
authoress, Frederika Bn^mer. Iliad just been converging with the cap-^s 
tain of the steamer and a few folIow-passimgerB coneeming the Swedish * 
authors resident in Stockholm, and i expressed a wish to see and t^^ 
with Miss Bremer. 

“ You will not meet her,** said tho captain ; ** she is absent on a visit - 
to Norway.” • 

“ She will be sure to come back before I go,” I observed, in jest. ” I ’m 
always fortunate on my journeys, and most of my wishes are fulfilled.** 
But it will scarcely be the case this time,” replied the captain. 

A few hours afterwards he came laughing, with the list of the newly 
embarked passengers in his hand, and (^ed out to,me, 
i You lucky personage ! good fortune certainly attends you. Miss 
^remer is here, and is going to Stockholm with us.*’ « 

\ I thought he was jesting. Ho show^ed me the list, but 1 was still un- 
convinced, for 1 saw no oue among the new arrivalH who looked like an 
authoreas. Evening came on, and at midnight we were on the great 
Lake Wener. Next morning I wished to see this great sheet of water, 
whose shores can hardly be discerned at sunriso, and accordingly 1^ 
the cabin. At the same moment there emerged from the Ja<Iies’ cabin 
another passenger, a lady, neither young nor old, and wtanped in a 
doak. I thought. If Miss Bremer is on toard, this must be? she ; and 1 
began a conversation with her. She replied politely, but formally, and 
would not tcU me frankly if she was the authoress of tho celebrated 
da or not. She asked my name, and recognized it, but owned that 
bad not read any of my works. On her asking if I had no book of 
ly own with me, I lent her a copy of the ” Impaovisatore,** which Z had 
tined fat Beskow. She disappeared with the book, and 1 aaw no* 
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more of her all the morulni^. When 1 met her again, her face glowed 
aud^he wae as hearty aa poaeible. 8ho preaaed tny hand, and said that 
I she had read the greater part of the first volume, and that now she 
; knew me. The steamer flew with us across the mountains and through 
I quiet inland lakes into the Baltic, where the islands lie strewn like an 
• archipelago, with wondertul transitions from naked rocks to spots covered 
^ with grass, and others clad with forests and houses. The rapids and the 
' rushing tide here render necessary the services of a good pilot \ indeed, 
there are spots at which the passengers are obliged to sit motionless in 
their places, while the pilot keeps his eyes fixed upon one point: we feel 
in the ship the hand of powerful Nature seizing our craft for a moment, 
; and then letting it go. Miss Bremer told rno many a legend and many 
! a tale connected with one or other of the islands or of the castles upon 
them. ^Ja Stockliolm 1 improved my acquaintance with her, and year 
( by year correspondence has cemented our friendship. She is a noble 
\ woman : Uie great truths of religion and the poetic in the quiet events 
of life have deeply penetrated her. 

Tlie Sw^odish translations of my romances did not appear until after 
ray tour in Sweden : only my lyrical poems and pedestrian journey were 
known to a few' authors, and these received me in the heartiest way. I 
found hospitality and saw faces in a holiday dress of smiles, and Sweden 
and its inhabitants became dear to me. The city itself appeared to me 
to rival Naples in its position and picturesque appearance : of course the 
Italian city has the advantage of the Southern air and sunshine, but the 
aspect of Htockliolni is just as attractive ; it has some resemblance to 
Constonliuople seen from Pera, but of course the minarets are wanting. 
A great diversity of colour prevails in the •Swedish capital: there are 
wlutewashed buildings, wooden houses painted red, cabins built of turf, 
with blooming plants; pines and beech trees peer forth among the 
houses and the churches with their cupolas and towers. The streets in 
86dermalm rise up with wooden staircases, high out of the Malar Lake, 
which is covered with smoking steamers and with boats rowed by women 
in many-coloured garb. 

I had been recommended by Oersted to Bwzelius, w'ho procured me 
a good reci^ption in old Upsala : from thence I returned to Stockholm. 
City, land, and people become dear to me : as 1 have said, the boundaries 
of my homo seemed to enlarge, and 1 felt how nearly the three nations 
are related. Impressed with tnis feebng, I wrote a ''Scandinavian 
Song," with a laudatory verse for each of the three nations, in which 
the best characteristic of each was held forth. 

" It j^in$ that the Swedes have made much of him,” was the &st 
expression of opinion 1 heard at home. 

Years went by, and the neighbours came to understand one another 
better. Oeblenschlager.'Frederika Bremer, and Tegnt^ induced them to 
read each other’s authors: they came to value one another, and the 
foolish remains of the old enmity, which had l^n founded in ignorance, 
faded away, and now a fine hearty feeling exists between Swedes and 
Banes. In Copenhagen a Scandinavian Union was founded, and now my 
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«OT!g came into favour, and it was said, ‘‘ Whatever Andei^n has written 
will live,’* an opinion just as incorrect as the eapjjer, which declared ray 
writings to be merely the produce of gratified vanity. • 

After my return I began diligently to study history to malce 
myself further acquainted with foreign literature. Still th^ook which 
attracted me most strongly was that of Nature, and during my summer 
visits to country houses m Funen, especially in Sykkesholm, roman- 
tically situate in the midst of a forest, and on tlie baronial estate of 
GUorup, whose proprietors accorded me the kindest reception, I cer- 
tainly l^med more in my solitary wanderingi^than the wisdom of the 
schools coidd teach me. Then aU^y, as in later cIots, OoUin’s house 
in Copenhagen was a second home to me, for here I found parents and 
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brothers and sisters. Social life in the best circles was opened to me, 
and the student life especially interested me, for here the interest of 
youth was restored to me. Student life in Copenhagen is different 
from a similar condition in the German towns, and at that time was 
especially animated. Its liighest point of interest for me Was in the 
Students’ Union, where professors and students met together, and no 
line of demarcation is drawn between the older and the younger mem- 
bers. In this union were to be found journals and books of various 
lands ; once a week an author read out his latest work ; sometimes a 
concert OP a burlescjuo perlbnnaiice was got up; and here, it may be 
said, originated the iirst Danish popular comedies, in which the events 
of the day were used in an innocent, but always a witty and amusing 
manner. Sfometimes performances were given in the presence of ladies 
for the furtherance of some benevolent object, as lately, for instance, to 
contribute to Thorwaltlst^irs Museum, to carry out Bissen’s statues in 
marble for the iiniverBity, and tor siniilar purposes. The professors and 
students undertook to represent the cliararters ; 1 also appeared several 
times, and gained the conviction that iny fear at appearing on tbc* stage 
far outweighed my dramatic talent, if, indeed, 1 possessed any. lieyond 
this, 1 WTotc and arranged several pieces, and thus contributed iny 
share. I have reprotluced a few pieturcs of thosc^ days, especially the 
Students’ Union, in the romaiice, “ O. Z.” The cheerful and humorous 
spirit which appears in parts of that work, and of other things 1 wrote 
at that period, had its origin in Collin’s liouse, when^ 1 was so agreeably 
influenced that my mental malady never gained the upper hand. Col- 
lin’s eldest married daughter especially influenced mo by her sprightly 
humour and wit. When a man’s spirit is soft and elastic as the surface 
of the sea, it is sure to mirror his surroundings. 

My writings continued to be bought and read in my native laud, and 
thus I. received a higher sum for each successive work. But wrhen we 
oonsider what narrow bounds enclose the reading world of Denmark, it 
will easily be believed that my emolument could not be great. Still, 
I had enough to live upon. Collin — wlio is one of those men who 
perform more than they promise — was my helper, my comfort, and my 
support. 

At that time the late Count von Bantzau-Breitenburg, a Holsteinw, 
was privy state minister in Douniai^k. A noble, ’amiable character was 
his — that of an educated gentleman, with the courtesy of a true knight. 
He followed' accurately the movements of Danish literature. In his 
youth be luid been a great traveller, and had resided long in Spain and 
Italy. read my “ Improvisatore” in the original, felt himself strongly 
attr^ted by the work, and expressed himself warmly in favour of me 
book at Court and in 'society, ^or was this all: he sought me out, 
and became to me a benefactor and a friend. 

One morning, as 1 sat alone in my little room, the friendly man stood 
before me for the first ^iine. He Vas one of those men who at once 
inspire confidence. He invited me to visit him, and asked me frankly if 
he could be useful to me in any way. 1 pointed out how irksome it was 
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to be compf-llod to write that I might live ; to bo always thinking of the 
morrow, and not to be able to work and develope myself free from care. 
He pressed my hand in a friendly way, and promised to prove a useful 
friend to me. Collin and Oerstea silently united with him and became 
my advocates. 

For sereral years an arrangement had existed, /inder King Frcde-] 
rick VI., which was very honourable to the Danish government — the 
custom, namely, not only of devoting a considerable sum annually to 
tbe use of young artists and literati as travelling pensions^ but to be 
devoted to giving certain among them a kind of yearly stipend. All 
our best poets have partaken of this bounty, as Oehlenschliiger, Inge- 
mann, Heiberg, C. Wintfaer, and others. Hertz bad just then received 
a stmnd of this sort, and his future had thus been assured. It was 
my nope and my wish to be made a partaker of this boifntj% and 1 
named my wish. Frederick Yl. accorded me a pension ofM^wo* hun« 
dred dollars specie aonuallyr I was filled ^with joy and Ihankfhlness, 
for now 1 was no longer compelled to write that 1 might live — 1 had a 
secure provision in cose of sickness — ^1 was less* dependent on those 
aroundme ; and a new era commenced in nqr li&. 


POP 
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VI. 

PnoM this day a continuai Biinshinr^ Bcemed to smile upon my heart. 
1 felt a sense of quu*t, of security. When I looked back upon my past 
life, I could clearly understand that a loving Providence, watched over 
me, and that everything was ordained by a higher power ; and 'f he more 
firmly a man can gras^p tliis idea, the more safe will he feel. Childhood 
was far beliind mo, but niy youth really began from this time ; until 
now, my life had been a laborious swimming against the stream. The 
spring-time of my life began; but even spring lias its dark days, its 
stonna, bidbre the bright summer comes : these days are sent to deve- 
lope the fruit that is to ripen. 

Whether Ihe fault was on iny side or not, there w'as certainly a party 
against me. I felt wounded and hurt by several concurrent disagree- 
ables, was uncomf(»rtablo at home, and indeed felt ill. Therefore 3 
abandoned mv jiieoe, whose repr(»sentation had boon so long delated, to 
its fate, and Inirried a>vay dispirited and out of health. To make this 
section of my life clear and intelligible to my readers, I should be obliged 
to cuter in detail into the mysteries of the theatre, to give a sketch of 
our artistic cliques, and to speak of persons who do not belting to public 
life. Many a man in ray place would have become ill, or have got very 
AUgry ; ani perhaps the latter w'ould have been the wisest course. 

Before my departure sevenil of my vouug friends among the students 
organized a fete for me ; among the cider division of those who received 
me on this occasion wxto Collin, Oehlenschliiger, and Oersted. This 
was like the breaking in of sunshine upon my clouded spirits; I found 
heartiness and frieiiilahip as I sorrowfully left my native land. It was 
in OctobiT, 1810. 

I visited Italy for the second time, and from thence proceeded to 
Greece and Coiistantiiioiile. 1 have told the story of my journey in my 
own w'ay jn “A Poet’s Bazaar.” 

In Holstein I stayed a few days with Count Rantzau-Breitenbui^, 
from whom I had received an invitation, and whoso ancestral castle I 
now' Buw' for the first time. I made acquaintance with the rich Holstein 
scenery, and then hastened by way of Nuremberg to Munich. 1 cast a 
glance at Munich’s artist life, but for the most part went my solitary 
W'ay, sometimes fall of life-gladness, at others filled with dou1>t8 of my 
powers ' i bad a peculiar talent in lingering over the shadowy phases 
of life, and thoroughly understood the art of tormenting myself. 

In the winter-time. I crossed the Brenner, stayed a few days in Flo- 
rence, where I bad once resided for some time, and catnc to Rome for 
the Christmas holidays. Here I met old friends, saw the wonderful 
art-treasures cnee more, and was present at a Carnival and MocoolL 

But not only was I phyedcaiiy ill. Nature around me seemed to be 
sick likewise : there was no longer the freshness, the repose I had found 
ni my first visit to Borne. There were shocks of earthquake, the Tiber 
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me and overflowed the streets, fevers were rife in the city and carried 
off numbers of the inhabitants ; (thus Prince Borghese lost his wife 
,and three sons within a few days;) rain and wind ru^cd through the 
place. In short, it was very uncomfortable, and I n^ceivcil but cold 
comfort from home. 1 was told that my play “ Baphaella ” had been 
acted, and had passed two or three times quietl}" across tlie stage, with- 
out attsaeting a numerous audience, and the management had accord- 
ingly withdrawn the piece. Other letters from Copenhagen to my coun- 
trymen in Homo made enthusiastic mention of a new ivork of Heiberg’s, 
a satirical poem called “ A Soul after Death.’* It had just a 
8aid the w riters, and Andersen was capitally taken ofl* in it. 
was all 1 heard : the book was capital, and 1 w^ns made to appear ridi- 
culous in it. Nobody told me what was really said concerning me, and 
wherein lay the jest which amused them so much. It is doubly painful 
ti> be lield up to ridicule without knowing what people are laughing at. 
The news aifected me like molten lead poured into a wound, in its 
ower of hurting me. Not until my return did i get a sight of the 
ook, and found on reading it that the mention madc^ of mo was far too 
trivial t<i be a cause of disturbance. It w‘as simply a jest on my fame, 
^‘from Sehonen to llundsruck,” wliich Heiberg did not ap])rovo of ; and 
then he represented my “^lulatto” and Hajdiaella” as being ]>Jayed 
in Tartarus, where — and this was the cr^jum of the jest — the captive 
souls were obliged to both pieces in one evening, and then were 
allowed to go quietly to bed. I considered the ])oetry so good that 1 
w'as nearly writing to Heiberg to express my thirnks ; but I slept on 
the idea, and when 1 awoke and thought of it again, 1 feared such an 
effusion might be misunderstood, and accordingly abstained. 

The Danish poet Holst was in Homo at that time: he had this year 
received a travelling pension. Holst had written an elegy on the death 
of King TVederiok VI., which w'ent from mouth to mouth, and pro- 
duced an enthusiasm like that called forth by B€^;ker’s Bhinr; song in 
Germany, which came out at the same time. He lived in Jtomc in the 
same house with me, and showed me much Hympathy. Wc travelled 
together to Naples, where, though it was now 3iarcb, the kun would 
not shine heartily, and the snow lay around ui)on the mountains. Then^ 
was fever in my veins ; I suffered mentally and corporeally, and was 
soon prostrated by so violent a seizure that a quick blood-letting, which 
my gootl Neapolitan host insisted on my instantly undergoing, certainly 
saved my life. • * 

In a few days my health had manifestly improved, and I cvibarf&cd on 
a French war steamer for Greece. Hoist accompanied me oh board. 
A new life seemed to open, and indeed did oj»ep for me here : if this 
does not appear in my later writings, it certainly wa« manifested in ray 
views of life and in my development. AVbeii my Kuroj)ean home was 
left behind, it seemed as though a stream of oliliviou ran between me 
wd all bitter and mournful thoughts ; T felt health in my blood, health 
in IDT thoughts, and lifted my head with fretsh courage. 

Like a new Switzerland with a loftier and a clearer sky, Greece lay 
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stretched out before me. Nature here made a deep solemn impre8sio]i 
on mv mind ; I felt that I was standing on a great battle-field of the 
world, where nations bad fought and {lerished. No single poem can 
give an idea of such greatness ; every dry river-bed, every Hill, every 
stone have great remembrances to tell of, and how petty seem the un- 
evennesses oi* life at such a place ! A flood of ideas pressed upon me, 
in such numbers that not one would be brought on the papet.- The 
thought that the godlike has to fight the good fight here on earth — that 
it is repuis(.«d here, but yet goes on riciorious through all time, was 
what I wished to express, and I found a vehicle in the stfory of the 
“ Wandt^ring Jew.” Already, a year ago, the thought of this subject 
had arisen in my mind, and at times (juite carried me away : like the 
man w ho digs for hidden coin, I thought Bomeilmes 1 could lift a trea- 
sure, but it would suddenly vanish before me, aud I doubted if 1 should 
ever bring it to the day. I felt in how many \Tiried branches of know- 
ledge 1 must first make progress. Often at home, when 1 had been 
compelled to listen to remonstrances concerning my defective studies, 1 
had sat up till late at night reading history, or Hegel’s “ Philosophy of 
History.” 1 did not mention it, for I should have been at once desired 
to devote myself to other studies — as in the case of a well-meaning lady 
who once told me how it was generally asserted that 1 had not studied 
enough. You haven’t any Mijlliology,” she said ; in all your poems 
there ’s not a single god ! You must study mythology, read Baeine aud 
Corneille.” That was her idea of study : and thus every one had some 
advice to give me. I had read much and sketched out much for my 
** Ahasuerus,” aud I hoped that in Greece I should be able to collect 
all my notes into somotliing clear and complete. 

In Constantinople I passed eleven interesting days. I am generally 
fortunate in my travels, and thus happened to be in the capita at the 
celebration of Mahomet’s birthday. 1 saw tbo great illumination, whidi 
' seemed to meiike a najge from the Thousand and One Nights.” 

Our Banish consul lives several miles from Constantinople, and I had 
only an opportunity of seeing him once ; but was very warmly received 
the Austrian envoy, Baron von Stiirmer ; in his house I found a 
d^rraan home and German friends. 

In August, 1841, I wws again in Copenhagen. I wrote down my 
reminiscences of travel under the title of ” A Poet’s Bazaar,” dividing 
the work ii\to sections, according to the various couutq^s 1 had troi- 
versed, In several places 1 had found individuals towards whom, as 
towarda^rnkny at home, I fislt under obligation. A poet is like a bird ; 
he gives what he has— he gives his bong. I wished to give sometbing 
to each of these kind. ones: it was a passing feeling, bom, 1 may ho- 
nestly say, in a^ grateful heart. To Count Bantzau-Breitenburg, who 
lived in Italy and loved the land, and who, in consequence of the Im- 
provisatore/’ had ,beeome my benefactor and friend, I dedicated the part 
of the book that related to the neninsola. To Liszt and lliaiberg, both 
of whom had met me in the iriendliest manner, I inscribed the part 
that described the jonmej on th^ Danube, because one of them was an 
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Austrian, the other a Hungarian. The reasons that induced me to 
make these dedications will be readily appreciated ; hut the dedicatio^is 
were looked upon in m; own country as new proofs* of my vanity. It 
was asserted that I wished to make a parade of names, and hcmt of 
having distinguished persons for my friends. The book has been trans- 
lated into varioua languages, dedications and fdl. 1 know not how 
these have been criticised abroad. If 1 have been judged m in Den- 
mark, t trust this explanation will produce a change of opinion. In 
Denmark my ** Bazaar” procured me the largest sum that 1 had jet 
reeeived^a proof that my wmks were being sead, '^No real criticism 
appeared except in a few daily journals, aod afterwards in a poetical 
attempt of a young author who, the year before, bad written to me 
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expresstitig bis appreciation of my work and his wiah to do me honour, 
and who now, at his first apjiearance, hurled his satirical poems at me. 

1 was personally attached to this young man, and am fond of him still ; 
no doubt he thought more of the pleasantness of sailing inUeiberg’D 
wake than of wouijdiiig me. 

Thorwald8en,Vhose acquaintance I had made in Borne in 1^33 and 
1834, was expected back in Denmark in the autumn of 1838, and great * 
festive [)repurat[on8 wore made for his reception. A fiag hoisted on one 
of tlie ('Inircli steeples of Copenhagen was to be the signal to announce 
the anchoring of tho ship that brought him. It w'as a national festival : 
boats, decorated with flowers and flags, filled the harbour ; the artists, 
tlio sculpl«i>rs, all had their flags with emblems ; tho students displayed 
a Minerva ; a goldtjn Pegasus had been given to the poets. It was foggy 
wenther, and the ship was not descried till it was close to tho town, when 
all streamed forth to meet it. Tho poets, who had been invited, 1 think, 
on Heiberg’s 8c1e<;iio]], filled their boat, but Oohlonschlitger and Heiberg 
hirnsolf had not made their app<?arance. Suddenly tho cannons were 
heard booming from the ship, which w’as already casting anchor, and it 
was to be feared that Thorwaldscn w’ould have disembarked before wo 
could arrive. Tlie wind wafted the notes of song across to us, for the 
festive reception had begun. «1 wanted to see it, and called out to the 
rest, “ lict us row across.** 

Without Oehlenschliiger and Heiberg ? ** they asked. 

“ But they don’t come, and all wdll bo over soon.” 

One of the poets declared that if these two were absent we could not 
well carry our ensign, and ho pointed to the Pogasus. “We’ll throw 
him into the boat,” I said, and took it from the pole ; then we rowed 
after tho rest, and came past in time to see Tborwaldsen step ashore. 
We found Oelilenseliliigor and Heiberg in another boat: they came 
across to us ju.st as the rejoicing began. The people drew Tliorwaldseu’s 
carriage through the streets to his house, w'herc all who had the slightest 
acquaintance with him, or oven with a friend of his, crowded round him. 
In tho evening the artists gave him a serenade : the torches gleamed in 
the garden among the great trees : the rejoicings were real and heartfelt. 
Young and old hurri^ in at the open door, and the genial old man 
pressed those whom he know to his bosom, kissed them, or shook their 
Iiands. There was round Thorwaldsen a hdo, which kept me back : my 
heart heat with joy at seeing him who had been so kind and gentle to 
me in ik foreign ^d, who had embraced me and decimd that we must 
always remain friends ; but here, amid all this rejoicing, where thousands 
were watching his every movement, and when I should have been noticed 
and criticised by them all — criticised, probably, as a vain man, only 
anxious to show that he knew Thorwalasen too, and had been kindly 
treated by him — I withdrew among the crowd and avoided reeomtion. 
A few days afterwards, < one morning early I paid him a visit, and found 
in him a friend who expressed his surprise that be had not seen me 
sooner. 
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In honour of Thorwaldscn a muaico-poetical academy had beim founded, 
and poets designated by Uolberg composed and each a song in 
praise of the gmit man who had returned to us. I had written on the 
subject of Jason who had brought homo the golden fleece — Jason 
Thorwaldsen who went out to win the golden prize of art. A festive 
banquet and a dance closed tlio celebratLou, in w-hich for the first time 
in Deninark popular life and an earnest interest in the doiiuiin of art 
were exhibited. From this evening 1 saw Thorwaldsen almost daily in 
social circles or in his studio ; 1 often lived for weeks together with him 
at Nysd, where he seemed to have taken root, and where most of i\is 
Danish works were completed. His was a genial, healthy nature, not 
without humour, and thus ilolberg was the poet whom he loved best ; 
he would not enter into the question of the misery and dii^'ord in the 
world. One morning at Nyftr», while he was at w'ork on a statue, 1 w~eut 
in and wished him good morning. He seemed disinclined to notice me, 
so 1 crept (piietly away. At breakfast ho was very uucomuiiluicative, 
and when they asked him io talk, he said in his dry way, 

This morning 1 have spoken iiioro than I have for many days, and 
nobody listened to me. There I stood, thinking that Auilcrseii was 
behind me, for he had bid me good inoriung,and 1 told him a long story 
about llyron and myself. 1 tlumglit that he might give me a word of 
reply, and turned round, and, belmld — 1 had becii standing for an hour 
talking to the bare walls.** * 

Wo all begged him to tell the story once more; but we only got it 
very concisely, thus : 

“Why, it was in Rome, when 1 wras to make a statue of Rynm; he 
sat down opposite me, but at once began to put on quite a diflerout 
expression from the one he usually wore. 

Will you not sit still?* Isaid. 'Butyoumust not maacsuchaface.* 

“‘That is my usual expression,’ said Byron. 

“ ‘ Indeed ? ’ I said ; and then I gave him the expression I chose, and 
when the statue was finished, every one pronounced it a likeness. But 
when Byron saw it, he exclaimed, 

“ ‘ It *8 not at all like me ! I look far more unhappy than that.’ 

“ Ho was determined, you see, to be so especially un)iaj)])y ! ’* con- 
tinued Thorwaldsen, writh a humorous look. 

The great artist took pleasure, after dinner, in listening to music with 
half-closed eyes ; and his great delight was, in the evening, to play at 
Lotto, a game that all the neighbourhood of jMysd w'as«comjjelled to 
leam. As we only played for bits of glass, I may relate the/act i;liat the 
great man was exceedingly anxious to win. He could, with warmth and 
eagerness, take the part of any one whom he considered vrronged : be 
stood up against injustice and quizzing, even kgainst the lady of the 
house, who, moreover, regarded hun with truly filial feeling.^ of afleciion, 
and whoso thoughts were always employed in the endeavour to make 
thmjgs agreeable to him. In his company I wmte some of my storu^ 
for instance, “ Ole Luk-Oie, the Sandman,” luid ne listened to them with 
pleasure and interest. In the twilight hour, when the family circle sat 
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in the open garden-room, Thoswaldsen would often oome auietly to me^ 
nnd clap me on tho shoulder, with a Well, are not we little ones to 
have a stoiy P ” With a simplicitj peculiar to him, he gave me the 
kindest praise, for what he called the truthfulness in my Actions. He 
liked to hear tho same story over and over again ; and often, when 
engaged upon his most glorious works, he would pause with a smile to 
listen to the story of “ The Lovers ” or The TTgly Ducklmg.*’'*^ I have 
a knack for improvising little verses and rhymes m my native tongue; 
this pleased Thorwaldsen, and once when he was modelling Holberg's 
portrait in clay, at Nyso, he asked me to give him a verse for his work, 
and I gave him the following: 

” Holbon; tho J)ano shall Uvn no inoro*** Death crloiit 
« «• I |)|>uak the clay tliat did hia soul coittiiin I 

** And tlironffh my art/* thiia Thorwaldsen replied, 

** £*cn in cold clay fihall llollMMtC live again/* 

One morning when bo was modelling his great work, “ The Walk to 
Golgotha,*’ 1 went into his studio. 

“Now tell mo,** ho said, “do you think that I have dressed Pilate 
properly?** 

“ You must not say anything to him,” cried the baroness, who was 
alw'ays with him ; “ it is right, it is charming ; pray, go your way ! ” 

Thorwoldsen, however, repc^^tted his question. 

“ Indeed,*’ I replied, “ since you ask me, I must confess that Pilate 
seems to me attired more like an Egyptian than like a Homan.** 

“ So it seemed to me, too,” observed Thorwaldsen ; and he thrust hia 
hands into tho clay and destroyed the figure. 

“ Now, it *8 your fault that he has destroyed an immortal work ! ” 
cried tho baroness, angrily, to mo. 

“ Well, wo *11 make another immortal work,” said the sculptor, laugh- 
ing ; and he restored Pilate in the form in which the figure now appears 
in the basrelief in tho “ Prauenkirche ” of Copenhagen, 

His last birth<lay was celebrated there, in the country. «I had written 
a little merry song on the occasion ; it was still w'et on the paper when 
we song it in the moniing before his door, to an accompaniment of 
clanging firedrons and of barbarous sounds produced by nmbing corks 
over glass bottles. Thorwaldsen opened tus door, appeared in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and marched aoout the room, waving his skull cap 
and joining in tho chorus. There was life and humour in the genid 
old mam 

' .f 

Through my last works and the practice of a wise economy, I had 
saved a little sum, which I determined to devote to another joumey to 
Paris ; and in the Vinter of 1843 1 went thither, by way of Dusseldor^ 
and Belgium. . . The jovial Ale^dre PnimM i I usually found in 
bed, oven if it was long past noon : xhero ne would lie, with paper, pens, 

, and ink, writing at hia> newest drama. One day, when I found him 
thus, he nodded merrily to me« and said, “ Sit down for a mmute. I 
^Oi^atve a visit from my Muse, but she’U go directly.** fie wrote, talked 
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lon^ tiiea brolce into a cheer, sprang out of bed, and cried, “ The third 
act is finished!” 

I have to thank him for an introduction to Rmbd . \ had not yet 
seen her act, when Alexander Dumas asked me i^TsCould like to make 
heraeyiahitanice. One evening, when she was to act Ph^drei he todc-^ 
me on to the stage of the Theatre Franfou. The play had be^n, and*, 
behind the scenes, where a screen formed a kind<of room wherein stood'* 
a table with refreshments and a few stools, sat the young girl, who, as 
mi author has said, knows how to hew living statues out of the marble 
blocks of Bacine and Cwneille. She was thin and slenderly built, and 
looked very youthful. Thme, and still moreeafterwards in hw own^ 
house, she seemed to me a nicture of Melancholy, like a young girl who 
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/had just wept out her grief, ax»d has sat down t 9 brood silently over it. 
She spoke kindly to us, in a deep strong voice. In the course of her 
conversation with Dumas she forgot me; 1 stood there unnoticed. 
Dumas remarked it, said a kind thing of me, and I ventured to put a 
word into the conversation, though 1 was painfully conscious of being 
in the presence of those who perhaps spoke the purest French in all 
liVance. I said that 1 had seen much that was glorious and interesting, 
but that I had never yet met with a Itachel, and had principally on her 
account devot('.d tlie emolument of my last works to a journey to Paris. 
When I added an apology for my bad French, she smiled, and said, 

^^AV'hen you say such a polite thing to a IVenchwoman, she is sure 
to think that you speak well.*’ 

When I told her how her fame had resounded in the North, slie 
replied that she intended to come to St. Petersburgh and to Copen- 
hagen. 

If ]. come to your city,” she said, **you must be my protector, for 
y^ will he ilio only friend I have there. But that w© may become 
acquainted, and as you say you have come to Paris chiefly on my account, 
we must meet more frc(iueutly. You will bo welcome at my house ; I 
see my friends every Thursday evening. But duty calls me,** she added, 
gave us her bund with a friendly nod, and in a few moments was stand- 
ing on the stage, great and transformed, with the expression of the 
Tragic Muse on her face : the"* thunders of applause penetrated to where 
we stood. i\s a Northerner, f cannot accustom myself to the French 
method of acting tragedy. Baehel plays according to that school, 
but she appears like N aturo personihed ; she is the French Tragic Muse, 
and the otriers are but poor mortals. When Baehel plays, one thinks 
that all tragedy must be os she acts it : there is truth — nature — but in 
another manifestation than that to which we arc accustomed. In her 
house 1 found everything rich and gorgeous — perhaps a little too orti- 
fiqial. The front room was hung with bluish-green, half illuminated 
by dim lamps, and adorned with statuettes of French authors ; in the 
ix3ce|)tion, a purple-red hue predominated on the walls, in the curtains 
and bookskelves. 8ho was dressed in black, as she is represented in 
the woll-knouTi English engraving. The circle around her consisted of 
gentlemen, principdJy artists and men of letters. I heard one or two 
titles mentioned. Servants in a rich livery announced the names of the 
guests. Tea was taken, and refixshments were handed round, more in 
U-erman than in French fashion. ATictor Hugo had told me he thought 
Baehel. understood German. I inquired if this w'ore so, and she an- 
swered ia that language, 1 can read it, for I was bom in Lorraine: I 
have German books, too ; see^ere !*’ and she showed me Grillpirger’a 
“ Sappho,” but then continued the conversation in French, . She ex- 
pressed a desire to play the part of Sappho ; then she spoke of Sddtlec’s 
Maria Stuart, a character she had acted in a French translation. 1 
afteiwords saw her in this part, and especiidly in the last act she showed 
a quiet tragic feeling wd^rthy of one of the best German actresses. But 
^UBt.this act it was pleased the French least. 
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‘‘ Mj countiymen,” bIio said, “are not used to this style , and yet it 
is the only one m \^l)ich the character can be rendered. A i^oman whose 
heart is ready to bieak with gnef, and who is about to bid laiowcll for 
ever to her friends, must not rage like a maniac 

I must return to the )car ISIO One day, m the hotel m which I 
lived, I saw the namo Ji *Tinv Lin d m the register of strangers who had 
come from Sweden, t xntw already that she was* the fipt ^jnger in'' 
Stockholm I had been m tliat countiy m the same year, and had mef^ 
with honour and kindness there, conseqflently 1 thought it would not ^ 
be considered impertinent ^ I paid my respeets to the young artmte^ 
At that time she was not known beyond Sweden, so that 1 may asfAime 
that her name was only familiar to a lew in Copenhagen She re(^ived 
me veiy politely, but aistantly, almost coldly She told me that, in tbe 
course of a journey with her father to the sdhth of Sweden, she had 
gone for a few days to Copenhagen, to see the city* We parted as 
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Btrangers firom me another, and the impression she left on my mind soon 
vanished. 

In the autumn of 1843 Jenny Lind came again to Copenliagen ; one 
of my friends, the genial ballet master Boumonville, the husband of a 
Swedish lady, a friend of Jenny Lind, told me of her arrival, «nd added 
that she had a kind remembrance of me, and had now read my works. 
He begged me to go with him, and employ my small powers of *perBua- 
aion to induce her to apj^ar a few times at the Theatre Boyal, and 
promised me that 1 shomd be enchanted with what I would hear. This 
time 1 was not received as a stranger ; cordially she gave me her hand, 
and spoke of my writings, and of Miss Frederika Bremer, who was a 

{ jood friend of hers. Soon the question of her appearance at Copen- 
lagen was •mooted, and Jenny Lind expressed great apprehensions on 
the subject. 

Except in Sweden,’* she said, I have never appeared in public. In 
my own country all are so kind and gentle towards me; and if I were 
to appear in Copenhagen, and to be hissed ! I cannot risk it ! ” 

1 said that I certainly could not judge of her powers, inasmuch as 1 
bad never heard her sing, nor did 1 know how she acted ; but, judging 
by the state of feeling in Copenhagen, 1 felt sure that if she sang and 
acted tolerably, she would liave a success, and that she might certainly 
risk it. Boumonville’a persuasion procured for the good people of 
Copenhagen one of tho greatest treats they had ever enjoyed. Jenny 
Lind appeared os Alice in Bobert Ic Biable.” It was like a new re- 
velation in the domain of art ; the fresh young voice went direct to the 
hearts of all; here were truth and nature; everything had clearness 
and meaning. In a concert Jenny Lind sang her Swedish songs : there 
was a peculiar, a seductive charm about them ; all recollection of the 
concert-room vanished ; the popular melodies exerted their ipell, sun^ 
as they were by a pure voice with the immortal accent of genius. All 
Copenhagen was in raptures. Jenny Lind was the first artiste to whom 
the students offered a serenade; the torches ilasbed around the hospit- 
able villa where the song was sui^. She expressed her thanks by a few 
more of the Swedish songs, and 1 then saw her hurry into the darkest 
corner and weep out her emotion. 

Yes, yes,” ime said, I will exert myself, I will strive. I shall be 
more efficient than I am now when 1 come to Copenhagen again.” 

On the sta^ she was the great artiste, toweAm above all around her ; 
at home, in her chamber, a gentle young girl with the simple trust and 
piet^ oCa child, • , , ^e ” Daughter of the Begiment” and the 
Sonnanfbula ” are certainly Jenny Lind’s greatest parts ; no one ean 
portray these two characters as she has portrayed them. The spectator 
laughs and weeps — the sight does him good — ^he feels a better man for it ; 
he feels that there is something divine in art. In the course of centu- 
ries,” said Mendelssohn to me of Jenny Lind, ^a character like hers is 
only produced once ; ” And his words expressed my entire conviction. 
One reels at her appearance on the stage tiiat tne holy draught is 
^ured from a pure vesseL 
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In Berlin 1 found a hearty veloome, wbtch has since always been 
repeated, in the house of tne minister Savigny, where I made the 
aoauaintance of the wonderfully ^fted Bettina* and her clever daughters. 
I nad an hour^s convenuition with Bettina, during which she charmed 
me into mule admiration by the wonderful flow of her idcms. 
writings are fiimous ; but another talent which she possesses, namely, 
that of drawing, has not become so generally known. Here again it is 
the idea that astonishes ns. Thus she showed me a sketch she bad 
made to illustrate an event which had lately happened. A youug man 
had been suffocated by the fumes of a wine cellar. She had represented 
him descending, half naked, into the vault, where the wine vats, iu 
monstrous shaj^s, lay grouped around. Bacchantes were dancing arountl 
him, and preparing to seise and strangle their victim, l.ki^ow that 
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Thorwaldsen, to whom she showed her drawings, was astonished at the 
power they displayed. 

It does a man good, in a strange land, to come into a house where 
kind eyes gleam like festive lamps when be appears, where ho may look 
on a quiet domestic happiness ; and such a house was opened to me in 
the abode of Professor Weiss. But how many new acquaintances, and 
how many old ones renewed, should I not have to ehroniole, were I to 
tdl all! I found Heck also, whom I had never seen since tny ffnt visit 
to Gtermany. He was much changed, but the clever gentle #yes were 
cmaltered, and the pressure of bis hand was the ^ame ; I felt that he 
was attached to me mid wished me well. I was obliged to visit him at 
Potsdam, where he lived in a comfortable and easy style. From him I 
heard how graciouBly t^e King and Queen, of Prussia were disposed 
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towards me, that they liad read mr noTol ** Only a Fiddler/’ and had 
inquired of Tieck concerning me. Their Maiesties were absent ; I had 
arrived at Berlin the very evening before tneir departure for Berlin, 
when the shameful attempt upon the King’s life was made. 

Over Stettin we went, in stormy weather, to Copenha^n.* Well and 
happy I saw aQ my loved ones, and then travelled on to Fiinen, to pass 
the bright summer days there. I received a letter front the minister 
Ibmtzau-Breitoziburg, who was with the King and Queen of Denmark 
in the bathing* place of Fohr. lie wrote that be had the pleasure to 
announce to me that a gracious invitation to Fdhr had been issued for 
me. This island lies in the German Ocean, not tar from the Schleswig 
coast, near the interesting all igens,” the islands which Biernatzky 
has so ably portrayed in his novels. 1 w^as thus to behold nature in an 
aspect altogether new to me. I was delighted at the condescension of 
my King and Queen, and rejoiced at the prospect of seeing Bantzau 
again. Alas ! it was the last time T saw him. 

At my last visit to Berlin 1 had sought out the brothers Grimm, but 
our acquaintance did not proceed far. I had brought no letter of recom- 
mendation to them, because I had been told (and I had believed it) 
that if any one in Berlin knew me, it would l>e the brotbeya., Grimm. 
Accordingly I sought out their dwelling. The maid asked me wlfli 
which of the brothers I w onted to speak. 1 nmlied, 

With the one who has wTitten most,” for 1 did not know who had 
been the chief author of the ** Stories.” 

“ Jacob is the most learned,” said the girl. 

** Then take mo to him,” 

I entered the room, and Jacob Grimm, w ith his intelligent character- 
istic face, stood before me. 

I come to you without a letter of rt^commendation, in the hoj^e that 
my name may not be quito strange to you.” 

** What is your name ?” he asked. 

I mentioned it, and Jacob Grimm said, in half embarrassment, 

“ 1 don’t remember ever to have lieard that name. What have you 

WTitten ? ”■ 

Now’ T became quite embarrassed, but mentioned my ** Stories.” 

“ I do not know' them,” he said ; but tell mo the names of some 
other of your W’ritings ; I must certainly have heard of them.” 

I mentioned seve^ titles, but he shook his head. 1 felt quite un- 
hapji.T. 

But what must you think of me,” I said, “ that I come to you and 
enumerate what I have done 1^ You must know me. There is in Den- 
mark a collection of stories of all nations dedicated to you, and at least 
one story of mine is contained in that.” 

Good-naturedly, but with some embarrassment, be answered. 

lu truth, 1 Imve not read that collection, but 1 am glad to make 
your acquaintance. Mmr I take you to my brother William ?” 

No, tliauk you/’ said I ; tor Tonly wished to get away : I had fared 
, badly enough wit^ one brother* 1 pressed his hand and’hurric*! off. 
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l%at same moath Jacob Grimm came to Co{»enbagQn. Immediately 
on his arrival, and still in his travelling clothes, the amiable man has* 
tened to me. He knew me now, and came to me right heartily. 1 a*as 
just standing packing my things for a journey into the provinces, and 
had only ^a tew minutes to spare ; thus our luteniew wua as short as 
our first meeting in Berlin. !Now we met in Berlin ns old acquaintances. 
Jacob Grimift is one of those people to whom one insensibly becomes 
attached. 

One day I was reading one of my stories. In the littlo circle around 
me one gentleman w'as evidently listening witli sympathy, and after- 
wards criticised characteristically and well. It was Jacob’s brother, 
William Grimm. 

“ I should have known you if you had come to me wheji you were 
here the last time,” he said. 
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1 saw these two amiable and gifted brothers almost daily f the circles 
to which 1 was invited seemed to be theirs also, and it was a joy to me 
that they listened to my stories and sympathised with me — they, whose 
names w^ill be remembered os long as popular stories are ir)l(i That 
Grimm had not known me at my first visit to Berlin liad put me out so 
much, that wdien people talked to me of the kindly^reccqtlion 1 had en« 
countered in that city, I used to shake my head doubtfully, and say, 

But Grimm did not know me.” , * ^ 

. It was Professor Hase, and the genial improVisatore Professor Wolff 
in Jena, whom 1 had chie% to thank for the fact that a complete edition 
of my works appeared in Germany. At my arrival in Leifizic this was 
airanged for me; a few business hours were {pingled with my holiday 
journey, and the citjr of booksellers brought me its tribute in the shape 
of a literary homrwiium. But it brought me still more. I passed sonie 
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bapp 7 bonrs yviih gloriotu, genial Mendekiiolm ; I beard him play over 
and over again ; his bright e^es seemed to pierce into my soul : few mmi 
have more ot the outward sign of the inward flame than he. A gentle 
amiable wife and beautiful children spread blessings through his rich 
well-ordered house. When he quizzed me about the stork, who so 
often appeared in my stories, there was something childlike and amiable 
about the gcninl composer. I also met my fellow-counkyman Gade, 
whose compositions have found such general appreciation in Germany 

While I was staying at Marseilles, chance procured me a short inter* 
view with one of my fiiends from the North, Ole Bull. He came from 
America, and had been received in France with acclamation and sere- 
nades, a.fnc^t of which 1 was here a witness. At the table d*h6te in the 
Mdtel des JSmpereurs, where we both lodged, we flew to meet one an- 
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other. He' told me a thins of which 1 had no idea; namely, that my 
works had found many friedk in America, that 1 had been inquired for 
in the kindest manner, and that the English translations of my works 
had been reprinted, and spread in a cheap form over the whole countiy. 
So my name had flown across the great ocean! 1 fdt quite over- 
whelmed, and yet glad and hapj^. ^^y should such fortune come to 
me, rather than to thousands m others r I had a feeling, and I still 
have it, as if 1 were a peasant boy on whose shoulderB aroyal cloak is 
cast. But it made me happy, and it makes me happy stiU ! Is that 
vanity, or does the vanify consist in my expressing my happiness ? • 

Ole Bull went away to Algeria, and I to the Pyrenees. By way of 
Provence, which had quite a Danish look to me, I reached Nismes, 
where the grandeur of ^he glorious Boman theatre at once seemed to 
transport me into Italy. I have never heard the antiquities of Southern 
^France appreciated as their beauty and number deserve. The so-cslled 
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^'square hou«o” still stands m nil its splendour^ like the temple of 
Theseus in Athens ; Home has nothing so well pre^served to show. In 
JVistnes lives the baker Beboul, who writes the most ebamung poems. 
Tho.^e who do^ot know him W his works have lieord of him tnrougli 
" Lamartine^a Journey to the East.’’ 1 found his house out, stepped 
into the baler's 'shop, and turned to a man who was st^ding in his 
shirt-sleeves, thrusting loaves into an oven. It wa^ Beboul himself. A 
noble countcmanco full of manly character turned to greet me. When 
1 told him my name, ho was polite enough to sa^ that he ki^w it from 
the ** Mevue de Paris^'* and begged me to visit him in the middle of the 
day, for then he would be able to receive roe more worthily- When I 
went back I found him in an almost elegant little room, which was 
adorned with pictures, statuettes, and books ; the latter consisted not 
only of French authors, but of translations from the Qree^ classics. A 
picture on the wall represented the subject of his most celebrated poem, 
**L*Anae et He knew ftom Mannier’s ** ChaTisoks du Jxord** 

that X nad treated the same theme, and i told him that my poem had 
been written in my school days. In the morning he bad appeared as 
the busy baker, but now he was idtogether iheq)oct. He spoke ei^rly 
of the literature of his country; and expressed a w'ish to see the^lNorth, 
whose nature and whose litefary activity appeped to interest him. It 
was vrith a feeling of great respect that I quitted a man to whom the 
Httsea have given no small gift, hut who has had sense emough, in spite 

« £K£ 
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of the incenee that had been burned before him, to keep to his hdneat 
ivork, and who prefers to be the remarkable baker of j^ismes, rather 
than lose hixDBeU, aft^ a abort reign in Pane, among a hundred other 
•poets. 

a 

‘ And now, a few miles on the other side of the mountains, we descend 
upon Spain, where beauty blooms, where gleam the brigKt brown eyes. 
Ine only poetical picture I retain of the hath “ Vemet ’* in the Pyrenees 
is the following : In the market, under a glorious old tree, a wandering 
pedler had spread out all his wares, handkerchiefs, books, and pretuhis, a 
complete bazaar ; but the earth was bis table : all the youth of the place, 
embrowned by the sun, stood assembled round the precious store; a 
few old crones peered forth from their oj)en slumps ; n long procession of 
bathing visitors, ladies and gentlemen, passed by on horses and donkeys, 
and two little children, half hidden behind a palisade of planks, were 
playing at being cocks, and crying “ Kikeriki ! ’* with all their might. 

i^luch more comfortably arranged is the fortress of Villefranche, a 
fetv miles away, with a castle of the time of Louis XIV. The way leads 
past this town over Olette to Spain, and here accordingly there is some 
industry and traffic ; many of the houses are conspicuous by their beau- 
tiful Moorish marble windows. 

And here, amid the fresh nature of the mountains, on the borders of 
11 glorious land, whose beauties and whose wants 1 am not now to know, 

1 conelMdo these pages, which are also to be a boundary in my life, for 
coming years, with their beauties and their wonts. Before 1 quit the 
Pyrenees these lines will % to Germany, and a great division of my 
life will have concluded. 1 myself shall follow them, and a new and 
unknown division will begin. What will this new division unroll to 
me P 1 cannot tell, but with thankful trust 1 can look forw'ard. Hy 
wdiole life, with its bright and its dark days, has been for the best. It 
is like a sea voyage towards a certain goal : I stand at the helm, I have 
chosen my course; but God miles over storm and sea, and may ordain 
it otherwise ; and if it is so, it will be the best for .me. This hdief is 
firmly rooted in my mind, and in this belief I am happy. 

The story of my life to this moment lies unrolled before me, more rich 
and beautiful than 1 could have imagined it. I feel that 1 am a child of 
fortune ; nearly all have met me kindly and frankly ; very seldom has 
my trust in my fellow-men been deceived. From the prince to the ^ 
poorest peasant I ^ave found noble human hearts. Frankly and openly, 
as if I •sat ^mong dear friends, 1 have here told my own tale — have 
apoken o( my joys and sorrows, have expressed my thankfulness at every 
encouragement and sign of good will, as 1 thina I might express it, to 
the Giver of all good. Is this vanity P I think not, for my feeling haa 
been one of humility ; my thought was thankfulness to God. 1 nave 
not told it only because a sketch of my life was required for the collected 
ctlitiou of mv works, h\ft because, as 1 have alreroy said, my life is the 
best cotninencary upon my writings. 

I In a few days" 1 wall bid farewell to the Pyrenees, ai^ go over Swit- 
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Zealand to dear fnendljrGefmaay^ whore Bomudiof joy haa been milled 
in my life, where 1 have eo many aympathiaing friends, where my efioita 
have been. kindly received, and where kindniw too will judge of these 
pa^. 

when the Christinas tree is lighted up, when, as the saying is, ** the 
white bees swarm/’ then, God willing, 1 shall be back lu Denmark, 
among my dear ones, with my heart Sill of the rich bloom of travel, 
stren^hened in body and soul. Tlien new works will be committed to 
paper. Heaven send its blessing upon them ! A star of fortune shines 
above me. Thousands have deserved it more than 1 ; ofteu 1 cannot un- 
derstand why this good should have been vouchsafed to me among so many 
thousands. But iT the star should set, oven while 1 am penning these 
lines, be it so; still I can say it has shone, and 1 have received a rich 
portion. Even here what is best will happen. To God and my ‘fellow- 
creatures, my thanks, my love ! 

H. C. Akdebsbn. 


Vernet in the Pyrenees, ^^hh. 1816. 




Tici: MooE-^aiJLir bkewiko. 


"THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP IS. IN THE TOWN/’ 
SAYS THE MOOR-WOMAN. 

Tbebx was a man who once know many stories, but thCT bad ^pped 
away from him-so he said ; the Story that used to -nsit him of its own 
acconi no longer came and knocked at his door: and why id W"?? 
no kmcer ? ‘ it is *rue enough that for days and years the 
thought of it, hud not expected it to come and ; and if to tod 

exp^ted it, it would certainly not have wme; for without thwwaa 
irar. and within was the care and sorrow t^t w« brags w ifr it. 

The stork and the myallows came hack from their Imig jouitt^, w 
they thought of no danger; and, heboid, when they amred, ^ 
was burnt, the habitations of men were birat, the bed^ were aU m 
disorder, and everything seemed gone, and the enen^ s horws ww 
stamping in the old graves. Those were hard, gloomy times, but they 
came to an end. 



« The WUUUhe^msp^ ism the Thwn/^ 


came aiid knoc^kcd at the door, or gave any tidings of ii» preaeuco. 

1 suppose it must be dead, or gone away with many other things/* 
said the man. , % 


But the Story never dies. And more than a whole year went by, and 
he longed — oh. so very much ! — ^for the Story. 

I wondes if the Story will ever come back a^^in, and knock ? 

And ho remembered it so well in all the various forms in which it 
had come to him, sometimes young and charming, like sj^ring iis^f, 
sometimes as a beautiful maiden, with a wreath of thyme in her hair, 
and n beechen branch in her hand, and with eyes that gleamed like deep 
woodland lakes in the bright sunshine. 

Sometiinciiii it had come to him in the guise of a pedlar, aiid^had opened 
its box and let silver ribbon come fluttering ou£, with verses and inscrip- 
tions of old remembrances. 

But it was most charming of all when it came as an old grandmother, 
with silvery hair, and such large sensible eyes : she knew so well how 
to tell about the oldest times, long beft^re the Princesses span with the 
golden spindles, and the dragons lay outside the castles, guarding them. 
She told with sucli an air of truth, that black spots danced before the 
eyes of all who heard her^ and the floor became black with human blood ; 
terrible to see and to hear, and yet so ontortaining, because such a long 
time had passed since it all happened. * 

“ Will it ever knock at my door again P” said the man ; and he gazed 
at the door, so that black spots came before his eyes and upon the floor ; 
ho did not know if it was blood, or mourning crapo from the dark heavy 
days. « 

And as he sat thus, the thought came upon him, whether the Story 
might not have hidden itself, like the Princess in the old tale ? And he 
would now go in f«carch of it : if he found it, it would beam in new 
spleridour, lovelier than ever. , 

Who knows P Perhaps it has hidden itself in the straw that balances 
on the margin of the well« Carefully, carefully ! Perhaps it lies hidden 
in a certain flower — ^that flower in one of the great books on the book- 
shelf.” 


And the man went and opened one of the newest books, to gain in- 
formation on this point ; but there was no flower to bo found. There 
he read about ITolger Danske ; and the'mau read that the tala had been 
invented and put together by a monk in France, that it w'as a romance, 
** translated into Danish and printed in that language ; ” th^t Ho^er 
Danske had never really lived, and consequently could never come again, 
as we have sung, and have been so glad* to believe. And William Tell 
was treated just like Holger Danske. These Vere all only m^^ths — ^no- 
thing on which we could depend ; and yet A is all written in a very 
learned b^k. 

" Well, I shall believe what I belmye ! ” Wd the man : ” ihere grows 
so plantain where no foot has trod. * * 

And he dosed the book and put it back in its place, and went to the 
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fresh flowers at the window: perhaps the sto^ might hare hidden itself 
in the red tulips, with the golden yellow edges, or in the fresh rose, 
or in the beaming camellia. The sunshine lay among the flowers, but 
no Sto^. 

The flowers which had been here in the dark troublous time had been 
much more beautiful ; but they bad been cut off, one after another, to 
be woven into wreaths and placed in coffins, and the flag had w'ayed over 
them ! Perhaps the Story had been buried with the flowers ; but then 
the flowers would have known of it, and tlio coflin would have heard it, 
and every little blade of grass that shot forth would have told of it. 
The Sttiry never dies. 

Perhaps it has been here once, and has knocked — but who had eyes 
or ears for it in those times ? People looked darkly, gloomily, and almost 
angrily at*' the sunshine of spring, at the twittering birds, and all the 
cheerful gre<in ; the tongue could not even bear the old^ merrv, popular 
songs, and they were laid in the coffin with so much that our heart hold 
dear. I'ho Story may have knocked vrithout obtaining a hearing j there 
was none to bid it welcome, and so it may have gone away 

“ 1 w'ill go forth and seek it ! Out in the country ! out in the wood ! 
and on the open sea beach ! ” 



IS dBABCn OF TUB STOKV. 


Out in the country lies an old manor house, with red walls, pointed 
gables, and a red fii^ that floats on the tower. The nightingale sings 
among ihe finelv-fringed beech-leaves, looking at the blooming a^fe 
trees of the garden, and thinking that they bear roses. Here rae oe^ 
are mightily busy in the summer-time, and hover round their queen with 
their humming song. /The autumn has much to tell of the wild chase, 
of the leaves of the trees, and of the races of men that are passing away 
toother. The wUd swans aing at Christmas-time on the open water^ 
wmle in the old hail tke guests bv the fire^dde sladly listen to sooss 
and to old legends. 


^ The mU-oUhe.PTnp is in the 
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Down into the old part of the garden, where the great avenue of wild 
chestnut trees lures tne wanderer to tread its shades, went the man who 
was in search of the Storj ; for here the wind had oueo murmured some* 
thing to hipi of** Waldemar Daa and his DauJifhterB.*^ The Dryad in 
the tree, who was the Story-mother herself, had hero tuld him the 
“Dream of tjjie old Oak Tree.” Hero, in tho time of the aucrostral 
mother, had stood dipped hedges, but now only ferns and stinging- 
nettles grew there, hiding the scattered fragments of old sculptured 
flgures; the moss is growrihg in their eyea, but they can see as wdl as 
ever, wliich was more than the man could do who was in search of tho 
Story, for lie could not find it. Where could it be r* 

The crows flow past him by huudivds acrow the old trees, and 
screamed, ** Krah ! da ! — Krah ! da I ” ' • 

And he went out of the garden, and ovtjr the gras4*-plot of the yard, 
into tlic alder gnive ; there stood a little six-sided house, with a poultry- 
yard and a duck-yard. In tho middle of the room s:it -the old woman, 
who had the management of the wdiole, and Avho knew accurately about 
every egg that was laid, and about every chicken that could creep out 
of on egg. Hut she was not the Story of which the man w as in search ; 
that she could attest with a Christian certilicato of baptism and of 
vaccination that lay in her drawer. ^ 

Without, not far from the house, i« a h4H covered wdth red-thorn and 
broom : liere lies an old grave-stone, wrhich was brought here many years 
ago from the churchyard of the provincial town, a remembrance of one 
of the most honoured councillors of tho ]dace ; his wife and his five 
daughters, all with folded hands and stiff ruJfs, stand round him. One 
could look at them so long, that it had an eilect upon the thoughts, and 
these reacted upon the stones, as if they were telling of old tiiiu^s ^ at 
least it had been so with the man who w^as in search of the Story. 

As he came nearer, he noticed a living butter (ly sitting on the fore- 
head of the sculptured councillor. The butterfly flapped its wings, ninl 
flew a little bit farther, and then returned fatigued to sit upon the grave- 
stone, as if to point out what gi-ew there. Four-leaved shamrocks grew 
there ; there were seven specimens close to eacli other. When fortune 
comes, it comes in a heap. He plucked the shamrocks, and put them 
in his pocket. 

“ Fortune is as good as red gold, but a neiv, charming story would be 
better still,” thought the man ; but he could not find it he|;e. 

And the sun went down, round and large ; the meadow was covered 
with vapour : the moor-woman was at her brewing. * 

• 

It was evening : he stood alone in his room, and looked out upon th^ 
sea, over the meadow, over moor and coast. Tte moon shone bright, a 
mist was over the meadow, making it look like a great lake ; and, mde<^, 
it was once so, as the legend tells^and in the moonlight the eye realizes 
these myths* • 

Then the man thought of what he had been reading in the town^ that 
William Tell and l^olger Danske never really lived, but yet live in 
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popular story, like the lake yonder, a living evidence for Buck mytliB. 
Tes, llolger JDanske will return again ! ^ 

As he stood thus and thought, something beat quite strongly agaioBt 
the window. Was it a bird, a bat, or an owl P Those are not let in, 
even when they knock. The window flew open of itself, and an old 
woman looked m at the man. 
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What ’s your pleasure f ” said he. Who are you ? You ’re looking 
in at the first floor window. Are you standing on a ladder? 

You have a four-leaved shamrock in your pocket/^ she replied. 

Indeed, you have seven, and one of them is a six-leaved one.’* 

“ Who are you H ” asked the man again. ’ 

The Moor-womon,” she replied. The Moor-woman who brews. I 
was at it. The bun^ was in the cask, but one of the little moor-imps 
pulled it out in his mischief, and flung it up into the yard, where it heat 
against the window ; and now the b^r ’s running out of the cask, and 
that won’t do good to anybody.” ^ 

Fray fell me some more ! ” said the man. 

“Yes, wait a little,” answered the Moor-woman. “I’ve something 
else to do just now.” And she w*as gone. 

The man w'as going to shut the window, when the woman already 
stood before him again. 

“ Now it ’s donsv she said ; “ but I shall have half the beer to brew 
over again to-morrow, if the weather is suitable. Well, wbat have you 
to ask me P 1 ’ve come back^ for I always keep my word, and you have 
seven four-leaved shamrocks in your pocket, and one of them is a six- 
leaved one. That inspires respect, for that ’s an order that grows beside 
the sandy way ; but t^t every one does not find. What have you to 
ask me P Don’t stand there like a ridiculous oaf, for I must go back 
again dirqctly to my bung md my cask.” 

And the man asked about the Story, and inquired if the Moor-women 
had met it in her journeyings. 
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** By the big brewing-^vat ! ** ^claimed the womans ** baveu't you got 
atones enough ? 1 reaUy believe that most people have enough of them. 
Here m other things to take notice of, other things to examine. Even 
the childrmi have gone beyond that. Give the little boy a cigar, and 
the little girl a new crinoline; they like that much better. To listen to 
stories ! So, indeed, there are more important things to be clone here, 
and other things to notice ! ’* 

“What do you mesn by that?** asked the man. *‘and what do you 
know of the world P You don't see anything but frogs and will-o'-the- 
wisps ! *’ 

“Yes, beware of the will-o*-the-wi8p8,** said the Moor-woman, “for 
they ’re out — they ’re let loose — that 's what we must talk about ! Come 
to me in the moor, where my presence is necessary, and 1 will tell you 
all about it ; but you must make haste, and come while your seven four- 
leaved shamrocks, of which oue has six leaves, are still fresh, and the 
moon stands high ! ’* 

And the Moor-woman was cone. 
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It struck twelve in the town, and before the last stroke liad died away, 
the man was out in the yard, out in the garden, and stood in the meadow* 
The mist bad vanished, and the Moor-woman stopped her brewing. 

“ You’ve been a long time coming ! ” said the Moor- woman. Wi^es 
get forward fisster than men, and 1 ’m glad that I belong to the witch 
folk!” 

“ What have you to say to me now f ” asked the man. '^Is it anything 
about the Story P ” ' 

** Can you never get beyond asking about thiKt ? ” retorted the woman. 

Can you tell me anyuing about the poetr5^of the future P ” resumed 
the man- 

“Don’t get on your stilts,” said the ^rone, ”and I’ll answer you. 
You think of nothing but p<^ty, and only aik about that Story, as ii 
she wmu the lady of the whole troop. She 's tlic oldest m us all, bfit 
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hhe takes precedence of the youngest. 1 know her well. I ’re been 
yoimg, too, and she 's no chicken now. I ‘was once quite a pretty clf- 
luaiiien, and have danced in my time with the others in the moonlight, 
and have heard the nightingale, and have gone into thOfforeBt and met 
the Story-maiden, who waa always to be found out there, running about. 
Sometimes 8he'ti>ok up her night's lodging in a half- blown tulip, or in a 
field flower; sometimeB she would slip into the church, and wrap herself 
in the mourning crape that hung down from tho caudles on the altar." 

“ You arc capitally well- informed, ” said the man. 

“ I ought at least to know as much as you,” answered thq Moor- 
woman. “ Stories and poetry — yes, they *rt> like two yards of the same 
piece of stutf: tKoy can go and lie down wliere they like, and one can 
Drew all their prattle, and have it all the bettor and cheaper. You shall 
have it from mo for nothing. I have a whole eu]jboard-lull of jmetry 
in bfittlcs. It makes essences; and that *a the best of it — bitter and 
sw^eet herbs. 1 have everything that people want of poetry, in bottles, 
<10 that I can put a liftlo on iny haudkendiief, on holidays, to smell.” 

“Why, tlicfio arc wouderful things that you're telling !” said tho 
man. “ Von have poetry in bottles? ” 

“ More than you can require,” said the woman. suppose y-ou 
know the history tif ‘the Girl who trod on the Loaf, so that she might 
not soil her Shoes ' ? That has been written, aud printed too.” 

“ 1 told that story myself,” said the man. 

“ Yes, then y<ui must know it ; and you must know also that the girl 
sank into tho eartli directly, to the Moor- woman, just as Old Boguoy's 
grandmother was paying her morning visit to inspect the brewery. 

^ 8ho saw the girl gliding down, and asked to have her as a remembrance 
of her visit, and got' lier too ; while I received a present that's of no use 
to mo— a travelling druggist’s shop— a whole cupboard-full of poetn' in 
bottles. Orandiudther told me whore the cimboard wras to be placode 
* and there it’s standing still. Just look! You’ve your seven four- 
heaved shamrocks in your pocket, one of which is a six-leaved one, and 
so you will be able to see it,” 

And really in the midst of the moor lay something like a great knotted 
block of alder, and that was the old granamothcr’s cupboard. The Moor- 
woman said that this w.as always open to her aud to every one in tho 
Innd, if they only knew where the cupboard stood. It could be opened 
either at the front or at the back, and at every side and comer — a perfect 
work of art, and yet only an old alder stump in appearance. The poets 
of all laivJs, imd espraafly those of our own country, had been arranged 
here ; the jspiiit of them had been extracted, refined, criticised and neno- 
vated, and then stored up in Kottles, With what may be called great 
aptitude, if it was not gehios, the grandmother had taken as it were the 
flavow of this and of ilaxt poet, and had added a little devilry, and then 
corked up the bottles for use daring all future times. 

Pray let me see,” said the man, 

“ Yes* hut there are nix&e important things to hear,” replied the Moor- 
w^man. 



Tni MOOB-WOMAar tells tttb ftoet. * 


^'Bnt now we are at the cupboard I’’ said the man. And he looked 
in. ** Here are bottles of all sizes. What is in this ono ? and what m 
that one yonder ? ” 

" Here is what thw call maj-balm/* replied the woman : I have not 
tried it myself. Bat I have not yet told you the ^ more important * thing 
you were to hear. Th* Will-o’-tub-Wisp’s iw tiik tc^wn ! That’s 
of much more conseqnenee than poetiy and stories, fl ought, indeed, to 
hold xny tongue^ but there murt be a necessity — a &ie'*^a something 
that sticks in my throat, and that wants^to come out. Take care, you 
portals!** ^ 

** 1 don't understand a word of all this ! " cAsd the man. 

*‘Be hind enough to 9 ^ yourself on that cupboard,” she retorted, 
but take care you don't faU through and break the bottles— you know 
what’s inmde them. I must teU of the gr»it^ event. It occurred no 
knger ago than the day before yesterday. It did not happen earlier.* 
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It bas no^ three hundred and sixty-three days to run about. I suppose 
you know. bow many days there are in a year P ’* 

And this is what the*^ Moor-woman told : 

** There was a great commotion yesterday out here in the marsh \ 
There was a christening feast ! A little '\ViU-o*-the-Wisp w'as bora here 
—in fact, twelve of them were born all together ; and they have i>ermis- 
siorif if they choose to use it, to go abroad among men, and to move 
about and command among them, just as if they were born mortals 
.That was a great event in the marsh, and accordingly all the Will-o’- 
thc-Wisps, male and female, went dancing like little lights across the 
moor. There are some of them of the dog species, but those arc not 
worth mentioning. 1 sat there on the cupboard, and had all the twelve 
little new-born WilW-lhe-A^'isps upon my lap: they shone like glow- 
w'orms ; they already began to hop, and increased in size every moment, 
so that before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, each of tlioni looked just 
as large as his father or bis uncle. Now, it *8 an old-CBtablished regula- 
tion and favour, thattrhen the moon stands just as it did yesterday, and 
the wind blows just as it blow then, it is allowed and accorded to all 
AVill-o’-the- Wisps— that is, to all tliose who ai-e bom at that minute of 
time — to become mortals, and individually to exert their power for the 
space of one year. 

*'Thc WilUo’-the-Wiap may run about in the country^ and through 
the world, if it is not afraid Of falling into the sea, or of being blown 
out by a heavy storm. It can enter into a peiwon and speak for him, 
and make all the movemouts it pleases. The WiJl-o’-tho-Wisp may take • 
whatever form ho likes, of man or woman, and can act in their spirit and 
in their disguise iu such a way that he can effect whatever he wdshea to 
do. Hut he* must manage, in the course of the year, to lead IhnM^ hun- 
dred and sixiy-:five people into a bad way, and in a grand style, too : to 
lead them away from tlie right and the truth ; and then he reaches the 
highest point. Sucli Will-o'-the- Wisps can attain to the honour of being 
a runner before the derifs state coach ; and then he U1 wear clothes of 
fiery yellow, and breathe forth flames out of his throat. That ’s enough 
to makeaaimplo WiU-o*«the-'VVisp smack his lips. But there's some 
danger iu this, and a great deal of work for a Will-o’-the-Wisp who 
aspires to play so distinguished a ^uirt. If the eyes of the man are 
opened to what he is, and if the man con then blow him away, it *s aU 
over with him, and he must come back into the marsh ; or if, before the 
year is up, the 'Will-o'-the-Wisp is seised with a longing to see his 
lamily, and so retdms to it and ^ves the matter up, it is over with him 
likewise", fuid he can no longer bum clear, and soon becomes extinguished, 
and caimot bo lit up again ; aVid when the year has elapsed, and he ^haa 
not led three hundred** and aixty-five people away from the truth and 
from aU that is grand mid noble, he is cmidemned to be imprisoned fti 
decayed wood, and to lie glimmering there without being able to move ; 
and that 's the most terrible punishment that call be infficted onalively 
Will-oMhe-Wisp. * 

Now, all this I know, and all this 1 told to the twelve little With 
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o*4fae*WiBp8 whom I had on mj lap, and who Beemcd quite crazy with 
joy. 

I told thorn that the aafest and moat convenient coui^e waa to give 
up the honour, and do nothing at all ; but the little Hamos would not 
agree to this, and already fancied themselves clad in fiery yellow clothes, 
loathing flames from their throats. 

* Stay with us,* said some of the older ones. 

“ * Carry on your sport with mortals,’ said the others. 

** ‘ The mortaia are drying up our meadows ; they ’ve taken to draining. 
What will our successora^o i^’ 

“ ‘ We want to flame j we will flame — flame !* cried the new-born Will- 
o'-the- Wisps. 

And thus Ui(^ affair was settled. 

“ Anil now a ball was given, a iriiiiiite long ; it could not wcllV* shorter. 
The little clf-uiaideiis whirled round three times with the rest, that they 
might uot apjx^ar proud, but they preferred dancing with one another.* 

“And now the spousors* gifts were prcBenteil, and presouts were 
thrown them. Thesis* presents flew like pebbles across f ho sea -water. 
Krich oJ* the ell-maidens gavo a little piece of her veil. 

* * T.ake that/ they said, * and then y<iu *11 know the Ingher danee, iho 
most difilcMiIt turns and twists — that is to say. if you siiouid find lliem 
neee.sBurv. You 'll know the proper ileportmexit, and then you eau show 
yourself in tlie very pick of society.’ * 

The night raven taught each oi* the young Will-o’-the-Wisps to say, 

‘ Goo— goo — good,* and to say it in the right place ;* and that *« a great 
gift, which brings its own reward. 

“ The owl and the stork but they said it waa not worth mentioning, • 

and so we vron’t mention it. 

“ Kinff Waldemar's wild chase was just then rushing over the moor, 
and when the great lords heard of the festivities that were going on, 
they sent a couple of handsome dogs, which Imnt on the s{>oom (»f the 
wind, as a present; and these might carry two or three of the WilUo’- 
tbe-Wisps. A couple of old Alpaa, spirits who occujjy theTnselv<*s with 
Alp^ressing, were also at the feast; and from these the yoisng Wtll-o’- 
the- Wisps learned the art of slipping through every key-hole, as if the 
dOor stood open before them. These Aipas oflered to carry the youngsters 
to the town, with which they were well acquainted. They usually rode 
through the atmosphere on their own back hair, which is foMtened into 
a knot, for they love a hard seat ; but now they sat sideways on the wild 
hunting dogs, took the young Will-o’-the-Wisps in their iap^ whp wanted 
to go into the town to mislead and entice mortals, and, whisx ! away they * 
wero« Now, this is what happened last flight. To-day the Wilbo*-the» 
Wifipa are in the town, and have taken the matter in hand— but where 
and how? Ah, can you tell me that ? Still, I %e a lightning coudactor * 
in xnr great toe, and that will always tell me something.*’ 

"Why, this is a complete stoiy/* eielaimed the man. 

"Tea, but it is only the beginning,” replied *itbe woman. " Can you 
teU me how the WiU-o*-the- Wisps c^mrt themselves, and how they be-* 
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have P and in vihoi aliapcs they have aforetime appeared and led people 
into crooked paibR *r 

believe, replied the man, “that one could tell quite a romance 
about the Will-o’- the- Wisps, in twelve parte ; or, better etill, one might 
make quite a popular play of them.*' 

“You might write thatV’ said the woman, “but it’s best let alone.** 

“ Yes, that ’s better and more agreeable,” the man rephed, “for then 
we alinll escape from the newspapers, and not be tied up by them, wdiich 
ia just as uncomfortable as for a Will-o'-the-Wisp to lie in decaying 
wood, to have to gleam, and not be able to stir.*’ 
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“ I don't care about it either way,” cried the woman. “ Let the rest 
write, those who con, and those who cannot likewise. I *11 give you an 
old bung from my cask that will open the cupboard where poetry ’s kept 
in bottles, and you may take from that whatever may be vranting. But 
you, my good man, aeem to have blotted your hands sufficiently with ink,, 
and to have come to that age of «»tiety, that you need not be running 
about every year for stories, especially as there are much more important 
things to be done. You must have understood what is going on ?** 

“ The Will-o’-the-'Wisi) is in the town,” said the man. “ I *ve heard 
it, and 1 have understood it. But what do you think I ought to do ? I 
should be thrashed if 1 were to go to the people and say, * Look, yondei 
goes a Will-o^the-Wisp in his best clothes!’ ** 

“ They aisp go m undress,” replied the woman. “ The WilW-the- 
Wisp can assume all kinds of forms, and appear in everT place. He goes 
into the church, but not^for tbd sake of the service ; and perhaps he may 
enter into one or other of the priests. He siieaks in the Parliament, not 
for the benefit of the cdftntrv, but only for himself. He ’s an artist with 
the colour-pot as well as in tlie theatre ; but when be gets all the power 
into his own hands, then the wt ’a empty ! I chatter and chatter, but 
it must come out, whatS sticking in my throat, to the disadranta^ of 
,^iny own family. But I must now be the woman that will save a good 
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many people. It h not done with my ^ood will» or for the sake of a 
xnediil. I do the moat insane thinga I poaaibly can, and then l«teH a poet 
about it, and thua the whole town gets to know of it dire4?t)y." 

‘‘The town will not take that to heart/* observed the man; “that 
will not diiturb a single person ; for they will all think 1 'm only telling 
them a story if I say, ‘The WilKo’-the-Wisp is in the tow^n, says the 
Moor- womans Take care of yourselves '* 



THE WINDMILL. 

A Wi5i)MinL stood upon the hill, proud to look at, and it was proud 
too. L • 

“ I am not proud at all,” it aaid, “ but I am very much enliglitencd 
without and within. I have sun and moon for my outward use, and for 
inward use too ; and into the bargain 1 have atearine candles, train oil 
lamps, and tallow candles ; 1 may well say that I 'm enlightened. .1 am 
a tbinkiDg being, and so well constructed that it’s quite delighlful. ] 
have a go^ windpipe in my chest, and 1 have four wings that are placed 
outside mv bead Just beneath my hat; the birds have only two win^, 
and are obliged to carry them on their backs. 1 am a J^utchman by 
birth, that may be seen by my f\gare — a flying Duthbman. ^ey aro 
conaidered supernatural beings, 1 snow, and yet I am quite najbral. 1 
have a gallery round my chest, and house^fbom beneath it ; that *s where 
iny thoughts dwell. My atrongest thought, who rules and reigns, is 
called by the others ‘the man in the mill.’ HbJenows what he wants, . 
and ia lord over the meal and the bran ; but be has his companion too, 
and die calls herself ‘ Mother.* She is the very heart of me. She does 
not ran about atujpidly and awkwardly, for she^nows what abe wants, 
she knows what she can do, ahe’a aa as a zephyr and as strong as a 
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storm ; she knows how to begin a thing carefully, and to have her own 
way. She is iny soft temper, and the father is my hard one; they are 
two, and yet one ; they each call the other * My half.* These two have 
some little boys, young thoughts, that can grow. The little ones keep 
eveirthing in oi^er. When, lately, in my wisdom, 1 let the father ana 
the boys examine my throat and the hole in my chest, to see what was 
going on there — for something in me was out of order, and it ’s well to 
examine one's self— the little ones made a tremendous noise. The 
\roungest jumped up into my hat, and shouted so there that it tickled 
lue. The little thoughts may grow ; 1 know that very well ; and out in 
the world thoughts come too, and not only of my kind, for aa for as I 
can see 1 cannot disceni anything like myself ; but the wingless houses, 
whose tliroata make no noise, have thoughts too, and these come to my 
thoughts, and make' love to them, aa it is called. It *8 wonderful enougii 
— ycB, there are many wonderful things. Something has come ov^ me, 
or into me, — something has changed in tlie mill-work : it seems as if the 
one-half, the father, had*altered, and bad received a better temper and a 
more affeettonate helpmgce — so young and good, and yet the same, only 
more gentle and good through the course of time. What was bitter 
has TMsed away, and the whole is much more comfortable. 

The days go on, andT the days come nearer and nearer to deameas 
.ymdto joy; and then a day will come when it wiU be over with me ; but 
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not over altogether. I moat be polled down that I ma^ be built up 
agwii ; 1 shall cease, but jet shall lire on* To become quite la different 
htAng, and jet remain the same ! That *s difficult for me to understand^ 
however enlightened 1 may be with sou, moon, stearme, train oil, and 
tallow. Mjr old wood* work and mj old brick-work will rise again from 
the dust ! 

1 will hope that I may keep mj old thoughts, the father in the mill, 
and the mother, great ones ana little ones— the fami^ ; for 1 call them 
all, great and Utt&, the company (ifthouyhU^ because I must, and cannot 
relraiu from it. 

“ And 1 must also remain ‘ myself,^ with my throat in my chest, my 
wings on mj head, the gallery round my body ; else 1 should not know 
myself, nor could the others know mo, niid say, tThere’s the mill on the 
hill, proud to look at, and yet not proud at all.’ ” 

That is what the mill said. Indeed, it said much more, but that is 
the most important part. 

And the days came, and the days wont, and yesterday was the last 
day. 

Then the mill caught fire. The flames rose up high, and beat out and 
in, aud bit at the beams and planka, and ate them up. The mill fell, 
and nothing reinalucd of it but a heap of anhos. The smoke drove 
across the scene of the conflagration, anc^the wind carried it away. 

Whatever had been alive in the mill n‘rriained, aud what had been 
gained by it lias nothing to do with this story. 

The miller’s family — one f>oul, xnanv thoughts, and yet only one-— 
built a new, a splendid mill, which answered its purpose. It was quite 
like Ihe old one, and people snid, “ Why, y(»nder in the mill on the hill, 
proud to look at ! ” But thi^« mill wom better arningedL more according 
to the time than the last, so that progre^ss might bo inade. Tlie old 
beams had became wonn«eatcn and spongy — they lay if dust and ashes. 
The body of the mill did not rise out of the dust an'tliey had telicvetl 
it would do: they had taken it literally, and all things arc not to bo 
taken literally. 
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FiiTliKU, and mother, and brothers, and sisters, wore gone to the 
play ; onlv little Anna and her ^randpajm were left at liome. 

‘•'We ’ll have a play too,” ho said ; “ and it may iinoK’diately.” 

“ But we have no theatre,” erit-d little Anna, *' and w(» liave no one to 
act for us : my old doll eanuotffor she is a fright, and my new one erui- 
not. for she must nut rumple her now clothes.” 

“ One eon always get actors if ome makes use of wdiat one has,” ob- 
served graiidpapa. 

“ Now we ’U go into the theatre. Here we will put up a book, there 
another, and thei^' a third, in a sloping row’. Now three on the other 
aide ; ao, now >ve have the side-scenes. The old box that lies yonder 
may be tbo back stairs; and we’ll lay the tlooring on top of it. The 
stage represents a room, as every one may see. Now wo ant the actors. 
Let us see what wc can find in the play tlung-box. First the personages, 
and then we will got the play ready; one after the other, tiuit will be 
capital! .Uere’s a pipe-head^ and yonder an odd glove; they will do 
very well for father and daughter.” 

But those are only two characters,” said little Anna. “ Here *s my 
hrotlior’s old waistcoat— could not that play in our piece, too ?” 

** It’s big enough, certainly,” replied grandpapa. “It shall be the 
lover. I'herc ’s nothing in the iKHrkcls, and that ’s very interesting, for 
that ’s half of an utifortunate attachment. And here w'e have the nut- 
crackers^ boots, with spurs to them. Bow, dow, dow! howr they can 
stamp and strut ! They shaK r«‘preaent the unwelcome wooer, whom 
the lady d^es nut like.* What kind of play will you have now? Shall 
• it be a tr^^dy, or a d<^estic drama ? ” 

“ A domestic drama, please,” said little Anna ; “ for the others are so 
fond uf that. Bo you know one ? ” 

“ I know a hund^d,” liaid grandpapa. ** Those that are most in &tour 
^ are from the French, but they are not good for little girls. In the mean* 
7, time, we u’.ay take one of the prettiest, for inside thev* ’re all very much 
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alike. Noir I shake the pen ! Coek^t-lorum ! So now, here 'a the play, 
btiii>bran<Bpan new ! Now listen to the play-bill.” t 

And grandpapa took a newspaper, and read m if he wore reading 
firom it: 

• THK PIPK-lTEAn AND TIHS GOOD HEAD. 

A Fdmstff Jh'ama t'u ouv Aft* 

* ClfAKACT£i:s. 

Me. PiPB-HiiAi>. a /ttikeir, M ft. Wa iatcoat, a l0vet% 

Miaa OlovjIi a <iauffhi«r^ Mb. vb Boots, a iuitor. 

“ And now we ’re going to begin. The curtain riaca : we have no 
curtain, eo it haa risen already. All the choracterB are there, and so 
we have them at hand. Now 1 sjieak as Papa IHpe-head I he’s angry 
to-day. One can sec that he ’s a coloured meerschaum. • 
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' Snik, snak, snurre, basscllurre ! I ’m master of this bouse ! I ’m 
the father of my daughter ! WiU you bear what 1 have to say ? Mr 
de Boots is a person in whom one may see one’s face ; his up(»er pari is 
of morocco, and he has spurs into the bargain. Snikke, suukko, suak ! 
He shall have my daughter ! * 

“Now listen to what the Waistcoat says, little Anna,” said grand- 
papa. “Now the Waistcoat’s speaking. The Waistcoat has a lay- 
dom collar, and is very modest j but be knows his own vahie^ and has 
quite a right to say wliat he says ; * . , 

“ ‘ I haven’t a spot on me ! Goodness of material ought to bo ap- 
preciated. I am of real silk, and have stribgs to me.’ 

— On the wedding day, but no longer; you^dbn’i keep your colour 
in the wash.* This is Mr. Pipe-head who is speaking. * hlr.*de Boots 
is water-tight, of strong leather, and yet very delicate ; he can creak, 
and clank with his spurs, and has an luiiian p"hy|iogDOiny — ’ ” 

“ Bat they ought to speak in verses,” said Axma, “ for I Ve heard 
that ‘s the most dtarming way of all.” 
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“ They can do that too/’ replied grandpapa ; and if the public de- 
mands it) they will talk in that way. Just look at little Miss G'love, 
how she ’s pointing her fingers ! 

•** Could 1 but h»w my loy», 

AVbo th(^n no happy u Glove! 

Ah! 

If 1 from him muNt part» 

l*m Niire ^twill break niy heart !' * 

•Bah!» 

That last 1701 ^ vaa tspokea by Mr. Pipe-head ; and notr it ’s Mr. 'Waist- 
coat’s turn : 

*•*0 Glove, myowji dear, 

Though It eo«t th«H' a tear. 

Thofi iniiNt iMt itiiuo. 

For llolaer DanNke has Nworii It!* 

“ Mr. do Boots, hearing thin, kicks up, jingles his spurs, and knocks 
down three of the sido-sccnos.” 

“ That *s exceedingly charming I ” crieil little Anna. 

** {Silence! silence! said grandpapa. ‘‘Silent approbation will show 
lhai you are the educated public in the stalls. Now Miss Glove sings 
her great song with startling effects : 

** ' I can't. Hcr. heiaho ! 

And iluwcron* 111 crow! 

Kikkcnki, iu Iho lofty iia!!!* 

• 

“ Now comes the exciting part, little Anna. This is the most imp(»r- 
taut iu all the play. Nlr. Waistcoat untloes himself, and addresses his 
8j)c<!ch to you, that you may applaud ; but leave it alone, — that ’» eon- 
suloml more genteel. 

“ * 1 atn drivoii to extremities ! Take care of yourself! Now ccmies 
the plot I You are the Kpe-heaJ, and 1 am the good head — ^snap ! there 
you go I ’ 

“ Do you notice this, little Anna ?*’ asked grandpapa. “ That ’s a most 
charming scene and comedy. Sir. Waistcoat seized the old Pipe-head, 
and put him in his pocket ; there he lies, and the Waistcoat says; 

You are in my pocket ; you can’t come out till you promise to 
unite me* to your ^ughtor ulovc on the left : I hold out my right 
hand.' ” 

“That's awfully pretty,” said little Anna. 

“ And now the old Pipe-head replies ! 

'*‘ThotuU I'm all car, 

\V.ry NtuiHd I appear: • 

WlH'.ro *«i ms bmntiur? Gorn^ I fear. 

And I f(vl niy hollow stick 'a not here. 

Ah! iwwr, my df!ar, 

Iha I feel ifc> 4U«wr. 

Oh! pimy mo out, 

Aud liko a Umb led to »l«ni;bter 
i *11 hrtriHh you, no doubt. 

To my cUuyhlcT.* *' 

“ Is the play over already P ” asked little Anna. 

“ By no means/' replied grandpapa. “ It 's only aU over with He 

de Boots. Now the lovers kneel down^ and one of them sings: 
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and the other, 

*** CooMi do OB you oiiffht to dor* 

Bteff your Bun ind daufflitor? 

And tbey neeeite his blcdsing^ and celebrate their wedding, and all the 
pieces of furniture sing in chorus, 

«'K1ink! o\w\knl 
A thuuMuiU tluiiikMt 
And now the ploy ik over!* 

And now wo ’ll applaud,” said grandpapa. We’ll call them all 
out, and the pieces of fumitura too, for they are of mahogany.” 

** And is not our play just as good as those which the others have in 
the real theatre ? ” 

“ Our play ia much better,” said grandpapa. “ It is shorted the per- 
fonriers are natural, aud it has passed away the interval before tea* 
time.” 



Tlif: GOLDEN TREASURE. 

The drummer’s ivife went into the church. She saw the new altar 
with the painted pictures and the carved angels: those upon the canvas 
and in the glory over the altar w’ere just as iK'autifu) as the carved ones ; 
and they were painted and gilt into the bargain. Their ’hair gleamed 
golden m the sunshine, lovely to behold ; but the real sunshine was 
more beautiful still. It shone redder, c^j^rer through the dark tr^s, * 
when the sun went down. It was lovely thus to lords at the sunshiim 
of heaven. And she looked at the red son, and she thought about it 
so deeply, and thought of the little one whom the stork was to bring ;• 
and tlm wife^bf the drummer was very cheerful, and looked and looked, 
and wished that the child might have a gleam^f sunshine mven to it, 
so that it might at least become like one of the shining angels over the 
sitar. 
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And ^en sbe really bad the little child in her arms, and held it w 
to its then it was like one of the angels in the church to behold, 

with hair like gold — the gleam of the setting sun was upon it. 

** My golden treasure, my riches, my sunshine ! ” said the mother ; and 
shedcissed the shining locks, and it sounded like music and song in the 
room of the drummer ; and there was joy, and life, wd moToment. 
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The drummer beat a roll — a roll of joy. And the Drum said, the Pire- 
dnim, that was beaten when there was a fire in the town : 

“ Red hair ! the little fellow hiui red hair I Believe the drum, and 
not wliat your mother says ! Rub-a-dub, ruh-a-dub ! 

And the town repeated what the Pire-drum .lad said. 

The boy was taken to church, the boy was christened. There was no- 
thing much to be said about his name ; he was called Peter. The whole 
town, and the Drum too, called him Peter the drummer’s hoy with the 
red hair ; but his mother kissed bis red hair, and called him W golden 
treasure. 

In the hollow way in the clayey bank, many had scratched their names 
as a remembrance. 

^‘Celebrity is always something!” said the drummer;, and so he 
scratched his owmname there, and his little son’s name likewise. 

And the 'swallows came: they had, on their long journey, seen more 
durable characters engraven«on rocks, and on the walls of the temples 
in Uindostan, mighty Seeds of great kings, immortal names, so old tiiat 
no one now could reader speak them. Remarkable celebrity I 

In the clayey bank martens built their nest : they bored holes in 
the deep declivity, and the splashing rain and the thin itist came and 
cFurnbl^ and washed tke names away, and the drummer’s name dao, and 
that of his little son. 

^ Peter’s name will last a full year and a half longer !” said the father. 
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*\Tool !*’ thought the Fire-drum ; but it only said, Dub, dub, dub, 
rub^dub!*’ • 

He was a bov full of life and gladness, this drummer’s scm with the 
red hair. Ho had a lovely voice : he could sing, and he sang like a bird 
in the woodland. There was melody, and yet no melody. 
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Ho must become a chorister boy,” said his mother. “ lie shall sing 
in the church, and stand among the beautiful gilded angels who are like 
him!” 

” Fiery cat !” said some of the witty ones of the town. 

The Drum heard that from the neighbours’ wives. 

“ Don’t go home, Peter,” cried the street boys. “ If you sleep in the 
garret, there ’ll be a fire in the bouse, and the fire-drum wilL have to bo 
beaten.” 

” Look out for the drumsticks,” replied Peter ; and, small as he was, 
he ran up boldly, and gave tlie foremost such a punch fn the body with 
h^ fist that the fellow lost his legs and tumbled over, and the others 
took their legs off with themibelves very rapidlv. • 

The town musician was very genteel and nne. Tie wps the son of 
the royal plate-washer. He was very fond of P<^r, and wo^d some-# 
tiiaes take him to his home, and he gavd him a violin, and taugb^ him 
to play it. It seemed as if the whole art lay jfi the boy’s fingers ; ud 
he wanted to be more than a drummer^ ho waiited to become musician, 
to thetown. 

be a soldier,” said Pe^ ; for he was still quite a little lad, and 
it seemed to him the finest thing in the world to carr^ a gun, and to be 
sUb tomardk ”one, two; one, two,” and towearaunifoim andasword. 
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** Ah, you loam to long for the dram«Bkin, drum, dam, dam !” said the 
Drum. 

“ Tea, if he could only march his way up to bo a general ! ’* obaerred 
hia father ; ** but before he can do that there must be war.” 

Heaven forbid ! ” said his mother. 

We have nothing la lose ” remarked the father. 

‘‘ Tea, we have my boy,” she retorted. ' 

But auppoae he came back a general 1 ** aaid the father. 

'Without arms and legs !” cried the mother. “ No, I would rather 
keep my golden treasure with me.” 



BOUPfD FOR TUn WAIL 


** Drum, dum, dum !” The Fire-drum and all the other drums were 
beating, for w^ar had come. Tiie soldiers all set out, and the son of the 
drummer followed them. ** Bed-head. Golden i rt'asure !” 

The mother wept *, the father iu fancy saw him “famous;” the town 
musician was of opinion that he ought not to go to war, but should stay 
at home and loam music. 

“ Bed-head,” said the soldiers, and little Peter laughed ; but when one 
of them sometimes said to another “ Foxey,” he would bite his teeth 
together and look another way — into the wide world : he did not care 
for the nickname. 

The boy wa» active, pleasant of speech, and good humoured ; and that 
is the best ca] 2 teen,*said his old comrades. 

• And m^y a night he hod to sleep under the open sky, wet through 
with the driving rain or the fafling mist ; but his good humour nevmr 
forsook him. The drum-jpticks sounded, “Kub-a-dub, all up, all up!” 
Tes. he was certainly befn to be a drummer. 

The day of battle dawned. The sun had not yet risen, but the mom^ 
ing was come. The air cold, the battle was hot, there was miat in 
.the air, hut still more gunpowder-smoke. The bullets and shells flew 
vdfS'lr the soldiers’ heads, and into their heads, into their bodies and limbs ; 
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but Btill they pressed forward. Her^ or there one or other of them, 

• would sink on his knees, with bleeding temples and a face as white as 
chalk. The little drummer still kept his healthy colour; he had suf- 
fered no damage; he looked cheerfully at thedo^ of the regiment, which 
was jumping along as merrilv as if the whole thing had been got up for 
his amusement, and as if tlie bullets were only flying about thm he 
might have aflame of play wuth them. 

“ March ! Forward ! March ! ** This was the word of command for 
the drum. The word had not yot been given to fall back, though they 
might have done so, and perhaps there would have been much souse in 
it ; and now at last the word ^*Ketire” was given ; but our little drummer 
beat “ Forward! march !** for he had understood the command thus, and 
the soldiers obeyed the sound of the drum. That was a good roll, and 
proved the summons to victory for the men, who had already begun to 
pve way. 

Life and limb were lost in the battle. Bomb-shells tore away the flesh 
in red strips ; bomb-sheila lit up into a terrible glow the straw-heaps to 
wrhieh the wounded had drugged theniselves, to lie untended for many 
hours, perhaps for all the hours they had to live. 

It *8 no use thinking of it ; and yet one cannot help thinking of it, 
even far aw'ay in the peaceful town. The drummer and his wilb also 
thought of it, for Peter wiis at the war. 

“ Now, I ’m tired of these com plain t.H,** said the Fire-drum. 

Again the day of battle <lawned ; the sun had not yet risen, but it 
was morning. The drummer and his wife were asleep ; they hod been 
talking about their son, as, indeed, they did almost every night, for he 
was out yonder, in God’s hand. And the father dreamt tliat the u\ar . 
was over, that the soldiers had returned home, and that Fetor wore a 
silver cross on his breast. But the mother dreamt that she had gone 
into the church, and had seen the painted pictures and the carved angels 
with the gilded hair, and her own dear boy, the golden t^osuro of her 
heart, who was standing among the au^ls in white rolxjs, singing 
BO sweetly, as surely only the angels can sing ; and that he had soazed 
up with them into the sunshine, and nodded so kindly at his mother. 

“My golden treasure!’* she cried out; and she awoke. “Now the 
good God has taken him to Himself!” She folded her hands, and hid 
her face in the cotton curtains of the bed, and wept. “ Where does he 
rest now? among the many in the big grave that they have dug for the 
dead? Perhaps he’s in the water in the marsh ! Jikobudy knows his 
glare ; no holy words have been read over it !” And the Lordjs Prayer 
went inaudibly over her lips ; she bowed her head, and was so yf&xej tbat« 
she went to sleep. 

And the da;fs days went by, in life as in dreams ! 

It was evening ; over the battle-field a rainbow spread, which todched 
tiie forest and the deep marsh. ^ 

It has been said, and is preserved in popular belief, that where the 
ndnbow touches the earth a treasure lies buried, a golden treasure; and 
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here there was one. No one but his mother thought of the little 
drummer, and therefore she dreamt of him. 

And the days went by, in life as in dreams ! 

Not a hair of his head hud been hurt, not a golden hair. . 

** Drum-ma-rum ! driun-iiia-niin ! there he is !'* the Drum might have 
said, and his mother might have sung, if she had seen or dreamt it. 

With hurrah nutl song, adorned with green wreaths of victory, they 
came homo, os the war was at an end, and peace had been signed. The 
dog of the regitneni sprang on in front with large bounds, and made the 
way three times as long for himself as it really was. 

And days and weeks went by, and Peter came into his parents’ room : 
he was as brown as a wild man, and his eyes wore bright, and his face 
beamed like sunshine. And his mother held him lit her arms ; she kissed 
his lips, his forehead, his rod hair. iShc Ij.kI her boy back again ; he had 
not a silver <toss on Ids breast, as his fatluT had dreamt, but he had 
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sound limbs, a thing the mother had not dreamt. And what a rejoicing 
was there ! They Laughed and they wept ; and Peter embraced the old 
.Fire-drum. 

“ There stands the old skeleton still ! ” he said. 

And the father boat a roll upon it. 

One wou\d think that a groat fire had broken out here,” said th» 
•Fire-drUm., Bright day! fire in the heart! golden treasure! skzat! 
skr-r-at! skr^r-r-nwit ! ” 

* A.nd what then ? W^jat then ! — Ask the town musician. * 

” Peter *s far outgrowing the drum,” he said. “ Peter will be greater 
than I.” 

And yet he was the so^ of a royal plate-washer; but aU that he had 
jeanied in half a lifetime, Peter learnt in half a year. 


Tin nin-vBvx kot vobooitbii. 


There was something so menr about him, something so tmljr kind 
hearted. His ejes gleamed, and hia hair gleamed too— there was no 
denying that! 

" He ought to have hia hair dyed,” said the neighbour’s wife. ” That 
^wered capitally with the policeman’s daughter, and she gdt a huaband.” 

' ^But her hair turned as green as duckweed, and was always haring 
to be eoloaied up.” , ‘ 

“She knows how to manage for herself,” said the ncighbonn, “and 
so can Peter. He comes to &o most genteel houses, ercn to the burgo* 
master’s, wher§ he gives Miss Charlotte pianoforte Iiisaons.” 

He oMtld play ! He could play, fresh out of his heart, the most charm* 
ing pieces, that had never been put upon muaic-paper. He played in 
^ night nights, and in the dark nights too. !nie neighhours dedared 
it was unbeamle, ^pd die Piie*drum was of the same opinion. 
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Ho played until his thoughts soared up, and burst forth In great 
plans for the future : 

To be famous ! ” 

And burgomaster’s Charlotte sat at the piano. Her delicate fingers 
danced over the keys, and made* them ring into Peter’s heart. It seemed 
too much for liim to bear ; aud this happened not once, but many times ; 
oncT at last one day he seized the delicate fingers and the 'white hand, 
and kissed it, and looked into her great browu eyes. Heaven knows 
what he said ; but we mav be allowed to guess at it. Charlotte blushed 
to guess at it. She reddened from brow to neck, and answered not a 
single word ; and then strangers came into the room, and one of them 
was the state councillor’s son : he had a lofty white forehead, and carried 
it so high that it seemed to go back into his nt ok. And Peter sat by 
her a long time, and she looked at him with gentle eyes. 

At homo that evening he spoke of travel in the wide world, aud of 
the golden treasure that lay hidden for him in his violin. 

To be famous ! ” 



Tum-me-lum, tum-mo-lum, tum-medum ! ” said the Pire-drum. 
** Peter has gone dleau out of his wits. 1 think there must be a fire in 
the house.” 

Next day the mother w’ent to market. 

** Shall i tdll you news. Peter ? ” she asked when she came home. A 
capital p!ecc of ^news. Burgomaster’s Charlotte has enga^d herself to 
"*the state councillor’s son; the^ betrothal took place yesterday evmiing.” 

“ No! ” cried Peter, opd he sprang up from bis chair. But his mot^ 
persisted in saying ” Yet.” She had heard it from the baker’s wife, 
whose husband had it ffom the burgomaster’s own mouth. 

And Peter became as pale as death, and sat down again. 

Good Heaven ! what ’s the matter with you P ” asked his mothtih 

‘‘Nothing, nothing; only leave me to myself,” he answeved, but Ube 
' jj tears were ninning &wn his cheeks. % ^ 
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“Mj sweefc child, my golden treasure!” cried the mother, and sho 
wept; but the Kre-druin sang — not out loud, but inwardly, , 

(%arlotto *8 gone ! Charlotte ’s gone ! and now the soug is done/’ 



But the song \\m not done ; thord many more veracR in it, Jong 
Terses, the most beautiful versen, the golden treasures of a lift\ 

** She behaves like a mad woman,’* ^;^id the neighbour « W’ife. “ All 
the world is to see tho letters she gets iVoni her golden treasure, and to 
read the words that are written in Ihti papers aboiit his violin-playing. 
And he sends her money too, and that very useful to Iier since who has 
been a widow.” 

** He plays beforo emperors and kings,” said the town musician. ** 1 
never bad that fortune ; but he *s mv pupil, and he does not forget his 
old master.” 

And his mother said, 

“ His father dreamt that Peter came home from the war wdth a silver 
cross. He did not gain one in the war ; but it is still more difiioult to 
gain one in this w'ay. Now he has the cross of honour. If his father 
had only lived to see it ! ” 

‘‘He’s grown famous ! ” said the l^ire-drum ; and all hU native town 
said the same thing, for the drummer’s son, Peter with the red hair — 
Peter whom they had known na a little boy, niuniag about in wooden 
shoes, and then as a drummer, playing for the dancera—was become, 
famous ! t* 

“He played at our bouse before he played in* the presence of kings,” 
Slid the burgomaster’s wife. “ At that time'be w^as rpiite smitten with 
Charlotte. He was always of an aspiring turn. At that time he was 
aaiM^y and an enthi^iast. My husband muglu^d w lien he beard of the 
ibedkh afiair, and now our Charlotte ’s a statc^^ounedlor’s wife.” 

A golden treasure had been bidden in the heart and soul of the poor 
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cbild, who had beaten tho roll as a drummer — a roll of victory for tibose* 
who }iad Jieen ready to retreat. There was a golden treasure in Ids 
bosom, tlio power of sound ; it Imrst forth on his violin as if the instru- 
ment had been a complete organ, and as if all the elves of a midsumiper 
night were dancing across the strings. In its sounds were« heard the 
piping of the thrush and tlie full clear note of the human voice ; there- 
fore the sound brought rapture to every heart, aud carried faia name 
triumphant through the land. That was a great firebrand — the fire- 
brand of inspiration. 

And then lie looks so splendid I *’ said the young ladies and the old 
ladies too ; and the old(?at of all procured an album for famous locks of 
hair, wholly and solely that she might beg a lock of his rich splendid 
hair, that treasure, that golden treasure. 

And the son came into the poor room of the drummer, elegant as a 
prince, happier than a king. Ills eyes were as clear and bis face was 
aa radiant as Nunshine; aud he held his mother in his arms, and she 
kissed his mouth, and wept as blissfully as any one can weep for joy ; 
and he nodded at every old piece of furniture in the room, at the cup- 
board with the tea-cups, and at the llower-vase. He nodded at the 
aleeping-beneh, where ne had slept as a little boy; but tho old Fire- 
drum he brought out, and dragged it into the iiiiddlc of the room, aud 
said to it and to his mother : 

•“My father would have beaten a famous roll this evening. Now 1 
must do it ! 

Aud he beat a thundering roll-call on the instrument, and the Drum 
felt so highly honoured that tlio parchment burst with exultation. 

He has a splendid touch ! said the Drum. “ 1 Ve n remembrance 
of him now that will last. I expect that the same thing will happen to 
his mother, from pure joy over her golden ti*ea8ure.” 

And this is the stor^ of the Golden Treasure. 


THE STORM SHAKES THE SHIELD. 

In the old days, when grandpapa was quitealiHle boy, and ran about 
in little rod breeches and a red coat, and a feather in his cap-— for that *a 
the oostumc the litvle boys wore in his time when they were dressed in 
their best — irtany things were very different fn^m what they are now: 
there was’offcm a good deal of «show in the streets — show that w® don’t 
see nowadays, because it has been abolished as too old-fashioned: still, 
it is very interesting to hear grandfather tell about it. 

It must really have been a gorgeous sight to behold, in those days» 
when the shoemaker brought over the shield, when the court-house was 
changed. The silken flag waved to and fro, on the shield itself a double 
eag^ was displayed, and a big boot ; the youngest lads carried the 
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GBANDFATiriR TBLUKO ABOUT IT. , 

“ welcome,” and tlio chest of (he workmen’s 2:uild, and their shiri-sleevofl 
were adorned with red and while ribbons ; thc‘ elder ones carried drawn 
swords, each w'ith a lemon stuck on its point. There was a full band 
of music, and the most sj)Jeudid of all the inHtnimcnts was the ^'bird,” 
as grandfather calk’d the bi;^ stick with Hio crescent at the top, and all 
manner of dingle-dangles hanging to it, a p^Tfcct Turkish clatter of music. 
Tlic stick was lifted high in the air, and swrung up and down till it 
jingled again, and quite dazzled one's e^ es when the sun shone on all 
its gloiy uf gold, and silver, and brass. 






now GRASrDFATHEB LOOKER WHBST A BOT. 


In front of the procession ran the Harlc^juiiV, pressed in clothes made 
of ail kinds of emoured patches artfully sewn together, with a black* 
iace, and bells on bis head like a sledge horse ; he beat the people with 
his bat, which made a great clattering witbout^hurting them, and the 
people would crowd together and fall back, only to advance again the 
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next moment. Little boys and girls fell over their own toes into the 
gutter, old women dispensed digs with their elbows, and looked sour, 
and took snuff. One laughed, another chatted ; the p^ple thronged 
the windows and door-steps, and even all the roofs. The sun shone ; 
and although they bad a little rain too, that was good for the farmer; 
and when they got wetted thoroughly, they only thought what a blessing 
•it was for the country. 

And what stories grandpapa could tell ! Asa little boy he had seen 
all these fiue doings in their greatest pomp. The oldest of the policemen 
used to make a speech from the platform on which the shield was hung 
up, and the speech was in verses, as if it had been made by a poet, as, 
iudet’d, it had ; for three people had concocted it together, and they had 
first drunk a good bowl of pupch, so that the speech might turn out 
well. 

And the people gave a cheer for the speech, but they shouted much 
louder for the Ilarl(‘quin, when he appeared in front of the platform, 
and made a grimace at them. 

The fools played the foul most admirably, and drank mead out of 
spirit-glasses, wliich they then flung among the crowd, by whom they 
wore (‘augbt up. Grandfather was the possessor of one of these glasses, 
w'hich had been given him by a working mason, who bad managed to 
catch it. Such a scene was really very pheasant ; and the shield on the 
new court-house was hung wdth flowers and green wreaths. 

One never forgets a feast like that, liow(?ver old one may grow,” said 
grandfather. did he forget it, though he saw many other grand 
spectacles in his time, and could tell about them too ; but it was most 
pleasant of all to hear him tell about the shield that was brought in the 
town from the old to tlie new court-house. 

Once, wdien ho was a little boy, grandpapa bad gone with his parents 
to see this festivity. He had never yvt been in the metropolis of the 
country. There were so many iieople in the streets, that he thought 
that the shield was being carried. There worn many shields to be seen ; 
a hundi*ed rooms might have been filled with pictures, if they had been 
hung up inside and outside. At the tailor’s were pictures of all kinds 
of clothing,' to sliotv that he could stitch up people from the coarsest to 
the finest ; at the tobacco manufacturer’s were pictures of the most 
charming little boys, smoking cigars, just as they do in reality ; there 
Were signs with painted butter and llcrriugs, clerical collars, and coffins, 
and inscriptions and announcements into the bargain. A person could 
walk up and ^own for a whole day through the streets, and tire himself 
. out witlr looking at the pictures ; and ^en he would know all about 
what people lived in the housee, for they bad hung out their shields or 
signs ; and, as grandfather said, it was a very instructive thing, in a 
great town, to know at ohee who the inhabitants were. 

j And this is what happened with these shields, when grandpapa came 
when e town. He told it me himself, and he hadn’t a rogue on his 
changt ’ as mother used to tell me ho had when he wanted to make me 
^igle.vo something outrageous, for now he looked quite trustworthy. 
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The first night after he came to the town had been si^alized hy the 
most terrible gale ever recorded in the newspapers, a giub sneh as none 
of the inhabitants had ever beibre experienced. The air was dark with 
filing tiles ; old wood-work crashed and fell ; and a wheelbarrow ran 
up the etr*jet all alone, only to get out of the way. There was u groaning 
in the air, and a howling and a shrieking, and altogether it was a terrible 
storm. The water in the canid rose over the banks, for it did not know 
where to ran. The storm swept over the town, carrying plenty of 
chimneys with it, and more than one proud weathercock on a church 
tower had to boW, and has never got over it from that time. 

There w^as a kind of sentry-house, where dw-clt the vein*rahle old 
superintendent of the fire brigade, who always arrived with llie last 
engine. The storm would not leav<^ this little sentry-house alone, but 
must needs tear it from its fastenings, and roll it down tlie street ; and, 
wonderfully enough, it stopfied opposite to the door of the dirty jpuruey- 
inan plasterer, who had savoil three lives at the last fire, but the sentry- 
housc thought nothing of that. 

The barber’s shield, the great brazen dish, was carried away, and 
hurle.d straight into the embrasim^ of the councillor of justice ; and the 
whole neighbourhood said this looked almost like malice, inasmuch as 
they, and nearly all the friends of the cuuucillor’s wife, ijse<l to call that 
lady “ the iiaztir ; ’* for she was so sharp that she knew more about other 
people’s business than they knew about it thoinselveH. 

A shield with a dried salt fish painted on it flew exactly in front of 
the door of a house w'here dwelt a man who wrote a newspaper. That 
was II very poor joke perpetrated by the gale, which stjemed to have 
forgotten that a man who wTites in a paper is not the kind of person to < 
understand any liberty taken with him ; for he is a king in his own news- 
paper, and likewise in his own opinion. 

The weathercock flew to the opposite house, where he perched, look- 
ing the picture of inalice*-^eo the neighbours said. « 

The cooper’s tub stuck itself up under the head of “ ladies’ costumes.” 

The eating-house keeper’s bill of fare, which had hung at his door in 
a heavy frame, was posted by the storin over the entrance to the theatre, 
where nobody went; it was a ridiculous list — “ Horse-radish, soup, and 
stuffed cabbage.” And now people came in plenty. 

The fox’s skin, the honouraole sign of the furrier, was found fasten^ 
to the bell-pull of a young man who always went to early lecture, aw 
looked like a furled umbrella, and said he was striving utter truth, and 
wriiB considered by his aunt a model and an example.” , 

The inscription “ Institution for Superior EducAtion ” was fQund near • 
the billiard . club, which place of resort Vas further adorned wdth the 
words " Children, brought up by hand.” Nov^tEis was not at all witty ; 
but, you aee, the storm haa done it, and no one has any control over*, 
that. 

It waa a terrible night, and in the moming-^nly think !— nearly all 
the shields bad changed places: in some plac^ the inscriptions were so 
malicious, that gran&tlm would not speak of them at all ; but I aaW 

ooc 
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that he was chuckling secrctiy, and there may have been Bome inaccuracy 
in his description, after all. 

The poor people in the town, and still more the strangers, were con- 
tinually making mistakes in the people they wanted to see; nor wsib 
this to be avoided, when tfiey went according to the shields, that were 
hung up. Thus, for instance, some who wantc^d to go to a very gi-ave 
assembly of elderly men, where important affairs were to be discussed, 
found themselves in a noisy boys* school, where all the company \\ere 
leaping over the chairs and tables. 

There were also people who made a mistalce between the church and 
the theatre, and that was terrible indeed! 

Such a storm we have never witnessed in our day ; for that only Inip- 
pen6d in grandpapa’s time, wdien he was quite a little boy. Perhaps we 
shall never experienee a storm of the kind, but our grandchildren nmy ; 
and we can only hope and pray that ail may stay at home while the storm 
is moving the shields. 


THK BIRD OF POPULAR SONG. 

It is winter-time. The earth wears a snowy garment, and looks like 
marble hewn out of the ruck ; the air is bright and clear ; the wind is 
sharp as a well-tempen'd sword, and the trees stand like branches of 
white coral or blooming almond twdgs, and here it is keen as on the lofty 
Alps. 

The night is splendid in the gleam of the northeni lights, and in the 
glitter of innumerable twinkling stars. 

But we sit in the warm room, by the hot stove, and talk about the 
old times. And we listen to this story : 

By the open sea was a giant's grave ; and on the grave-mound sat at 
midnight the spirit of tlie buried hero, who had been a kin^. The 
golden circlet gleamed on his brow, his hair fluttered in the wind, and 
he was clad in steel and iron. He bent his head mournfully, and sighed 
in deep sorrow', as an unquiet spirit might sigh. 

And a ship came sailing by. Presentiy the sailors lowered the anchor, 
lad landed. Among them vraa a singer, and he approached the royal 
spirit, and said, 

''Why mournesii thou, and wherefore dogt thou sufier thus?*' 

And t|ie (lead man answered, 

"No one hath sung the de^ds of my life ; they are dead and forgotten: 
song doth not carry theq^ forth over the lands, nor into the hearts of 
• men; therefore I ^ve«uo rest and no peace.” ^ 

And he spoke of his works, and of his warlike deeds, which his con- 
temporaries had known, but whiefa bad not been sung, b^ause there was 
no singer among his companions. 

Then the old bard struck the strings of his harp, and sang of the 
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jQutliful courage of .the hero, of the atrength of the man, and of the 
greatness of his good deeds. Then the face of the dead one gleamed 
uke the margin of the cloud in the moonlight. Gladly and of good 
courage, the form arose in splendour and in majesty, and vanished like 
the ghmcing of the northern light. Nought was to be stH^n but the 
green turfy*mound, with the stones on which no Kunic record has been 
graven ; but at the last sound of the harp there soared over the hill, as 
though He liad*fluttered from the luirp, a little bird, a charming singing- 
bird; with the ringing voice of the thrush, with the moving pathos of 
the human heart, with a voice that told of home, like the voice that is 
heard by the bird of passage. The singing-bird soared away, over 
mountain and valley, over field and wood — he was the Bird of Popular 
Song, who uevur dies. 
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We hear his song — we hear it now in the room while the white b^s 
are swarming without, and the storm clutches the windows. The bird 
sings not alone the requienl of heroes ; he sings also sweet gentle songs 
of love, so many and so warm, of Northern fidelity and truth. He has 
stories in words and in tones ; ho has proverbs and siiutehes df proverb ; 

^ ongs which, like Runes laid under a dead man’s tongue, force him to 
. ; eak ; and thus Popular. Song tells of the land of his birth. 

In the old heathen days, m the times of tlie Vikings, the popular 
speech was enshrined in the harp of the bard. 

In the days of knightly castles, when the strong fist held the scales 
of justice, when only might was right, and a peasant and a^dog.were ot 
equal importance, where did the Bird of Song find shelter and oroteo- 
tfon ? Neither violence nor stupidity gave him a thought. 

But in the gabled window of the knightly' castle, the lady of th^ 
castle sat with the parchment roll before her, aifd wrote down the old ■ 
recollections in song and legend, while near her stood the old woman 
from the wood, and the travelling pedlar who went wandering through 
the country. As these told their tales, there fluttered around them, 
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witb twittering and song, the Bi^d of Popular Song, who nerer dies so 
long as the earth has. a hill upon which his foot may rest. 

And now he looks in upon us and sings. Without are the night and 
the snow-storm : he lays the Kunes beneath our tongues, add we know 
the land of our home. Heaven speaks to us in our native tongue, in 
the voice of the Bird of Popular Song : the old remenibraiices awake, 
the faded colours glow with a i'resh lustre, and story and song pour us 
a blessed drauglit which lifts up our minds and our thoughts, so that 
the evening becomes as a Christmas festival. 

The snow-flakes chase each other, the ice cracks, the storm rul6s with- 
out, fur he has the might, he is lord — but not the Loan of all. 



TUB BlfOW*BTOa.M. 

It is winter-time. The wind is sharp ns a two-edged sword, tlie snow- 
flakes chase 04ich other : it seemed as though it had been snowing for 
days and weeks, and the snow lies like a great mountain over the v^ole 
town, like a heavy dream of the winter night. Everything on tlxe earth 
is hidden away, only the golden crt>8s of the'cburcU, the symbol of iaith, 
arises over tbe snow grave, and gleams in the blue air and in the bright 
sunshine. 

And over the buried town fly the birds of heaven, the small and the 
great ; they twitter and they sing as best they may, each bird with his 
beak. 

First coiqes the band of Sparrows : they pipe at every trifle in the 
streets and lanes; in the nests and the hou^s ; they have stories to teL 
about the fl*ont buildings and the back buildings. 

We know the buriM town/* they say ; everything living in it is 

The black ravens a^d^crows flew on over the white snow. 

“Grub, grub!** they cried. “There’s something to be got down 
there ; something to swallow, and that *s most important. That ’s the 
opinion of most of thtm down thmre, and the opinion is goo — goo— 
good ! •’ 
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Tixe wild swans come flying on whirring pinions, and sing of the noble 
and the great, that will stiu sprout in the hearts of men, down in the 
town which is resting beneath its snowy veil. 

No deatli^is there — life reigns yonder ; we hear it on the notes that 
swell onwai^ like the tones of the church organ, which seize us like 
sounds fi^tn tl^ elf-hill, like the songs of Ossian, like the rushing swoop 
of the wandering spirits* wings. What harmony ! That harmony speaks 
to our hearts, and lifts up our souls ! — It is the Bird of Popular song 
whom we hear. 

And at this moment the warm breath of heaven blows down from the 
sky. There are gaps in the snowy mountains, the sun shines into the 
clefts; spring is coming, the birds are returning, and new races are 
coming with the same home sounds in their hearts. • 

Ht-ar the story of the year : “ The night of the snow-storm, the. heavy 
dream of tlie winter niglit, all shall be dissolved, all shall rise again in 
the beauteous notes of the Bird of Popular Song who never dies ! ** 



THE LEGEND OF NUKNBERG CASTI.E. 

The custodian of the castle was conducting me through the place, 
repeating names and dates; and his little boy was following us, but 
stopping every now and then to play in a window. I’shouM have pre- 
fer^ to sit conddentially with the little lad, and let him tbll nft) truth 
or dream; for, after all, most of the stories our elders give us*iind call 
"historical *’ are but (Lmms when all is done.\ i slumld have liked to 
stand with him, in a moonlight night, and Iook oi^t over the old Oothic 
town, whose towers point up at IM stars, as if to tell the shining specks 
to look down on the plain, where now the postboy's horn is sounding, 
but where, once on a time, Wallenstein’s trumpetdk^ sounded the charge. 
In the mists that float over the wide expanse 1 should behold the Swemh 
troopm who fought {or the Protestant fiuth. 
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I Hbould like to sit with the little lad under the linden tree, and repeat 
with him what the legend tells of Eppeliu, the w'ild knight of Gurlingen. 
From his castle Kppeliii watt-hed for eveiy caravan ot Niimberg mer- 
chants who travelled to that city with their wares ; and then he would 
swoop down like a falcon on his prey. Eat the falcon was* caught, the 
wild knight languislied in tliis castle, w]iei*e the linden tree is growing 
still. The day came on which he w'as to die ; and, at*eordiiig to the gal- 
lant old custom, it was permitted him, as a man condemned to death, to 
ask that a wish should be granted him ; and the wish of the knight was, 
that lie miglii bestride his gallant horse once more. 

The good stet*d neighed for joy, and proudly carried his master round 
the iinrrow courtyard, and the knight pattcil its strong 8im»oth neck; 
and the noble beast’s muscles Hcenicd to swell and its hoofs beat the 
pnviMnent impatiently. And it careered round in a circle, over faster 
nntl laster, so that the gaolers and armed guards were obliged to press 
close to the walls, to leave room for it. But they had no suspicMou, for 
they know that the castle gate was securely fastened, and that there was 
no escape for the knight. “ But if they could have read what stfKid 
written m the horse’s eyes,” says the chronicle, **tliey wcmld have stopped 
its canuT and bound tlie wild knight’s hands.” An<l what stood written 
in the horse’s eyes? They spoke in dumb but fiery langiiage; 

•* In this wretched courtyard thy knightly blood may not tlow ! Here 
may not oud thy nieiTV, active life! JSluill 1 not further bear thee into 
the raging battle, through the d<*ep defiles, and the merry green forest r 
Shall 1 no more eat fo(»d from thy gallant hand? 'I’rust to my tre- 
mendous strength, and I will save thee!” 

And the horse rose as though for a spring. The kniglit struck the 
spurs into its fianks, dn*w a deep breath, and bent forward over the crea- 
ture’s neck. Fire fliished' from its hoofs ; a bound, and, wonderful to 
relate, the horse had gained the crest of the outer wail ; another, and 
horse and rider sprang across the deep moat, and were fm* ! 

And whenever the wind whistles through the linden tree, it tells the 
legend oiice iiioi*e. 




A NIGHT IN THE APENNINES. 

Ovto th# greeo, flat Lombard plains rise the vine- and forest-clad 
Apennines. The traveller whc» isnues from the ^ates of Bologna may 
fancy his road leads across the lerrac^es of an immense ruined garden, 
like that which, as the legend tells ua, the mighty Seiniramis built. 

It was in the middle of l)04*emher. The stamp of the late autumn 
was upon all things. The leaves of the vines w^ere red, the forest leaves 
were yellow, only the laurel hedges stood as gr(*en as ever ; and the pine 
and cypress wood waved in undiininiahed splendour. SU>w1y we drove 
upward, ever upward: garlands of vine^leaves trailed down uv<ir ruined 
walla ; w'e met teams of giant oxen, wdueh had been uaecl as a help fc»r 
the horses: their white sinning sides gleamed wdth a pinky tint in the 
setting sun. 

Gradually, as we rose higher, the region became more desolate, and 
presently 1 went forw'ard alone. The sun had set, and in a few inoineiitM 
a blue glimmer shcme over the mountains ; a glimmer in t he atmosphere, 
which seemed to emanate from the hillf themselves. Not a breath ot 
air was stiiring ; everytliing was mild and still, and an as[)ect of majesty 
in the mountains and in the deep valleys attuned the soul to meditation. 
The loneliness of the valley gave it, I may not say a tone of melancholy, 
but rather an aspect of rest, os if Sleep were holding Ins court down 
there; for a feeling of rest and peace was spread on all things, height- 
ened by the soft murmur of the river far heneath. The road wound 
round the mountain on which I was w^andering ; and presently J saw jio 
carriage, no human being, nothing but the deep valley : I was alone, 
quite alone. 

Night came on ; the stars began to glitter. In our Northern regions 
they shine brightest in the frosty winter night ; but here, in the moun- 
taiua, the sky seems much higher; and the distant vault Wikcd trail- ^ 
sparent, as tnough another immeasurable spacit began behind it. 

A ray of light presently pierced through the rocky distance. It came 
from a tavern built upon the mountain. In the open alcove* a lamp had 
been lighted to the Madonna. The camereirf or chamberlain was i*eady, 
in his white apron and velvet jacket, to receive ua,jthe travellers. We 
were ushered into a groat saloon, whose whitish-grey wall^ were covered 
with inscriptions in all the languages of Europe. It Vas cold/ind lonely 
enough; but great bundles of brushwood were thrown into the fire- 
place, and set on fire, and we gathered in a c\cle about t^e blaze. Each 
one of our little party had something to tell, capecially about the last 
great inundation from the river. 

After the smoking supper had been dispatched, each one sought his 
bed. Mine was in a somewhat distant room, large and lonely — a couch 
as broad as it w*aa long : there was a little vessel of holy water at the 
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bed-head, and on the wall were inscriptions, and among the rest one in 
Danish, a translation of the German popular soug, Enjoy life while it 
IfiHteth ! ” 

So a countryman of mine had been here, and had written this. May 
his life be an enioyable one ! 

A rickety table and two rush-bottomed cbairs formed the rest of the 
furnitnre- 

J opened a wdridow in front of which great iron bars had been fastened. 
The window looked out upon a deep valley. Below all was darkness. 
I could hear a stream rushing onward. Above me glittered the starry 
sky. I leaned iny forehead against the iron bars, and did not feel more 
lonely tluin 1 had felt in my c*wn little mom in Denmark. He who has 
a home in his own country may feel home-sick ; but he who possesses 
nothing is lit home everywhere. In a few minutes my room here seemed 
to become a lamiliar home to mo ; but J did not yet know iny neighbours, 

Besitles the common door, J noticed another— a smaller one, w'hich 
was fastctned by a bolt. Whither might this lead? What was behind 
this door ? I took the five-wicked metal lamp, three wicks of which 
had been lighted. I kindled the other two, drew back the bolt, and went 
fi>rth on a journey of discovery. 

Beyond the door I found a kind of Inmber-rooni. Hero were chests, 
boxes, sucks, aud great jars; and old clothes and guns hung upon the 
walls. But there was another door leading out of this room. 1 opened 
it, and stood in a long rmrrcnv passage ; traversing this, 1 stood before 
another door. Sliould 1 go farther? I stood still and listened. Sud- 
denly I heard two sounds like note.^ plaved on a flute, one deep, the other 
NhigU and piercing; after a pause they wert) repeated. 

The longer I listened, the more 1 ieit convinced that these sounds did 
not proceed from a ilute. 1 lifted the latch, and the door flew open 
suddenly, much more suddeuly than I had expected. The room was 
dimly lighted liy a lamp, and on old peasant with long white hair was 
liefore me, sittiiig half undressed in an arm-chair, playing the flute. 

1 made an excuse for my intrusion, but he did not heed me. 1 shut 
the door aiut Wiis about to retreat, when it was opened again by a young 
peasant lad, who asked me in a wdusper whom 1 was seeking. 

The old man whom I had seen was the uncle of the landlordf^ and had 
been of weak mind muce his sixteenth year. 

1 will tell the few particulars I learned rpspecting his case. His 
illness bad come upon him as though wnfred towards him by the wind. 
No one twld give kny reason for it. As a boy he had played prettily 
upon the'f^te; but since a certain night hpiiad never tried anything 
but tw^o notes, one a deep and*uioumful one, and the othcur high and 
piercing. These notes he/bontinually repeated, and sometimes played 
them at night for hounw together. They had tried to take his flute from 
him, but then be would bei^ome as furious as a wild animal ; though, 
when it was roturned to him, he at once became calm and friendly. The 
boy who spoke to me slet>t in the same room with the old man, and had 
become accustpined to the sound of tlie flute, as a man grows accustomed 
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to the tirkiiiir of a clock, op tlie clang of a blackHiiiith’s hammer, when 
the hlackHtnith has been hia nf^ighbour for yeara. 

r went back to my room and lucked the door ; but the two notea of 
the flute rang in my ears : they sounded like the distant creaking of a 
w^ealhercoek turned by the wind. 1 could not uleep ; my fancy waa 
busy about the old man. I heard the flute tones sounding jike notes 
from the spirit world, and thought how,\vhen the old man is dead, the 
people of the house will hear these notes in imagination, as they now 
hear them in reality. At length, towards morning, I fell asleep, and i 
think I was awakened within an hour; for we were to start before day- 
break. It was still night when we sat once more in our carriage. Ilie . 
mountains lay before us, covereii with snow, ami seemed to glow hotly 
in the sunshine. Near Pietm Malas nothing is to be seen but naked 
wild rocks of Tolcanic origin ; and the volcanoes are not yet extinct, Ibr 
to the right a thick smoke comes whirling from t^e rocky clefts, lliis 
morning I beheld two seas like shining bauds on the horizon : to the 
leit the iVdriatic, to the right^ the Mediterranean S<;s. A strong wall 
has been built hero close to the road, to give the passengers^protection 
from the storm, which comes rushing from the east. Before this wall 
was erected, there were often days and nights in which none might 
wander here, for the angel of the storm was walking abroad over the 
mountains. 

“ The old man in the tavern,” said our vetturino^ “ one night erawded 
across this mountain on all fours, so they say. 1 suppose he wa.^ not 
mad at that time. He wasted to go down on the opposite side of the # 
mountain.” • 

Again I thought of the old man, and of ibnes of the flute. The 
road wound downwards in beautiful scrpeiitiiu^cun'cs, over arches oC 
masonry, always sheltered by the mountainH, where the sun shone warm, 
where the snow had melted, and the trees appeared decked with leaves. 

** Beautiful Italy ! ” cried all, rejoicingly. T/te teUunno cracked his 
wUp, and the emoes cracked in reply taa louder than be oould do. 
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THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 

Tiik circiimfltance which makes the Carnival in Rome more rich and 
lively than the same period in any other place, is the limitution of the 
festivities in the streets to six days, and to thrt‘e hours on each day. 
Only the Corso and tlie side streets in its immediate ludghbourhood 
present scenes for tins popular festival. Every thini» is concentrated, 
time as well as place/ The celebration here is like a flashing glass of 
clianipagiie—the goblet foams, is immediately quafled, and then Ibllow's 
• the fast. 

Goethe has painted the Romish Carnival, which presents the same 
features year after year, so charmingly, that no one could do it better ; 
therefore a new description w-oidd be unneces.sary. Nor am I about to 
give one ; only, to furnish a picture of Rome to a certain extent, 1 lay 
a short sketch here in my book : the particular circumstances belong to 
the Carnival of 18 tl. 

Brave iis purple and gold sits the senator in the Capital, surrounded 
by pages in tawny liveries: a deputation of Jews appears before him 
with the {letition that the community may be permitted to inhabit for 
another year the quarters assigned to it in the Ghetto. The petition is 
granted ; the senator seats himself in his state coach, the old bells ot 
the Capitol are set ringing, and this is the sign that the Carnival may 
begin. The^ carriage proi^eeds at a foot-pace towards the Piazza del 
Popolo, apd tehind it throng a mass of people from palaces, houses, and 
taverns. But everywhere th6 greatest order prevails ; every lady can 
venture out without daiif^r, m man's clothes, and nobody thinks of 
insulting her, or causiag her embarrassment by the slightest 'gesture. It 
is ainusuig to see how the poor people manage to procure a dress for the 
Carnival. They cover their own clothes completely with salad leaves, 
even to their slioes, an<f wear wigs of salad leaves on their heads ; man 
and wife, and sometimes the children too, appear in a complete disguise 
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&t salad leaTea. A pair of spectacles, manufactured from the peel of an 
orange, completes trie coatume, in which the poor couplo may be aeeu 
marching down the Corao, with perfect gravity and quite a royal bearing. 

From the Piazza del Popolo the senator and hia train proceed tip the 
Corao. All the windows and baleoniea are here hung with tapeatriea c»f 
red, blue, and vellow ailk ; everywhere there ia a throng of people, the 
majority of^whom are in fancy dreaaes, with or without inaHka. In 
fVont of the houses, close to the walls, little cane seats or benches are 
ranged along, which are lei out on hire, and on which the quieter pt^ople 
take up a position. One row of carriagt^s drives up, and tlui other 
down ; and often horses and carriages are adorned with fluttering ribbons 
and green bouglis. Frequently the coachmen, old fellows wHth true 
Italian faces, are »eeji disguised as women, jwith a [)ood)e, dressed as a 
baby or a girl, by their sides. Other carriages are melaniofphosed into 
stcanibonta, with a cn^w ol' sailors, or girls, in uniform. When two such 
vehicles happen to meet, there is a grand fight, in whi<*h eonJHti^ or 
sweetmeats, are showered down, not flung by the hand, but jiourcdjVom 
Horns of Pkm^. On the pavement, and even among the enrriagt^s, the 
great stream of life goes surging to and fro. When tw'o Punchinellos 
or Harlequins happen to meet, they take each other’s arm, and procfied 
together, shouting and screaming. Masks in similar costumes associale 
tlieniselves together, and soon whole Ijands are s(^eii making their way 
rejoicingly among carriages and pedestrians, like w'aterspouts w hirling 
across a slightly agitated sea. At sundown <‘au;ioii-Hhots are heard, and 
the caiTiages turn into the bye-streets at the signal ; soldiers, wiu) have 
been posted at a little distance from one another, now collect into bodies, 
and inarcli down the 8trt*et ; the cavalry follows, at first slowly, llu) 
second time at a brisker pace, and the third time at full gallop ; for this 
is a sign that the races are going to begin. 

On the Piazza del Popolo lofty platforms have been erected. A rope 
18 stretched across the road, and behind there ajre six or seven half* wild 
horses, with iron balls, garnished with spikes, dangling at their sides, 
and lighted tinder on tlicir backs. 

The rope falls ^to the ground, and away ga.l1o]) the horsiMi, the silken 
ribbons and the tinsel ornaments rattling and fi uttering on their mane? 
and tails. Cavalli J is shouted in wildest clamour by the 

crowd, who make way for the approaching steeds, who rush onward, 
maddened by the tumult : they rush past, and the dense mosses of men 
close up behind them. ^ • 

Before the horses have reached tne goal, they are ofWn so exhausted 
that they arrive at a gentle trot ; nevertheless, the farther *end of the 
street has been hung with great carpets, stretched ac*ross from house to 
house, at a little distance from each other. >H* the horses came storming 
along in ever such wild career, they w^ould be eflectually stopped by en- 
terngling themselves in these dram^ries. 

A comic effect is produced when, just before the commencement of 
tibe race, a dog bappras to slip into the space cleared in the street, and 
the people who are standing nearest set about hooting him ; for the 
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whole astemhiy follows the example thus set^ and the unhappy dog is 
obliged to run the gauntlet through the whole length of the course, the 
shouting and dapping of hands he encounters on both sides keeping him 
in the middle of the road. What a rejoicing is there ! The poor dog 
must needs run a race, and if he hanpens to be fat and pluni|), he looks 
corntcally miserable ; for he can hardly put one leg before the other, and 
is, nevertheless, compelled to gallop. ' 

It is pleasant during Carnival-time to go into a tavern in the evening, 
where you may often meet a whole company of merry masks : they drink 
tlieir foffliHta, improvise a song, or dance the ISaltarello. Large groups 
move tlirough the streets with song and beating of tambourines, pre- 
ceded by a mask carrying a burning torch, lu their famy dresses they 
visit the theatres, especially the smaller ones ; and there is as much 
acting amoVig the audience as among the professional mimes. I followed 
a group of this kind into the Teatro Aliberti. About a third part of the 
audience wore masquerade dresses; knights in armour, flower girls, 
Harlequins, and Greek gods sat among us as ordinary mortals. One of 
the largest boxes in the grand tier was quite tilled with pretty young 
Uoman women, dressed as Pierrots, but without mask or rouge : they 
were so lively and charming, it was a pleasure to look at them ; but they 
certainly took every one’s attet\tion completely from the stage. The 
piece performed that evening a favourite tragedy, called “ Byron in 
V^enico, England, and Missolonghi.” It was very moving, but the 
audience seemed exceedingly merry. In the gallery sat a man belpnging 
to the lower classes. He had a thick black beard, and was attired us a 
peasant girl ; he affected great emotion at the play, and spread first his 
vrtil and then his skirt over the box in front of him, and wiped bis eyes, 
and applauded. The eyes of the qudience were fixed upon him more 
than upon Byron in Missolonghi. 

The last day of the Carnival is always the liveliest ; it closes with the 
gem of the whole festival, the glowing, splendid Moreolo. This year the 
scene was even more animated than usual. Here came a disguised young 
couple, marching up on gigantic stilts, and moving boldly about among 
carriages and pedestrians ; yondt^r two men came growling along, dis- 
guised as bears, one white, the other coal-black, chained to each other, 
and followed by a miller fastened to a sweep. Here might be seen a 
man,' hopping along with lottery tickets; his hat was crowned by a 
bladder of wind. Yonder came another, dragging an organ on a hand- 
cart : out of each of the pipes looked a live cat, who mewed piteously, 
Ibr the man bad a string fastened to the tail of each Grimalkin, and by 
pulling this string be played his organ. A carriage appeared decked 
out like a flowery throne, and on "the throne was seated a minstrel : his 
harp was fastened securely ilb front of him, but over the harp stood a 
wheel of fortune, adornvjd with a vast show of flags, and uie wheel 
earned as the wind blew. Another carriage was m^e to represent a 
gigantic fiddle : on each st^ug rode a comic figure, the first string being 
occunied by a pretty little girl, and all of th^ sung as loudly as they 
soulo, being indted thereto by tbe fiddler, who stood rouly to draw Im 
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bow over the back of each person whose turn it was to give the tone. 
All along the road fell showers of oonfsiti and of flowers, especially of 
the latter, for this spring bad been very rich in viole^ and anemones. 
1 saw Don Miguel of Spain, the veritable Don Miguel, striding through 
the CTOW<i, in private clothes ; he was received with a deluge of etn^etii. 
Queen Christina of Spain had posi^ herself on a balcony : flowers and 
confetii wens her weapons. 
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And now the signal was given for the oorse race. On this day one of 
the spectators was killed by a horse ; but similar accidents Ivippcn every^ 
year, so the coq)8e was carried out of the way, and the sports preceded. 

" MoeecU ! moccoli ! ” was the cry ; and in a moment from every window, 
from every bahH>ny, and even from the roofs of the houses, were thrust 
forth long poles, sticks, and planks, garnished with little lighted candles. 
The occupants of the carriages, who, during the progress of the race, 
had been obliged to wait in the side streets, now once piore thronged 
the Corso ; but the horses, the coachman’s hat and his whip,* were gaia 
nished with burning wax candles ; ever^ la^ in every carriage held her 
taper aloft, and sought to protect it from the opposite party, who made 
every effort to extinguish the l^ht. Sticks, with pocket-handkerebiejs 
ikst^d to them, fluttered idoft. A shouting and shrieking, which no 
one can imagine who has not heard it, filled t^e air. ** Senza Moeeoh ! 
zensea moeeoU ! ” Little paper balloons with^ligbts inside them sailed 
down among the crowd, and it seemed as if all the stars of heaven, with 
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the Milky Wav among them, were making a progress through the Cono ; 
the air seemed heated by the numberless candles, and every ear was 
deafened by the din. It was the wildest Baccbaual scenes when sud- 
denly every light was extinguished^ and as the last glimmer went out, 
and durkuess and silence fell upon all, the church bells sounded, and the 
long fast had beguu. 

And next morning, one well-packed carriage after another drov^ away, 
laden with strangers — away from quiet Home, w'here all the galleries 
were closed, and every altar-piece was bung with black draperies. 

And we went away to Naples. 


MAHOMErS BIRTHDAY. 

A SCKNK IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The fourth of April is the birtliday of the Prophet. Already on the 
eve of that day the celebration began ; and to say the truth, the ]ier- 
fortimnce on the eve was the |)n‘ttie8t part of the festivity. I considered 
it unfortunate that the night happened to be moonlight, and that the 
Osmanli police regulations demanded that every one who wmt out after 
sundown should carry a light in a lantern ; but 1 was obliged to submit, 
for the police regulation could not be altered, nor could the moonlight. 
A young Kussinn named Aderhos and I associated ourselves together, 
and. without a companion, but duly provided^ with a light in a great 
paper lantern, we sallied forth to behold the illumination in honour of 
the Pktiphet. 

We went through a narrow street of Pera, and before us lay a scene 
of fantastic beauty, such as we cau only see in the North in a wondrous 
dreaui. From the row of houses near which we stood down towards 
the bay extended a (churchyard, that is to say, a cypress grove, with thi(;k 
dark trees ; and dark iiighi rested upon it. Over rough hills, downwards 
among the tall trees, winds the path wdiicli the footsteps of men and the 
hoofs of horses have worn, sometimes among the tombs, sometimes among 
falJeu grave-stones. Here and there a blue lantern was seen moving to 
and fro, wdiich soon disappeared, to reappear shortly upon the black 
background of* the picture. 

In the ‘diurchyard a few lonely houses lie scattered, and the lights 
pinuuered from the upi)er windows, or were carried to and fro upon the 
balconies. 

Jieyoiid the cypress-tops shone, blue as a Damascene blade, the Gulf 
with its many sbipsi Two of these, the largest, urere richly ornamented 
with burning lamps, which glittered around the portholes, the masts, and 
the guns also, or were huag in the rigging, w’hich shone like a spaiimled 
net. Just before us lay the town itself, the great far-spreading Con* 
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Btantinople, with its couDtieBs mlaaretti all wreathed with garlattda at 
lamps. The lur was atill red with the aheeu of the setting sun, but so 
clear and transparent that the niountains of Asia, and Olympus, covered 
with perpetual snow, shoa'cd their sharp broken outlines like a silver- 
white clotijd behind the glorious city. The moonlight did not deaden the 
splendour of the lamps, but only brought out the uiinarets in relief' till 
they lopkcd iikc gigantic flower-stalka crowned with hlossonis of flame. 
The smaller minarets had one starry wreath, the larger two, and the 
largest of all tht*ee, one over the other. 



Not a human being was to be seen in our neighbourhood, all was lonely, 
and still. VVe wandered down among the cypresses ; a nightingale was 
raising its flute-like voice, and turtle-doves cooed among the shadows (»f 
the trees. Wo came pant a little sentry-house, built of planks, and 
painted red ; a little fire had been kindled in front of it, among the gravt^- 
stones, and soldiers vFero reclining around it. They w'ere dressed in 
European garb ; but their complexion and features proclaim(?d them of 
Ishmaefs race, children of the desert. With long pipes in tF^*ir mouths, 
they lay and listened to a story. This story was about Maluimet’s birth. 
The nightingale translated it for us, or we should not have understood 
it. Here it is : , 

*^La illah il Allch “ There is no God but God !’* In the city of 
Mecca the merchants assembled for the sake of traffic thither came 
f^'ptian, and Persian, and Indian, and Syrian dealers. Each one had 
his idol in the temple Kabba, and a son of Ishmacd’s fac*e filled ih% 
highest office, namely, that of satisfying <he hunger of the pilgrims and 
quenching their thirst. In his piety he wiiTbed, iiko .Abraham, to offer 
up his son as a sacrifice ; but the prophetess d(3e]|^red that the handsome 
Abdallah should live, and a hundred camels were sacrificed in his stead*. 
^iMilhAilAllmkr 

And Abdallah mw to be a mian, and was so Handsome that a hundred 
maidens died for love of him. The prophetic flame shone on his fore* 
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bead, the flame which passed hidden £rom raoe to lace, until the Prophet 
Was bom, Mahomet, the first and the last. The prophetess Fatima saw 
this flame,' and she offered a hundred camels if he would be her husband; 
but he married Amina, and the prophetic flame vanished from his fore- 
head and burned in AminaV heart. La illah il Allah ! ” 

And the next year came round ; the flowers had never been so sweet, 
as they were this year, never bad the fruits on the trees swelled with 
such abundance of juice; and the rocks trembled, and ihe lake Sava 
sank into the earth, the idols fell down in the temple, and the demons, 
who wanted to storm the heavens, fell from the sky like millions of 
sUootiiift stars, hurled down by the uiighty band that wielded the lance ; 
for in that night Mahomet the Prophet was born. ‘‘ La illah il Allah ! ” 
This was the story the nightingale translated for us, for the nightin- 
gale undemtands Turkish just as well as our own language. 

We went forth beneath the tower of Pera, out to the convent of the 
dancing dervishes, and a beauteous panorama met our view. The whole 
Sea of Marmora lay before us, lighted up by the rays of the n;i,oon, and 
nrtheiinM- liHtance Scutari stood forth, its minarets gleaming with many 
lamps like those of Constantinople. The Mosque of St. Sophia with 
its lour, and the Mosque of Ahmed with its six minarets, stood forth in 
especial splendour, each pinnacle crowned with a double or a triple gar- 
land of glittering stars. They seemed to surround the garden of the 
Scrail, \^ich stretched down towards the Bosphorus, dark as a starless 
night. No light shone in the palace of the sultanas near the shore ; 
but there where the Golden Horn ends, a sword of flame had been reared, 
that threw a^'ruddy glow over the waters. Iimmnerable little boats, gaily 
decked out with red, green, or blue paper lanterns, darted like fireflies b^ 
'tween the shores of the two continents. All the great line-of-battle ships 
blazed with lamps ; every ship, nay. every rope and spar, could be clearly 
seen, the outlines draw'n in fiery colours. Scutari and Stainboul seemed 
united by the gleaming \rater with its rows of shining sparks. It was 
a fairy city, a city of the fancy, with a magic haze poured forth "over it ; 
and only two points were covered by mysterious darkness : in Asia the 
great churchyard behind Scutari ; m Europe, the garden of the Serail. 

* Night and 'dreams lay brooding over both spots — the dead heroes are 
dreaming of the maidens of Paradise, and iff tne night of the Serail the 
dreams are those of earthly beauties, charmittg and fair as the houris of 
.Paradise. 

The streets of Pera were filled with a throng of Greeks, ^ews, and 
Franks, each rariyiag his lantern or his candle. It was an Oriental pro- 
^cession of MoteoKs but the costumes were far more correct, more rich 
and varied, than those in the Ciorso of Borne on the last evening of the 
Carnival. In front of tbe^palaces of the foreign ministers lamps were 
burning, erected in the form of pyramids, or in a great M, the initial 
letter of the Prophet's*name. At nine o'clock cannon were fired flKnn 
all the ships ; there was a thundering din, like that of a sea-fight; all 
^e windows shook ; shod after shot boomed forth, announcing hour 
at which the Prophet was born. 
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I fell aaleep. maid tlie thunder of the cannon, and waa awaked early 
by the same Bound. Merry luuaic of Bossini and Doiiizettr Bounded 
through the streeta : the troops were marching on, to be paraded between 
the S^ail and the Mosque of Ahmed, whither the Sultan was about to 
proceed in state. 

The Danish Consul, Somain, an Italian, came to fetch me. A young 
Turk, wkh pMola in his mrdlo and two long tobacco-pipes m bis hand, 
walked before us ; an old Armenian, in a dark blue fluttering caftan, 
and a black jar-shaped hat on his shaven head, came after us, carrying 
our cloaks ; and thus we strolled through the main street of JVra, down 
towards Galata. The servants stepped into a boat, we two embarked in 
another, and now we rowed across the Gulf, darting swiftly among 
hundreds of others, whose rowers shouted and howled at each other, 
as one or other of the boats ran the risk of being swamped! At the 
landing-place in Constantinople the mass of gondolas formed .a huge 
swaying bridge, across w*bich we had to skip, to reach the firm land, 
which is bordered by decayed planks and beams. The crowd was great, 
but soon we come to a broad side street. Hero were many people, but 
there was room enough. Great crowds of veibd women wended along 
the same way with us, and soon we had arrived iind(T the walls of the 
Scrail, whicli are very high towards the town, and look like the walls 
of an old fortress. Xlcro and there is a.tqwer, with a little door, whicli 
looks as if it had never been opened ; the hinges were covered with grass 
and climbing plants. Great old trees stretched their leafy branches 
across the old w*alls ; one could fancy one's self on the borders of tlio 
forest in which sleeps the enchanted Princess. 

We chose our position in front of the Mosque of St. Sophia, between 
the great fountain and the entrance to the Serai 1 . From this point the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, with its numerous cupolas and subsidiary buildings, 
has a whimsical resemblance to a great flower-bulb to which several 
smaller bulbs have attached themselves. The terraces in the foreground 
were thtonged with Turkish women and children, and the shining white 
veils worn by the former gave the scone quite a festive air. The fountain 
behind us is the largest and most beautiful in Constantinople. • With the 
name fountain *’ we usually associate the idea of a basin with a jet ot 
water plashing up from it ; but in Turkey fountains have a very difl'erent 
api^earance ; and a more correct idea of their appearance will be obtained 
by imi^gining a square house, whose walls are quite Pompeian in their 
varie^ted richness of colour : the white groundw^orje is painted with 
insenptioDs from the Koran in red, blue, and gilt letterf ; and from 
little niches, to which brazen basins are fastened, the consecrati^d water 
ripples forth, with which the Mussulman ^at^es his hands and face at 
certain hours of the day. The roof is painted 'and gilt with ouite a 
Chinese richness of colour. The dove, tne sacred bird of the l^irks, • 
bnilda its nest here : in hundreds they flew over our beads, to and fro 
between the fountain and the Mosque of St. Soj^bia. 

All around were a number of Turkish coffee-houses, all built of wood, 
with balconies, almost like the Swiss booses in appearance, but more 
• SHH 
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gaudjr and less solid : before each there stretched a little plantation of 
trees ; and all these plantations were occupied by smoku^ and cofiea- 
drinking Turks, who quite lit up the gardens and the fronts of the 
houses with their bright-coloured caftans : some of them wore turbans, 
others fez caps. ^ Between the fountain and the great gater leading intr 
the forecourt of the Serail, two long scaffolds had been erected of boards 
placed on tubs and tables. The second of these was Higher than the 
first, and on the lower one veiled Turkish women of the lowest class 
were reclining. Old Turks, Persians, and a few Frankish strangers, 
whose unveiled women were objects of universal attention, held their 
station on the upper platform. Kow appeared several regiments of 
Turkish soldiers, all dressed in European fashion, in tight trousers and 
close ja(‘kets, white cross-belts across their chests, and red fez caps on 
their heads. The guards made a very good appearance in their new 
uniforms, with tight stock and collars ; and, as I was told, they wore 
gloves to-day for the first time. Some of the other regiments seemed 
in most Inmeiitahle plight : not only were the men of all possible com- 
plexions, white, brown, and coal-black soldiers all mingled together, but 
some of them were lame, and others had club feet. Their Eur^eon 
uniforms were too tight for them, consequently the majority had ripped 
up the seam of the sleeves at tlie elbow, and many bad rut their trousers 
at the knee, tliafc they might ,move their legs with greater freedom ; con- 
sequently naked elbows were seen protruding all along the line, and 
during llie march many a red, brown, or black knee protruded from the 
blue trouser. Especially remarkable was one regiment, which I might 
almost call the barefoot warriors,** for some of them had only one boot 
and one shoe, while others sbufiied along with baro feet thrust into 
slippers of different colours. Amid a diu of military music, they ail 
marched into the courtyard of the Berail, and, after defiling before the 
Sultan, came back and drew up in line along both sides of the way : 
Ethioj)ians aud Bulgarians stood side by Side, and the Bedouin became 
the neighbour of the shepherd’s son from the Balkan. 

At ten o’clock the procession was to begin ; but it was nearly twelve 
before the Sultan thought fit to leave the Serail. The sun shone 
warm ns in summer ; cup after cup of coffee was quaffed, and once or 
twice the lower platform gave way, and all the I'urkish women tumbled 
down in a heap. It was a long time to wait. Until within a few years, 
it wras the custom to bring out to this spot the heads of those who had 
been decapitated* in the courtyard of the Serail, and to throw them to 
the dogs ; but everything looked peaceable enough now. Young Turks 
who could speak a little Frepch or Italian began a conversation with ns 
and with other IVauHs, pnd showed 'the greatest willingness to explain 
to us whatever they thought might excite our interest. Below us, in 
front of the walls of the Serail, lay spread the Sea of Marmora, milivened 
with many a sail, and glittering in the sunshine ; and high up, in the 
background, the snowc^covered mountain-peaks of Asia glowed in the 
clear blue-green sky. I had never befoire seen this grassy glimmer in 
the air. A young Turk,, whq told me he had been bom on the banka 
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of the Euphratea, asaured me that yonder the aky aometimoa showed 
rather green than blue. 

But now a cannon-shot resounded from the garden of the Serail : the 
procession was starting. First came a mounted military baiid.-^even 
the drummer and the man who played the cymbals were on horsebac*.k : 
the latter musician let the reins hang loose on tho horse's neck, while he 
clashed the bnften plates in the sunlight. JN ow came the Hultaifa guards, 
as soldierly a body of men as you would see in any Christian kingdom ; 
then a number of splendid horses were led along, without riders, but all 
decked in gorgeous trappings, red, blue, and green, and all powdered 
with jewels. The horses danced along on their strong slender le|^, 
tossing their heads and shaking their manes, while their red nostrils 
quivered like the leaf of the mimosa, and more than instinct i|pemed to 
Hash from thoir bright eyes. Now came a mounted troop of young 
officers, all clad in the European costume, but wearing the fez cap ; they 
were followed by civil and military officials, all clad in the same way ; 
and now the Grand Vizier of the empire ap{>earGd, an old man, with a 
long board of snowy whiteness. Bands of music had been posted at 
different points, and relieved each other at intervals. In general, pieces 
from Kossiui’s “William Tell” were played, but suddenly they were 
broken offT, and the strains of the young (Sultan’s favourite march wer(» 
heard. This march had been composed Jy tho brother of Donizetti, 
who has been appointed band-master here. Now came the Sultan, pre- 
ceded by a troop of Arabian horsi^s still more gorgeously caparisoned 
liian those who had gone bi^fore. Kubics and emeralds formed rosettes 
ibr the horses* ears; the morocco leather bridles were covered with 
precious stones, and saddles and saddie-clotbs W'ero wrought with {learls 
and jewels. 

It seemed as though we were looking on the work of a imirit of 
Aladdin’s lamp. Surrounded by a number of young men on foot, all 
displaying a feminine Oriental beauty, as if a number of Turkish women 
bad ventured abroad without their veils, came riding on his splendid 
Arab horse the young “ ninetecn-year-old *’ Sultan Abdul Medjid. He 
wore a green coat buttoned across the chest, and wore no ornament, 
except one great jewel with which the bird of Paradise feather was 
fastened in his red fez cap. He looked veiy pale and thin, had melan- 
choly features, and fixed his dark eyes firmly on the spectators, especially 
on the Franks. We took off* our h&tB and bowed ; the soldiers shouted 
out, “ Long live the Emperor ! ” but he made not a gq^ture*in acknow- 
ledgment <3* pur salutes. • 

“ Why does he not notice our salutes ? ” I inquired of a young Turk 
at my side. He must have seen that we*took oQ* our hats.” 

“ He looked at you,” replied the Turk ; *‘be looked at you very closely.” 

With this we had to be content, for it was consiiiercd as good as the 
best acknowledgment. 1 told the Turk that all Frankish princes 
acknowledged the salutes of their subjects w il^ uncovered beads, a 
statement which seemed quite incredible to him. 

Pachas and other granges of the empire now came by ; then Frankish 
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officers in the Turkish employ ; and then a number of eerranis, male 
and female Turks, closed the procession. Such a crowd, such a pushing 
to and fro ! Half-naked street boys with dingy turbans, old beggar 
women with ragged veils, but with coloured trousers and morocco 
slippers, pushed noisily through the throng. 

y Allah akbart"" “ God is great!” they shouted, when the soldiers 
tried to drive them back with the butt-ends of their muskets. The 
whole street was like a many-coloured stream of fex caps, turbans, and 
veils, and on both sides, like reeds along the river’s banks, rose the 
glittering bayonets. Wlienevt'r parties of IVauks wished to pass through 
the ranks of the military, Turkish oiUcers came forward and made room 
for them with the greatest politeness, pushing aside their fellow-country- 
men, who contented themselves writh gazing upon the favoured franks^ 
and shouting once more, Allah akhar i ” 


DAYS m THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Peacefully the wde sea hiy spread abroad. No movement could be 
felt on board our ship, yi o could go to and fro as wo pleased, as if on 
dry laud ; only when we looked at tlic wake in the water could we see 
that the ship was making way, as it glided farther and farther from the 
yellow shores of Malta. 

*Wb had seven young Spanish monks on board ; they could speak a 
little Italian, and w’Gre all of them missionaries bound for India. The 
youngest of them was very handsome, with a pale melancholy face. 
Ho told mo that his parents were still alive, but that siuee his sixteenth 
year he had not seen his mother, who was very dear to him. “ And now 
I shall not see her till we meet in heaven 1 ” he sighed. He left Europe 
with a bleeding heart ; but he saw that he must go, for it was his duty, 
—he stodd enrolled in G-od’s service. Like his brethren, he belonged 
to the order founded by St. Theresa. 

To most of those on board 1 was the traveller who had journeyed 
farthest, for I came from the North. 

From Denmark ! ” cried our Bomish clergyman, who was going to 
Jerusalem. " Denmark ! Then you are an American P ” 

I explained to him that Denmark was &r distant from America, but 
he show his head incredulo^^sly. 

We had a Papal envoy on boaro, bound for the Lebanon. He waa 
the only Italian who knew an^biog about Denmark. He knew a 
Danish Princess whd resided in Borne, and had been at her aoireea ; he 
knew that there was a man living named Thorwaldsen, and that ih&to 
had been one of the pame of Tycho Brahe. 1 have the observa- 
tion that Tycho is the man of our country who is best known in foreign 
parts. Tycho ih the most celebrated Dane, and we drove him away! 
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Denmark ia great as a mother, but she has often been a bad mother to 
the beat of her children. 

In the middle of the day we could atill see Malta; but of Sicily we 
could only discern the snow-clad summit of Etna, but that glittered 
dear and large, like a pyramid of white sun-illumined marble. There 
was not the slightest stir in the sea, we seemed to be gliding through 
the air.« An%euormous dolphin, larger than a horse, tumbled two or 
three times beside the ship ; the sun shone on his wet smooth back. 
Melodies from Auber’s White Lady sounded up to us from the piano 
in the cabin; and the merry sailor boys sang as they climbed the rigging, 
Qtiel plaUir d’ itre matelot'' 
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The boatswain's pipe sounded, and the crew were put through their 
exercise. Then came the welcome sound that •summoned to dinner. 
As we sat drinking our coffee, the sun sank down, red and large; the 
sea shone like fire. * 

And now the sun had set, and the stars gleamed foi^Ti in such ** 
irolendour as I can never express in words. What a blas^c of light ! 
Yenus shone like the moon herself: her rays threw a long strip of light 
on the Bur&ce of the water, which heaved gently, as if the sea were 
breathing. Low on the horizon, over the African coast; stood , a star 
that shone like fire : under this star the Bedouirf rode on his swift 
horse, under this star the caravans moved through the flowing sand.^ 
It must be pleasant to sit in such a night beneath the African tent. 
The star seemed to send flames through thelilood. 1 sat by the shm's 
margin and looked out over the watery expani^. Phosphoric flashes 
darted through the sea : it seemed as if men were walking about witfi 
torches at the bottom of the sea, and os if theae were suddenly blazing 
They gleamed and disappeared as though these flames were tm 
Sophie bream of the sea. 
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Already sA nine o’clock I waa in my berth, and went to aleep at once, 
while the chip ateered buaily on through the aea. When 1 came upon 
deck next* morning early, they were cleaning it ; all hands were busily 
in motion, and soon the boards gleamed so clean and bright, it waa a 
pleasure to see them. On the forecastle, where the anchors^ and ropes 
tty, the sailors were having their grand wash. The orthodox methoa of 
washing trousers seemed to be to lay those garments flai^ on the deck, 
pour sea-water over them, and then sweep them over and over with a 
worn broom, among w hose bristles some pieces of soap had been inserted. 

Two sharp ship-boys, small, but nimble os squirrels, and full of mis- 
chief, were killing chickens, and before every execution they held a 
humorous speech to the fowl that w'as to bo the victim, always ending 
with the word tfaila ! ” as the knife passed over the victim’s neck. 

We noticed a sligh tmovement in the eoa, but as the sun mounted 
higher it became perfectly still, as it had been the whole day before. 
No river passage can be conquired to this for stillness*, hero and there 
in the far distance, dark blue patches ou the sunlit expanse of the sea 
indicated that there a breath of wind w^as rippling the even surface. 
Malta waa no longer to be seen ; but Blount Etna stood clear and plain 
on the horizon. To the north-east we descried the white sails of a ship, 
and tliis was the first vessel wo had seen since we left Malta. 

On the forc-deel^ the sailors were at breakfast. Each one received a 
ration of wine, onions, and bread : all of them were very merry, and 
they had among them one who was their jester, and another who served 
as his butt. 

A Persian, in a green turban and a whito shawl caftan, sat solitary, 
toying with his earrings or with his sword. No one spoke to him, and 
' he spoke to no one; but a smile played around bis lips, as if pleasant 
thoughts were passing through ms soul ; or was bo thinking of the 
rt^turn home, and of all he should have to tell of his joumeyings over 
land and sea F As 1 passed him, he suddenly seized me by the arm, 
ap'd spoke a few w^ords in Persian which 1 could not understand ; but 
ho laughed and nodded, and pointed to one side of the deck. Ho 
rewarded mo for my greeting Oy calling mv attention to an incident 
which occurred ou our passage. A little Dird had alighted in the 
rigging, utterly exhausted, and now sank down to the deck. A number 
of spectators gathered around it, and I felt quite angry with the Koman 
clergyman, w*heu ho proposed that it should be roasted immediately, 
for no doubt it would taste deliciously. But I cried, “ Our little wing^ 
voyager shalt not be eaten.” 

^ One of the lieutenants took it under his protection, placed it on a 
sail that ^had been stretched Qut as an awning over the after-deck, and 
provided it with a plate of bread-crumbs and water ; so the bird was 
our guest for the whole of the dAy, and for that night too ; it was not 
til) the morrow that hb took his departure, when he flew away, twitter- 
ing, os if to thank us for the hospitality he bad experienced at our 
himds. o 

This waa a great event for us all; but soon we were fiun to seek 
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occupation or amuaement. One went to a piano, another opened a 
book, Bome played cards, others walked to and fro iogetijer. The 
Bedouin sat u|K)n the coal-sacks, silent aa a spirit, his eyes flashing out 
of his browu face, his sinewy brown le|ra protruding from his white 
, burnouse. * The Persian continued to play with his sword, to handle 
his pistols, or to turn the silver rings in his ears. The captain was 
copyingu picture from my album — a peasant, a reminiscence of Christian, 
in my tale of “ Only a Fiddler.” The sketch now adorns the ca[>tain’s 
cabin, so that the 'fiddler travels every year between MartuMlies and 
Constantinople on the proud ship “ Leonidas.” 1 employed myself in 
|[pvlng one of the ship’s officers a lesson in German. He translated 
Schiller’s “ Partition of the Earth.” 

The time passed away charmingly, and merriment and good humour 
reigned at our dinner-table. The sunset was. exquisitely lofifly. The 
stars glittered down on us in fUll brightness. The motion of tlio vessel 
was quite in)j>erceptil)]e ; only on looking up at the stars through the 
rigging it seemed as if the sky were turning slowly around the motionless 
ship. 

We could still discern Etna, looming like a white pyramid, in the 
north-west ; but all around nothing was to he seen but the endlcHS 
expanse of ocean. Towards noon, however, I discerned a white spot in 
the north-east. It could not be a shin, for it extended too far; but 
very possibly it might be .1 cloud. I tbdiight it was the Greek c«>ast, 
and questioned the 4 .^aptai!i : but he shook his head, and said wo should 
not behold the Grecian coast till the next day, though bo confessed land 
was to be sought for in tluj direction where I fancied 1 bad seen it. 
Neither he nor any of the passengers could make anything out. 

When, after dinner, shortly before sunset, I once more sought tlie 
Doint 1 had seen, it loomed as visible as Etna itsedf. No, it could not 
be a cloud, far it had not altered its shape, and stood in the same place 
it had occupied three hours ago. 

The captain took bis best telescope, and presently shouted, “ Land !” 
It was really the Greek coast, a mountain summit of Navarino, gleam- 
ing, snow-clad, in the pure air. 80 I had been the first to discern the 
Grecian land. , * 

^ I have never heanl,” said the captain, ** that any one could, with the 
naked ey% from the Mediterranean, at one and the same time discern 
. Etna and the Greek coast. That ’s quite remarkable I ” 

When 1 talked about this afterwaras, in Athen.s, a learQcd man said 
that he had lately read an account of such a thing fh a book, but that 
the Critics had doubted if it could occur. But it is a fact, ds 1 can vooch^ 
from personal observation. It is the snow on Etna and the snbw on the 
Greek mountains that render it possible, irf thb clear sunshine, to be* 

^A. 1? .. tir A. 1 1 * 
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Greece 1 So now 1 beheld before me the great native land of intelle^ 
Beneath yonder mountains lay stretched the beauteous valleys of Ansadia. 
A thousand thoughts, each differing from tbe^t, flew' like a flight of 
wandeiing birds to the glistening mountain. But the sun sank down, 
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And the thoughts rose from recollections of the earth, and soared up- 
ward towards the beauty of hearen. 

Next morning I was up before the sun ; it was the 20th of March. 
Blood-red os I had never yet seen it, and wonderfully oval in form, rose 
the beauteous orb, and the day streamed out over the calm se/i ; and be- 
fore us, on the right, lay clear and distinct, but far, very far off, the coast 
of the Morea. It was the old LacedfiBinon upon which \re gazed. A 
steep prodpice rose pcsrpendicularly from the ocean, and in the interior 
of tW country towered picturesque snow-clad hills. How my heart 
leimt up at sight of them ! 

1 can s4'o the shining air and the gleaming strand ; and yonder strip 
of rocky coast is Greece ! 


THE GRAVEYARD AT SCUTARI. 

The TiirltB consider themselves strangers in Europe; consequently 
they wish to rest in their native land, which is Asia, Thus in Asia, by 
Scutari, ia the great graveyard of Constantinople. Where one corpse 
has bcou buried, the Turks never deposit another, for the grave is the dead 
man's home, which must be held sacred ; and thus their churchyards grow 
very raptttly, and that at Scutari extends fjr miles. For every uew-bom 
child a plantain, for every deceased person a cypress is placed here; 
therefore the graveyard at S<nitari is an extensive for«»t, intersected by 
footpaths and roads. Here are the richest mouuments and the greatest 
variety in memorials of the dead. In iho midst of the large flat stone 
which covers most of the graves, a hole has been dug, in which the rain- 
water may collect. The vagrant, masterless dogs quencli their thirst here ; 
and when the Turk sees this, he considers it a sign that tl)e soul of the 
departed is happy in INlahomct’s Paradise. 

Side by side, like swathes of corn upon a mown field, lie beneath the 
cypresses iltie grave-stones of the d<^d, with a turban or a fez cap sculp- 
tured on c?acb, it is easy to see where the dervish or the Turk of the 
old orthodox faith lies buried, and where oW of the new half^uropean 
race has been carried to his rest. On the stone is inscribed, in letters 
of gold, the ^me and rank of the deceased ; a sensible epitaph speidia 
of the shortness of life, or exhorts the living to pray for the dead. 
, Where the women rest the spot is marked only by a sculptured lotus 
flower : im word tells of theiuv foi* death the woman here is 

veiled, and the stranger knows her not. 

Ko fence girds rouhji this forest of the dead men’s graves ; lonely and 
tolitaiy is it here under the dark cypresses. The broad high road passes 
among the overturned stones ; the Arab drives his camels past the ^ves^ 
and the tinkle of their keUa is the only sound that breaks the stillness 
of the great solitude. 
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Silent ns the dead beneath the cjrprm shade lies the Sea of Mamora 
before us» and shoals us its beauteoiuHtintcd islands : the largpt of them 
all yonder appears like a little Pai^ise, with its wild rodks,, vineyards^ 
woods of cypresses, pines, and plane trees. What a beautiful sight seen 
from the jji^ardeii of the dead ! This beauteous spot was the place of 
banishment of fallen emperors, princes, and princesses of the Bysan- 
t:no cippirea in convents upon these islands they Imd to sigh in the garb 
of poor monks and nuns. It is better here, among the dead, where the 
perishable slumbers in dreamless peace, and the immortal rises to Oodl 
What silence among these mrea under the cypresses ! We will 
wander forth hither on a moonlight night. What cfark trees! Kight 
broods over the graves ; what a gleaming sky! — from that sky life streams 
Ibrth ! 

Over the uneven road a white mi a red point are moving tike glowing 
roses : they are only two paper lanterns ; an old Turk holds them in his 
hands as he rides through the garden of the dead. lie doc*s not think 
of the dead ; no, the living are iu his thoughts, — the pretty morry women 
in his pleasant home, where he will soon stretch his limbs upon the soft 
cushions of the divnn, eating the pilau, and smoking his while the 
youngest of his wives sits oy him, and tho others perionn a Oliineso 
shadow comedy before him — a merry comedy, such as the Turks love in 
their houses, with a Kara^^, or Harlequin, and a Hadji Aitrai, or Pan* 
taloon. Under the dark cypresses, among the graves, the old man is 
thinking of life, and life with him means enjoyment 
Again all is silence. And now footsteps are heard ; no lantern gleams 
this lime, no horse trots by, but a youth, fiery and strong, handsome as 
tlie young Ishmacl on liis marriage day, comes yonder. He comes full of 
thoughts of life : ho is ready to build him a nest in every house, in over^ 
tree ; the picture of glowing life, he wanders among the graves. And 
the thoughts that are passing through his soul proclaim him a Turk. 

Silent it is in the garden of the dead — silent in the hut by the Sea of 
Marmora. 


THE BOSPHORUS. 

» Th£ Bosphorus is a river, transparent as the sea, a river of salt water 
that unites two seas ; a river between two quarters of the globe, along 
whose banks every spot is picturesque, every point of bisfbrical interest. 
Here the East is' joined to Europe, and fancies itself the rqler of the 
latter. I know no place where strength^d mildness meet 
as here. The shores of the Rhine, in the folk beauty of autumn, have 
not the colours which glow on the Bosphorus coast. The Rhine would 
seem narrow compared with the bed of this griss-green river; and yet 
I was reminded of the Rhine and also of the shores of the Malar Lake 
between Siockhplm and Upsall, when the warm sunshine glittered among 
the green fir trees and the trembling branches of the ash. 
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The mirror of waters is not so broad anywhere as to prevent thf 
traveller frpm seeing distinctly the objects on either bank. In seven 
windings the stream rolls on, between the Sea of blarmora and the 
Black Sea, and throughout nearly its whole len^h the European bank 
looks like a single town, a single street, behind which the mountains 
rise, if not majestically, at least high enough to deserve the name of 
mountains — and on their sides there is verdure like that o^a, ^rden, a 
true botanical garden. Here are birch trees, like in Sweden and Nonvay ; 
groups of beeches that remind one of Denmark, pines, plane trees, and 
chesthuts such as we find in Italy, and cypresses, large and majestic, as 
only the graveyard at Scutari and Pera can show' ; and amid the rich 
green rises tlie palm tree with its broad leafy crown, like a memorial 
pillar, to remind us in what part of the Tvorld we arc. 

The wholj coast appears, as I have Said, like a town, and yet is not a 
town. Here streets and gardens alternate with each other, with grave- 
yards and vineyards. At one point stands a mosque, with its white 
shining minarets, at another a palace, such as we may imagine an 
Eastern palace to be, and farther on, little wooden houses painted red, 
and seeming to have been transplanted from the pine forests of Norway. 

Turning his eyes to the Asiatic shore, the traveller finds everything 
just as rich, as varied ; only he has not this mass of buildings which 
makes the European side look like one continued town ; lu re the plains 
are greater, the mountains higber and more thickly wooded. 

The fifth of May, the d(^ of Napoleon’s death, 1 was destined to 
spend nuoii the Bla<?k Sea. Ibere ore for us holidays of the mind besides 
those wnich the calendar indicates as Sundays and Feasts. Our ovrn 
life, and the events in history, point out to us certain days of which 
tiie calendar says nothing. Often, in thinking of the mighty events 
that once hap]iened on such a day, I have felt deeply how prosaically it 
had passed for me. 

But in this year one of the famous anniversaries of the present became 
nn epoch in my life, when on its morning, at half-past four, 1 sailed out 
of the harbour of Constantinople, through the Bosphorus, and into the 
Black Sea. 

1 awoke i& the anchor was being weighed ; T dressed hastily, and ran 
on deck. Everything lay shrouded in mist, but only for a moment, for 
the veil rose with wonderful swiftness to tlie top of the tower of Fera ; 
this lay behind us, with Oalata and Topschana. The great barrack 
buildings, the lofty mosque in the suburb Fiiuderklu stood boldly forth, 
with the whole Greek fleet, which had lately returned from Egypt. We 
glided past clcute to it : Turkish soldiers and sailors were peering forth 
:^m every port- hole. Each ono of these could in a few minutes have 
told us things truer and nlore poetical than are to be found in the 
celebrated works of Pii^ler-MtuiWu. But our steamer was gliding on, 
and the mist too was gliding on ; now it touched the funnel of our vessel, 
and nownit rose in wreatlis, to be presently changed into rain-bringing 
clouds. There w*a8 such a movement and life in the sky, wt one might 
have fancied Darius and his army were psssing in shadowy mist over the 
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Boephonis. Life and metion waa thero alao arou|id ua, in hiindreda ol 
boats ; those that catne from the ships of war were vtrou^ and well 
mann^ but those which came rowing out from the coaat were frail 
little barks, in the bottom of which the Turk sat cro8s-legs;ed. But on 
our vessel^ there waa silence. Over the deck the Turks had spread some 
coloured carpets : some of the passezigera were asleep, wrap]^d in their 
warm (urs, #hers were drinking theirblack coffee, or puffing the smoke 
Irom their long pipes. The mist rose and fell as when the world was 
formed out of chaos. At timea the sun burst forth, at others it seemed 
to have lost all its power. The ships lying in the distance looked like 
shadow-pictures, and reminded me of the atoiy of the Death-ship and 
the Flying Dutchman. 

Topschaoa and Pern seemed to form one continuous town with Con- 
stantinople, of which Scutari was the suburb — Scutari with its white 
minaretH, reddish-brown houses, and green gardens, lying in the brightest 
sunshine, which spread over the Asiatic coast. Wo could sem the lovely 
village of Kaudclli, the imperial garden, and the far-spreading palac^es 
of the Sultan. Nature appears in full splendour of wealth on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. 

11 ow often, when I was a boy, did not my thoughts sail away w^ith 
the ** Thousand and One Nights,** and I saw wonderiul palaces of marble 
with hanging gardens and cool fountains ! Hero 1 saw one of these 
palaces in reality : it was the summer palace, built a short time since on 
the European side, and in which Sultan Abdul Mcdjid established himHclf 
last year as the first occupant. It is built in the Eastern style, on a 
grand scale, w ith marble pillars and liigh terraces. 

Such a scene is well chosen for the love-dream of a young monarch 
not yet twenty years of age : here, to speak in the style of the Turkish 
poets, spring comes early, and dresses the tulip in its crimson gurb, which 
the dew fringes with pearls ; and for the young Prince cypresses and 
plane trees lift up their bonds in supplication, that they may throw their 
shade over him auring a long life. But what i8»a long life ? A happy 
life. Aud wrbat is it to be happy ? Men’s ideas vary on the subject : 
some are for a deathless name, others for the happiness* of airectioii. 
Ask the youth. Alas ! not eveiy one is an Alexander, who eftn win both^ ' 
and doubly win them, and die in the midst of victory. 

The palace garden extends downward to the village of Kurutscheme, 
whose peculiar wooden buildings along the water-side attract the atten- 
tion of the traveller. The upper storeys project over the lower, sup- 
ported by beams driven in a slanting direction into the lower w ofidrwoplc, 
BO that toe path between the buildings and the w’atcr is thus ig a manner 
roofed in by the projecting storeys. Here dwell several of the older 
sultanas, consequently the w'indows are veiled by close wooden shutters, 
which are, hovrever, not unprovided with peep-holes, through which the 
once beautiful and powerful occupants look out fipon the water and upta 
the foreign ships. 

The beauteous Valley of Bebefa, with its pleasure palace, now opened 
out before us. It is bounded by the dark cypresses of a churchyard; 
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But a few words can^ive no picture of it, — ^the eye must behold this 
valley, which, like a park, shows in the bright moonlight a variety of 
green, such as no palette can reproduce ; these willows must be seen, 
whose trembling boughs cast a shadow that seems to play upon the 
earth ; these? groups of forest trees, under whose leafy covert the turtle- 
dove builds her nest ; these iat green meadows, where the shining white 
ox stands like a picture of the old time, half buried in th^ long, grass. 
Here wo have life, sunshine, and enjoyment ; and close beside extends 
the boundary of all things, — ^the diark cypress grove with its graves, 
offering shade and rest. 

And now we have glided past the churchyard, and rocks rise up in 
picturesque forms : we are at the place where Androcles of Samos built 
the bridge over the Bosphorus — tno bridge over which Darius led the 
Persians against the Scythians. One of the rocks was at that time hewn 
oht into a throne for Darius, from whence he could behold all the country 
round ; but of this no trace remains. Osmanli saints rest at the foot 
of the rock : the soil is sacred now that the wild hordes once trod, and 
tall dork cypresses seem to keep watch over the graves. 

The wanaering birds of the Bosphorns, — ^banished souls, the sailors 
call them, — soared towards us here, anon wheeling round and sailing 
slowly away. Kero are built, one on the Asiatic, the other on the 
European side, the strong castles Anatoli Hissari and Bumili Hissari, 
'which were to command the passage ; but the embrasures are bricked 
up ; the buildings have long been turned into prisons, and the name of 
the Black Towers is given to these castles, in which thousands of 
Christians have languished. The castle on the European side has been 
strangely built. The Sultan Mahmoud desired that its outline should 
indicate his name as the word is written in the Arabic character : a 
hundred Christian churches were plundered for the materials of which 
these inhabited characters were buut ; but no joy has dwelt in the castle ; 
sighs and groans have quivered through Mahmoudis haughty pile. Stone 
was firmly fixed upon stone, but the strong finger of Time'will wipeout 
the inscription, and the earth will spread the poetry of spring on the 
black rock whereon it was written — ^the poetry that dwells in the fragrant 
foms, grassed, and flowers. , 

The Asiatic side is the most beautiful. Behind the gloomy fortress 
the Talley of the Heavenly Waters stretches into the land, the valley 
iamed as the most charming of hll the dales of the Bosphorus, whose 
fragrant loveliness has given rise to its name ; but we glided by all too 
swiftly, aud could only see as much of its beauty as we can see of the 
s^ul withii), when for a moment we glance at a pair of lovely eyes. 

Kandiliehe’s great mosque novr rose before us, looking^as if Ahmed’s, 
church had been borne hithei' by angels, that we might once more rejoice 
our hearts with its view. A little village lay almost hidden amcmg 
gigantic fig trees, from hrhich it has received its name, the Fig Town. 

Aihid plane trees, lindens, and sycatnores, rose, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, Sultanje, ita reversed outline mirrored in the clear wati^ 
of the coast. The slender white minaret, pointing upwards towards 
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Ikearai, wUle its tnirrored reflection pointed doivnwardfl to the depthe^ 
Beemed to say, Look not only on life as it appem in the sunshine 
around you, look upon it also as it ia shown in the driving clouds and the 
soaring birds ; look at it as it appears in the teeming waters between the 
two continent ! ** And, in truth, here was enough of life and motion ! 
Large boatj|, freighted with Turkish women, wrapped in light airy veils, 
were passing to and fro between the opposite shores. 3 ust by our steamer, 
one of the youngest women rose up in one of these boats. She glanced 
upwardH at us, and the Persian soug that tells of the growth of the 
cedar, and of the colours of the tulip, struck upon my ear. Who does 
not remember seeing, on a dark nicht, the whole country lit up by a 
single flash of lightning, after which nil is shrouded in darkness once 
more ? But one never forgets the picture revealed by that flash ; »uid 
here we had two lightnings, a flash from each of her and then 
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night sank down upon her again. We saw no mbre the daughter of the 
East, of whom, centuries ago, the poet has sung : When she dries her 
locks ^nith a handkerchief, it ia fragrant with perfume ; when she wipes 
the tear from her eye, a pearl falls from it ; if she touches her cheek, 
the handkerchief is filled with fragrant roses ; and if it passes by her 
lips, a fruit of Paradise is found within it.” I looked after the boat, 
we were already far from it : the women in the white veils looked like 
f^nxits in Charon's boat; and there was truth in the thought, for that 
wfaieh we shall never behold again is^iuiijbepd among the dead for us. 
She bad flung an orange into the water, and it floated to and fro, a 
memento of the encounter. Slender fishin,^boats shot by the g^at 
ahi^s that came from the Blad: Sea ; the double eagle of Bussia flapped 
bis wings on the proud* flag. Booking slowly to and fro on the water 
m front of a fishing village — Z think its nallie was Baikos-^^wene boat* 
bills, firom wbi^ ^eu&d long nets, wherein sword-fish wdte to be 
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cimght. I called them huts, but they might be cidled baskets. In each 
of them sat a half-naked fisherman, toiling at his trade. 

On the European side we passed close by Therapia, in whose deep 
gulf great ships lay anchored. A little boat met us here; an old 
negro w^as rowing it. He wore a woollen coat, like the Greeks, and 
groat silver rings in his ears ; on bis head he had no other covering than 
his own frizzled locks. The boat was literally filled with rOses ; a little 
Greek girl, with black hair braided around her scarlet fez cap, and 
ornamented with a single large coin, stood leaning against a great basket 
filled with roses; in her hand she held a little Bulgarian drum. The 
boat rocked up and down in the increased swell caused by the swift 
passage of our steamer through the water; the little maiden clung for 
support to the rose-basket, but it turned over with her, and poured its 
ii(KKl of hk/Nsoms over her face and form. She jumped up again, and 
when she saw that we were watching her, she laughingly beat \lic little 
drum once or twice, then threw*^ it into the basket, and held up a hand- 
full of roses before her face. It was a picture worth painting, — the 
boat, the old negro, and the little Greek maiden, with Tlierapia, its 
gardens and ships, for a background. 

But when a man wanders, for the first time, through a great rich 
gallery with thousandH of paintings, one picture obliterates another 
from his mind ; and the Bosphorus presents a series of pictures such as 
only the greatest inaslcr could pourtray. I, who tell these things, have 
only once in iny life beheld the gallery, in a rapid passage in a steamer 
among its inexhaustible treasures. 

A larger, wider bay than any we had yet seen, formed the foreground 
tp the next picture. Bujukdere, the summer residence of the ambas- 
sadors, lay before us. I looked among the flags of many nations flutter- 
ing there for the ensign of my native land ; and, behold, there it was ! 

I beheld the white cross in the red ground. Denmark had set up its 
white Christian cross iu the land of the Turks. The flag fluttered in 
the breeze ; it seemed to bring me a greeting from my home. My 
neighbour on board the steamer pointed out to me the groat aqueduct 
with its doubio row of-arches, which rose in the midst of the verdure of 
’€l»e green valley. Another began talking of Medea, who had wandered 
here, where now the seamen drew up their boats under the shadows of 
the great plane trees ; but my eyes and my thoughts were all for the 
Danish flag, which 1 bad not seen until now during my entire journey ; 
and reineuibravccs which make the heart soft and tender arose within 
me. 

,.What new sight of gentle beauty would the shores of the Bosphorus 
unfold to uk now ? As though it<had nothing more of this kind to offer, 
the as[)ect of nature suddenly changed to a stem and wild character, 
yellow rocks rosq out of the water, and batteries that had been 
raised to defend the Bosphorus from the raids of plundering Cossacks 
were in keeping with the sterner features of this new view. The tower 
higher up the stream is called the Ovid’s Tower, because it is asserted, 
though falsely, that the poet was once a prisoner here on the shores of 
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the Black Sea. The tower is now in roins^ and is used after sunset as 
a lighthouse \ great torches are kindled, whose red ilanie^ burn as a 
guiding beacon to the ships in the Black Sea. 

On the Asiatic side the appearance of bright verdure continues for a 
little B])aee ; but, soon, when the banks approach nearer to each other, 
the sanio stern rocky character steps forth on both sides. No road now 
winds* along bj tbeVater’s edge; but goats are seen climbing on the 
strangely cut face of the rocks. In Asia the Bithynian range of moun- 
tains terminates here, in Europe the Thracian. The Black Sea lies 
before us, and at the extremities of the two coasts stand lighthouses, 
with flames of welcome for the ships that arrive, with farewell stars fur 
those that depart. 
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Near the shore rise marvellous rocky islands, which seem to have 
been flung upon each other, each block of stone seeming rivc;tcd to the 
rest. The legend tells that these rocks once swain to and fro, but 
became fixed after the Argonauts had achieved the passage between 
them. • 

The sun shone on the naked stones, the sea lay spread in all its 
grandeur before us, and we sailed forth upon its bosom. jThe mists 
that had been rising and falling altematel;^, the whole time of our 
passage through the Bosphorus, without ever entirely veiling its shores, 
now fell like a curtain, that is, rolled dowxv over a glorious scene ; 
another moment, and the shores of Europe and Asia were alike hidden 
from our gaze; the sea-birds were fluttesring round the funnel of our 
bark, and then hastening away from us, leavmg us alone amid the mist 
in the great sea ! 
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ATHENS. 

It was on the third morning after our arrival at the Piraus that the 
hour of our deliverance from quarantine sounded. A dozen Greek boats 
lay waiting around our ship. 1 sprang into the first that ofiered, and 
was borne with rapid strokes to the shore, where a number of vehicles 
for hire, old eoaebea and open chaises, stood drawn up : they seemed to 
have done good service, perhaps in Italy, and to have emigrated in the 
evening of iife, to begin a new career of work in Greece. Only a few 
years ago, a marsh extended between the Pirmus and Athens — a marsh 
round wliich the teams of camels laden with merchandise bad to make a 
long circuit ; but now a capital road has been built, and a Man also, 
where refreshments can be had. For a trifle the traveller is conveyed 
along tills road, a distance of about five English miles. Our baggage 
was packed in on old coach, which was completely filled ; boxes and 
carpet bags peering out through the windows on both sides. The 
company came in three great carriages ; at the back of the one in which 
I rode, clung a Greek, gqrgeoAsly attired, a servant of the Hotel do 
' Munich, in Athens ; he was dressed so well and so richly, that he might 
have passed very well for a Hellenic prince in a Jfortlicru masquerade. 

So wo rolled away, rejoicing, from the Pineus. Sailors in glazed hats 
were sitting in front of the cofice-houses, which looked like booths of 
boards, and they gave us a cheer as they emptied their wine-glasses. 
Our way led past ibe ruins of ancient walls, built of a kind of yellow 
stone which still forms the material of the walls in these parts. So we 
went galloping on, amid clouds of dust ; but it was classic dust. 

Soon we reached the olive grove — ^the classic grove of MinerVte. A 
wooden booth had been erected on each side of the road: lemons and 
oranges were here di^Iayed, supported by a row of bottles containing 
wines and liqueurs. While our horses were being watered, there came a 
number of beggars holding out tin dishes ; we all gave them something, 
for were they not Greeks r 

Just as in the best days of Athens, we still drive into the city through ' 
the for^t of olives. Before us lay the Acropolis, as I had oflen seen it 
on pictures, now I &w it in reality. The steep Sykabettoe, with its 
gHeamiug white*hermitage, stood prominently forth ; and now I beheld 
Athens. A*" few steps from the t<rwn, close by the right side of the way, 
stands the temple of Theses, with its noble marble pillars, tinted 
brownish-yellow by Time. 

I could hardly realize the idea that I was really in Greece — that I 
was rolling into the city of Minerva^ The Hermes Street, the largest 
in Athene, is the first tnf^ersed by the traveller who comes from the 
^Pirmus ; but the street commenoea with a row of houses, which have a 
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miBerable appeaniDoe enough, measured by the European standard. 
Gradually, better houses ap])eared. The Acropolis towered like a gigantic 
throne above all the low dwellings, and in the middle bf the street along 
which we were driving, grew tho tallest palm-tree I had ever seen. 
The stem is encircled by a paling of red planks, to prevent it from being 
injured by the vehicles of the Greeks, who gallop post with their old 
coaches, as 1$ they were racing. This palm attracted the attention of 
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every one of our party. 1 afterwards learned that when the street was 
first planned, the noble tree was to have been hewn down, because it stood 
ill the ivay of carriages ; but Professor Koss, a Ilolsteiner by birth, peti- 
tioned for its life, and accordingly it was spared. Accordingly, I here- 
with solemnly name it " Eoss’s Palm/’ and all the compiler^ of guide 
books are requested to make a . note of this. The Greeks should re- 
member that dieir country forms a bridge between Europe and the East ; 
therefore they must hold in honour the Oriental decorations which in- 
dicate this, among which the palm treo is chief. Most of the others in 
Athens have been destroyed, only two or three survive. * 

We stopped in front of the Hdtel de Munich. Tho landlord is a Greek, 
his wife a German ; she is called the “ fair Vienne^.” They gave mo 
the best room, which was about as good as that in a German inn of the 
third class ; so now I had a domicile in Athens. 

I will no^ endeavour to pourtray the impression produced by the 
cil^ and to tell how 1 spent my first d^ in Athens. * « ^ 

The terrible accounts I had receiv^ in Naples conceming Greece, 
and especially Athens, proved to be ridicoioasjy exaggerateoT I daxe 
say that a few years ago there was terrible miseiy Imre ; but it must 
be remembered how much even a single year will do for such a country 
08 Greece, which is going through a period of more rapid development 
than any other European land m experienoe4 
It is as if the mental progress of a child were to be compared with 
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tne less apparent progress of a grown up-nerson : seven montlis witli the 
former are as much as seven years with the latter. Athens seemed 
about as Urge as a provincial town of middling size, and looked as if it 
had been hastily erected for a fair. What they call bazaars ” here are 
really angular streets of wooden booths, such as one sees erected at a 
fair. They are decorated with scarves, coloured stockings, ready-made 
clothes, and morocco slippers, all somewhat clumsy, but^ very gay in 
appearance. Hero are butchers* booths, yonder fruit-shops ;^here fez caps 
are displayed *, yonder they sell books, new and old ; even our driver 
bought one for himself, and what was it P Nothing less than Homer’s 
Iliad, printed in Athens in 1839. I read the title mvself. 

Athens has a few Greek or rather Turkish coffee-nousos, and also a 
new Italian one, so large and elegant, that it would make a good ap- 
pearance cyen in Hamburg or Berlin. The much-frequented Calc Greco 
in Boine is quite a hole-and-corncr place compared with this.. Young 
Greek men appeared here, all in national costume, exceedingly pinched 
in at the waist, and sporting eye-glasses and kid gloves — appeared here 
smoking cigars and playing billiards: there was the true look of the 
lounger upon them all. At every street corner a row of Maltese porters 
are standing in the sun. 

The most populous part of Athens stretches upward towards the 
Acropolis, around which ruin buildings are being erected. Athens is 
a town which seems to grow, even in the few days that the stranger 
passes here. The new palace of the king rises between the town and 
Hymettos: it is of marble, every stone having been procured from the 
neighbouring (marries of Pentelicon. In the hall the portraits of the 
Greek heroes of the revolution have already been put up. The university 
is being built under the direction of Hansen, a Vanish architect. A 
few churches and private dwellings of merchants and ministers grow up 
out of the earth like mushrooms, hour by hour; and who are the work* 
men ? I was told they were nearly all Greeks — soldiers, peasants, rob- 
bers, who have taken up trowel, hammer, and saw ; they have watched 
the foreign workmen, and then set up at once for masons, smiths, and 
caroenters. . Truly the Greeks are a quick-witted race. 

xhe first impression made by Atm ns surpassed the anticipations 
awakened in me at Naples.. When 1 mentioned this, Boss told me of 
a Greek, from Chios, the island of Homer’s birth, who was now staying 
here. He was a man who from his position and surroundings may be 
considered ns well educated; but he had never yet seen a Iwge town, 
and accordingly w^s quite astonished at the grandeur and luxury he 
found in the .capital of Greece : every moment he was expressing his 
tiurprise something he saw, and when a friend, who met him he 
bad been here a fortnight, evggfbsted that now he must know Athens by 
heart, he exclaimed, 

. Know it by heart iHhere’s no end to the wonders of a place like this ! 
Always Bometmng new to hear or to see: how many amusements, how 
many conveniences t l|ere are carriages for driving, here is Turkirii 
music every eby in front of the king’s palace, here are coffee-hdom 
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with newspapers, and theatres where people sing and talk! It is a 
wonderful city ! 

Thus he was astounded by the modem grandeur and luxury of Athens; 
while 1 found it simply very creditable in comparison with' what 1 had 
seen and heard spoken of. Thus it is that we all form our judgments 
according to our experience and our own standard of excellence* 

I bad ftncied that 1 should feel terribly strange and lonely here in 
Gi^ce, so far from my own country ; ana, behold, it was liere that 1 
experienced the best feeling of home. My fellow-countrymen and 
German friends approached me with kindness. On the very day of my 
arrival, I was carried off to a Danish house, to that of Ltith, a Holsteiner, 

. the Queen's chaplain, who is married to a Danish lady, whose younger 
sinter lives with her. Hero 1 met several Danes, and with them came a 
Hollander, our Consul Travers, who speaks ‘Danish very vfell. My llrst* 
day was to finish with a visit to the theatre. 
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The theatre of Athens lies a little distance from the town. It has 
four tiers of boxes and is prettily decorated ; but the most interesting 
sight to me was that of the handsomely-dressed spectaters in boxes and 
pit. Here sat many beautiful Greek women, but I was told t^y all 
came from the islands, that very few Athenians were honjlsome. An 
Italian company was giving operas *hei;p. . The performance was a 
mixture from various works : we heard the overtures to ** Norma and 
the ** Bronze Horse,** an act from the ** Barber of Seville,** and another 
from the " Thievish Magpie,** and the whole concluded with a bidlet. ^ 
As I have said, the theatre Ues a short dis^ce outside the city. It 
made a strange impression when, at midnight, after seeing the Barber *’ 
and the Thievish Magpie,** the spectator suddenly stepped forth from 
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the building, and found liimBelf standing under an Oriental sky, all 
aflame with stars, so that the whole estent of the plain, with its en- 
circling ridge of mountains, could be distinctly seen. The nia^ficent 
scenery of nature seemed to laugh to scorn the painted canvas imitations; 
and here, in the solitude, n drama was being enacted, which showed how 
small everything within the theatre had been. The contrast from the 
mean theatre to tliis starlight night displayed the whole classic^ grandeur 
of Greece. A single marble column stood bv our way, among dust and 
weeds ; nobody could tell to what temple it had belonged. The people 
declare it to be thcpillar to which our Lord \vas bound when He was 
scourged, and assert that the Turks threw the pillar into the sea, but 
that it was brought back miraculously in the night. Now it stood 
solitary by the wayside, pointing in the starry night towards heaven. 
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THE TOAD. 

The well was deep, and therefore the rope had to be a long one ; it 
))eavy work tomiog the handle when any one had to raise a bucket- 
ful! of water over the edge of the well. Though tlio water was clear, 
the sun never looked down far enough into the well to mirror i^tsolf in 
the waters ; but as far as its beams c^uld reach, green things grew forth 
between the stones in the sides of the well. 

Down below dwelt a family of the Toad r^ce. They had, in fact, 
come head-over-heels down the well, in the person of the old Mother- 
Toad, who was still alive. The green Frogs, who had been established 
there a long time, and swam about in the water, called themV‘well-guest8.** 
But the ncw-comers seemed to have determined to stay where they were, 
for they found it very agreeable living “ in a dry place,” as they called 
the wet stones. 

The Mother-Frog had once been a traveller. She happened to be in 
the water-bucket when it was drawn up, but the Imht became too strong 
for her, and she got a pain in her eyes. Fortunawly qjbe scrambled out 
of the backet ; but she fell into the water with a tmible flop, and tmd 
to lie sick for three days with pains in her back. 8he certainly had not 
much to tell of the things up above; but she laiew this, and dl the Frogs 
knew it, that the well was not all the world, t The Mother-Toad xi\;gnt 
have told this and that, if she had chosen, but she never answered, wjien 
th^ asked her anything, and so they left off asking. 

** She *8 thick, and fat, and ugly,” said Ihc^young green Frogs ; ^ and 
her children will be just as ugly as she is.” 
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**That may be,” retorted the Mother*Toad; ”but one of them has a 
jewel iu his head, or else 1 have the jewel” 

The young Frogs listened and stared ; and as these words did not 
please them, they made grimaces, and dived down under the water. 
But the little Toads kicked up their hind legs from mere pride, for each 
of them thought that he must have the jewel ; and then they sat and 
held their heads quite still. But at length they asked what iu was. that 
made them so proud, and what kind of a thing a jewel might be. 

** Oh, it is such a splendid and precious thing, that I cannot describe 
it,” said the jMother-Toad. “ It’s something wbicli one carries about 
for one’s own pleasure, and that makes other people angry. But don’t 
ask me any questions, for I shan’t answer you.” 

“ Well, I liaven’t got the jewel,” said the smallest of the Toads : she 
• was as ugly as a toad can Be. ” Why should I have such a precious 
thing? And if it makes others augry, it can’t give me any pleiisure. 
No, 1 only wish I could get to the edge of the well, and look out ; it 
must bo beautiful up there.” 

” You ’d better stay where you are,” said the old Mother-Toad ; “ for 
you kiK>w evcrytliiug hero, and you can tell what you have. Take care 
of the bucket, for it will crush you to death; and even if you get into 
it safely, you may fall out ; and it ’a not every one who falls so cleverly 
as I did, and gets away with whole eggs and whole bones.” 

“ Quack ! ’’ said the little ToaA ; and that ’s just as if one of us were 
to say, “ Aha ! ” 
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She had an immense desire to get to the edge of the well, and to look 
over ; she felt such a longing for the green — up there ; land the next 
morning, when it chance^ that the bucket was being ^wn up, filled 
with water, and stopped for a moment just in front of the stone on whieh 
^e Toad sat, the little creature’s heart moved within it, and our 
jumped into the filled bucLet— which presently was drawn to top;^ 
emptied out. 
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TJgli, you beast r* said the farm labourer who emptied ihe'bucket^ 
when he saw the toad. You *re the ugliest thiug I ’ve peen for one 
while/’ And he made a kick with his wooden shoe at the Toad, which 
just escaped being crushed by managing to scramble into the nettles 
whicli grow high by the well’s brink. Here she saw stem by stem, but 
she looked up also : the sun shone through the leaves, which were quite 
transpareAi ; and she felt as a person would feel who steps suddenly idto 
a groat forest, where the sun looks in between the branches aud leaves. 

It ’s much nicer here than down in the well ! 1 should like to stay 
here my whole life long ! ” said the little Toad. So she lay there for an 
hour, yes, for two hours. I wonder what is to bo found up hero ? As 1 
have come so far, I must try to go still farther.” And so she crawled 
on as fast ns she could crawl, aud got out upon the highway, where the 
sun shone upon her, and the dust powdered her all over as^slio marched 
across the way. 

“ I ’ve got to a dry place now, and no mistake,” said the Toad. “ It ’s 
almost too much of a good thing here ; it tickles one so.” 

She came to the ditch ; and forget-me-nots w'cro growing there, and 
meadow-sweet ; and a very little way off Was a hedge of wdiitethoni, and 
elder biislies grew there too, and bindweed with white flowers. Gay 
colours wxTO to be seen here, and a butterfly, too, was flitting by. The 
Toad thought it was a flower which had broken loose that it might look 
about better in the world, which was ((iiite a natural thing to do. 

“ If one could only make such a journey ns lliat ! ” said the Toad. 

Croak ! how capital that would be.” 

Eight days and eight nights sho stayed by the \vell, and experienced 
no want of iwovisions. On tho ninth day she thought, “Forward! 
onward ! ” But what could she find more charming aud beautiful ? 
Perhaps a little toad or U few green frogs. During the lost night thetre 
bad been a sound borne on the breeze, os if there were cousins in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ It ’s a glorious thing to live 1 glorious to get*out of the well, and to 
lie among the stinging-nettles, and to crawl along the dusty road. But 
onw*ard, onward! that we may find frogs or 'a little toad. ‘We can’t do 
without that ; nature alone is not enough for one.” And* so sho weift 
forward on her journey. 

She came out into the open field, to a great pond, rouud about which 
grew reeds ; and she walked into it. 

“It will be too damp for you bere,” said the Frogs: “but you are 
very welcome ! Are you a he or a she ? But it ^oesn^t matter ; you 
are equally welcome.” * . ^ 

And she was invited to the concert ii^the evening— the farotly concert; 
great enthusiasm and, thin voices ; we kno w sort of thing. N o refmh- 
ments were given, only there was plenty to di^nk, for the whole pond 
was free. » • 

^ Now I shall resume my journey,” said the little Toad ; for she alVrays 

She stars shini^, so large and so bright, and she saw the 
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moon gleaming ; and then she saw the sun rise, and mount higher and 
higher. 

Perhapii, after all, I am still in a well, only in a larger well. I must 
get higher yet ; I feel a great restlessness and longing.*’ And when the 
moon Docame round and full, the poor creature bought, I wonder if 
that is the bucket, which will be let down, and into which I must 
step to get higher up ? Or is the sun the great bucket ? * How great 
it is ! how bright it is ! It can take up all. I must look out, that 1 may 
not miss the opportunity. Oh, how it seems to shine in my head ! 1 
don’t think the jewel can shine brighter. But I haven’t the jewel ; not 
that I cry abbut that — no, I must go higher up, into splendour and joy ! 
1 feel so 4‘oiifident, and yet 1 am afraid. It ’s a difficult stej) to toke, 
and yet it must be taken. Onward, therefore, straight onward ! ” 

She took^ few steps, .such as a crawling animal may take, and soon 
found herself on a road beside which people dwelt : hero ^ere were 
flower gardens as well as kitchen gardens. And she sat down to rest 
by a kitchen garden. 

“ What a number of different creatures there are that I never knew ! 
and how beautiful and great the world is ! But one must look round in 
it, and not stay in one spot.” And then she hopped into the kitchen 
garden. “ How green it is liere ! how beautiful it is here !” 

“ I know that,” said the Caterpillar on the leaf ; “ my leaf is the 
largest here. It hides half the 'ivorld from me, but I don’t care for the 
world.” 

“ Cluck ! cluck ! ” And some fowls came : they tripped about in the 
cabbage garden. The Fowl who marched at the head of them had a long 
sight, and she spied the Caterpillar on the green leaf, and pecked at it, so 
that the Caterpillar fell on the ground, where it twisted and writhed. 

The Fowl looked at it first with one eye and then with tlje other, for 
she did not know what the end of this writhing would be. 

“ It doesn’t do tliat with a good will,” thought the Fowl, and lifted 
up her head to peck at the Caterpillar. 

The Toad w as so horrified at this, that she came crawling straight up 
towards the Fowl. 

. “ Ahal it has allies,” quoth the Fowd. ” Just look at the crawling 
thing ! ” And then the Fowl turned away. “ I don’t care for the little 
green morsel ; it would only tickle my throat.” The other fowls took 
the same view of it, and they ail turned away together. 

“ I w’rithed myself free,” said the Caterpillar. “ What a good thing 
it is when one has presence of mind ! But the hardest thing remains 
to be done, and that is to get on my leaf again. Whei^e is it r ” 

'And the Utile Toad came up aijd expressed her sympathy. She was 
glad that in her ugliness she had frightened the fowls. 

“What do you mean by that P” cried the Caterpillar. “I wri^led 
myself free from the Fo\lfl. You are very disapeeable to look at. Can* 
not 1 be left in peace on my own property P Now I smell cabbage ; now 
1 am near my leaf. Nothij^ is so l^utiful as property. But 1 must 
go, higher up.” 
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^ Tes^ Ugber said the little Toad ; higher up ! She feela Just 

as I do ; but she *6 not in a humour to-day. Tliat *8 because of the 
fright. We all want to go nigher up.*' And she looked up as high as 
e?er she could. , 

The stqrk sat in his nest on the root of the farm-house. He o1iBi|p|i^ 
with his b^, and the mother-stork clapped with hers. 

'*How l^h up they live!*’ thought the Toad. *‘If one could only 
get as high as tliat !** 

In tlie farm-house lived two young students ; the one was a poet and 
the other a scientific searcher into the secrets of nature. The one sang 
and wrote joyously of everything that God had created, and how it was 
mirrored in his heart. Ho sang it out clearly^ sweetly, richly, in well- 
sounding verses ; while the other investigated created matter itself, and 
oven cut it open whore need was. K 3 looked upon God’s sreatiou ns a 
great sum in arithmetic — subtracted, multiplied, and tried to know it 
within and without, and to talk with understanding concerning it ; and 
that was a very sensible thing ; and ho spoke joyously and cleverly of 
it. They were good, joyful men, those two. 

There sits a good specimen of a toad,” said the naturalist. “ I must 
have that fellow in a bottle of spirits.” 

You have two of them already,” replied the poet. “ Let tho thing 
sit there and enjoy its life.” ^ 

** But it *8 80 wonderfully ugly,” persfsted the first. 

“ Yes ; if we could find tho jewel in its head,” said the poet, ** I too 
should bo for cutting it open.” 

“A jewel I” criod the naturalist. ” You seem to know a great deal 
about natural history.” 

” Bui is there not something beautiful in tho popular belief that just 
as the toad is tho ugliest of animals, it should oftcu carry the most pre- 
cious jewel in its head ? Is it not just the same thing with men ? W hat 
a jewel that was that J£sop had, and still more, Socrates!” 

The Toad did not hear any more, nor did she understand half of what 
she had heard. Tho two friends w^alkcd on, and thus she escaped tho 
&te of being bottled up iu spirits. • 

“ Those two also were speaking of tho jewel,” said the Toad to her*r 
self. ” What a good thing that! have not got it I I might have been 
in a very disagreeable position.” 

Now there was a clapping on the roof of the farm-house. Fatlier-Stork 
was making a speech to his family, and bis family was glancing down at 
the two young men in the kitchen garden. • 

”Man is the most conceited creature !” said the Stork? Listen ha\^ 
tiieir jaws are wagging; and for all that they can’t clap properly. They 
boast of their gim of eloquence and tbeir •language ! Yes, a fine Ian-* 
guage truly ! Why, it chaises in every day’s joiirney we make. Ono of 
them doesn’t understand another. Now, can speak our hmguage over 
the whole earth — in the North and in Egypt. And men are not able 
to fly, moreover. They rush along by means an invention they call 
"railway but they often break their necks over it. It makes my beak 
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turn cold when I think of it. The world could get on without men. 
We could do without them very well, bo long as we only keep frogs and 
earthworms.” 

was a powerful speech,” thought the little Toad. ‘‘ What a great 
mail that is yonder ! aiid how high he sits ! Higher than crei: I saw any 
one sit yet ; and how he can swim ! ” she cried, as the Stork %oared away 
through the air with outspread pinions. ^ 

And the Mother-Stork began talking in the nest, and told about 
Egypt, and tho w^aters of the Nile, and the incomparable mud that was 
to "be found in that strange land ; and all this sounded new and very 
cliorming to the little Toad. 

“ 1 must go to Efjypt ! ” said she. “ Tf the stork or one of his young 
ones w’ould only take me ! 1 would oh] W him in return. Yes, 1 shall 

get to Egypt, for I feel so happy ! All the longing and all the pleasure 
that 1 feci is much better than having a jewel in one’s head.” 

Anil it was just she who had tho jewel. That jewel was tho continual 
striving and desire to go upward — ever upward. It gleamed in her 
hoatl, gleamed in joy, beamed brightly in her longings. 

Then, suddenly, up came the Stork, He had seen the Toad in the 
grass, and stooped clown and seized tho little creature anything but 
gently. Tho Stork’s beak pinched her, and the wind whistled ; it was 
not exactly agreeable, but she was going upward — upward towards 
Egypt — and she knew it ; and' that was why her eyes gleamed, and a 
spark seemed to fly out of them. 

“Qiiuuk! — ah!” 
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Tho body^ was d^id — ^the Toad was killed [ But the spark that had 
.shot Ibrtlji froh her eyes : what became of that ? 

The sunbeam took it up ; the, sunbeam carried the jewel from the head 
of the Toad. Whither ? " -» 

Ask not the naturalist; rather ask the poet. He will tell it thee 
lender the raise of a fury ^le ; and the Caterpillar on the cabbage, and 
the Stork family belong to the stoxy . Think ! the Caterpillar is changed, 
and turns into a beautiful butterfly; the Stork family flies over moun- 
tains and seas, to the distant Amca, and yet finds the shortest wiqr 
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home to tlie Bame country — to the Bame roof. Nay, that is almost too 
improbable ; and yet it is true. You may ask the naturalist, he will 
confess it is so ; and you know it yourself, for you have seen it. 

But the jewel in the head of the toad ? 

Seek it in the snn ; see it there if you can. 

The brigl^ness fs too dazzling there. We have not yet such eyes aa 
can seeJutcNthe glories which God has created, but we shall receive 
them by-«and-bye ; and that will be the most beautiful story of all, oud 
we shall all have our share in it. 


THE PORTER^S SON. 

The General lived in the grand first floor, and the porter lived in the 
cellar. There was a great distance between the two families — the whole 
of the ground floor, and the diflerence in rank ; but they lived in the 
same house, and both bad a view of the street and of the courtyard. In 
the courtyard was a grass-plot, 011 which grew a blooming acacia tree 
(w^hen it was in bloom), and under this (¥eo sat occasionally the finely* 
dressed nurse, with the still more finely. dressed child of the General — 
little Emily. Before them danced about barefoot tlic little son of the 
porter, with his great brown eyes and dark hair; and the little girl smiled 
at him, and stretched out her hands towards him ; and when the General^ 
saw' that from the window', he w ould noil his head, and cry, “ Charming !” 
The General’s lady (who was so young that she might very well have 
been her husband’s daughter from an early marriage) never came to the 
window' that looked upon the courtyard. She had given orders, though, 
that the boy might play his antics to amuse her child, but must never 
touch it. The nurse punctually obeyed the gracious lady’s orders. 

The sun shone in upon the people in the grand first floor, and upon 
the people in the cellar ; the acacia tree was covered w'ith bldssoms, and * 
they /ell off, and next year new ones came. The tree bloomed^ and the 
porter’s little son bloomed too, and looked like a fresh tulip. 

The General’s little daughter became delicate and pale, like the leaf 
of the acacia blossom. She seldom came down to the tree now, for she 
took the air in a carriage. She drove out with her* mamma, and then 
she would always nod at the porter’s George ; yes, she us6d even to kiss^ 
her hand to him, till her mamma safid shp w'as too old to do that now. 

One morning George was sent up to caity the General the letters 
and newspapers that had been delivered at the porter’s room in the 
momiim. As he was runniug upstairs, just as ne passed the door ef 
the sand-box he heard a faint piping, lie thought it was some yoUng 
^icken that had strayed there and was raisiiig cries of distress ; but 
it waa the General’s little daughter, decked out in lace and finery. 
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“Don’t tell papa and mamma, ’* sho Trhimpered; “they would be 
angry.” * 

“ V' hat V the mai ter, little missie ? ” asked George. 

“ ] r ’s all on fire ! ” she answered. It *b burning with a bright 
flame ! ’* 

George hurried upstairs to the General’s apartments ; he opened the 
door of the purserv. The window-curtain was almost entirely burnt, 
and the wooden chrtnin-pole was one mass of flame. Oeorge sprang 
fUpon a chair fie brouirht in haste, and pulled down the bigming articles, 
and alarifled the people. But for him the house would have b^n burnt 
down. ' • 

The General and hi|> lady cross-questioned little Emily. 

' “ I only took just one lucifer-inatch,” she said, “ and it was^ burning 
directly, and the curtain was burning too. I spat at it, to put it out ; 1 
spat at it as much as ev^ I could, but I could not put it out ; so 1 ran 
. jiway and bid myself, for papa and mamma would be angiy.” 
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I spat ! cried the Gk^nerol’s ladv i ** what an expression ! Did ^oa 
ever hear your papa and roamma tala about spitting P You must have 
got that from downstairs ! ” 

And Oeorge had a penny given him. But this penny did not go to 
the baker’s shop, but into the savings-box ; and soon there was so many 
pennies in the savings-box, that hex;ould buy a paint-box, and colour 
the drawing m made— and he had a great number of* drawings. They 
'seemed to Aoot out of his pencil and out of his fingers'-ends. Ilia first 
coloured pictures he presented to Emily. 

** Charming ! *’ said the General ; and even the General’s lady acknow- 
ledged that it was easy to see what the boy Lad meant to draw. “ Ho 
has genius.” Those were tlie words that were carried down into tlie 
cellar. 

The Genend and bis gracious lady were grand .people. They4iad two 
coats of arms on their carriage, a coat of arms for each of them ; and 
the gracious lady had had this coat of arms embroidered on both sides 
of every bit of linen she had, and even on her nightcap and her dressing- 
bag. One of the coats of anus, the one that belonged to her, was a 
very dear one ; it had been bought for hard cash by her father, for ho 
had not been born with it, nor had 8ht3; she had come into the world 
too early, seven years before the coat of arms, and most people remem- 
bered this circumstance, but the family did not remember it. A man 
might well have a bee in his bonnet, w heit lie had such a coat of arms 
to carry as that, let alone having to ckrry two ; and the Generars wife 
had a bee in hers when she drove to the Court ball, as stift* and as proud 
as you please. 

The General was old and grey, but he had a good seat on horseback, 
and he knew it; and he rode out every day, with a groom behind him 
at a proper distance. \Vhen he came to a party, he looked somehow 
as if he were riding into the room upon his high horse ; and ho had 
orders, too, such a number that no one would have believed it ; but that 
was not his fault. As a young man, ho had takeir part in the great 
autumn reviews which were held in those davs. He had an anecdote 
that he told about those days, the only one ho knew. A subaltAru under 
his orders had cut off one of the princes, and taken liim prisoner, and 
the Prince had been obliged to Tide through the town with a little band 
of captured soldiers, himself a prisoner behind the General. This was 
on ever-memorable event, and was always told over and over again &v^ 
year by the General, who, moreover, always repeated the ^markable- 
words lie had used w'faen he returned his sword to the Prioco : those 
words were, “Only my subaltern could have taken your Highndss pgsoner; 
1 could nevey have done it ! ” And the frinee had replied, Ton are 
incomparable.” In a reakwar the (leneral had liefer taken part. When 
war came into the country, he had gone ou a dipjpmatic career to fo- 
reign Courts. He spoke the French language so fluently that he had 
' aLmost forgotten his own ; he could dance w^, be could ride well, and 
ordm grew on his 4Soat in an astonndiuji way. She sentries presented 
arms to him, one of the most beautiful girls presented arms to him, and 
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became tbe General’s lady, and in time they had a pretty, charming 
child, that seemed as if it had dropped from heaven, it was so prett;~ . 
and the porter’s son danced before it in the courtyard, as soon as'it 
could understand it, and gave her all his coloured pictures ; and little 
Emily looked at them, and was pleased, and tore them to pieces. She 
was pretty and delicate indeed. . . 

“My little Koseleaf!’* cried the Gen^ral*s lady, “thou art bom to 
wed a prince.” 

The prince was alread}'* at the door, but they knew nothing of it : 
people don’t see far beyond the threshold. 



GEORGE AND EMILY’d FEABT. 


“ The day before yesterday our boy divided his bread and butter with 
her ! ” said the porter’s wife. “ There was neither cheese nor meat upon 
it, but she liked it as well as if it had been roast beef. There w^d 
have been a fine noise if the General and his wife had seen the feast ; 
but they did not see it.” 

George^ had divided his bread and butter with little Emily, and he 
would ha^e divided bis heart with her, if it would have pleased her. He 
was a good boy, brisk and clever, and he vrent to the night school in the 
Academy now, to learn to draw properly. Little Emily was getting 
on with her education too, for she spoke French with her “bonne,” 
and bad a juicing master. 

r 

“George 'Will he confirmed at Easter,” said the porter’s wife; for 
George had got so far as this^ 

“ It would be the best thing, now, to make»8n apprentice of him,” 
said his father. “ It must be to some good calling, — and then he wcmld 
be out of the house.” 

' “ He would hare to sleep out of the house,” said George’s mother. 
“It is not easy to find a master who has room for him at night; and 
we shall have to provide him with dothes too. The little bet of eatiiig 
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that he wants can be managed for h\m^ for he *s quite hapoy witl) a few 
boiled potatoes ; and he gets taught for nothing. Let the boy go his 
own way. You will say that he will be our joy some day, and the Pro- 
fessor says BO too.*’ 

The confirmation suit was ready : the mother had worked it lierself ; 
but the tdilor who did repairs had cut them out, and a capital cutter-out 
be was. y 

^^IThe had had a better position, and been able to keep a worlc- 
shop and journeymen,” the porter’s wife said, ” he might have been ii 
Court tailor.** 

The clothes w'ere ready, and the candidate for confirmation wub 
I'eady. On his confirmation day, Georgb received a great pinchbeck 
watch from his godfather, the old ironmonger’s shopman, the richest 
of his godfathers. The watch was an old and tried servant : it always 
went too fast, but that is better than to bo lagging behind! Thai was 
a costly present : and from the General’s apartment there arrived a 
hymn-book bound in morocco, sent by the little lady to whom George 
had given pictures. At the beginning of the book his name was 
written, and her name, ns ** ins gracious patroness.** Those words had 
been written at the dictation of the General’s lady, and the General 
Ixad read the inscription, and pronounced it “ Charming ! ** 

“That is really a great attention from a family of such position,” 
said the porter’s wife ; and George was^ent upstairs to show himself in 
his confirmation clothes, with the hymn-book in his band. 

The General’s lady w as sitting very m\:ch wrapped up, and had the 
bad headache she always had when time hung heavy upon her hands. 
She looked at George very pleasantly, and wished him all prosperity, 
and that be might never have her headache. The General was walking 
about in his Casing-gown: he had a cap with [a long tassel on his 
head, and Bussiau boots with red tops on his feet. He walked three 
timM up and down the room, absorbed in bis own thoughts and recol- 
lections, and then stopped, and said : 

“ So little George is a confirmed Christian dow. Be a good mnn, 
and honour those in authority over you. Some day, whe^i you are au 
old man, you can say that the General gave you this precept.” « 

That was a longer speech than the Genera) was accustomed to make, 
and then he went back to his ruminations, and looked very aristocratic. 
But of all that Geor^ beard and saw up there, little Miss Emily re- 
mained most clear in his thoughts. How graceful she was, how gentle, 
and fluttering, and pretty she looked. If she wci*e ip be drawn, it ought 
to be on a soap-bubble. About her dress, about her yelk>w curled hair, 
^ere was a frammee as of a fresh-blown rose ; and to tlur|k that he 
had once divided his bread and butter VitK hqr, and that she had eaten 
it with enormous appetite^and nodded to him at every second mouthful ! 
Did she remember anything about it ? Yes, certainly, for she had giv.en 
him the beautiful hymn-book in remembrance of this; and when the 
first new moon in the first new year after this event came round, he took 
« piece of bread, a penny, andl his hymn-booC, and went out into the 
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open air, and opened the book to eee what malm he should turn up. 
It was a psalm of praise and thanksaiving/ Then he opened the book 
again to ace what would turn up for Tittle Emily. He took great pains 
not to open the book in the place where the funeral hymns were, and 
yet ho got one that referred to the grave and death. But then he 
thought this was not a thing in which one must believe ; for all that he 
was Htarlled when soon afterwards the pretty little girl had t^lie in bed, 
and tlie doctor’s carriage stopped at the gate every day. 

“ They wdll not keep her with them,” said the porter’s wife. The 
good God knows whom He will summon to Himself.” 

But they kept her after all ; and George drew^ pictnrejs and sent them 
to her. lie drew the Czur’s palace; the old Kremlin at Moscow, just 
as it stood, with lowers and cupolas ; and these cupolas looked like 
gigantic grocn and gold cuciiinbcrs, at least in George’s drawing. Little 
Emily was higlily p)easc5(l, and consequently, when a week had elapsed, 
George sent her a fe\v more pictures, all with buildings in them ; for, 
you see, she could imagine .all sorts of things inside the windows and 
doors. 

He drew a Chinese house, with bells hanging from every one of the 
sixteen storeys. He drew two Grecian temples with sleuder marble 
nillars, and with steps all round them. He drew a Norwegian church. 
It was easy to see that this church had been built entirely of wood, 
hewn out and w'oiulerfully ])ut together ; every storey looked as if it had 
rockers, like a cradle. But tho most beautiful of all was the castle, 
drawn on one of tho leaves, and which he called “ Emily’s Castle.” 
This was the kind of place hi which she must live. That is what George 
had thought, and consequently he had put into this building whatever 
he thought most beaut it'ul in all the others. It had carved w'oodwork, 
like the Norwegian church; marble pillars, like the Grecian temple; 
bells in every storey ; and was crowmed with cupolas, green and gilded, 
like those of the Kremlin of the Czar. It was a real child’s castle, 
and under every window was written what the hall or the room inside 
was intended to be ; for instance : “ Here Emily sleeps ; ” “ Here Emily 
dances ; ” “ Here Emily plays at receiving her visitors.” It was a real 
pleasure to .look at tho castle, and right well was the castle looked at 
accordingljij. 

“ Charming ! ” said the General. 

But the old Count — for there was an old Count there, who still 
grander than the General, and had a castle of his own — said nothing at 
all ; he heard 4hat it had been designed and drawn hy the porter’s little 
sou. Not that ho was so very little, either, for he had already been 
confirmed!^ The old Count looked at the pictures, and had hia own 
thoughts as he did so. , ^ < 

One dav, when it was very gloomy, grev,.wet Weather, the brightest 

days dawned for George ; for the l^iessor at the Academy called 
him into his room. 

** Listen to me, my friend,” said the Proibssor ; “ I want to apeak to 
you. The Lord has bee'll good to you in giving you abilities, an4 He 
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has ako becfn good in pladog you among kind people. The old C&imi 
at the corner yonder liaa been speaking to me about you. 1 have also 
seen your sketches ; but we will not say any more about those, for there 
is a good deal to correct in them. But from this time forward you may 
come twice js week to my drawing-class, and then you will soon learn 
how to do ttfem better. I think there *8 more of the architect thou of 
the painter \ you. You will have time to think that over ; but go 
across to the old Count this very day, and thank God for having sent 
you such a friend.” 

It was a great house — the house of the old Count at the comer. 
Bound the windows elephants and dromedaries were carved, all from tb(^ 
old times ; but the old Count loved the new time best, and what it 
brought, whether it came from the first floor, or from the cellar, or from 
tlie attic. • • 

“ I think,” said the porter’s wife, “ the grander people are, the fewer 
airs do they give themselves. How kind and straightforward the old 
Count is ! and he talks exattly like you and me. Now, the General and 
his lady can’t do that. And George was fairly wild with delight yester- 
day at the good reception he met with at the Count’s ; and so am I to- 
day, after speaking to the great man. Wasn’t it a good thing that we 
did not bind George apprentice to a handicraftsman P for be has abilities 
of his own,” 

** But they must be helped on by otherl,” said the father. 

‘‘Thot help be has got now,” rejoined the mother; “for the Count 
spoke out quite dearly and distinctly.” 

“ But 1 fancy it began with the General,” said the father, “ and wo 
must thank them too.” 

“ Let us do so with all my heart,” cried the mother, “ though I fancy 
we have not much to thank them for. 1 wdll thank the good God ; and 
I will thank Him, too, for letting little Emily get well.” 

Emily was getting on bravely, and George got on bravely too: in the 
course of the year he won the little silver prize mdUal of the Academy, 
and afterwards he gained the great one too. 

“ It would have been better, after all, if he had been apprenticed to a 
handicraftsman,” said the porter’s wife, weeping; “for then we could 
have kept him with us. What is be to do in Komo P I shall never get 
a sight of him again, not even if he comes back ; but that he won’t do, 
the dear boy.” • 

“ It is fortune and fame for him,” said the father. * ^ 

“ Yes, thank you, my friend,” said the mother ; “ you are sayipg what 
^ou do not mean. You are just as sorrovsful as I am.” 

And it was all true about the sorrow and th^ journey. But every- 
body said it was a great piece of good fortune for the young fellow. And 
be bad to take leave, and of the General too. The General’s lady did not* 
show herself, fot she had her bad headache. On this occasion the General 
told his onlj anecdote, /ibout what he had said to the Prince, and how 
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the Prince had said to him, “ You nee incompmable.^* And he held oat 
a languid* hand to George. 

Emilj gave George her hand too, and looked almost socry; and 
George was the most sorry of all. 

Time goes by when one has something to do ; and it goes too, when 
one has nothing to do. The time is equally long, but not etjufilly useful. 
It was useful to George, and did not seem long at all, except when he 
happened to be thinking of his home. How might the good folks be 
getting on, upstairs and downstairs ? Yes, there was writing about that, 
and many things can be put into a letter, — bright sunshine and dark 
heavy days. Both of these were in the letter which brought the news 
that his father was dead, and that his mother was alone now. She wrote 
that Emily had come down to see her, and had been to her like an angel 
of comfort ; and conceming'herself, she added that she had been allowed 
to keep her situation as porteress. 

The General's lady kepi a diary, and in this diary was recorded every 
ball she attended and every visit she received. The diary was illustrated 
by the insertion of the visiting cards of the diplomatic circle and of tho 
most noble families ; and the General's lady was proud of it. The diary 
kept growing through a long time, and amid many severe headaches, 
and through a long course of half-nights, that is to say, of Court balls. 
Emily had now been to a CoVirt ball for the first time. ^ Her mother 
had worn a bright red dress, with black lace, in the Spanish style ; the 
daughter had been attired in white, fiur and delicate ; green silk ribbons 
fluttered like fia^-leaves among her yellow locks, and on her head she 
„ wore a wreath of water-lilies ; her eyes were so blue and clear, her 
mouth was so delicate and red, she looked like a little water spirit, as 
beautiful as such a spirit con be imagined. The Princes danced with her, 
one after another, of course ; and the General’s lady had not a headache 
for a week afterwards. 

But the first ball was not the lost, and Emily could not stand it > it 
was a good thing, therefore, that summer brought with it rest, and 
, exercise in* the open air. The family had been invited by the old Count 
to visit hiin at his castle. That was a castle with a garden which was 
worth seeing. Part of this garden was laid out quife in the style of 
the old days, with stiff green nedges ; you walked as if between green 
walls with peep-holes in them. Box trees and yew trees stood there 
trimmed into the form of stars and pyramids, and water sprang from 
fountains in large 'grottoes lined with shells ; all around stocA figures of 
4 the inost beautiful stone — ^that could be seen in their clothes as well as 
in their races; eveiy flower-bed had a different shape, and represented 
a fish, or a coat of arms, or a monogram. That was the Frencn part of 
the garden ; and frotobthis part the visitor came into what appeaim like 
the grmn fresh forest, where the trees might grow as they chose, and 
accci^ingly they were great and glorious — ^the grass was* green, and 
beautiful to walk on, end it was regularly cut, and rolled, and swept, 
and tended : that was the English part of the garden. 
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** OH time and new time/* aaid the Count, ** here they run well into 
one another. In two years the building itself will put on a proper 
appearance, there will be a complete metamorphosis in beauty and 
improvement. 1 shall show the drawings, and 1 shall show you the 
architect, tor he is to dine here to-day.*’ 

Charn^^ ! ” said the General. 

“’Tis like Paradise here,” said the General’s lady, “and yonder you 
have a knight’s castle ! ” 

“ That ’a my poultry-house,” observed the Count. “ The pigeons live 
in the tower, the turheys in the first floor, but old Elsie rules in the 
ground floor. She has apartments on all sides of her. The sitting hens 
have their own room, and the hens with chickens have theirs ; and the 
ducks have their own particular door, leading to the water.” 

“ Charming ! ” repeated the General. • 

And all saUied forth to see these wonderful things. Old Elsie stood 
in the room on the ground floor, and by her side stood Architeef George. 
He and Emily now met for the first time after several years, and they 
met in the poultry-house. 

ITes, there he stood, and was handsome enough to be looked at. His 
face was frank and energetic ; he iiad black shining hair, and a smile 
about his mouth, which said, “ I have a brownie that sits in my ear, and 
knows every one of you, inside and out.” Old Elsie bad pulled ofl* her 
wooden shoes, and stood there in her Stockings, to do honour to the 
noble guests. The hens clucked, and the cocks crowed, and the ducks 
waddled to and fro, and said, “ Quack, quack ! ” But the fair, pole girl, 
the friend of his childhood, the daughter of the General, stood there 
with a rosy blush on her usually pale cheeks, and her eyes opened widq, 
and her mouth seemed to speak without uttering a word, and the 
greeting he received from her was the roost beautiful greeting a young 
man can desire from a young lady, if they are not related, or have not 
danced many times together, and she and the architect had never danced 
loTOther. * 

iBih Count shook hands with him, and introduced him. 

“ He is not altogether a stranger, onr young friend Geoi^e.” 

The General’s tody bowed to him, and the General’s daughter was 
very nearly giving him her hand ; but she did not give it to him. 

“Our litfle Master Oeoige!” said the OeneraL “Old friends! 
Charming!” 

“ You have become quite an Italian,” said the Oeneral’iS lady, “ and I 
presume you speak the language like a native P ” * 

“ My wife sings the lan^piage, but she does not speak it/j observe^ 
the OeneraL • ... 

At dinner, Gooim eat at the right hand of Emily, whom the General 
bad taken down, while the Count led in the Geaerars tody. 

Mr. George talked and told of his travels; and he could talk wdL 
and was the life and soul of the table, though the old Count could have 
been it too. Emily sat silent, but she listraOd, and her eyes gleamed, 
but she said nothing. 
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In'the Terandabi among the flowers, she and George stood together ; 
the rose-bushes concealed them. And George was speaking again, for 
he took the lead now. 

** Many thanks for the kind consideration you showed my old mother/* 
he said. 1 know that you went down to her on the night when my 
father died, and you stayed with her till his eyes were closed. My 
heartiest tlianks ! ** ^ 

He took Emily’s hand, and kissed it — he might do so on such an 
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occasion. She blushed deeoly, but pressed his hand, and looked at him 
with her dear blue eyes. 

“ Your mother was a dear soul ! ** she said. “ How fond she was of 
her soil ! And she let me read all your letters, so that I almost believe 
1 know you. How kind you were to me when I was a little gkl ! You 
used to give me pictures.’* 

Which you tore in two,” said George. 

“ No, I live still your drawing of the castle.” 

. I must build the castle in reality now,” said George ; and he became 
quite wai!hi< at his ovm words. ^ 

The General and the Gonorars lady talked to each other in their 
room about the porter’s son — how he knew how to behave, and to 
ekpress himself with the greatest propHcty. 

He might be a tutor,” said the General. 

“ Intellect!” said th«« General’s lady ; but she did not say anything 
more. 
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During the beautiful summer-time Mr. Oeorge several times visited 
the Count at his castle ; and ho wtm missed when he did not come. 

“ How much the good Qod has ^ven you that he has not given to 
us pook* mortals/’ said Emily to iSm. you sure you are vei^ 

grateful fur it ? ” 

It flatterdl George that the lovely young ..girl should look up to him. 
and he fhou^t then that Emily had unuBUB% good abilities. And the 
General felt more and more convinced that George was no cellar-child. 

“ His mother was a very good woman,” be observed. “ It is only 
right 1 should do her that justice now she is in her grave.” 

The suminor passed away, and the winter came, and again there was 
Ifilk about jVlr. f .Wrge. Ho was highly respected, and was received in 
\ iio Grst circles : the General had met him at a Court ball. • 

And now there was a ball to be given in the Qenerars house for 
ijjtnily, and could Mr George be invited to it ? 

“ Ho whom the King invites can be invited by the General also,” said 
Ihe General, and drew himself up till he stood quite an inch higher than 
before. 

31r. George irae invited, and ho came; princes and counts came, and 
tliey danced, one better than the other. But Emil^ could only dance 
one dance — the first ; for sho made a false step — ^nothing of consequenoe ; 
but her foot hurt her, so that she bad to iS) careful, and leave off dancing, 
and look at the others. So she sat and looked on, and the architect 
stood by her side. 

“ I suppose you are giving her the whole history of St. Peter’s,” said 
the General, as he passed by ; and smiled, like the pci-sonification of. 
patronage. 

With the same patronizing smile he received Mr. George a few days 
aflewards. The young man came, no doubt, to return thanks for the 
invitation to the ball. What else could it be P ]3ut indeed there was 
something else, something very astonishing and startling, lie spoke 
words of sheer lunacy, soraat the General could hardly believe bis own 
ears. It was *^tbe height of rhodomontade,” au offer, quite afi inconcciv-^ 
able offer — Mr. George came to ask the band of Emily in marriage ! 

Man !” cried the General, and his brain seemed to be boiling. ^*1 
don’t understand you at all. What is it you say ? What is it you wont f 
1 don’t know you. Sir ! Man ! What possesses you to break into my 
house P And am I to stand here and listen to you P” • He stepped 
backwards into his bed-room, locked the door behind hiiq, and left Mr. 
George standing alone. George stood still for a few minutes, and therw 
turned round and left the room. Emilw was standing in the diorridor. 

" My father has answered P ” she said, and her voice trembled. 

George pressed her hand. • 

“ He has escaped me,” he replmd ; " but a better time will come.’’ * 

There were teara in Emily’s eyes, but in the youns man’s eyes shW 
courage and confidence; and the sun shone througn the window, and 
cast US beama on the pair, and gave them his blessing. 
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The General sat in his room, bursting hot. Yes, be was still boiling, 
until he boiled over in the exclamation, ** Lunacy ! porter ! madness ! ” 

Not an hour was over before the General’s lady know it out of the 
General’s own mouth. She called Emily, and remained alone with her. 

“ You poor child,” she said ; to insult you so ! to insult us .so ! There 
are tears in your eyes, too, but they become you well. Yotf'look beau- 
tiful in tears. You look as I looked on my wedding-day.^ Weep on, 
my sweet Emily.” 

“ Yes, that 1 must,” said Emily, if you and my father do not say 
‘yes.’” 

“Child!” screamed the General’s lady; “you are ill! You are 
talking wildly, and I shall have a roost terrible headache ! Oh, what a 
misfortune is coming upon our house ! Don’t make your mother die, 
Emily, or rou will have no mother.” 

And the eyes of the General’s lady were wet, for she could not bear 
to think of her own death. 

In the newspapers there was an announcement. “ Mr. George has 
been elected Professor of the Fifth Class, Number Eight.” 

“ It ’s a pity that his parents are dead, and cannot read it,” said the 
now porter people, who now lived in the cellar under the General’s 
upartments. Tnev knew that the Professor had been born and had 
grown up within their four walfe. 

“ Now he *11 get a salary,” said the man. 

“ Yes, that ’s not much for a poor child,” said the woman. 

“ Eighteen dollars a year,” said the man. “ Why, it ’s a good deal of 
money.” 

“ No, I mean the honour of it,” replied the wife. “ Do you think he 
cares for the money i Those few dollars he can earn a hundred times 
over, and most likely he ’ll got a rich wife into the bargain. If we had 
children of our uwm, husband, our child should be an architect and a 
Professor too.” 

George was spoken well of in the cellar, and he was spoken well of in 
the first Hour; the old Count took upon himself to do that. 

* The pictures ho had drawn in his childhood gave the occasion for it. 
But how did the conversation come to turn on these pictures P Why, 
they had been talking of Bussia and of Moscow, and thus mention was 
made of the Kremlin, which little George had once drawn for Miss Emily. 
He had drawn many pictures, but the Count especially remembered one, 
“ Emily’s Casfle,” where she was to sleep, and to dance, and to play at 
receiving guests. 

“ The I’rofesBor was a true njan,” said the Count, " and would a 
Privy Councillor before he died, it was not at all unlikely ; and he might 
build a real castle for %e young lady before that time came : why not P ” 

•“ That was a strange jest,” remarked the General’s* lady, wnen the 
Count had gone away. The General shook his head thoumtfully, and 
went out for a ride, with his groom behind him at a proper distance, and 
he sat more stiffly than ever on his high horse. 
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It was Emily^s birihdav. Flowers, books, letters, and visiting 'cards 
came pouring in. ^ The ^cnerars lady kissed her on the luouih, and 
the General kissed her on the forehead ; they were affectionate parents, 
and they and Emily liad to receive grand visitors — two of tlie Winces. 
They talked of balls and theatres, of diplomatic missions, of the govern- 
ment of ed^irea and nations ; and then they spoke of talent, native 
talent ;*and so the discourse turned upon the young architect. 

He is^ building up an immortality for himself,” said one ; “ and he 
will certainly build his way into one of our first finnilies.” 

“ One of our first families ! ” repeated the General, and afterwards the 
General's lady ; “ what is meant oy one of our first families ? ” 

“ I know for whom it was intended,” said the Geuerars lady ; “ Imt I 
shall not say it. I don't think it. Heaven disposes, but 1 shall be 
astonished.” • 

" I am astonished also ! ” said the General. I haven't an idea in my 
head ! ’* And he fell into a reverie, waiting for ideas. 

There is a power, a nameless power, in the possession of favour from 
above, the faA'our of Providence, and this favour little George had.— But 
we are forgetting the birthday. 
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Emily’s room was fragrant with flowers, Mnt by male and female 
friends; on the table *lay beautiful presents for greeting and remem- 
branoe, but none^could come from George — nonc^ could come from bim ; 
but it was not necessary, for the whole house was full of remembniocS>s 
of him. Even out of the ash-bin the blossom of memory j>eeped forth, 
for Emily had sat whimpering there on the day Vhen the^mdow-curtom 
caught fiie^ and George amved in the character of ^first engine. A 
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glance out of the window, and the acacia tree reminded of the days of 
childhood. Flowers and leaves had fallen, but there stood the tree 
covered with hoar frost, looking like a single huge branch of coral ; and 
the moon shone clear and large among the twigs, unchanged in its 
oliangings, as it was when G-eorge divided his bread and letter with 
little Emily. ^ / 

Out of a box the girl took the dra%vings of the Czar’s palace and of 
her own castle — remembrances of George. The drawings were looked 
at, and many thoughts came. She remembered the day when, unob- 
served by her father and mother, she had gone down to the norter’s 
wife who lay dying. Once again she seemed to sit beside her, holding 
the dying woman’s hand in hers, hearing the dying woman’s last words: 
“ Blessing George ! ” The mother was thinking of her son ; and now 
Emily gave* her own interpretation to those words. Yes, George was 
certainly w'ith her on her birthday. 

It happened that the next day was another birthday in tliat house — 
the General’s birthday. Ho had been bom the day after his daughter, 
but before her, of course — ^many years before her. Many presents 
arrived, and among them came a saddle of exquisite workmanship, a 
comfortable and costly saddle — one of the Princes had just such an- 
other. Now, from whom might this saddle come P The General was 
delighted. There was a little note with the saddle. Now if the words 
on the note had been “ Many ^thanks for yesterday’s reception,” we 
might easily have guessed from whom it came. But the words were 
From somebody whom the General does not know.” 

Whom in the world do I not know P ” exclaimed the General. “ 1 
know everybody ; ” and his thoughts wandered all through society, for 
ho knew everybody there. “ That saddle comes from my w'ife !” he said 
at last. she is teasing me — charming ! ” 

But she was not teasing him ; those times were post. 

Agah there was a feast, but it was not in the General’s house — it 
was a fancy bull at the Prince’s, and masks were allowed too. 

The Oenefal went as Eubens, in a Spanish costume, with a little ruff 
round his neck, a sword by his side, and a stately manner. The 
General’s lady was Madame Rubens, in black velvet made high round 
the necki exceedingly warm, and with a mill-stone round her neck in 
the Bbaj)e of a great ruff— accurately dressed after a Dutch picture in tiie 

K isession of the Gonend, in which the hands were especially admired. 

ey were just like^the hands of the General’s lady. 

. lanily was I^syche. In white crape and lace she was like a floating 
swan. Sh^e did not want wingseot im. She only wore them as emUe- 
matic of Psyche. 

Brightness, splendour, light aud flowers, wealth and taste appeared 
at the ball; there was so much to see, that the beout^ himds of 
Madame Bubens made no sensation at all. 

A black domino, with^an acacia blossom in his cap, danced with 
Psyche. 
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^ ^9^0 is that ? *’ asked the General’s lady. 

“ His Boyal Highness/* replied the General. ** I am quite sure of 
it. 1 knew him directly by the pressure of his hand.” 

Tlie Generars ladr doubted it. 

General Hubens had no doubts about it. He went up to the black 
domino azll aTote the royal letters in the mask’s hand. These were 
denied; but^the mask gave him a hint. 

The words that came with the saddle : One whom you do not know, 
General.” 

“ But I do know you,” said the General. ” It was you who sent me 
the saddle.” 

The domino raised his hand, and disappeared among the other 
guesia. 

‘‘ Who is that black domino with vrhom yoii were dancing, Emily ? ” 
asked the Generars lady. 

1 did not ask his name,” slie replied, “ because you know it. It is 
the Professor. Tour protege is here, Count ! ” she continued, turning 
to that nobleman, who stood close by. ” A black domino with acacia 
blossoms in his cap.” 

“ Very likely, my dear lady,” replied the Count. ” But one of the 
Princes wears just the same costume.” 

” I know the pressure of the hand,” said the General. ” The saddle 
came from the IMnco. I am so certaiii of it that 1 could invite that 
domino to dinner.” 

” Do so. If it be the Prince be will certainly come,” replied the 
Count. 

” And if it is the other he will not come,” said the General, and 
wproacbed the black domino, who was just speaking with the King. 

General gave a very respectful invitation ” that they might make 
each other’s acquaintance,” and he smiled in his certainty concerning 
tbeperson he was inviting. He spoke loud and ^istinct^. 

Q[£e domino raised his mask, and it was George. ” Do you repeat 
your invitation, General ? ” he asked. 

The General certainly seemed to grow an inch taller, assumed a more 
stately demeanour, and took two steps backward and one ^tep forward 
as if he were dancing a minuet, and then came as muck ^avity and 
expression into the face of the General as the General could contrive 
to infuse into it ; but he replied, 

‘‘I never retract my words ! You are invited, Professor! ” and ^ 
bowed with a glance at the King, who must have heard the whole diar 
logae. * , 

How, there was company to dinner at the General’s, but only the old 
Count and \l\& protege were invited. « 

”1 have my foot under his table,” thought George: ” that’s laying 
the foundation-stone.^’ 

And the foundation-stone was really laid, with great ceremony, at the 
house of the General and of the General’s lady. 
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The man had come, and had spoken quite like a person in. good societ 
and had ii^ade himself very agreeable, so that the General nad often to 
repeat his Charming! ” The Genenil talked of this dinner, talked of 
It even to a Court lady; and this lady, one of the most intellectual 
]>ersonB about the Court, asked to be invited to meet the Professor the 
next time he should come. So he had to be invited again ; /and be was 
invited, and came, and was charming again ; he could even ^lay chess. 

He ’s not out of the cellar,” said the General ; ” he ’s quite a distin- 
guished person. There ore many distinguished persons of that kind, 
and it ’s no fault of his.” 

The Professor, who was received in the King’s palace, might very well 
bo received by the General ; but that he could ever belong to the house 
was out of the question, only the whole town was talking of it. 

He grew and ^w. The dew of favour fell from above, so no one was 
surprised after all that he should become a Privy Councillor, and Emily 
a Privy Councillor’s lady. 

'' Life is either a tra||edy or a comedy,” said the General. In trage'* 
dies they die, in comedies they marry one another.” 



▲f THS GSSEBAL'a 


« 

In this ease thej matrix. And they had three^ever boys — ^bui not 
all at once. ^ 

The sweet childten rode on their hobhy-hotses throiwh all the rooms 
when th<^ came to see their grandpareni^ And the Qenend also tod* 
on his stick; he rode behind thess u the character of gvocna to the Utd* 
f^ry Councillors.'’ 


Puf off if not Hone with. 875 

And the General’s lady sat on her sofa and smiled at them, evw when 
she had her severest headache. 

So far did George get, and much further ; else it had not been worth 
while to tell the story of THE POETEK'S SON. 
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could shoot or could pour boiling water, and even melted lead, down 
upon the enemy, if he should approach too near. It was a long way up, 
inside the house, to the open ceiling of rafters, which was a very good 
thing, considering the quantity of smoke that curled up from the great 
lire on the hearth, where big wet lop were sputtering. On« the walls 
were pictures of men in armou^, and of proud women in he&^y dresses. 
The stateliest of all these dames walked about, a living ^oman ; her 
name was Meta Mogens, abd she was the lady of the hAse, for the 
castle belonged to her. 

Towards evening robbers came. They slew three of the people, and 
killed the yard-dog too, and then they chained Lady Meta w'ith the dog- 
chain to the kennel, while they themselves took their ease in the hall, 
and drank the good wine and beer out of the cellar. 

Lady Meta was fiistened up by the dog-cliain ; she could not even 
bark. 

But, behold ! A boy of one of the robbers came creeping up quite 
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silentlv ; for he might not let them observe him, or they would have 
killed him. 

Lady Meta Mogens !” he said. ** Do you remember how my fiither 
had to ride' the wooden hoi se * in' your lord’s time P You entreated for 
him, but it was no use — he was to ride the wooden horse till his limbs 
were crippled. But youf crept down to%im as 1 am creepii^ down now 
to yon ; you yourself thrust a little stone under each of his met, so that 
he had a support. Nobody saw it ; or, if any did, they pretended not to 


An audent and barfaaitMU mUitary punidnnent. 
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iee it, for you were the gracious young lady. My father told me this, 
and 1 remembered it, and have never forgotten it. And noiy I will set 
you free, Lady Meta Mogens.” 

Then they took horses from the stable, and rode away through tho 
wind and jam, and brought friends to help them. 

That 1^ a rich reward for the little kindness 1 showed the old 
man,*’«Baid\lame Meta Mogens. 

“ Put off is not Done with,” replied the boy. 

The robber^ were hanged. 

There was an old chateau, and it is there still. It does not belong to 
Lady Mein Mogens ; it has to do with quite another story of noble 
folks. 

We arc in the present time. Thci sun sbinbs on the gilded pinnacle 
of the tow'er ; liitio islands are scattered like bouquets over tho water, 
and the w^ild swans swim majestically round them. In the garden roses 
are growing ; the lady of the house is the most delicate rose-leaf of all. 
The rose-leaf shines m joy — in the joy of good deeds ; but it is not dis- 
played to nil the world ; it shines in the heart, and what is concealed 
there is not forgotten. “ Put off is not Done with.” 



Now she goes from the lordly hall to tho little farm-house in the fields. 
Yonder dwells a poor crippled girl ; the window in the liftJe room looks 
out upon the north, and the sun does not shine in there! The girl 
only i^k out upon a little space of which is surrounded^by a high 
fence. But to-day the sun is shining, the warm bountiful sun of the 
boimtiful Creator is in the room ; it comes froip 'the south through the 
new window which has been made where there used to be only wall.* 
The crippled girl is sitting in the warm sunshine looking out *oveF 
feieit and lake ; to her the world has grown #0 large, so beautiful, and 
all through a single word of the friendly lady of the chateau. 
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Hie word woe bo eaailjr spoken^ the deed nm such a trifling one/* 
Boid she ; but the joy which it has given me is exceedingly great and 
full of blessing!” 

And thus she does many a good deed, and thinks of all who are in 
the poor dwellings, and m the rich dwellings when there ore sorrowful 
hearts likewise. It is done in secret and concealed ; but thfe good Ood 
docs not forget it. “ Put oiF is not Done with.” * 

There stood an old house ; it stood in the busy, bustling city. It 
had rooms and halls ; but into those we will not go. We will stay in 
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the kitchen, and there it is warm, clean, and neat. The copper utensils 
gleam, the table is polished bright, and the sink is as clean as a newly- 
washed rolling«board. All this has been done by a servant girl, who has 
yet found tini^e enough to dress herself as if she were going to dinrdi. 
8he has'a bow in her cap, a black bow, which signifies mourning. But 
she has no one to mourn^ neither father nor mother, relative nor lover ; 
she is a poor girl. Once she was engaged to bennarried, engaged to a 
poor lad ; they loved each other heartily. One day he came to her and 

saii 

” We both of us have no mon^. The rich widow yonder has spoken 
words of affection to mk She will make me rich, Imt yon are m my 
heart. What do yon advise me to do P” 
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« Do udiateTer yoa think will make you happy,” said the girk ** Be 
kind and aSeetionate to hex*; but this you mi»t understand : that from 
the hour when we part we must not meet a^in.” 

And jears went by. Then one day her friend and betrothed of old 
times m^t her in the street. ^ He looked ill and miserable, and then she 
could nollhelp speaking to him, hnd asked him, 

“ How Ijoes it with you ?” 

I am rich and well off in every way,” ho said. “ My wife is honest 
and good ; but you are in my heart, "l have fought ray battle, and it 
will soon be over. We shall meet no more till we are both with God.’* 

And a week Ims gone by. And this morning it was announced in the 
papers tliat he was dead ; and therefore the girl is in mourning. Her 
Wrothed is dead, and has left behind him a wife and tlireo stop-childnm, 
the paper says. This sounds as if there wertf something wrong, and yei 
the metal is good. 

The black bow signifies raouning, and the girl’s face signifihs mourn- 
ing much more ; but the mourning is liidden in her heart, and will never 
be forgotten. Put oil' is not Done with.” 

You see, here were three stories — three leaves on one stalk. Do you 
want some more such sliamrock-leaves ? In the book of the heart there 
are many such, for Put off is not Done with.” 


THE SNOWDROP.’ 

It was winter-time ; the air was cold, the wind was sharp ; but within 
the closed doors it was warm and comfortable, and within the closed door 
lay the flower ; it lay in the bulb under the snow-covered earth. « 

One day rain fell. The drops penetrated through the snowy covering 
down into the earth, and touched the flower-bmb, and talked of the 
bright world above. Soon the Sunbeam pierced its way through the 
snow to the root, and within the root there was a^stirrihg. 

** Come in,** said the Elower. 

^ I cannot,** said the Sunbeam. I am hot strong enough to unUbk 
the door! When the summer comes x sball-be strong ! ” 

“ When will it be summer ? ” asked the Ilbwer, and she repeated 
this question each time a newwunb^m made its way down to her. JSut 
the fontmer was yet far distauh The snow still lay upon the ground, 
and there was a coot of ice on the water ev^y night. 

** What a long time it takes f what a long times it takes ! ” said the 
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Flowed. fed a stirring and striving witlon me; I must stretcb 
myself, I must unlock the door, I must get out, and must nod a good 
morning to tho summer, and what a happy time that will be ! ” 

And the Flower stirred and stretched itself within the thin rind 
which the water had softened from without, and the snowand.ihe earth 
had warmed, and the Sunbeam had knocked at ; and it shot f((trth under 
the snow with a greenish-white blossom on a green stalk, With narrow 
thick leaves, which seemed to want to protect it. The snow was cold, 
but was pierced by tho Sunbeam ; therefore it was easy to get tluroogh 
it ; and now tho Sunbeam came with greater strength than before. 

“ 'Welcome, welcome! ” song and sounded every ray ; and the Flower 
lifted itself up over the snow into the brighter world. The Sunbeams 
caressed and kissed it, so that it opened altogether, 'white as snow, and 
ornamented’ with green stripes. It bent its head in joy and humility. 

Beautiful Flower ! ” said the Sunbeams, how graceful and deli- 
cato you are ! You are the first, you tre the only one ! You are our 
love ! You are the bell that rings out for summer, beautiful summer, 
over country and town. All the snow will melt ; the cold winds will be 
driven away ; wo shall rule ; all will become green, and then you will 
have companions — syringoa, laburnums, and roses; but you are the first, 
so graceful, so delicate ! ’* 

Thai was a great pleasure. It seemed as if the air were singing and 
soitndiug, as if rays of light wei^ piercing through the leaves and tho 
stalks of the Flower. There it stood, so delicate, and so easily broken, 
and yet so strong in its young beauty : it stood there in its white dress 
with the green stripes, and made a summer. But there was a long time 

J et to the Bummer-tiiiio. Clouds hid the sun, and bleak winds were 
lowing. 

“ You have come too early,” said Wind and Weather. “ We have 
still tho power, and you shall feel it, and give it up to us. You should 
have stayed quietly at homo, and not have run out to make a display of 
yourself. Your time is not come yet ! ” 

It was a cutting cold 1 Tho days which now come brought not a 
B)iigle sunbeam. It was weather that might break such a little Flower in 
.two with cold. But the Flower had more strength than she herself knew 
of: she was strong in joy and in faith in the summer, which would be 
sure to come, which had been announced by her deep longing and con- 
firmed by the warm sunlight ;* and so she remained stanmng in confi- 
dence in the snow in her white garment, bending her head even while 
the snow-flakes fell thick and heavy, and the icy winds swept over her. 

o” You'll break!” they said, ”and fade, and Aide! What did you 
want out here P Why did you Ift vourself be tempted P The Sunbeam 
only made game of vou. Now you liave what yoa^deserve, vou summer 
gauV'* “ \ * 

” Summer gauk ! ” she repeated in the* cold morning hour. 


* ThA Dwnlhh namt* fnr itio snai.'dm|i rianiScii ** summer fmuk” or *'tuminor foolt** *'gsak^ 
alio tneaim “curkoo.** Tfav Germaii pouch and tlie Kiijcliah pauk, ai leon in the 

ouokoo, and Gawtharpe, hm the mue ongiu, ^notorious gull and geek*''--j8SaMqMai«> 
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« O Buimner ipiik !” cried some children rejoidnglv ; " ycwder etands 
one— *how beautaful, how beautiful ! The first one, tno onlv ojxo \ *’ 
These words did the Flower so much good, they seemed to her like 
warm sunbeams. In her jov the Flower did not even feel when it was 
broken off. ^ It lay in a chua’s hand, and was kissed by a child’s mouth, 
and carriedninto a warm room, and looked on by gentle eyes, and put 
into water. How strengthening, how invigorating ! The Flower thought 
she had suddenly come upon &e summer. 



flPBIXO*8 FLOVrSS. 


The daughter of the house, a beautiful little girl, was confirmed, and 
she had a friend who was confirmed too. He was studying for an ex- 
amination for an appointment. “ He shall be my^ summer gauk,” she 
said ; and she took the delicate Flower and laid it in a pieefi of scented^ 
paper, on which verses were written, beginning with summer gauk and 
endmg w'ith summer gauk. ** My friend, be a winter gauk.” She liad 
twitted him with' the summer. Yes, all this was in the verses, and the 
paper was folded up like a letter, and tho Flower was folded in the 
Tetter too. It was aork around her, dark as in those days^when she lay 
hidden in the bulb. The Flower went forth on her Journey, and lay in 
the post-bag, and was pressed and crushed, which was not at all plea^ 
sont ; hut tut soon came to an end. • p * 

The journey was over: the letter was opened, and read bj the dw 
firiend. How pleaaed he was ! He kissed the letter, and it was ]ai(^ 
with its endosure of verses, in a*box, in which there were many beauti- 
ful verses, but all of them without flowers : she was the first, the only 
one, as the Sunbeams had called her ; and it aras a pleasant thing to 
tfatfik of that. 


LhL 
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She bad time enough, moreover, to think aboi^ it: she thought of it 
while tbe^ summer passed away, and the long winter went by, and the 
summer !»me again, before she appeared once more. But now the 
young man was not pleased at ail: he took hold of the letter very 
roughly, and threw the verses away, so that the Flower fell on the 
ground. Flat and faded she certainly was, but why should s^p be Itirown 
on the groiuid ? still, it was better to be here than in the jre, where the 
verses and the paper were being burnt to ashes. What had happened P 
What happens so often : — the Flower had made a gauk of him, that was a 
jest ; the prl had made a fool of him, that was no jest ; she had, during 
the summer, chosen another friend. 



KESruaSD TO TUB POBTS. 


Next meming the sun shone in upon the little flattened Snowdrop, 
that looked os it it had been paintea upon the floor. The servant girl, 
who was svreeping out the room, pickea it up, and laid it in one of the 
books which were upon the table, in the belief that it must have fallen 
out while the room was being arranged. Again the flower lay among 
versos— printed veTses — and they are better than written ones— at 
least, more money* has been spent upon them. 

And aft^ 'this years went by : the book stood upon the book-shdC 
and then it was taken pp and^ somebody read out of it. It was a good 
book : verses and songs W tbe old Danish poet,Ambrosiua Stab, vwich 
ore well worth reading. The man who was now reading the book turned 
over a page. 

Why, there *b a flower ! ” he said ; “ a snowdrop, ^a summer "gauk, a 
poet gauk! Ituit flower must have been put in there with a meaniBg! 
Poop Ambrosius Stub V he was a summer Jfool too, a poet fool : he^oame 
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.too early, before hia time, aod tberofore, he had to taato the aharp 
winds, and wander about as a guest from one noble landed proprietor^ 
to another, like a flower in a gists of water, a flower in rkyuiM verses ! 
Summer fool, winter fool, fun and folly — but the first, the only, the 
fresh young Danisti poet of those days. Yes, thou shalt n^main 'as a 
token in thcibook, thou little snowdrop: thou hast been ptit there with 
a meaning.” • 

And so the Snowdrop was put bi^k into the hook, and felt equally 
honoured and pleased to know that'iit was a token in the glorious book 
of songs, and that be who was the first to sing and to write had been also 
a snowdrop, had been a summer gauk, and bad been l^ked upon in the 
winter-time as a fool. The Flower understood this, in her way, os we 
interpret everything in our yvay. 

That is the story of the Snowdrop. 
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OUR AUNT. 

You ought to have known our auut : she was charming ! That is to 
say, she was not charming at all as the word is usuoUy understood ; but 
she was good and kind, amusing in her way, and was just as any one 
ought to TO whom people are to talk about and to laugh dt. She might 
bayo been put into a play, and wholly and solely on accmint of the Suit 
that sbe oiuy lived, for the theatre, and for what was done tl^ere. SUb 
was an honourable nyatron ; but Ageflt Fabi, whom she usro to call 
^^Flabs,*' dedated th^ our aunt was stage-struck. 

^'The theatre is my schooV'eaid she, '*,the sburce of my knowledge. 
From thence 1 havemy resuscitated biblical history. Now, * Moses ’ and 
‘ JosMh in I^pt^^here are operas for you’ I get my universal his- 
tocy &om the theatre, my geography, and my knowledge of men. Out of 

LLL 2 
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the Preneli piecea I get to know life in Paris — slippery, but exceedinsly 
interesting. How I have cried over La Famille Boqaebourg ’* — ^that 
the man must drink himself to death, so that she may marry the young 
fellow ! Yes, how many tears I have wept in the fifty years 1 have sub- 
scribed to the theatre ! ** 

Our aunt knew every acting play, every bit of scenery, ev^ry character, 
every ond who appeared or had appeared. She seemed 'remly only to 
live during the nine months the theatre was open. Summer-time with- 
out a summer theatre seemed to be only a time that made her old ; while, 
on the other hand, a theatrical evening that lasted till midnight was a 
lengthening of her life. She did not say, as other people do, “ Now we 
shall have spring, the stork is here,” or, “ They ’ve advertised the first 
strawberries in the pape^rs ; ’* she, on the contrary, used to annouiH*e the 
coming of autumn with “ Have you heard they Ve selling boxes for the 
theatre ? now the performances will begin.” 

She used to value a lodging entirely according to its proximity to 
the theatre. It was a real sorrow to her when she had to leave the little 
lane behind the playhouse, and move into the great street that lay a 
little farther oil', and live there in a house where she had no opposite 
neighbours. 

“At home,” said she, “ my windows must be my oiiera-box. One cannot 
sit and look into one*s self till one *8 tired ; one must see people. T3ut 
now 1 live just as if I M gone into the country. If I want to see human 
beings, I must go into my kitchen, and sit down on the sink, for there 
only I have opposite neighbours. No ; w hen I lived in my dear little 
lane, I could look straight down into the ironmonger’s shop, and had 
only three hundred paces to the theatre ; and new I ’vo three thousand 
paces to go, military measurement.” 

Our aunt was sometimes ill ; but however unwell she might feci, she 
never missed the piny. The doctor prescribed one day that she should 
put her feet in a bran hath, and she followed bis advice ; hut she drove 
to the theatre all the same, and sat with her feet in bran there. If she 
liad died there, she would have been very glad. Thorwaldseu died in 
the theatre and she called that a bat>py death. 

She could not imagine but that in heaven there must be a theatre too : 
it had not, indeed, l«eu promised us, but w^e might very well imagine it. 
The many distinguished actors and actresses who had passed away must 
surely have a field for their talent. 

Our aunt had an electric wire from the theatre to her room. A tele- 
gram used td be dispatched to her at coffee-time, and it used to consist 
of the words Herr Sivertsen is at the maebinerj;” for it was he who 
gave the^ signal for drawing the curtain up and down and for changbg 
the scenes.' i ‘ ^ 

JE’rom him she used to receive a short and concise desertion of eveij 
pieoe. His opinion of Shakispeare’s “Tempest” was “Mad noniiensel 
There ‘s so much to put up, and the first scene begins with ^ Water to 
the front of wings.^ ” is to say, the water to come fbrward 

so far. But when, on the other hand, the same intmor scene remsined 
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through five acta, he used to pronouuee it a seueible, well-written" play, 
a resting play, which performed itself, without putting up scenes. 

In earner times, bv which name our aunt^ \mi to designate thirfy 
years ago, she and the before-mentioned Herr Sivertsen had been younger. 
At that tinm he had alrmuly been connected with the machinery, and was, 
as she Baid,nei^ benefactor. It used to be the custom in those days that 
in the *evoni&g performances in the only theatre the town possessed, 
spectators were admitted to the part called the flies,’* over the stage, 
and every machinist had one or two places to dve away. Often tho flies 
were quite full of good company ; it was said that generals' wives and 
privy councillors' yvives had been up there. It was too interesting to 
look down behind the scenes, and to see how the people walked to and 
fro on the stage when tho curtain was down. 

Our aunt had been there several times, as well when thoreVas a tra- 
gedy as when there was a ballot ; for the pieces in wduch there w^re the 
irreatest number of character^ on the stage were the most interesting to 
see from the flies. One sat pretty much in tho dark up there, and most 
])Cople took their supper up with them. Once three apples and a great 
bit of bread and butter and sausage fell down right into tho dungeon 
•of Ugolino, where that unhappy man was to be starved to death ; and 
there was great laughter among tho audience. The sausage was one of 
tlie weightiest reasons why the worthy m^agement refused in future to 
have any spectators up in the flies. 

“ But I was there seven and thirty times," said our aunt, ** and I shall 
always remember Mr. Sivertsen for that." 

On the very last evening when the flies were still open to the public 
the " Judgment of Solomon " was performed, as our aunt remembered* 
very well. She had, through the influence of her benefactor, Herr 
Sivertsen, procured a free admission for the Agent Fabs, although he did 
not deserve it in the least ; for ho was always catting his jokes about 
the theatre and teasing our aunt ; but she had procured him a free 
Admission to the flies for all that. He wanted to look at this player-stufi 
from the other side. 

Those were his own words, and they were just like hinC" aaid our* 
aunt. 

He looked down from above, on the ** Judgment of Solomon," and 
fell asleep over it: one would have thought he had come from a dinner 
where many toasts were given. He went to sleep, and was locked in ; 
and there he sat through the dark night in the flies, ynd when he woke 
he told a storv, but our aunt would not believe it. 

"The * Judgment of Solomon* was over," be said, *^4tnd all the* 
people had geme away, upstairs and dowastaim: but now tibe n^play 
began, the a^r-picce, which was the best of aajd the agent. " l^n 

life came into the afikir. It was^not the 'Judgment of Solomon * the^ 
was performed ; no, a real court of jud|aient was held upon the sta^." 
And Agent Fabs had the impudence to tnr and make our aunt believe 
all this; that was the thanks she got for nivin^got him a place in the 
flies. 
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What did the agent say ? Why, it was curious enough to hear, but 
'there was* malice and satire in it. 

It looked dark enough up there,” said the agent ; ** but then the 
magic business began — a great performance, ‘The Judgment in the 
Theatre.’ The box-keepers were at their posts, and every sgpetator had 
to show his ghostly pass-book, that it might be decided if ^e was to be 
admitted with hands loose or bound, and with or without a inuzzlc. 
Orand people who came too late, w'hen the performance had begun, and 
young people, who could not always watch the time, were tied up out- 
side, and bad list slippers put on their feet, with which they were 
allowed to go in before the beginning of the next act, and they bad 
muzzles too. And then the ‘ J ndgment on the Stage ’ began.” 

' “All m^^licc, and not a bit of truth in it,” said our aunt. 

The painter, who wanted to get to Paradise, had to go up a staircase 
which lie had himself painted, but which no man could mount * that 
was to expiate his sins against perspective. All the plants and buildings, 
wbioh the property-man had placed, with infinite pains, in countries to 
which they did not belong, the poor fellow was obliged to put in their 
right places before cockcrow, if he wanted to get into Paradise. Let 
Herr Fabs see how lie would get in himself; &it what ho said cf the 
|>erformers, tragedians and comedians, singers and dancers, that was the 
most rascally of all. Mr. Fal:^, indeed ! — Flabs ! He did not deserve 
to be admitted at all, and our aunt would not soil her lips with what 
lie said. And he said, did Flabs, that the whole was written down, and 
it should be printed when ho was dead and buried, but not before, for 
!ie would not risk having his arms and legs broken. 

* Once our aunt had been in fear and trembling in her temple of ba])- 
piness, the theatre. It was on a winter day, one of those days in which 
tinahaa a couple of hours of daylight, with a grey sky. It was terribly 
cold and snowy, but aunt must go to the theatre. A little opera and a 
great ballet were performed, and a prologue and an epilogue into the 
bargain ; and that would last till late at night. Our aunt must needs 
go ; so sb^ borrowed a pair of fur boots of her lodger, boots with fur 
’ inside and .out, and which reached far up her legs. 

She got to the theatre, and to her box ; the boots were warm, and she 
kept them on. Suddenly there was a cry of “ Fire ! ” smoke was coming 
from one of the side scenes, and slrt^amed down from the flies, and there 
was a terrible panic. The people came rushing out, and our aunt was 
the last in tllke doji;, “on the second tier, left-hand side, for from there 
the scenery looks best,” she used to say : “ the scenefS are always so 
^'arranged that they look best from the King’s side.” Aunt want^ to 
come out, but the peop!ie before her, in their fright and heedlessness, 
slammed the door ol tne box ; and there sat om^ aunt, and couldn’t get 
nut, and couldn’t get' in ; that is to smr, she couldn't into the next 
box, tor the partition was too high for her., She called out, and m one 
heari her ; she looked down into the tier of boxes below her, and it was 
empty, and low, end lodfced quite near, and aunt in her terror felt quite 
young and light. She thought of jumping down, and had got one 1^ 
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over the partition, the other resting on the bench. There she sat astride, ' 
os if on horseback, well wrapped up in her flowered cloak, with one leg 
banging out — a leg in a tremendous fur boot. That was*a sight to 
behold ; and when it was beheld, our aunt was heard too, and was savod 
from burning, for the theatre was not burned down. 

^lat wall the most memorable evening of her life, and slie was glad 
that sl^o coi^d not see herself, for she would have died with confusion. 

Hor benefactor in the machinery department, Herr Sivertseii, visited 
her every tSunday, but it was a long time from Sunday to Sunday. In 
the latter time, therefore, she used to have in a little child for the 
scraps ; tliat is to say, to eat up toe remains of the dinner. It was 
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a child employed in the ballet, one that certainly wanted feeding. The 
little one used to appear, sometimes as an elf, somotimes as«a page ; ite 
most difficult part she h^ to play was the lion's hind leg in the ** Magic 
flute;” but as she grew larger she could represent the fore-feet of the 
lion. She certainly only got half a guilder for that, whereas the hind 
lags were paid for with a whole wilder; but then she had to walk bent, 
and ta. do without fiesh air. ** That was all very intereftiug to hear,” 
said our aunt. « 

She deserved to live as long as the theatre ^stood, but she could ndb 
last so long ; and she^did not die in thh theatre, but respectaely in her 
bed. Her last words were, moreover, not without meaning. She asked, 
“ What will the play be to-morrow f *» • , ^ 

At her death she left about five hundred, dollars. We presume* this 
from the interest, which came to twentjr do^^. This our aunt had 
destined as a legacy for a worthy old spmster who had no friends ; it 
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wae to be devoted to a yearly subscription for a place in the second 
tier, on the left side, for tbe Saturday evenii^, “ for on that evening two 

i )ieces were always given/' it said in the wiU; and the only condition 
aid upon the person who enjoyed the legacy was, that she ^ould think, 
cvenr Saturday evening, of our aunt, who was lying in her grave. 

This was our aimt’s religion. 


THE DRYAD. * 

We are travelling to Paris, to the Eihibition. 

Now we are there. That was a journey, a flight without magic. We 
flew on the wings of steam over the sea and across the land. 

Yes, our time is the time of fairy tales. 

We are in the midst of Paris, in a great hotel. Blooming flowers 
ornament the staircases, and soft carpets the floors. 

Our room is a very cosy one, ana through the open balcony door 
we have a view of a great square. Spring lives dowmtnere ; it has come 
to Paris, and arrived at the same time with us. It bos come in the 
shape of a glorious young chestnut tree, with delicate leaves newly 
opened. How the tree gleams, dressed in its spring garb, before ail 
the other trees in the place! One of these latter bos been struck out 
of the list of living trees. It lies on the ground with roots exposed. 
On the place where it stood, the young chestnut tree is to be planted, 
and to flourish. 

It still stands towering aloft on the heavy waggon which has brought 
it this morning a distance of several miles to Paris. For years it had 
stood there, m the protection of a mighty oak tree, under which the old 
venerable clei^gyman had often sat, with children listening to his stories. 

The young ^estnut tree had also listened to the stories ; for the Dryad 
who lived in it was a child also. She remembered the time when the 
tree was so little that it only projected a short way above the grass and 
ferns around, ^These were as tall as they would ever be ; but the tree 
grew every yea^ and enjoyed the air and the sunshine, and drank the 
dew and the rain. Severn times it was also^ as it must be, well shalEen 
by the wind and^ the rain ^ for thut is a part of education. 

^ The Dn'ad rejoiced in her life, and rejoiced in we sunshine, and the 
sinajng of the birds ; but she was most rejoiced at human voices ; she 
undetstood toe language of men as well as sbe understood ^ 
animalB. 

Butterflies, eo<dLchafer8,^dnigon*flie8, everything that could fly 
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to pay a Tisit. They could all talk. They told of the village, of the 
vineyard, of the forest, of the old castle with its parks and canals and 
ponas. Down in the water dwelt also living being;, which, in their way, 
could Aj under the water from one place to another — beings with 
knowledge and delineation. They said nothing at all; they were so 
clever ! • 

And the swallow, who had dived, told about the pretty little goldfish, 
of the thick turbot, the fat brill, and the old carp. The swallow could 
describe all that veiy well, but, Self is the man,’^ she said. One 
ought to see these things oneself.’* But how was the Dryad ever to see 
su^ beings ? She was obliged to be satisfied with being ^ble to look 
over the b^utiful country and see the busy industi^ of men. 

It was glorious ; but most glorious of all when the old clergyman s%t 
under the oak tree and talked of Pran;e, and jof the great dem of famr 

1 Jl .tj- 1 •H _ J 




through all time. 

Then the Dryad heard of the shraherd girl, Joan of- Arc, and: of 
Charlotte Gorday ; ahe heard ahoat Henty ^ Fourth and Napdtetm 
tibe Fiiat; ahe heard namea whose echo Bopada in the hearts of tile 
people. 
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The village children liHtened attentively, and the Dryad no leas atten- 
tively : she became a Bchool-child with the rest. In the clouds that 
went sailing by she saw, picture by picture, everything that she heard 
talked about. The cloudy sky was her picture-book. 

She felt so happy in beautiful IVauce, the fruitful land of ^nius, 
with the crater of freedom. But in 1^ heart the sting renfiained that 
the bird, that every animal that could fly, was much better of[ than sho. 
Even the fly could look about more in the world, far beyond the Dryad’s 
horizon. 

France was so great and so glorious, but she could only look across a 
little piece of it. The land stretched out, world-wide, with vineyards, 
forests, and great cities. Of all these Paris was the most splendid and 
the mightiest. The birds could get there ; but she, never ! 

Among the village children was a little ragged, poor girl, but a prettj" 
one to look at. She was always laughing or singing and twining red 
flower’s in her bla<?k hair. 

“ Don’t go to Paris ! ” the old clergyman warned her. “ Poor child! 
if you go there, it will be your ruin.” 

But she went for all that. 

The Drvad often thought of her ; for she had the same wish, and felt 
the sumo longing for the groat city. 

The Dryad’s tree was bearing its first chestnut blossoms ; the birds 
were twittering round them in the most beautiful sunshine. Then a 
stately carriuge came rolling along that way, and in it sat a grand lady 
driving the spirited, light-footed horses. On the back seat a little 
Biiuirt groojii balanced himself. The Dryad knew the lady, and the old 
clergyman ’knew her also, lie shook Lis head gravely when he saw her, 
and said, 

“ 8o you went there after all, and it was your ruin, poor Mary ! ” 

“ That one poor thought tlie Dryad. ‘‘ No ; she wears a dress fit for 
a Countess” (she bad become one in the city of magic changes). “ Oh, if 
1 were only there, amid all the splendour and pomp ! They shine up into 
the very clouds at night: when I look up, I can tell in what direction 
the town lies.” 

Tow’ords that direction the Dryad looked every evening. She saw in 
the dark night the gleaming cloud on the horizon ; in the clear moon- 
light nights she missed the sailing clouds, which showed her pictures ot 
the city and pictures from history. 

The child gr^ps ivt the picture-books, the Diyad grasped at the cloud- 
world, her thobght-book. A sunny, cloudless sky was for her a blank 
leaf; and.for several days^she had only had such leaves before her. 

It Was in the warm suinmer-liiiDe ; not a breeze moved through the 
glowing hot days. Evhrv leaf, every fiower, lay as if it were torpid, and 
th^)cople seemed torpid too. 

Tjim the clouds arose and covered the region round about where the 
gleaming mist announced^” Here lies Paris.” 

. The clouda piled themselves up like a chain of mountains, hurried on 
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through the air, and spread theiuselveli abroad orer the whole landscape! 
so far as the Dryad's eye could reach. . 

Like enormous blue-black blocks of rock the clouds lay piled over one 
another. Gleams of lightniiig shot forth from thorn. 

** Thos^ also are the seiTaifts of the Lord God,** the old clergyman 
had said. And there came a blhlsh dazzling flash of lightning, a light- 
ing dp as Jt of the sun itself, which could burst blocks of rock asunder. 
The lightning struck and split to the roots the old venerable oak. The 
crown fell asunder : it seemed as if the tree were stretching forth its 
arms to clasp the tnesdongers of the light. 

No bronze cannon can sound over the land at the birth of a royal 
child as the thundf3r sounded at the death of the old oak. The rain 
streamed down ; a refreshing wund was blowing ; the storm bad gouo 
by, and there was quite a holiday glow on all things. The old clergy- 
man spoke a few* words for honourable remembrance, and a painter mado * 
a drawing, as a lasting rc^cord of the tree. 

“ Everything passes away,’* said the Dryad ; ‘‘ passes away like a * 
cloud, and never comes back ! ’* 

The old clergyman, loo, did not come back. The green roof of Ins 
school was gone, and his leacliing- chair had \ani8hod. The children did 
not come ; but autumn came, and winter came, and then spring also. 
In all this change of seasons the Dryad looked toward the region where, 
at night, Paris gleamed with its bright mist far on the horizon. 

Forth from the town rushed engine after engine, train after train, 
wdiistling and screaming at all hours in the day. In the even?n|^, towards 
midnight, at daybreak, and all the day through, came the trams. Out 
of each one, and into each one, streamed people from tho country of 
every king : a new wonder of the world had summoned them to Paris. 

Id what form did this wonder exhibit itself ? 

"A splendid blossom of art and industry,’* said one, ‘‘has unfolded 
itself in the Champ de Mars — a gigantic sunflof^er, from whose petals 
one can learn geography and statistics, and can become as wise as a lord 
mayor, and raise oneself to the level of art and poetry, and study the 
greatness and power of the various lands.*’ • 

“A fairy tale flower,” said another,*' a many-colourcd lotUs-plant, which 
spreads out its green leaves like a velvet carpet over the sand. The 
opening spring has brought it forth, the summcrwill see it in all its 
splendour, the autumn winds will sweep it away, so that not a lea^ not 
a fragment of its root shall remain.” . 

In front of the Military School extends in times of peace the ai«n} of 
war^a field without a blade of gras^ a pieoe of sandy steppe, as if cut 
out of the Desert of Africa, where J^ata mo^gaiaa displays her wondrous 
airy castles and hanging gardens. In the (^amp do Mim, however, 
thm were to be seen more splendid, more wonderful than in the SSbijb, 
for human art had converted the airy deceptive scenes into reality. ^ ^ 
The Aladdin’s Palace of . the present has been built,” it was said. 
*‘Day by day, hour by hour, it unfolds more of its wonderful splendour.” 
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^ The endless halls shine in marble and man;ir colours. “ Master Blood- 
less here moves his limbs of steel and iron in the great circular hdl of 
machinery. ' Works of art in metal, in stone, in Gobelins tapestry 
announce the vitality of mind that is stirring in eveiy land. Halls of 
paintings, splendour of flowers, everything that mind and skill can 
create in the wiM'kshop of the artisan has been placed here for show. 
Even the memorials of ancient days, out of old graves and feirf*meors, 
have appeared at this general meeting. 

The overpowering great variegated whole must be divided into small 
portions, and pressed together like a plaything, if it is to be understood 
and described. 

Like a great table on Christmas Eve, the Champ de l^Iars carried a 
wonder-castle of industry and art ; and around this knicknacks from all 
countries ha(J been ranged — knicknacks on a grand scale, for every 
mation found some remembrance of home. 

Here stood the royal palace of Egypt, there the Caravanserai of the 
*deBort land. The Bedouin had quitted his sunny countr 3 % and hastened 
on his camel. Here stood the Eussian stables, with the fiery glo- 
rious horses of the steppe. Hero stood the simple straw-thatched 
dwelling of the Banish peasant, with the Bannebrog flag, next to 
Gustavus Yasa^s wooden house from Balanic, with its wonderful 
carvings. American Imts, English cottages, French pavilions, kiosks, 
theatres, churches, all strewn aroiiud, and between them the fresh green 
turf, the clear springing water, blooming bushes, rare trees, hothouses^ 
in which one might fancy oneself transported into the tropical forest ; 
whole gardens brought j^om Bamascus, and blooming under one roof. 
'What colours, what fragrance I 

Artificial grottoes surrounded bodies of fresh or of saltwater, and 
gave a glimpse into the empire of the fishes ; the visitor seemed to 
wander at bottom, of the sea, among fishes and polypi. 

“ All this^” they said, “ the Champ de Mars offers ; ** and around tho 
great richly-spread table the crowd of human beings moves like a busy 
awsrm of ants, on foot or in little carriages, for not all feet are equal to 
such a fatiguing journey. 

Either wey«8warm from morning till late in the evening. Steamer 
after steamer, crowded with people, glides down the Seine. The number 
of carriages is continually on the increase. The swarm of people on foot 
and on horseback grows more and more dense. Carriages and omnibuses 
are crowded, stuffed and embroidered with people. All these tributary 
streams flow in onb direction — towards the Exhibition. On every cntcanee 
the flag of Franoe^is displayed ; around the world’s bazaar wave the flags 
of i&l nation^. There is a humming and a murmuring from the hall of 
.the machines; from the towers the melody of the chimes is heard; with 
the tones of the organs in the churches mingle the hoarse nasal songs 
from the cafes of the EasC It is a kingdom of Babel, a wonder of the 
world I ‘ 

In very truth it was. Tbfi ’a what all the reports said, and who d|id 
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not hear f l]ie Dryad knew everytliing that is told here of the* 
new wonder in the raty of cities. • 

"Fly away, ye birds! fly away to see, and then come hack and tell 
me,” said the Dryad. 

The wish became an intense desire — became the one thought of a life. 
Tlien,.in the quiet silent night, while the full moon was shining, the 
Diy'ad saw a spark fly out of the moon’s disc, and fall like a shooting 
star. And bmore the tree, whose leaves waved to and £ro os if they 
were stirred by a tempest, stood a noble, mighty, and grand figure. In 
tones that were at once rich and strong, like the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment bid^g fiirewell to life and summoning to the great account, 
it said. 
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"Thou shalt go to the city of mamc ; thou sbalt take root there, and 
enjoy the mighty rushing breezes, the air, and the sunshine there. But 
the time of thy life shall then be shortened ; the line o 3 ! years thot 
awaited thee here amid the free nature shall shrink to but a small tale. 
Poor Dryad ! it shall be thy destruction. ' Thy yearning and longing 
will increase, thy desire will grow more stormy, the tree itself will be as 
a prison to thee, thou wilt ^it thy cell and give up thy natifre to fly out 
and mingle among mmi. jhen the years tMt wou^d hare belonged to 
thee will be contmeted to half the span of the ephemet^ fly, that lives 
bat »day; one n^it, and thy life-taper shall be blown out— the leaves 
of the tree will wither and be blown awar, to beeome giben nevnr 
again!” 

Thus the words sounded, d^d the light raaished away, Imt not jhe 
hm^jng of the Dryad : she trembled in the wild fever of ezpecintioD. 

"X shall go time!” she cried, rejoicingly. “Life is b^uning and 
awdla liken cioiid ; nobody Imows whither it h hastening.” 
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< Wljen the grey dawn arose, and the moon turned pale and the.cloada 
w^ere tinted red, the wished-for hour struck.^ The words of promise 
were fulfilled. . * 

People ap{)eared with spades and poles ; they dug round the roots of 
the tree, deeper and deeper, and beneath it. A waggon was brought out, 
drawn by many horses, and the tree was lifted up, with its rQr^ts and the 
lumps of eartfi that adhered to them ; matting was placcd^around thcf 
roots, os though the tree had its feet in a warm bag. And now tfie tree 
was lifted on the waggon and secured with chains. The journey began, 
the journey to Paris. There the tree was to grow* as an ornament to the 
city of French glory. 

The twigs and the leaves of the chestnut tree trembled in the first 
moments of its being moved ; and the Dryad trembled in the pleasurable 
feeling of expectation. 

“Away!' awiy!” it sounded in every beat of her pulse. “Away! 
away !’* sounded in words that flew trembling along. The Dryad forgot 
to bid farewell to the regions of homo ; she thought not of the waving 
grass and of the innocent daisies, w*hich bad loohed up to her as to a 
great lady, a young Princess playing at being a shepherdess out in the 
open air. 

The chestnut tree stood upon the waggon, and nodded his branches : 
whether this meiuit “ farew'ell ** or “dbrw'ard,** the Dryad knew not ; she 
ilreamed only of the marvel] on .s^cw things, that seemed yet so familiar, 
and that were to unfold themselves before her. No child's heart rejoic- 
ing in innocence — no heart whose blood danced w'ith passion — had set 
out on the journey to Paris more full of expectation than she. 

Her “ farew'ell '' sounded in the Words “ Away ! away ! 

1 The wheels turned ; the distant approached ; the present vanished. 
Ttie region w^as changed, even os the clouds c^n^e. New vineyards, 
forests, Milages, Aullas appeared — came nearer — vanished! 

The chestnut tree moved forward, and the Dryad went with it. Steam- 
engine afiter steam-engine rushed past, sending up into the air vapoury 
clouds, that fonned figures which told of Paris, whence they came, and 
whither the Dryad was going. 

. EverythiiQ; ^ound knew it, and must know whither she was bound. 
It seemed to her as if every tree she passed stretched out its leaves 
towards her, with the prayer — “ Take me with you ! take me with you 
for every tree endosea a longing Dryad. 

What changes during this flight ! Houses seemed to be rising out of 
the earth — more and more — thicker and thicker. The dumneys rose 
like flower-pot^ ranged side by side, or in rowrs one above the other, on 
the roofs. Great. inscriptions in letters a yard long, and figures in 
various colours, covering the walls from cornice to basement^ came 
brightly out. ^ 

“ Where does Paris ^egin, and when shall 1 be there ? ** asked the 
D^ad. 

The crowd of people grew; the tumult and the^boBtle inereaeed; 
carriage followed upon c&rriage ; people on foot and peo]^ on hoxpe- 
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iMusi were mingled together around were shops on shopsi musiii 
and songf crying and talking. 

The Dryad, in her tree, was now m the midst of Paris. The great heavy 
iR^aggon a& at once stopped on a little square planted with trees. The 
high houses around haii all of them balconies to the windows, from which 
the inhabitants looked down upcm the young fresh chestnut tree, which 
was qoming to be planted here as a^substitute for the dead tree that lay 
stretched Si the ground. 

The passers-by stood still and smiled in admiration of its pure vernal 
freshness. The older trees, whoew? buds w'ore still dosed, whisjwred with 
their waving brandies, “Wdconie! welcome 1” The fountain, throw- 
ing its jet of water high up in the air, to let it fall again in the wide 
stone basin, told the wind to sprinkle the new-comer with pearly drops, 
as if it wished to giro him a refreshing draught to welcome him. 
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The Dryad felt bow her tree was being lifted from the^ waggon to^be 
placed in the spot where it was to stand. The roots wer& covered with 
earth, and fresh turf was laid on the top. Blooming shrubs and flowers 
in pots were ranged around ; and thus a little garden arose in the sqiuure. 

The tree that had been killed by the fumes of gas, .the steam of 
kitchens, and the bad air of the city, was put upon waggon and 
driven away. The passers-by looked on. Chilean and old men sat 
upon the b^ch, and looked at the green tree. And we who are tel]|ing 
this story stood upon a balcony, and Rooked down upon the green spring 
Jight that had brought in from the fresh country air, and said, 
wnat the old clergyman would have said, P^r Dryacl ! ** 

"I am happy ! I am happy!” the Dnr^ cried, rejoicing; “and yet I 
nsnnot realize, cannot describe what 1 feel Eveiy thing is as I &nciod 
and yet as 1 did not fimey it.” • 
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'Hie liouBes stood there, so loftv, so close! The sunliffht shone on 
onW one of the walls, and that one was stuck orer with oiJls and pla* 
cards, before which the people stoodr still ; and this made a crowd. 

Carriages rushed past, carriages rolled past; light ones and heavy 
ones mingled together. Omnibuses, those over-crowded moving houses, 
came rattling by; horsemen galloped among them; evep* carts and 
waggons asserted their rights. 

The Dryad asked herself if these high-grown houses, which stood so 
close around her, would not remove and take other shapes, like the 
clouds in the sky, and draw aside, so that she might east a glance into 
Paris, and over it. Notre Dame roust show itself, the Vond^me Column, 
and the wondrous building which had called and was still calling so 
many strangers to the city. 

But the houses did not stir from their places. It was yet day when 
the lamps were lit. The gas-jets gleamed from the shops, and shone 
even into the branches of the trees, so that it was like sunlight in 
summer. The stars above made their appearance, the same to which 
the Dryad had looked up in her home. She thought she felt a clear pure 
stream of air which went forth from them. She felt herself lifted up 
and strengthened, and felt an increased power of seeing through every 
leaf and through every fibre of the root. Amid all the noise and the 
turmoil, the colours and the lights, she knew herself watched by mild 
eyes. 

From the side streets sounded the meny notes of fiddles and wind 
instruments. Dp ! to the dauc*e, to the dance ! to jollity and pleasure I 
that was their invitation. Such music it was, that horses, carriages, 
trees, and houses would have danced, if they had known how. The 
charm of intoxicating delight filled the bosom of the Dryad. 

“ How glorious, how splendid it is ! ” she cried, rejoicingly. “ Now 1 
am ill Paris ! ” 

* 

The next dav that dawned, the next night that fell, ofiered the same 
spectacle, similar bustle, similar life ; changing, indeed, yet always the 
same ; and thus it went on through the sequence of days. 

. “ Now I know every tree, every flower on the square here ! I know 
every house, every balcony, every shop in this narrow cut-off comer, 
where I am denied the sight of the great mighty city. Where are the 
arches of triumph, the Boulevards, the wondrous building of the world P 
1 see nothing of all this. As if shut up in a cage, 1 stand among the 
high houses, which 1 now know by heart, with their inscriptions, signs, 
and placards ; all the painted confectionery, that is no longer to my 
taste. Where all the things of which I heard, for which I loxiged, 
and for whose sake I wanted to»eome hither? What have I seised, 
found, won? I feel the same lonring I felt befote; I feel that there 
is a life 1 should wish to^grasu ana to experience. I most go out into 
the tanks of living men, and mingle among them. I must fly about 
like a bird. I must see and feel, and become human altogetimr. I 
nmst enjoy the one half-diy, instead of vegelAtiog for years in everyday 
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sanienesa and wearineM, in which I become ill, and at laat sink and* dis- 
appear like the dew on the meadows. I will gleam like the cloud; 
gleam in the sunshine of life, look out over the whole like the cloud, 
and pass away like it, no one knoweth whither.'* 

Thus sigl^^d the Dryad ; and she prayed : 

“ Take from me the years that were destined for me, and give me but 
half of the fffe of the ephemeral fly ! Deliver me from my prison ! 
Give me human life, human happiness, only a short span, only the one 
night, if it cannot be otherwise ; and then punish me for n»y wish to 
live, my longing for life! Strike me out of ihy list; let my shell, the 
fresh young tree, wither, or bo hewn down, and burnt to ashes, and 
scattered to all the winds ! " 
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A nistling went through the leaves of the tree ; tlierc was a trembling 
in each of the leaves ; it seemed as though fire streamed through it. A 
gust of wind shook its green crown, and from the midst of J^hat crown 
a female figure came forth. In the same moment she was sittkig beneath* 
the brightly-illuminated leafy branches, young and beautiful to behold, 
like poor Mary, to whom the clergyman had said, The great c^ty will 
be thy destniction ! ” 

The Dryad sat at the foot of the tree — at her house door, which she 
had locked, and whose key she had thrown away. So yo&ng ! so fair ! 
The sUrs saw her, and blinked at her. The ^-lamps «Haw her, and 
gleamed and beckoned to her. How delicate^ she was, and yet how* 
blooming ! — a child, aigl yet a grown m&iden ! * Her dress was fine as 
silk, green os the ^shly-opened leaves on the esuwn of the tree ; in 
Im nut-brown Wr clun^ a half-opened chestnut *blossom. She looked 
like the Goddess of Spring. 

For one short minute she sat motionless ; tjjen she sprang up, and, 
light as a gazelle, she hurried awdy. She ran and sprang like the re- 

MMU 
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flection from the mirror that, carried bj the aunshiziey is cast, now hhre, 
now these. Could any one have followed her with his eyes, he would 
have seen how marvellously her dress and her form changed, according 
to the nature of the house or the place whose light happen^ to shine 
upon her. ^ 

She reached the Boulevards. Here a sea of light streamed forth from 
the gas-flames of the lani])s, the shops, and the cafes. Here stood in a 
row young nnd slender trees, each of which concealed its Dryad, and 
gave shade from the artificial sunlight. The whole vast pavement w'as 
one great festive hall, where covered tables stood laden with refresh- 
ments of all kinds, from champagne and Cliortreiise down to coffee and 
beer. Hero was an exlribitioii of ilow'ers, statues, books, and coloured 
stuffs. 

From the crowd close by the lofty houses she looked forth over the 
terrific stream beyond the rows of trt^es. Yonder heaved a stream of 
rolling carriages, cabriolets, coaches, omnibuses, cabs, and among them 
riding gentlemen and marcliing troops. To (^r^iss to the opposite shore 
w'as an undertaking fraught with danger to life and limb. Now lanterns 
shed their radiance abroad ; now the gas had the npi>er hand; and sud- 
denly a rocket rises ! Whence ? W hither ? 

Here are sounds of soft Italian melodies : yonder, Spanish songs are 
sung, accompanied by the rattle of the castanets ; but strongest of all, 
and predominating over the rest, the street-organ tunes of the moment, 
the exciting ** Cap can ” music, which Orpheus never knew, and which 
was never heard V the “ M/e lUlim : ” even the barrow was tempted 
to hop upon one of* its wheels. 

The Dryad danced, floated, flew, changing her colour every moment, 
like a humming-bird in the sunshine ; each house, with the w^orld belong- 
ing to it, gave her its own reflections. 

As the glow ing lotus-flower, torn from its stem, is carried away by the 
stream, so the Dryad drifted along. Whenever she paused, she was an- 
other being, so that none vras able to follow her, to recognize her, or to 
look more closely at her. 

Like cloud-pictures, all things flew by her : she looked into a thousand 
faces, but not one was familiar to her; she saw not a single form from 
home. , Two bright eyes bad remained in her memory : she thought of 
Mary, poor Mary, the ragged merry child, who wore the red flowers in 
her black hair. Mary was now here, in the world-city, rich and magni- 
ficent os in t^t day when she drove past the house of the old dergyman 
and past the tree uf the Dryad, the old oak. 

^ Here she Was certainly living, in the deafening tumult. Perhaps 
she had .just stepped out of ope of the gorgeous carriages in waiting. 
Handsome equipages, with coachmen in gold braid, and footmen in 
silken hose^ drove u]p. The people who alighted from them were all 
richly dresa^ ladies. They went through the opened gate, and ascended 
the broad staircase that led to a building resting on marble pillars. Was 
this building, perhaps, Ihe wonder of the wound P There Mary would 
eevtainly be found* 
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*^SaDcU Maria i^iiesounded from the intm Incenae floated thnmgh 

the lofty pai&ted and gilded aialea, inhere a aolemn twilight reigned. 

It was the Church of the Matleleme. 

Clad in black varments of the most costly stuffs, fashioned according 
to the latest mode, the rich fotninine world of Paris glided aci'oss the 
shining pa'^ment. The crests of the proprietors were engraved on silver 
shieldaoD th^ velvet-bound prayer-books, and embroidered in the corners 
of perfumed handkerchiefs bordered with Brussels lace. A few of the 
ladies were kneeling in silent prayer before the altars; others resorted 
to the confessionals. 

Anxiety and fear took possession of the Dryad ; she felt as if she had 
entered a place where she had no right to be. If ere was the abode of 
silence, the hall of secrets : everything was said in whispers, every word 
was a mystery. * • 

The Dryad saw herself enveloped in hice and silk, like the women of 
woalTh and of high birth around her. Had, perliaps, every one of them 
a longing in her breast, like the Drvad ? 

A deep, painful sigh was heard. j)id it escape from some confessional 
in a distant corner, or from the bosom of the Dryad ? She drew the 
veil closer around her ; she briiathed incense, and not the fresh air. 
Hero was not the abiding-place of her longing. 

Away ! away ! — a hastening without rei The ephemeral fly knows 
not repose, for her existence is flight. * 

She was out again among tlie gas oandelahra by a magnificent fountain. 

** All its streaniiug waters are not able to w^ash out the innocent blood 
that was spilt here.” 

Buch were the words spoken. Strangers stood arouna, carrying on 
a lively conversation, such as no one would hav'e dared to carry on in the 
gorgeous hall of secretsVhence tlie Drvad came. 

A heavy atone slab was turned and llieu lifted. ^ She did not under- 
stand why. She saw on opening that led into the depths below. The 
strangers stepped down, leaving the starlit air and the cheerful life of 
the upper world behind them. » 

‘*1 am afraid,” said one of the women who stood aremnd.^to her 
husband, I cannot venture to go down, nor do I caro for the jyonders 
down yonder. Tou had better stay here with me.” 

Indeed, and travel home,” said the man, ” and quit Paris without 
having seen the most wonderful thiug of all — the real wonder of the 
present period, created by the power and resol ution*of one man ! ” 

** 1 win not go down for all that,” was the reply. * 

The wonder of the present lime,” it had be^n called : the Dryad had 
heard and had undersjb^d it. The goaf of her ardent longing had thus 
been reached, and here was the entrance to it. Down into the depths 
below Paris ? She had not thought of such a thing ; but now she heard 
it siud» and saw the strangers descending, and went after thern^ 

19ie staircase was of east iron, spiral, broa^and easy. Below xhere 
burned a lamp, and further down, another. Gmey stood in a labyrinth 
^ IfMM 2 
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of emllesH balls and arched pnasages, all communicating with each other. 
All the stjreets and lanes of Paris w^ere to be seen here again, as in a dim 
reflection. The names were painted up ; and every house above had its 
number down here also, and struck its roots under the macadamized 

n s of a broad canal, in which the muddy water flowed onward. Over 
e fresh streaming wate^ was carried on arches; and ^ite at the 
top hung the tangled net of gas-pipes and telegraph-wires^ 

In the distance lamps gleamed, like a reflection from the world-city 
above. Every now and then a dull rumbling was heard : this came from 
the heavy waggons rolling over the .entrance bridges. 

Whither had the Dryad come ? 

You have, no doubt, heard of the Catacombs ? Now they are yanish- 
ing-points in that new underground world — that wonder ot the present 
day — the aewers of Paris. The Dryad was there, and not in the world's 
Exhibition in the Champ de Mars. 

She heard exclaiiiatioiis of wonder and admiration. 

From hcTe go forth health and life for thousands upon thousands up 
yonder ! Our time is the time of progress, \vith its manifold blessings.’* 
Buell was the opinion and the speeeh of men ; but not of those crea- 
tures who hud been burn here, and who built and dwelt here — of the 
BATS, namely, who were squeaking to one another in the clefts of a 
crumbling wall, quite plainly, and in a way the Dryad understood well. 

A big old Father- Rat, with Ids tail bitten otF, was relieving his feelings 
in loud sqtieaks ; and bis family gave their tribute of concurrence to 
every word he said : 

“I am disgusted with this man-mewing,” he cried — “with these out- 
bursts of ignorance. A fine magnificence, truly ! all made up of gas and 
petroleum ! 1 can’t eat such stufl' as that. Evervthing hero is so fine 
and bright nOw, that one ’s ashamed of oneself, without exactly knowing 
why. Ah, if we only lived in the days of tallow candles ! and it does 
not lie BO very far behiud us. That was a romantic time, as one may say.’* 
“ What are you talking of there ? ” asked the Dryai “ I have never 
seen you before. What is it you are talking about ? ” 

“ Of the glorious days that are gone,” said the Hat, — “of the happy 
times of oui^great-grand fathers and great-grandmothers. Then it was a 
^reat tlung to get down here. That was a rat’s nest quite different 
from Paris. Mother Plague used to live here then ; she killed peimle, 
but never rats. .Bobbers aud smugglers could breathe freely here. Here 
was the meeting-place of the most interesting personages, whom one now 
only ^ets to see in«>the theatres where they act melodramas, up above. 
The time of romance is gone even in our rata* nest ; and here also freeh 
iip and (letroleum have broken in.” 

Thus squeaked the Bat; be* squeaked in honour of the old time, 
when Mother Plague was still alive. 

A carriage stopped, i kind of open omnibus^ drawn by swift horses. 
The> company mounted and drove away along the Boulevard de Sebas- 
topol, that is to say, thq. underground boulevard, over which the well- 
known crowded street of that name extended. 
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The carriage disappeared in the twilight; the Dryad diaapp^red^ 
lifted to the cheerful freahuesa abeve. Here, atid not below in the 
vaulted paaaagea, filled with heavy air, the wonder work must be found 
which she waa to seek in her abort lifetime. It must gleam brighter 
than all the goa-flameai stronger than ihnmoou that was just gliding 
past. • " 

'Xea* certainly, she saw it yonder in the diatance; it gleamed before 
her, and twinkled and glittered like the evening star in the aky. 

Mhe saw a glittering portal open, that led to a little garden, where all 
was brightness and dance music. Coioured lanina surrounded little 
lakes, in which were ivater-nlanis of coloured iiietal, from whose flowers 
jets of water spirted up. Beautiful w^iH^ping willows — real products of 
spring — hung their fresh branclKis over these lakes like a fresh, green, 
transparent, and yet screening veil. In the biishes burnt ait open fire, 
throwing a red twilight over the quiet huts of bmurheH, into wnich the 
sounds of music penetrated — an ear^tickling, intoxicating music, that 
sent the blood coursing through the veins. 

Beautiful girls in festive attire, with pleasant smiles on their lipa, 
and the light spirit of youth in their hearts — “Marys,*’ v;ith rosea in 
their hair, but without carriage and postilliou — flitted to and fro in the 
wild dance. 

Whore were the heads, where the feet ? As if stung by tarantulas, 
they sprang, laughed, ivjoiced, as if in Aieir eciitacies they were going 
to embrace all the w orlA. 

The Drjad lelt herself torn with them into the whirl of the dance. 
Bound her delicate foot clitng the silken boot, chest nut brown in colour, 
like the ribbon tliat fluttered from her hair down upon her bare sh()ul> 
ders. The green silk dress waved in large folds, but did not entirely 
hide the pretty foot and ankle. 

Had she come to the enchanted Garden of Armida ? What was the 
name of the place P , 

The name glittered in gas-jets over the entrance. It was “ Mabille.” 

The soaring upwards of rockets, the splashing of the fountains, and 
the popping of champagne corks accompanied the wild bncchantic daoce^ 
Over the whole glided the moon through the air, clear, but with a some- 
what crooked face. « 

A wild joviality seemed to rush through the Dryad, as though she 
were intoxicatwl with opium. Her eyes spoke, her lips spoke, but the 
sound of violins and of flutes drowned the sound of hey vou*e. Her 
partner whispered words to her which she did not tniderstand, nor do 
we understand them. He stretched out his arms to drdw her to him^ 
but he embraced only the empty air. • • 

The Dryad bad be» carried away, lilce a rose-leaf on the wind. Be- 
fore her she saw a flame in the air, a..flashing lig^ft high up on a towm*. 
Ihe beacon light shone from tUe goal of her longing — shone from the 
red lighthouse tower of the MUa Morgana of the Champ de Mars. 
TUther abe was emried by the wind. She circled round the tower; 
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the workmen thought it was a butterfly thai* had come too early, and 
that now* Bank down dying. 

The moon shone bright, gas-lamps spread light around, through the 
halls, orer the alMhe- world’s buildings scattered al>out, orar the rose- 
hills and the rocks produced by human ingenuity, from whi^ watertalls, 
driven by the power of “ Master liloodless,** fell down. The caverns of 
the sea, the depths of the lakM, the kingdom of the fishes wore opened 
here. Men walked as in the depths of the deep pond, and heM converse 
with the sea, in the diving-bell of gloss. The water pressed against the 
strong glass walls above and on every side. The polypi, eel-like living 
creatures, had fastened theinselves to the bottom, and strc^tched out 
arms, fathoms long, for prey. A big turbot was making himself broad 
in front, quietly enough, but not without casting soine suspicious glances 
aside. A crab* clambered over him, looking like a gigantic spider, wliile 
the shrimps wandered about in restless haste, like the butterflies and 
moths of the sea. 

In the fresh water grew water-lilies^ nymphcoa, and reeds ; the gold- 
fishes stood up below in rank and file, all turning their beads one way, 
that the streaming water might flow into their mouths. Fat carps ‘ 
stared nt tlie glass wall with stupid eyes. They knew that they w'ore 
here to be exhibited, and that they had made the somewhat toilsome 
journey hither in tubs filled with waster; and thev thought w^ith dismay 
of the land-sick ness from which they had suffered so cruelly on the rail- 
way. 

They had come to see the Exhibition, and’now contemplated it from 
fheir fresh or salt-w'ater position. They looked attentively at the crowds 
of people who passed by them early and late. All the nations in the 
world, they thought, had made an exhibition of their inhabitants, for the 
edification of the soles and haddi>cks, pike and carp, that they might 
give their opinions upon the diflerent kinds. 

“ Those are scaly animals ! ” said a little slimy 'Whiting. ** They put 
on different scales two or tliree times a day, and they emit sounds which 
jthey call speaking. We don’t put ou scales, andf we make ourselves 
unclerstood* in an easier way, simply bv twitching the corners of our 
mouths.and 8t.ariug with our eyes. We have a great many advantages 
over mankind.” 

But they have learned swimming of us,” remarked a well-educa 
Codling. Xou must know 1 come From the great sea outside. In the 
hot time of the y^ the people yonder go into the water; first they 
Jiake oft* their scales, and then they swim. They have learnt from the 
frogs to 'kick out with their hind legs, and row with their fore paws. 
But they cannot hold o\it long. They want to be like us, but they 
cannot come up to nsf, Poor people ! ” 

*And the fishes staiwd : they thought that the whole swarm of people 
whom they had seen in the bright daylight were still moving around 
them ; they were certaia. they atill aaw Ae same forma that had first 
caught thmr attention. 
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A pretty Barbel, with lotted skin and an enviably round back, de* I 
dared that the human fry ” Vere still there. 

'' I can see a well set-up human ligure quite well,” said the Barbel. 

She was called ^contumacious lady/ or something of that kind. 8he 
had a mouth and staring eyes, like ours, and a giV^at balloon at the back 
of her head, and something like a shut-up umbrella in front ; there were 
a lot <»f dangling bits of sea-weed banging about her. She ought to 
take all^ the rubbish off, and go as we do; then she would look some- 
thing ilka n respectable barbel, so far as it is possible for a person to 
I<»ok like one I ” 







What ’s become of that one whom they drew away with the hook ? 
He sat on a wheel-chair, and had paper, and pen, and ink, and wrote 
down everything. They called him a * writer.* ** * 

“ They *re going about with him still,” said a hoary old maid of a Carp, 
who carried her misfortune about with her, so that she was quite hoarse. 
In her youth, namely, she had once swallow'cd a hook, aqu still aivam 
patiently about w*ith it in her gullet. “ A writer ? That means, as we 
fishes should describe it, a kfnd of cuttle or ink-fish, among men.” 

Thus the fishes gossiped in their own way; but in the artificial 
water-grotto the labourers were busy, who were obliged to take advan- 
tage of the hours of night to got their work done, by daybreak. TOey 
accompanied with blows of their hammers, and vntb songs, the parting 
words of the vanishing Di^'ad. • • 

So, at any rate, | have seen you, •you pijfetty gold-fishes,^* she said. 
“ Yes, 1 know you,” and she waved her hand tu them. ” I have known 
about you a long time in my. home; the swallow told me about you. 
How beautiful you are! how'ddicate and shining! 1 should like to 
kiss evgrj one of you. You others, also : 1 knowyou ail ; but you do 
not know me.*’ * 
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Th^ ficfhes stared out into the twilight. They did not understand a 
word of it. 

The Dryad there no longer. She had been a long time in the 
open air, where the different countries, the country of black bread, the 
cod-fish coast, the kingdom of Kiissia leather, and the banks of eau-de- 
Cologne, and the gardens of rose oil, exhaled their perimjies from the 
world-wonder flower. 

When, after a night at a ball, we drive borne half asleep and half 
awake, the melodies still sound plainly in our ears ; wo hear them, and 
could sing them all from mcjmory. When the eye of the murdered man 
closes, the picture of what it saar last clings to it for a time like a pho- 
tographic picture. 

So it was likewise here: the bustling lift^ of day had not yet disap- 
peared in {he quiet night. The Dryad bad seen it ; she knew, thus it 
will be repeated to-morrow. 
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The Or} ad stood among the fragrant roses, and thought she knew 
them and had seen them in her own home. She also saw red pome- 
granate liowersi' like those that little IVfary had worn iu her dark hair. 

Benieuibrances from the home of her childhood flashed through her 
thoughts ; her eyes eagerly' drank in the prospect around, and &Teriah 
restlessness chased her though the vronder-filled Imlla. 

A weariness that inetea^ continually took possession of her. . She 
felt a longing to rest on the soft Oriental carpets within, or to lean against 
the Weeping willow without by the clear water. But for the ephemeral 
fly there waa no rest In a few momenta the day had completed its 
ClW 
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Her thouglite trembled, ber limbs trembled, she satik down qa the I 
gnss by the bubbling water. ‘ 

“ Thou wilt ever spring living frdm the earth/’ she said mournfully. 

Moisten my tongue— bring me a refreshing draught.” 

am no living water,” was the answer. ”I only spring upward 
when the tsachine wills it.” 

G^ve me something of thy froshness, thou green grass,” implored 
the Dryad give me one df thy fragrant flowers.” 

” We must die if we are torn from our stalks,” replied the Flowers 
and the Grrass. 

“ Give mo a kiss, thou fresh stream of air — only a single •life-kiss.” 

‘‘•Soon the sun will kiss the elouds red,” answered the Wind; ”then 
thou wilt bo among the dead — blown away, as all the splendour here 
will be blown away before the year shall have ended. Then I can play 
again w'ith the light loose sand on the place here, and wbiU the dust 
over the land and through tlie air. All is dust!” 

The Dryad felt a terror like a woman who has cut asunder her pulse- . 
artery in the bath, but is tilled again with tlie love of life, even while 
she is bleeding to death. *She raised herself, tottered forward a few 
sU^ps, and sank down again at the entrance to a little church. Tiie gate 
stood open, lights w'ere burning upon the altar, and the organ souTided. 

Wluit music ! Such notes the Dryad had never yet heard ; and yet 
it aoeined to her as if she recognised g number of well-known voices 
among them. They came deep from the heart of all creation. She 
thought she felt the sighing of the old oak tree ; she thought she heard 
the stories of the old cleigyman, of gre^at d<^ds, and of the celebrated 
names, and of the gifts that the creatures of God must bestow upon 
posterity, if they would live on in the world. • 

The tones of the organ sw'elled, and in their song there sounded these 
words : 

” Thy wishing and thy longing have tom tboe, with thy roots, from 
the place which God appoint^ for thee. That was thy destnictiou, thou 
poor Dryad !” 

The notes became soft and gentle, and seemed to die away in a wail. 

In the sky the clouds showed themselves with a ruddy gleam. The 
Wind sighed, 

** Para away, ye dead ! now the sun is going to rise ! ” « 

The first ray foil on the Dryad. Her form was imdiated in changing 
colours, like the soap-bubble when it is bursting and becomes a drop of 
water ; like a tear that falls and passes away like a vapour. 

Poor Dryad ! Only a dew-drop, only a tear, poured upon the earth, 
and vanish^ away ! 
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‘ Iip.L05aiNa to t]ie lordly manor Innme w a«abeaiit itiil well-kept pjarden, 
with rare trees and flowers ; the #;nesta of the propri(*tor deelared their 
wliniration of it : the ptiople the neighbourhood, from town and 
r4)untry, came on Sundays and holidays, and a8ke<l {x^rmission to see 
the garden ; indexed, whole scliools used to pay visits to it. 

Outside the garden, by the palings at the road-side, stood a great 
mighty Thistle, whicii spread out in many directions from llie root, so 
that it might have been ealled a thistle bush. Xobody looked at it, 
except the old Ass which drew the inilk-maid*s cart. This Ass used to 
Btret,ch out his neck towards the Thistle, and say, “ You are beautiful ; 
I should like to eat you! But his halter was not loug enough to let 
him roach it and eat it. 

There was great company at the manor house — some very noble people 
from the capital: young pretty girls; and among them a young my 
who came fl om a long distance. She had come from 8i‘otland, aud was 
of high birth, and was rich in land and in gold — a bride worth winning, 
said more than one of the young gentlemen ; and their lady mothers 
said the same thing. ‘ 

The young people amused themselves on the lawn, and played at ball; 
they wandered among the flowers, and each of the young mrls^broke 
9 ff a flower, and fastened it in a young gentleman's Wttoh-hole. Bat 
the young Scotch lady looked p>und, for a long time, in an undecided 
way. None of the flowers seemed to suit her taste. Then her eye 
gUuced across the palij^g — outside stood the great thistle bush, with 
the reddish-blue, sturdy flowers : she sa*w them, she smiled, and adied 
the son of the house to pluck one fir her. 

It is the flow^er of Scc tlaiid,'* she said. ** It blooms in the seatdeon 
of my. country. Clive me yonder flower.** 
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, And he brought the fairest Uomooi, and pricked his fingers aa com*^ 
pletely as if it had grown on the ehi^rpeet rose bush. 

She placed the tbiatle^flower in the bntton^hole of the young man, 
and he felt himself highly honoured. Each of the other young gentle- 
men woulijl willingly have given his own beautiful flower to have worn 
this one, presented by the fair hand of the Scottish maiden. And if 
the shn of ahe house felt himself honoured, what were the feelings of 
the Thistle bush P It seemed to him as if dew and sunshine were strirnm- 
ing through him. 

“ f am something more than 1 knew of.” said the Thistle to itself. 

” 1 6U])po^ iny right place is really inside the )?aling8, and not outside. 
One is often strangely placed in this world ; but now 1 have at least 
managed to get one of my T)eoi)le within the pale, and indeed into a 
button-hole 1 ” , 

The Thislle told this event to every blossom that unfolded itself;# 
and not many days had gone by before the Thistle lioard, not from men, 
not from the twittering of the birds, but from the air itself, wdnch 
stores up tiie sounds, and carries tlu*m far around — out of the most 
retired walks of the garden, and out of the riK»ruH of ihc house, in which 
doors and windows stood open, that the young grutlcMiian wlio had nv 
ceived the thistle-flower from the band of tlie fair Scottish maiden had 
also now received the lieart and hand of the lady in question. They 
wore !i handsome pair — it was a good thatch. 

“That match 1 made up ! ” said the Thistlo; and be tliought of the 
flower he had given for tl)o button-hole. Every flower that opened 
heard of ill is occurrence. 

** 1 shall certainly be transplanted into tho garden,” thought the 
Thistle, “ and perhaps put into a pot, which crowds one in : tliat is vAid 
to be the greatest of all honours.” 

And the Thistle pictured this to himself in such a lively manner, that 
at last he said, with full conviction,’” 1 am to be transplanted into a pot.” 

Then he promised every little thistle-flower ^'hich unfoldc^d itself 
that it also should be put into a pot, and perhaps into a biiUon-holo, 
the highest honour that could be attained. Hut not on© of, them was put 
into a pot, much less into a button-hole. They drank in ths sunlight iftid 
the aip; lived on the sunlight by day, and on the dew by night ; bhxiined 
— were visited by bees and honiets, who looked aft<;r the honey, the 
dowry of the flower, and they took the honey, and left the flower where 
it was. 

“The thiensh rabble!” said the Thistle. ”*If f could only stab 
every one of them ! But 1 cannot.” • 

The flowers hung their heads and faded; but after.a tiipe new ofles 
came. • 

“ You come in good time,” said the Thistle.* ” I am expecting every 
mornemt to get across the fence.” * ^ , 

A lew innoeent daisies, and a long thin dandelion, stood and listened 
in de<^ admiration, and believed eveiythin^^ they heard. 

The old Ass of the milk-cart stood at the edge of the field-road, and 
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^ glanced acrom at the blooming thistle bush ; but his halter was too 
^ort, and. be could not reach it. • 

And the Thistle thouglit so long of the thistle of Scotland, to whose 
family he said he belonged, that he fancned at last that he had come 
from Scotland, and that his parents had been put into tl^e national 
escutcheon. That was a great thought ; but, you sec, a great thistle 
has a right to a great thought. * 

** One is often of so grarjd a family, that one may not know it,*’ said 
the Nettle, who grew close by. He had a kind of idea that he might 
be made into cambric if he were rightly treated 

And the summer went by, and the autumn went by. The leaves fell 
from the trees, and the few flowers left had deeper colours and less 
scent. The gardener's boy sang in the garden, across the palings : 

« 

** up tli« htll. down tbo wo wond. 

Titat in lift), fruiu boicinuiug tu end.** 

Tlio young fir trees in the forest began to long for Christmas, but it 
was a long time to Christmas yet. 

“ Here 1 am standing yet ! *’ said the Thistle. It is os if nobody 
thought of me, and yet 1 managed the match. They were betrothed, 
and they have had their wedding ; it is now a week ago. 1 won’t take 
a single sU^p — because I eau’t.” 

A few more wrecks w'ont by. ‘The Thistle stood there with his lost 
single flower large and full. This flower had shot up from near the roots ; 
the wind blew cold Over it, the colours vanished, and the flower grew in 
size, and looked like a silvered sunfloiver. 

One day the young pair, now man and wife, came intn the garden. 
They weul along by the paling, and the young wife lookinl across it 

‘'*Thei*e 's the grcm,t thistle still growing,” she said. “ it has no flowers 
now.” 

“ Ohf yes, the ghost of the last one is there still,” said he. And he 
pointed to the silvery remains of the flower, which looked like a flower 
tboniHclves. 

” It is pretty, certainly,” she said. ** Such on one must be carved on 
the frame of our picture*.” 

And tl)e young man had to climb across the p^ings again, and to 
bfvak off the calyx of the thistle. It pricked his lingers, but then he 
had called it a ghost. And this thistle-calyx came into the garden, and 
into the house,, and into the drawing-room. There stood a picture-— 
** The Young Couple.'* A thistle-flower was painted in the button-hole 
of the bridegrooYu. They spoke about this, and also about the thistle* 
flower they brought, the last thiftle-flower, now gleaming like silver, 
whose picture was, carved on the frame. 

• And the breeze carrid4 what was spoken away, far away. 

” What one can experience ! ” said the Thistle" Bush, ** Mj^ first-born 
WHS pint into a button-hole, and my youngest has been put in a frame. 
Where shall /go P** <» * 

And the Asa stood by the road-aide, and looked across at the Thistle. 
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• < 

" Come to me, my nibble darling!” said he. oan't get acrpea to| 
you.” 

But the Thistle did not answer. He became more and more thoughtful 
— kept on thinking and tiiiukiiig till near Christmas, and then a flower 
of thought came forth. 

If tbeVhildren are only good, the parents do not mind standing 
outslile the garden pale.” 

That 's an honourable thought,” said the Sunbeam. “ You shall also 
hare a good place.” 

In a pot or in a frame ?” asked the Thistle. 

” In a story,” replied the Sunbeam. 



MKO AT BOMB. 


POULTRY MEG^S FAMILY. 

Poultut Meg was the only person who lived in the new stately 
dwelling that had been built for the fowls and ducks belonging to the 
manor house. It stood there where once the old knightly building had 
stood with its tower, its pointed gables, its^ moat, and its drawbridge. 
Close by it was a wilderness of tms%nd thicket ; here the garden had 
been, and had stretched out to a great lake, which waa now moorland. 
Crows and choughs flew screaming over the did tree;, and there were 
crowds of birds; they did not seem to get fewer when any one shot among 
them, but seemed rather to increase. One b^ard the screaming into the 
pouli^-house, where Poultry Meg sat with the dueklibgs romung to 
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fro over her wooden shoes. She knew every fowl and every duck 
from the moment it crept out of the shell ; and she was fond of her 
fowls and her ducks, and proud of th*e stately house that bad been built 
for them. Her own little room in the house was clean and neat, for 
that was the wish of the gracious lady to whom the house belonged. She 
often came in the company of grand noble guests, to wbom #ue showed 

the hens' and ducks' barnicks,” as she called the little hq^ise. 

Here were a clotlies cupboard, and an arm-chair, and even a chest of 
drawers ; and on tln^se drawers a ]>oli8hed metal plate had been placed, 
whereon was engraved the word “ Grubbe," and this was the name of 
the noble family that had livcwl in the bouse of old. The brass j)late had 
been found when they w*ere digging the foundation ; and the clerk had 
said it had no value except in being an old relic. The clerk knew' all 
about the pjiieo, and about the old times, for he had his knowledgi; from 
^ books, and many a memorandum had been written and put in bis table- 
drawer. But the oldest of the crows perhaps knew more than he. apd 
screamed it out in her own language— but tl»at was the crow's language, 
and the clerk did not understand that, clever as he was. 

After the hot summor days the mist sometimes hung over the moor- 
land as if a. whole lake were behind the old trees, among which the 
crows and the daws w'erc fluttering; and thus it had looked when the 
good Knight Qrubbe had lived here — ^when ilie old manor house stood 
with its thick red walls. The Uog-chain used to reach in those days 
quite over the gateway ; through the tower one w<int into a paved passage 
which led to the rooms; the windows were narrow, and the panes were 
smal)^ even in the gn^at hall where the dancing used to be; but in the 
time of the last Grubbe there had been no dancing in hall within the 
memory of man, .although an old drum still lay there had served as 
part the music. Here stood a quaintly carved cupboard, in which 
rare flower-roots were kept, for my I<ady Grubbe was fond of plants 
and cultivated trees and shrubs.* Her husband preferred, riding out to 
shoot w'olvesand boars ; and his little daughter Marie always went with 
him part of the way.. When she W'as only five vears old, she would sit 
proudly on ^er horse, and look saucily roun^ with her great black 
eyvs. It waa n gn^at. amusement to her to bit out among the hunting- 
dogs with her w hi p ; but her lather would rather have seen her hit among 
the (>easaht boys, who came running up to stare at tbeir lord. 

Tlu^ peasant in the clay hut close by the knightly bouse had a son 
nanfod Soren, of the same age as the gracious little lady. The boy could 
diinb well, and‘ had always to bring her down the birds' neats. The 
birds screamed «a8 loud as they could, and one of the greatest of them 
bfOrked him with its beak^over the eye so that the blood ran down, 
and it was at first thought tthe ey^ liad been destroyed ; but it had not 
been injured after all. ‘Marie Cfrubbe used to call him Sdren, and 
that^was a great favour, fcnd was an advantage to Soren's father—poor 
Jon,* who had one day committed a fault, and was to be punished by 
riding on the wocKlen horsg. This same horsb stood in the courtyard^ 
aud had four poles for iegs^and a single narrow plank for a back; on 
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this Jon had to ride aHtride, and some heavy bricks were firiMened to 
his feet into tlio bargain, that be might not sit too’coniforiably. He 
made horrible grimaces, and Soren wept and implored little Slarie to 
interfere. She immediately ordered that Soren’s i^ther should Ih) taken 
down, and when they did not obey her, she stain|)ed on the floor, an<l 
pulled at her father’s sleeve till it was tom to pie(;es. She would hare 
W way, and she got her way, and Sbren’s (btber waa taken* down. 

Ladr Grubbe^ who now came up, parted her little daughter’s hair 
bom the child's brow, and looked at her afiectionatelv ; but Mario did 
not nnderataod why. 

She wanted to go to the hounds, and not to her mother, who went 
down into the garden, to the lake where the ^aterdily bloomed, and the 
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(«^e&d8 of bulruahes nodded nmid the reeds ; and ehe looked at all this 
beauty and freshness. ** How pleasant ! '' she said. In the garden stood 
at that time a rare treo, which i^he herself had planted : it was called the 
blood-beech — a kind of ncir»'o growing among the other trees, so dark 
brown were the leaves. This tree required much sunshine, for in con- 
tinual shade it w^ould become bright green like the other trec^, and thus 
lose its distinctive character. In the lofty chestnut trees ^.were mai^ 
birds* nests, and also in the thickets and in the grassy meadows. It 
seemed as though the birds knew that they were protected here, and 
that no one must iire a gun at them. 

Little Marie came here with Sdren. ITe knew how to climb, as wo 
have already sai<l, and eggs and ftiidy- feathered young birds w^ere brought 
down. I'hc birds, great and small, dew about in terror and tribulation ; 
the peewit from the fields, and the crows and daws from the high trees 
^ sen^amed and screamed; it was just such a din as the family will raise 
to the presmit day. 

** What are you doing, you children ? ** cried the gentle lady : “ that 
is sinful ! *' 

Sdren stood abashed, and even the little gracious lady looked down 
a little ; but then sho said, quite short and pretty, 

“ My father lets me do it ! ** 

** Craw — craw ! away — away from here ! ** cried the great black birds, 
and they flow away ; but on the«following day thc*y came back, for they 
were at home here. 

The quiet gentle lady did not remain long at homo hero on earth, for 
the good God called her away; and, indeed, her home was rather with 
Him than in the kuightly house ; and the church bells t(dled solemnly 
when l#r corpse was carried to the church, and the eyes of the poor 
peoi>le were w"et with tears, for she had been good to them. 

When she >vaa gone, no one attended to her plantations, and the 
garden^ ran to waste. Gnibbe the knight was a hard man, they said ; 
but his daughter, young as she was, knew how to manage him : be used 
to laugh anil let her have her w'ny. She was now twelve years old, and 
strongly built ; sho looked the |>eople through and through with her 
black eyes, r^ide her horse os bravely as a man, and could fire off her 
gun like a pnictised hunter. 

One day there were great visitors in the neighbourhood, the grandest 
visitors who could come: the young King, and his half-brotluT and 
comrade, the Lord Ulric Frederick Gyldenlowe. They wanted to hunt 
the wild boar, and pass a few days at the castle of Grubbe, 

Gyldenlowe sat at table next to Marie Orubbe, and be took her by 
tbe liand and gave her a kiss, as if she had be^n a relation ; but she ^ve 
him a box 6n the ear, and Itold bhn she could not bear him, at which 
there was great laughtes, as if that bad been a very amusing thing. 

' And perhaps it was wry amusing, for,, five years afterwards, when 
Marie, had fulfilled her seventeenth year, a messenger arrived with a 
letter, in which Lord Gyldenlowe proposed for the hand of the noble 
yoi^ng lady. There woa akbing for you ! 
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He is the grandest and most gallant gentleman in the whole coup try/* 
said Grubbe the knight; *Hhat is not a thing to dosjiisc/’ 

don’t care so veiy much about him,” said Marie Grubbe ; but she 
did not despise the grandest man of all the country, who sat by the 
King’s •side. 

Silver pllj^te, and fine linen and woollen, went ofi* co Copenhagon in a 
ship, while the bride made the journey by land in ten davH. lJut the 
outfit* met contrary winds, or with no winds at all, fur ft»ur months 
passed before it arrived; and when it came, my Lady Oyldcnhiwe was 
gone. 

“ 1 *d rather lie on coarse sacking than lie in his silken beds,” she de- 
clared. “I ’d rather w’alk barefoot than drive with him in a conch 1 ” 

Late one evening in Xovembertwro women caine riding into tlie town 
of Aarhuus. They were the gracious Lady Gyldt^nlinve (Mario Grubbe) 
and her maid. They came from tho town of Weile, whithtir they had 
come in a ship from Copenhagen. They Btop|)(‘d at Lord Grubbe’a 
stone mansion in Aarhuus. Grubbe was not well pleased with ibis visit. 
Marie w'as accosted in hard words; but she had a bed- room given her, 
and got her beer soup of a morning; but the evil f)art of her father’s 
nature was aroused against her, and she w*as not used to that. She was 
not of a gentle temper, and we often answer as w<^ are addressed. She 
answrered openly, and spoke with bittemess and haired of her husband, 
with whom she declareu she would not hve ; s)ic w'as too honourable for 
that. 

A year went by, but it did not go by pleasantly. There w'ere evil 
words between the father and the daughter, and tliat ought never to be. 
Had words bear bad fruit. What could be the end of such a state of 
things ? « 

“ We two cannot live under the same roof,” said the father one day. 

Go away from here to our old manor house ; but you had better bite 
your tongue off than spread any lies among the people.” 

And so the two parted. She went writh her maid to the old ca.stle Vhere 
she had been bom, and near which the gentle pious lady, her mother, 
was lying in the church vault; an old cowherd lived in the courtyard, 
and was the only other inhabitant of the place. In the foorns block 
heavy cobwebs hung down, covered with dust; in tho gardem eveiy- 
thing grew just as it would ; hops and climbing plants ran Uke a not 
between the trees and bushes, and the hemlock and nettle grew larger 
and stronger. The blood-beech had been outgrown by other trees, and 
now stood in the shade; and its leaves were green lik^ those of the 
common trees, and its glory had departed. Crows ayd choughs, in 
great close masses, flew past over the tall chestnut trees, and chatted 
and screamed as if thqr had something very important to tcdl one aiK 
other — as if they wefie saying, ** NowAe ’s back again, the little 
' girl who had had their egjM and their young ones stolen from them ; ” 
and as for the thief who 1^ got them down, he had to dimb up a leafless 
tree, for he sst on a tall ship's mast, and was beaten. with a rope’s end 
if he did not behave himseli. * 
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Tbe clerk told all thia in our own times ; be had collected, it and 
looked it. up in books and memoranda. It was to be found, with many 
other writings, locked up in his table-drawer. 

“ Upwards and downwards is the course of the world,*' said .he: *‘it 
is strange to hear.’’ 

And we will hear how it w’ent with Marie Orubbe. WeVieed not for 
that forget Poultry Meg, who is sitting in her capital henhouse, in our 
own time. Marie Grubbe sat down in her times, but not with the same 
spirit that old Poultry Meg showed. 

The winter passed away, and the Kpring and the summer passed away, 
and then the autumn came agmu, with the damp, cold sea-fog. It was 
a lonely desolate lite in the old manor house. Mario Grubbe took her 
gun in her hand, and went out on to the heath, and shot Imres and foxes, 
and shot ^whatever birds she could bit. More than once she met Ike 
iiohliJ Sir Pallo Dyre, of Ndrrcbak, who w*aa also wandering about with 
his gull and his docs. He was tall arid strong, and boasted of this when 
they talked together. lie could have measui'ed himself against the 
doc(jased Mr. Brockcnhuujs, of Egeskov, of whom the pc^ople still talked. 
Palle Dyre had, after tho example of Brockeiilmus, eaiiaed an iron chain 
with a hunting-horn to be hung in his gateway; jmJ when be came 
riding home, ho used to seize the chain, and lift himself and his horse 
from the ground, and blow the horn. 

*• Come yourself, and see intb do that, Dame Marie,” he said. “ One 
con breathe fresh and free at Ndrrcbiik. 

When she went to his castle is not known, but on tho altar candle- 
sticks ill the church of Ndrrcbak it was inscribed that they were the 
gift of Palle Dyre and Marie Grubbe, of Nfirrebak Castle. 

A great stout roan was Palle Dyre. lie drank like a sponge : lie was 
like a tub that could never get full j he snored like a whole stye of pigs, 
and he looked red and bloated. 

He is treacherous and malicious,” said Dame Palle Dyre, Grubbe’s 
daughter. Soon uhe was weary of her life with him, but that did not 
make it better. 

One day, tho table was spread, and the dishes grew cold. Palle Dyre 
was out hunti^ foxes, and the gracious lady was nowhere to be found. 
Towards midnight Palle Dyre came home, but Dame Dyre came neither 
at midnight nor next monung : she had turned her back upon Norrebak, 
and had ridden away without saying good bye. 

It was wet weather; tlie wind blew cold, and a flight of black 
screaming Dirds flew over hd!r bead — ^they were not so homeless as she. 

Pirst we journeyed southwards, quite down into the German land. 
*A couplo of golden rings with costly stones were turned into money ; 
and then she turned to* the eaSt, and then she ^turned again and went 
towards the west. She bad no food before her eyes, and murmured 
against everyttiang, evin against the good €h>d Himself, so wretched was 
her souL Soon her became wretched too, and she was scarcely 
able to more' a foot. JThe peewit flew up as she stumbled over tbe 
naound of eaHb whore it bad built its neat. The bird cried, as it always 
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crieB, “You thief! you thief!”' She had never atoleu her noighbourfe 
goods ; but as a little girl she had caused eggs and youn^ birds to be 
taken from the trees, and she tholight of that now. 

Frpm where she lay she could see the sand-dunes. By the sea-ahorr. 
lived fishermen ; but she could not get so far, she was so ill The great 
white scd^lnews fiew over her head, and screamed as the crows and daws 
screamed ^ home in the garden of the manor house. The birds flew 
quite close to her, and at lust it seemed to her as if they became black 
as crows, and then all was night before her eyes. 



When she opened her eyes again, she was being lifted and carfied. 
A great strong man liad taken her up in his arms, and she was looking 
straight into his bearded face. He bad a scar over one eye, which seemed 
to divide the eyebrow into two parts. Weak as she w'as, he gained her 
to the ship, where he got a rating for it from the captain. 

The next day the ship sailed away. Madame Grubbe had not been 
put ashore, so she sailed away with it. But she will i^f^turn, will sha 
not ? Yes, but where, and when ? • • 

The clerk could tell about this too, and it was not a storv which bo 
patched together himself. Ho had the whole strange history out of aa 
old authentic book, which we ourselves can take out and read. The 
Danish historian, Ludwig Ilolberg, who has written so many useful 
books and the meny comedies, frbm urhich we camget Vuch a good idea 
of his times and their people, tells in his letters of l^rie O rubbe, where 
and how he met her. It is well worth hearing ; but for, all tfaat*we 
don^ at all forget ]Poulti 7 Meg,whdis sittiiag cheerful and comfortable 
in the charming fowl-house. * 

The ship sailed away witfar Marie Orubbe* * 13iat *i| where we lepi off. 
Long years went by. 

The was raging at Copenhagen ; was in the year 1711. The 
Queen of Denmark went away to her German borne, the King quitted 
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Mie capital, and everybody who could do so, hurried away. The students, 
even those who had boara and lodging gratis, left the city. One of these 
students, tlie last who had rcinaiued in the free college, at last went 
away loo. It was two o’clock in the morning, lie was carrying his 
knapsac^k, which wa.s bettor stocked with books and writings than with 
clothes. A damp mist Imng over the town, not a person was tio be seen 
in the streets ; trie street-doors around were marked with crosses,, as a 
sign that the plague was within, or that nil the inmates were dead. A 
great w*aggon rattlt'd post him ; tho coachman brandished his whip, and 
the horses flew by at a gallop ; the waggon was filled with corpses. The 
young student k(»pt his liand before his face, and smelt at some strong 
^lirits that lie had with him on a sponge in a little brass scout-case. 
Out of a small tavern in one of the .»<treets there were sounds of singing 
and of unhallowed laughter, from people who drank the night through 
to forget that tho plague was at their doors, and that they might he 
' put into the waggon like the others had be(m. The student turned his 
steps towards tho canal at the castle bridge, where a couple of small 
ships were^ lying ; one of these was weighing anchor to get away from 
the plngue-Htricken city. 

** If God spares our lives and grants us a fair wind, we are going to 
Grbnnmd, near Fulster,” said tho captain ; and he asked the name of 
the student who wushed to go with him. 

“Ludwig llolbcrg,” answere^fc the sludent; and the name sounded 
like any other; but now there sounds in it one of the proudest names 
of Denmark; then it was tho name of a young, unknown student. 

Tho ship glided past the castle. It was not yet bright day when it 
was in the open son. A light wind filled the sails, and the young stu- 
dent sat down with his face turned towards the fresh wind, and went to 
sleep, which was not exactly the most prudent thing be could have 
done. 

Already on the third day the ship lay by tho island of Falster. 

“Do* you know any ono hero with w'hom 1 could lodge cheaply?*' 
Holberg asked the captain. 

“1 should think you would do well to go to the ferry-woman in 
* Berrehaus,** knswereci the captain. “ If you want to be very civil to 
her, her name is Mother Suren Sorensen Muller. But it may happen 
that she may fly into a fury if you are too polite to her. The man is in 
custody for a crime, and that ’s why she manages the feny-boat her; 
self-rrBhe has fists of her own." 

The student took lys knapsack and betook himself to the ferry-house. 
The house dooi; was not locked — it opened, and he went into a room 
with a brick floor, where a bench, with a great coverlet of leather, 
formed thef chief article of furniture. A w'hite hen, who bad a brood 
of chickens, was fastened to the bench, and had overturned the pipkin 
of water, so that the wet ran across the door. There were no people 
eithdr.here or in fhe adjoining room ; only a cradle stood there, in whmh 
was a child. The ferry-boat came back with only one person in it: 
whether that person was d man or a woman was not an easy matto to 
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determine. The person in question was wrapped in a groat cloak, and 
wore a kind of hood. Prt'seutly irfje boat lay to. 

* It was a woman who gcst out of it and came into the room. She 
looked very stately when she straightened her back ; two proud eyes 
looked fivih from beneath her black eyebrows. -It was 3 klolher Siiren, 
the ferry-wife : the m)\v8 and daws might have called out another 
for lier, wlffcdi we know better. 

She looked morose and did not seem to care to talk ; but this much 
was settled, that the student should board in her house fur an incleilnile 
time, while? things looked so bad in Copenhagen. 

This or that lionest citizen would often come to the ferry-house from 
the neighboiiriug little town. There came Frank the cutler, and Sivert 
the exciseman. They drank a jug of beer in the ferry-house, and used 
to converse with the student; for ho was a cleVer young man who know 
his “ Practica,'* as they called it; he could read Greek and Latin, aud* 
was well up in learned subjects. 

*'The leas one kuows,^the less it presses upon one,*’ said Mother 
Soren. 

“ You have to work hard,^’ said Uolberg one day, when she was 
dipping clothes in the strong soapy water, and was obliged herself to 
split the logs for the fire. 

“ That *8 my affair,’* she replied. ^ 

“ Have you been obliged to toil in this w'ay from your childhood ? ” 
You cau road that from iny hands,” she replied, and held out her 
hands, that were small indeed, but hard and strong, with bitten nails. 

“ You are learned, and can read.” 

At Christmas-time it began to snow heavily. The cold came on, tfio 
wind blew sharp as if there w^ere vitriol in it to wash the people’s faces. 
Mother Siiren did not let that disturb her ; she threw her cloak around 
her, and drew her hood over her head. Early in the afternoon — it was 
already dark in the house — she laid wood and tuyf on the hearth, and 
then sat down to darn her stockings, for there was no one to do it for 
her. Towards evening she spoke more words to the student than it was 
customary with her to use ; she spoke of her husband. * • 

” He killed a sailor of Dragiir by mischance, and for tfiat be has to 
work for three years in irons. He’s only a common sailor, andfthereforo 
the law must take its course.” 

“ The law is there for people of high rank too,” said Holberg. 

Do you think so ? ” said Mother Soren ; thei\ she looked into the 
fite for a while ; but after a time she began to speak •again. Have 
you heard of Kai Lykke, who caused a church to be pulled down, and 
when the clergyman. Master Martin, •thund^d from the pillpit about 
it, he bad him put m irons, and sat in judgm^t upon him, and con- 
demned him to death? Yes, and the clergyman was obliged to bow his 
head to the stroke. And yet*Kai Lykke went scot-fMe.” 

** He had a rmht to do as he did in those times,” said llolberg/^^ but 
now we have left those times behind us.” * 

** You may get a fool to believe that,^’ enM Mother Soren ; and she 
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got up and went into tlie room where the little child lay. She lifted 
.lip the child and laid it down more comfortably. Then she arranged^ 
the bed- place of the atudent : he had the great coverlet, for he felt the* 
cold more than she did, though he had been bom in Norway. 

On New Year’s morning it was a bright sunshiny day. TW ♦frost had 
been so strong, and was still so strong, that the fallen snow had become 
a hard mass, and one could walk upon it. The bells of the little town 
were tolling for church. Student Holberg wrapped himself up in his 
woollen cloak, and wanted to go to the town. 





Over the fenr^houso the crows and daws were dying with loud cries • 
one could hardly hear the church bells for their screaming. Mother 
Sdren 8\ood in front of the house, filling a brass pot with snow, which 
she was going to put on the fire to get drinking water. She looked up 
to the crowd of birds, and thought her own thoughts. 

Student IWlberg went to church ; on his way there, and on his return, 
he passed by fhe house of tax-collecter Sivert by the town-gate. Here 
he was invited to take a mug of brown beer with treacle and sugar. The 
discourse fell upon Mother Soren, but the tax-collector did not know 
much about her, and, indeed, few knew much about her. She did not 
belong to the island pf Falster, he said; she had had a little nroperty 
of her own at o^e time. Her man was a common sailor, a feUow of m 
ve^^ hot temper, and had killed a sailor of Dragor ; and he beat hia 
wife, and yet she defended him. •' 

“ I should not endur^ such treatment,*’ said the* tax-co11eotor*8 wife. . 

I am come of more respectable people : n^y father was stocking-weaver 
to thte Court.’* • 

And consequently you* have married a Go'^mment official/’ said ' 
Holberg, emd made a bow ^ bCr and to the collator. 

It was on Twelfth Night, the evening of the festival of the Three 
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King«» Mother S<>ren lit up for Holberg a three-king candle, thal ia, a* 
tallow candle with three wicks, which she had herself prepaoed. 

“A light for each man,” said Holbei^f, 

**For each man F” repeated the woman, and looked sharply at him. 

“ For each of the wise men from the East,’* said Holberg. 

** You mean it that \\*ay,’* said she, and then she was silent for a long 
time/ Butson this evening he learned more about her than he had yet 
known. 

“You speak very aflectionately of your husband/* observed lloibepg, 

“ and yet the people say that he ill-uses you every day.” 

“ That *s no one’s business but mine/* she replied. “ The blows might 
have done me good when I was a child ; now, 1 suppose, 1 get thorn for 
my sins. But 1 know what good he lias done me,” and she rose up. 

“ \Vheu I lay sick upon the desolate heath, and no one wouM have pity 
on me, and no one would liave anything to do with me, except the crows * 
and daw*8, which came to peck me to bits, he carried me in his arms, and 
had to bear hard words because of t)ic burden he brought on booi'd ship. 
It ’s not in my nature to be sick, and so I got well. Every man has his 
own way, and Sdren has his ; but the horse must not be judged by the 
halter. Taking one thing with another, 1 have lived more agreeably wdth 
liim than with the man whom they Called the most noble and gallant 
of the King’s 8ubject.s. I have had the Stadtholder Gyldenluwo, the 
King’s half-brother, for my husband ; afid afterfvards I took Palle liyre. 
One is ns good as another, each in his own way, and I in mine. That 
was a long gossip, but now you know all about me.” 

And w ith these words she left the room. 

It was Marie Grubbe ! so strangely had fate played with her. She 
did not live to see many anniversaries of the festival of the Three Kings ; 
Holberg has recorded that she died in June, 1716; but he has not 
written down, for he did not know, that a number of great bla^birds 
circled over the ferry-house, wdien Mother Sdren, as she was called, was 
lyinjg there a corpse. They did not scream, as if they knew tliat at a 
burial silence should be obserred. So soon as she my m the car^, 
the birds disappeared ; but on the same evening in Jutfadd, at the old 
manor bouse, an enormous number of crows and choughs were seen ; 
they all cried as loud as they could, as if they had some announcement 
to make : perhaps they talked of him who, as a little boy, had taken 
away their eggs and their young ; of the peasant’s son, ^ho had to wear 
an iron garter, and of the noble young lady, who ended being a ferry- 
man’s wife. 

“ Brave ! brave t ” they cried. . 

And the whole family cried, “Brave! bntve!” when the old bouse 
was palled down. . * 

“They are still crying, and yet there’s nothing, to cry aboiYt/’waid 
the clerk, when he told toe story. “ The family is extinct, the ItouAe has 
b^ pidled down, and where it* stood is nowdbe stately poultry-house, 
with gilded weathercocks, and the old Poultry Meg. 8he* rejoices 
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^greatly in her beautiful dwelling. If she had not coroe here,” the old 
clerk added, she would have had to go into the workhouse.” 

The pigeons cooed over her, the turkey *coekB gobbled, and the ducks 
quacked. , 

“ Nobody knew her*” they said ; " she belongs to no family, .^Jt *b pure 
charity that she is here at all. She has neither a drake father nor a hen 
mother, and has uo descendants.” • 

8he came of a great family, for all that ; but she did not know it, 
and the old clerk did not know it, though he had so Knuch ^vritten 
down ; but one of the old crows knew about it, and told about it. She 
bad heard from her own mother and grandmother abemt Poultry Meg’s 
mother ami graudinother. And we know the grandmother too : we saw 
her ride, as u child, t)vtT the bridge, looking proudly around her, as if 
the whole world belonged to her, and all the oirds’ nests in it ; and we 
* saw her on tho heath, by the sand-dunes ; and, last of all, in the ferry- 
house. The granddaughter, the last of her race, had come back to the 
old home, wliere the old castle had stood^ where the black wild birds wore 
Bcrtuiiuing; but she sat among the tame birds, and these knew' her and 
were fonu of her. Poultry Meg had nothing left to wish for ; she looked 
forward witii pleasure to her death, and she was old enough to die. 

“(Iravo! grave!” cried tho crows. 

And Poultry JMeg had a good grave, which nobody knew except the 
old crow, if tlm old crow is not (lead already. 

And now wm know the stoiw of the old manor house, of its old pro- 
prietors, aud of all Poultry Meg’s family. 


WHAT ONE CAN INVENT. 

TitERKuwas once a young man who was studying to bo a poet. He 
wanted to becQme one by Easter, and to marry, and to live by poetry. 
To write poems, he knew, only consists in being able to invent something ; 
but he could not invent anything. He had been born too late— every- 
thing had been taken up before he came into the world, and eveiything 
had been w'ritten aud told about. 

Happy people who were bora.a thousand years ago !” said he. “It 
was an ea.4y matter for thein to become immortal. * llappjr even was he 
who was born a huudrecUyears agjo, for then there was still something 
about which a poom could be written. iSfow the world is written out, 
aud what can 1 write poetry about P’ 

Then he studied till he^became ill and wretched, the wretched xnan! 
doctor could help him, but perhaps tho wise woman could. She lived 
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in ihe little house by the urhere the gate ia that slie oj^hed fol 

those who rode and drore. But sl^ could do more than unloatAhe gate : 
she was wiser than the doctor who drives in his own carriage and pays 
tax for his rank. 

“ I mu^go to her,” said the young man. 

The house in which she dwelt was smail and neat, hut dreary to be- 
hold* for there were no flowers near it — no trees. By the door stood a 
b(H?-hive, which was very useful. There was also a little notato-field — 
very useful— ;and an earth bank, with sioe bushes upon it, which had done 
blossoming, and now bore fruit — sloes, that draw one’s mouth together 
if one tastes them before the frost has touched them. 
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**That ’s a true picture of our poetry less time, that I See before me 
now,” thought the young man ; and that was at least a thought, a grain 
of gold that he found by the door of the wise woman. 

” Write that down! ” said she. “ Even crumbs are bread. I know 
why you come hither. You cannot invent anything, apd yet you want 
to be a poet by Easter.” * 

“ Everything has been written down,” said he. Our time is rpit 
the old time.” ^ . • 

*5 No,” said the wemao. ^‘In the old tiifte wise women were burnt, 
and poets went about with empty stomachs^ '*and very much out at 
elbows. The present time is — it is the best of times; but* you 

have not the right way of looking at it. Your ear is not sbarpefled to 
hear, imd I fancy you do not say the Lordis Prayer bi the evening. 
There is plenty here to write poems about, and to tell of, for any one 
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(^bo knawB the way. You can read it in the fruits of the earth, you 
can draw it from the flowing and the standing water ; but you must 
understand how — you must understand how to catch a sunbeam. Now 
just you try my spectacles on, and put my ear-trumpet to your ear, and 
then jTray to (rod, and leave off thinking of yourself.” 

The last was a very difficult thing to do — more than a wise woman 
ought to ask. * 

lie received the spectacles and the ear-trumpet, and vtba p^ted in 
the middle of the polato-lield. She put a great potato into his hand. 
Sounds came from within it ; there came a song with words, the history 
of the potatt), an everj^-day story in ten parts — an interesting story. 
And ten lines were enough to tell it in. 

And what did the potato sing ? 

She sang herself and of* her family — of the arrival of the potato in 
•Europe, of the raisrt‘presentation to which she had been exposed before 
she was acknowledged, as sho is noiv, to be a greater treasure than a 
lump of gold. 

“We were distributed, by the King^s command, from the council- 
houses through the various towns, and proclamation was made of our 
great value ; but no oiu^ believed in it, or even understood bow to plant 
us. One man dug a hole in the earth and thre^w in his whole bushel of 
potatoes ; another })ut one potato hero and annther there in the ground, 
and expected that each was to eonSe up a perfect tree, from which he might 
shako down potatoes. And they certainly grew*, and produced flowers 
and green watery fruit, but it all withered away. Nobody thought of 
what was in the ground — the blessing — the potato, "tes, we Imve 
endured and siitlbred — ^thot is to say, our forefathers have ; they and 
wre! it is all one,” 

AVhat a story it was ! 

“ Well, and that will do,” said the woman. “ Now look at the aloe 
bush.”« 

“ We have also some near relations in the home of the potatoes, but 
higher towards the north than they grew,” said the Sloes. “There were 
Northmen, from Norway, wdio steered westward through mist and storm 
to an unknown land, where, behind ice and snow, they foimd plants and 
green meg,do\Ya, and bushes with blue-black grapes — sloe busnea. The 
grapes were ripened by the frost just as we are. And they called the 
land ’ vriue-lond,' that is, ‘ Groenkind,* or ‘ Sloeland.* ” 

“ That is cjiiitp a romantic story,” said the young man. 

“Yes, wrtainly. 'But now come with me,” said the wise woman; 
an^^ she led him‘ to the bee-hive. 

ile looked into it. What life labour! There were bees standing 
in all the pai^sages, waving their wings, so that a wholesome draught of 
air might blow through tpe great manufactory : that was their buainesa. 
Then there came dn, bees flwm without, who* had been born with little 
baskets on their feet : they brought flower-dust, which was poumi out 
sorted, and Tnanuiactared into honey and wax. They flew in and oat : 
^ihe cpieen-bee wanted to fly out too, but then all tfie other beea must 
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bave gone with her. It was not ret the time for that, but still she 
wanted to fly out ; so the others Ijit off her majesty's wings, and she 
had to stay whore she.was. 

“ Kow get upon the earth bank,” said the wise woman. ‘‘ Come and 
look out oyer the highway, W'here you con see the people.’* 

“ 'VVliat IT crowd it is ! ” said the young man, *' Ouo stery after 
another. Itewhirls and whirls ! It *s quito a confusion before my eyes* 
1 shall go out at the back.” 

** No, go straight forward,” said the woman. “Go straight into the 
crowd of people; look at them in the right way. Haro an ear to hear 
and the right heart to feel, and yon will soon invent something. But, 
before you go away, you must give me my spectmlcs and my oar-trumpet 
again.” 

And BO saying, she took both from him. - • 

“Now I do not see the smallest thing,” said the young man, “and 
now I don't hear anything more.” 

“ Why, then, you can’t be a poet by Easter,” said the wise woman. 

“ But by what time can I be one ? ” asked be. 

“Neither by Esvater nor by Whitsuntide! You will not learn how 
to invent anything.” 

“ What must J do to earn my bread by poetry ? ” 

“ You can do that before Shrove Tuesday. Hunt the poets! Kill 
their writings, and thus you will kill thchi. Don’t be put out of counte- 
nance. Strike at them boldly, and you ’ll have carnival cake, on which 
you can support yourselt and your wife too.” 

“ What one can invent ! ” cried the young man. And so ho bit out 
boldly at eve^y second poet, because he could not be a poet himself. 

Wo have it from the wise woman : she knows wuat can ikven^. 


IN SWEDEN. 


I. 


WE TEAVEL. 

It is spring, beautiful ^ring, and the birds are singidg. You don’J; 
understand their song !r Then listen (o a free translation of it. 

“ Seat yourself upon my back,” said the StOrk, the sacred bird of our 
green isl^ds ; “ I ’ll carry tou over the waves yf the Sound. Sweden, 
too, has its fresh fragrant beebh woods, its green meadows and waving 
oom-fields* In Schodoen, among the blooming apple trees behind the 
fiwmer’s house, yon will fancy yourself still iis Denmark.” 

^ Fly with me,” said the SwaUow ; “ I fly over the mountain ridge of 
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Ilidland, where the beech trees cease. I ily farther northward than the 
Stork. I will show you where th^ arable land must give place to the 
rock ; you shall see pleasant towns, old churches, aUd lonely farms, in 
whose interiors it is comfortable and good to dwell, where the family 
stand in a circle rotund the table covered witli steaming dashes, while 
the prayer is spoken by the mouili of the youngest chiliirand where a- 
f)ious song is sung morning and evening: 1 have heard it, and 1 have 
seen it, when I was yet small, from my nest under the roof** 

Come, come ! ” cries the restless 8 ca-Gull, flying impatiently round 
in a circle. Follow me to the Scheereu, whore thousands of islands, 
covered with pine trees, lie along the coast like flower-beds, and where 
the iishormnn draws the full net from tlm ocean.” 
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Sit down between our outspread wings,” sing the wild Swans ; "we 
will «?arry you to the great lakes, to the ever-rushing, swift-flowing 
mountain s 9 *oam, w here the oak no longer flourishes, and even the birch 
ik dwarfed, ^it down between our outspread wings — we soar aloft upon 
Sulitelma, the ‘ Eye of the Islands,* as they call the mountain ; we fly 
from the valley green in the smile of spring, over the drifts of snow, up 
to the mountains, from whose tall summits you- may behold the Nortn 
Sea stretching out beyond Norway, We fly to Jiimteland, with its 
lofty blue mou'ntaiiio, where the waterfalls foam, where the beacon fires 
hla^ up 08 signals from shore to shore to tell that people are waiting 
Ibr the ferry. Up to the deep, cold, hurrying waters, which in the 
height of summer see not the siin go down— where the evening rod is 
the morning dawn.** « 

Thus sing th^ birds. ' Shall we take their song to heart, and follow* 
them^ at least for a space ? We will not seat ouraeh*es on the wings 
of the Swan or on the b^ck of the Stork, we will win our way onwards 
by the power of steam, and sometimes upon our own feet, and now and 
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then look across the palings from thp kingdom of reality into the* realm* 
of imagination, vrliieh is always a neighbour country, and pl4ick flow'crs 
or leaves, which are laid up in the *book of remembrance, Decause they 
blossomed as wc passed on on our journey. Vfe fly on, and we sing ! 
Sweden, thou glorious laud [ Sweden! wiiither came lieroea in the oM 
time, fromPthe mountains of Asia ! iliou land still irradiated with their 
pplenpdour ! ^ It ponrs from the flowers, with the name of Liunnnis; it 
beams before thy chivalrous people from the banner of Charles XLI. ; it 
sounds fortli from the monumental stone erected on the field of Liitzen ! 

Sweden ! thou laud of deep feeling, of glorious song! where the wild 
Hwuns sing in the gle.am of the N<»rthern Lights! Thou land on whose 
deep calm lakes the fairy of the North builds her vaulted bridges, and 
across whose frozen mirror the armies of spirits march to the combat ! 
To thee we will fly, with the Stork and the Swallow ; with ihe reslless 
Sea-Gull and the wild Swan ! Thy birch forest is so refreshing in its , 
fragrance, that the harp shall be hung under its waving boughs'and on 
its white stem, and the summer wind of the North shall whisper through 
its strings ! 


II. 


THE BEG<3AR BOY. 

• 

Thi; painter Callot — and who does not know him, by name at least, 
from lloffinanirs book. “ lu Callot’s Style ? — has given us a few re- 
markable pictures of Italian iH'ggars. One of tlieso represents a lad 
clad in a wonderflil fringe of rags ; besides the bundle, he carries a givat 
flag, with the inscription “ Capifano lii fiaroni** It can hardly be 
imagined that such a wandering mass of rags is to be found in reality, 
and wc must acknowledge that we never saw one, even in Italy ; for 
the beggar boy there, whose whole costume frequently consist# of u 
waistcoat, has not space enough for such a display \)f rags in liis priini* 
live garb. 

But in the far North wo found it: on the canal jourpey between 
Wonem and Wigen, up on the barren, unfruitful, elevated plain, thefe 
stood, like beauty -thistles in the landscape,” two beggar boys, so tat- 
tered and tom, so picturesquely dirty, that we recognized in them the 
originals of Callot, unless their garb was an arrangement made by in* 
dustrious parents, who wislied to awaken sympathy and charity in the 
breasts of travelers ; for nature-could not have profKieed*Buch a display ; 
there was something so especially bold in this drapery oPrags, that each 
bov at onee became a “ Capitano di Baronin ^ * 

The younger of th^ two had clinging round him something that had 
certainly once been the jacket of a very corpulent nan, and which hung 
down to the ankles of its present wearer. Tfie wbol^ strueture hjmg 
upon one sleeve, and upon a kind of brace formed by the seam, which 
now remained as the very last relic of the Ijning. It was a difficult 
thiiig to define the line of demarcation between the coat anfl the trousers, 
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^ for the rags were mingled togethor^ and the whole costume seemed cal* 
cuiated to produce an air bath ; there were ventilating valves in every 
part and comer of it ; while a yellow cotton rag in the lower regions 
seemed to be a delicate hint at the presence of body linen. straw 



hat of vast dimensions, that had evidently been crushed beneath more 
than one cart wheel, was stuck all askew on the boy’s head, and did 
not in the least prevent the appearance of his crop of white dasy hair, 
that peered boldly forth from the cavity ^vhere a crown had once been. 
The finest thing about it all was the way in which the naked bronzed 
arm and shoulder looked forth from the jacket. 

The other lad boasted only a pair of trousers. These also were tat- 
tered, but they had fastened to the boy’s limbs with string; one 
piece was fastened round his ankles, another string went round under 
^is knees, a^hird above them, and a fourth round his body ; so the boy 
held together, and what he wore looked sufficiently respectable. 

“ Away with you ! ” called our captain from the ship. 

And tiie boy with the tied-up rags turned round, and we — ^wby, we 
saw nothing but string, one bow over the other ; and noble bows they 
were. The boy was dressed in front, and all the rest was string — 
nothing but the barb string ! 

Ok 

. Ill* 

THE FBISON ON THE SEPABATE SYSTEM. 

* * 

Bt Bepantion from otiier men, bf solitude and silence, the criminal is 
to be improved, and aconrdinffly prisons are built with s^aiate oeQs. 
In Sweden there are numy of Imes^ and new onee we being constnieted: 
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I visited one, the first I bed seen,^in jMerienstadt. lake a great villa, 
white and smilmg, with window by, window, this building stands in a fair 
landscape, close to the town, beiude a babbling stream. Sut soon wo 
notice that a .stillness as of the grave broods over this place ; it is like 
a deserted spot, or a plague-stricken building, from wlienco the inhabi- 
tants tied. The gat<»s of these walla aro loAed ; but one of them 
opens to and the gaoler receives us with his bunch of keys in his 
hand. We enter the reception-room,” into which the prisoner is first 
introduced; then they show us the bath-room into W'hioh ho is led. 
Next we mount a stair, and find ourselves in a great hall occupying the 
w’holo length and height of the building. Several gallories run round 
the hall at diderent heights, and in the middle stands a pulpit; on 
Sundays tlie preacher ascends the pulpit, and ])reachcs a sermon to an 
invisible congregation. The door.s of ail the colls, *wlneh qjpenupon the 
gallery on the various storeys, aro half opened, and the prisoners hear 
the preacher, though tliey cannot see him, or he them. The whole 
system is a well-arriingt'd mafrhine to weigh like an Alp upon the spirit. 
In the door of each cell a bit of gla.ss about an incli square is fastened; 
a valve covers it from without, and througli this glass the warder can 
see all that the prisoner does, unobserved by the latter; but he must come 
silently and with noiseless steps, for the eaj)tive*s sense of hearing i« 
morveilously 8har|K5iicd by incarceration. 1 silently pushed back the 
valve from one of the glasses, and looked into the confined space within, 
but instantly the occupant’s eye caught mine. The cell was airy, clean, 
and light, but the window is so high that the prisoner cannot possibly 
look out. The furniture consists of a high bench, fastened to a kind of 
table, and a hammock, w'ith a blanket, that can be fastened to the ceiling 
by a book. • 

Several cells were opened for us. In one of these I saw a young and 
very pretty girl. She had lain down in her hammock, but when the 
door opened she sprang out, and immediately fastened it up. ^ On thc^ 
little table stood the water-jug, and near it lay*thc remains of a hard 
piece of black brei^d, the Bible, and a few hymns. In gnothcr cell sat 
a woman *who had murdered her child : I only saw her through the 
little pane of glass in the door. She had heard our fojtstcqis and*our 
voices, but she sat still, crouched together in one corner by the door, 
as if sbe wanted to hide herself as much as possible. She rat with her 
back bent, her head bowed down, and her hands folded over it. They 
told me the unhappy creature was ^uite young. In two separate ^Us 
were two brothers, who were sufiering punishment for horse stealing ; 
one of them was quite e boy. In another cell sat a poor ser\*ant girl ; 
they told me **she was without means of subjsistence, and without friOnds 
or kin, and therefoje bad been senf hitben” I thought X must have 
heard wrong, lind repeated my question, only to receive the same reply. 
But still I cling to the idea that there must h% some ipistake. Without, 
in the bright sunshine, is the bustle and industi^ of the day ; .iHthin, 
titore rules always tiie stiUness of midnight^ The sun, which works its 
way along the wall, the swallow at rare miSrvals sweeping close by the 
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>cindow-paiic high un in the cell, even the step of a stranger in the 
lery passing by the door, is an event in the dumb, uniform life, in which 
the thoughis of the prisoner are ever turned inwards. Wo must remem- 
ber tlio cells of the Holy Inquisition, the wretched prisoners of the 
Bnffnioa chained one to another, the hot lead roofs, and the dark wet 
abyss of tlie well-dungeons of Venice, before \ve can wander w:ih a quiet 
heart through the galleries of these cell-prisons. Here at any rate are 
light and air ; hcre.i.s more of humanity. And when the bu!i pours its 
mild ray upon the prisoner, there may also a beaming ray of the Divine 
essence sink into his heart. 


IV. 

WADSTENA. 

* Toitdeb in Sweden are to be seen, not only in the country, but even 
in several of the smaller towns, bouses built entirely of sods, or roofed 
with them ; and some of these houses are so low that it is aii easy matter 
to climb on to the roof, and to repose there among the Iresh turf. At 
the beginning of spring, when the fields are still covered with snow, but 
the white veil has melted from these roofs, they give tho first promise 
of the renewed year in the young sprouting grass, among whose blades 
the sparrows hop to and fro, and twitter, “ Spring is coming.” 

Between Motala and Wadsteno, hard by the high road, lies a turf 
house of this kind, and one of the most picturesque. It has but one 
window, and that is broader than it is long ; a wild rose bush forms a 
sort of curtain over it from without. We see it in the spring. The roof 
is of green turf, preen velvety turf, and close by the low chimney, almost 
out of its very side, a cherry tree springs up. This tree stands in full 
blossom, and in the soft wind* the blossoms shower down their petals 
upon, a little lamb that pastures up here, and is U^tbered to a cord 
fasteneb to tho chimney. This is toe only lamb of the house : the old 
mother who dwells here carries it up herself when the morning dawns, 
and brings it down in the evening, to give it a place in her room. The 
roof is just stl*ong enough to bear the little lamb, but can carry uothing 
more— that is an ascertained fact. Last autumn — and at that time of 
the year these roofs are generally covered with blossoms, mostly yellow 
and red, the Swedish colours— l^t autumn there grew here a flower of 
a strange kind ; it attracted the eye of the old professor who used to 
pass the bouse botanizing. Immediately the professor was on the roof, 
and immediately afterwards first one of his booted legs, and then the 
other, and then half of the professor — the half that does not include the 
head — broke through the ; and, forasmuch as there was no ceiling 
under the said roof, the legs of the professor were waring over the head 
of the little old woman, vand, in fact, in mixj dose contact with her. 
But now the roof has b^n set right again, the fresh mrass mws over 
the spot where so much learning was engulfed ; the litUe laiM is bleat* 
"ing aloft; and the old woAan stands beneath, with folded hands, with 
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a smile on her lips^ rich in possession of her one lambkin, on \rhicli the 
cherry tree strews its petals in the warm sunshine. • 

The background of this picture is formed by the Wotteru, the lake 
which popular belief declares to be fathomless, with its 1 ransj)arenlr 
waters, its large as those of the sea, and ita JUixta Morgana, seen 
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when no wind ruffles its steel-like surface. We saw ihe castle and the 
town of Wadstena, the “ City of the Dead,” as a Swedish author has 
called it, “ the Swedish Herculaneum,” the city*of remembranoes. Let 
the green house be.our theatre-box, whence we shall see the rich remem* 
brances pass before us — reeolleptions from the Ipgends^ of saints, from 
the King’s Chronide, and the lore songs that still lire in the mouth ef 
the old dame who stands in her low doorway, while the lamb &eda*on 
the roof. We hear her tell her story, mud we iJee what she sees. We 
tom our steps to the little town, to the other green houses witii fredi 
• 009 
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groBS roofs, in and before vhich sit other poor women making lace~ 
purHuii)^ wfafat was the celebrated employment of the noble nuns here, 
in tlie old days when the convent was in its gloiy. How quiet and still 
it is now in these graas-^rrown streets ! We pause before arf old wall 
overgrown with thi» moss of eeuturies ; behind this wall laj^fhe convent : 
there is now only one wing of it left ; there in the now neglected garden 
still bloom the “ St. Bridget’s leok,” and other once rare fldivera. In this 
garden the King John w^as walking one evening with the abbess Anna 
Uylte. ^J'he King asked eunningly if love never attacked the maids of 
the cloister. And the abbess answered, pointing to a bird which was 
just flying past over their heads, “It may well happen: w^c cannt)t 
answer ibr it that a bird shall not pass over the garden, but wc can pre- 
vent him from settling there.” 

Tho old lady will also sing you a song of the fair Agda and Olaf the 
Dumb; and as you listen to her, the convent stands before you in all 
its glory, and the bells toll, and stone bouses rise up, even from tho 
waters of the Weneni, and the town is resuscitated, with towers and 
churches. Tho streets are thronged with grave, well-clad people ; and 
down tlio steps leading to the old council-house that is still standing, 
coincH, ^vith bis sword girt around him and a silk cloak on his shoulders, 
Michael Merchant, the most powerful citizen of Wadatena. At his side 
walks Ills young, beautiful daughter Agda, clad in velvet and silk, and 
passing fair in iier oheerfiiluess and fullness oryouth. All eyes, at first 
turned upon him, the rich man, tpiickly forget him for her, the fair 
maiden. Life smiles upon her, her thoughts soar high, her mind soars 
high, her future is to be happiness ! 8o thought the crowd ; and among 
Jbhcni was one who looked at her with tho fooling of Komeo for Juliet, 
of Adam for Eve in the Garden of Paradise; This was Olaf, the hand- 
somest of youths, but os poor as Agda was rich, and therefore he must 
conceal his love. But as ne lived only in her, and knew only of her, he 
beetle quiet aud silent, and a few months afterwards all the city called 
him Olaf the Dumb. 

Day and night he wrestled with his love; for many days and nights 
• he sutfereil tortures unspeakable; but at last — a single dew-drop, a 
single sunbeam is sufficient to make tho blooming rosebud unfold 
— he felt obliged to tell it to Agda. 

And she heard his words, and was frightened, and sprang away with 
hurried stops ; but her thoughts remained behind with him, and Jier 
heart followed her thoughts, and went forth to him also. She loved 
him deeply qnd faithfully, but in all modesty and honour. And then 
» the poor Olaf went to the rich merchant as a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand. But blichael barred hifi door and his heart, he would listen to 
neither prayers nor teiArs, but only to his own wlU; and when Agda 
ventured to oppose lipr 'will to his, he shut her up in the Wadstena 
convent, and Olal^ as it says in the old song, was obliged to allow them 

bo ‘ •Thnm tlw black «iirtli 

• All over i!iarasdft's«ri&** 

For him and for the world she was dead. 
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But one night, when the weather was stormy and the rain poured 
from the sky, Olaf stood beneath itv® convent wall, and threw a rope 
ladder across ; and ihomch the waves of the Wenem reared aloft their 
foaming Olaf and Agda dcwln their bark over the fiithomlesB 

lake in that wild night. 

• Early nc\nnorniug the nuns missed the fair Agda; and there was a 
great dhiling «>nd crying, “The convent has been desecrated!’* The 
abbess and Michael the Merchant vowed vengeance and death against 
th<5 tusriiives. liinkjoping’s severe bishop, llans Brask, hurled the bau 
after them. But they were already beyond tho Wettern, they had 
reached the sliorca of the Wener, and Merc at Kinnekulle, at a Vrieiid 
of Olaf’s, who possessed the line estate of ilellekis. 

Here their marriage was to be celebrated; t he guests had been invited, 
and a monk liad been brought from the neighbouring llCisaby taT[»erfonn 
the service, when a boat arrived, hearing tho ban-curse of the bishop, 
and tins was j)ronounccd over tbem instead of the Church’s blessing. 
All started hack from them in horror: the master of the house, the friend 
of their yoiKb, pointed to the open dtior, and bade them begone. Olaf 
begged only for ii cart and horse, to carry off the fainting Agda; but 
they were both beaten with sticks and pelted with stones, and Olaf was 
compelled to carry his unhappy bride in Ins arms far nwny into the forest. 

It was a hitter wearisome ,]ourney; but at last they found a Mlidltt^r 
in West <u>f bland: an old couple took Ih^in m, and cherished a ud cora- 
forled them ; they remained there till Christmas, and on the holy eve 
the fcai-t wad to be jov fully ushered in. (ilnests were invited, and tho 
table was spread writb the delicacies of the North ; and now the clergy, 
man of the parish entered to read the customary prayer; but while ho, 
read he recognized Olaf and Agda, and the prayer changed to a curso 
upon them, and terror and amazement came upon all present. The out- 
casts w'ere driven from tho house, out into the bitter frosty night, through 
which the wohes prowled in packs, and where the beat w^as no unufual 
guest. And Olaf felled wood in the forest, and kindled a great tiro to 
scare away the wild beasts, and to keep Agda alive, for he thought she 
must die ; but, behold, sho wras stronger than ever. « 

“ Ood is almighty and merciful, ife w'lll not forsidee us! ^ she said. 

“ He has one upon earth here, one w ho can save us, and wlio know^s 
what it is to wander alone in the forest among the wild boasts.* It is 
the King — King (tustavus Voaa has also known want, and lias wandered 
among the deep snows of Dalecarlia; he has suffered, ai]d has been 
tempted. He knows what grief is — he can and w’iirhelp^us! ” 

Tae King was then in Wadstena, whither be had summoned the 
deputies of the people. He was staying in the convent itself w'faere 
the fair Agda, if the King did not receive hcr^graciously, w^ould have 
to suffer the sentence the abbess would pass upon hbr, ana this sentence 
would penance and a painfur death. ^ • 

And through the wild forest, over untrodden patl», in storm and 
snow, Olaf and Agda reached Wadstena. At their appearance some 
were alarmed, and others Jeered at tbem and threatened fhem. The 

JOOO 2 
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guards tl)0 convent gate croifecd themselves when th^ saw the two 
sinners^ who dared to oemand audience of the King. 

I will receive and hear each and all ! ’* was the royal command ; and 
the two suppliants fell trembling at his feet. ^ 

And the King looked down upon them graciously : in hiHnmost heart 
he had long wished for an occasion of humbling the i)roud Bjshop of 
Linkjoping, and this was not a disadvantage to them. Tlie King heard 
them out, and gave thorn his promise that the curse should be taken ofi’ 
them ; he laid their hands in one another, promising that the priest 
would soon do the same, and assured them of his royal favour and pro- 
tection. A nd old Michael the Merchant was so friglitened at the King’s 
auger, with which he was threatened, that he opened his house and his 
ariTiH to^Olttf and Agda, and oven made a display of all his wealth on the 
wedding-day of the youthful pair, in honour of them and of the King. 
The marriagf^ service was read in the convent churcih, whither the King 
in ]ierson conducted tho bride, and where, at his command, aH the nuns 
were presout, that the celebration might have nclditional solemnity; 
and, as all eyes w’ore fixed upon Olaf, many a young heart may secretly 
l^ve muttered the words of tlie old ballad: 

** Heaven tyrant that such au angel 
Maj' carry off me and 

Now the sun throws its rya tlirough the convent gate, and we, the 
children of the present, stand at the open portal. Lot us acknowledge 
the trace of the divine that was to be found also in the convent ! Not 
every cell was a prison, against whose windows the caged birds beat 
their wdnge desparingly: hero, even, a sunbeam from God jKuietrated 
'"heart and bosom, and from hence went forth comfort and blessing I If 
tho dead could rise from their graves, they would bear witness to it ; if 
we could see them lifting the tombstones in the moonshine and marching 
towards tlie cloister, we should hear them say, ** Blessed be these walls! ” 
— it we could see them soaring in rainbow splendour in tho sunshine, 
thej' would say, “ Blessed be these walls ! *’ 

■\\Tiat a change! This is the wealthy powerful Wadstena conv^t, 
where the daughters of the noblest of the land lived as nuns, where 
young nobles wore the monk’s gown, wluther pilgrimages were made 
from Italy and Spain ; from afar the pilgrims wandered barefoot through 
tiie snow and ice to the threshold of the convent ; thither, from Borne, 
holy men and women bore in their hands the corpse of St. Bridget, and 
the bells of every chapel and church by which they passed on their 
journey were tolled as they went along. * > 

' We turn our footsteps towards the old convent building, or, properly 
speaking, towards the ^all portion of it that still remains. We step 
into Si. Bridget’s /^ell, which stands deserted but unaltered. It. is 
small, loVv, and narrew : four little panes make up the window ; but 
fho eye can waiider over the garden, over the beautiful Lake Wbltenn 
The same glorious landscape which bmuided the horizon of the pkms 
saint, the same fresh (smiling nature which surrounded her while the 
morning or evening prayec streamed from her lips, lies around ns still 
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In the brick floor of the cell a rosary haa been cut ; in front of this ohe 
used to kneel, and pray a paternoster fat ©very bead in th© circle. Hero 
is no chimney and no place for fire ; cold and desolate it is and won here, 
where fSx^ most celebrated woman of the North dwelt— Bridyiiet, whom 
her own gei^s and the spirit of the century raised to the saint's throne. 
• From thi^umbl© cell we step into another, yet colder and nartower, 
where the \evf daylight comes sparingly through a slit in Iho wall ; no 
glass has oyer covered this cleft, and the wind pours in uneiiecked. 
who was the pious woman, or the penitent, who her© closed her days? 

Our time hi^ arranged a whole row of light comfortable rooms t^^side 
the broad corridor : from these come merry songs, but also a mingled 
sound of laughter and weeping, and strange faces peer forth and nod at 
us. AiVho are these? St. Bridget’s rich convent, to which kings once 
made pilgrimages, is now the madhouse of Sweden, ahd visitors write 
theinmmes upon it by scores. We hurry past jnto th© splcn<Hd con- 
vent church, tne “ blue <;hurch ** as it was called, from its walls of blue- 
stone ; and lu^re also, where the broad stones of the pavement cover the 
ashes of powerful lords, of abbt^sses and queens, only one moniiraont 
appears. Before tlu^ altar rises a knightly figure of stone, the dligy of 
the mad Duke Magnus. From the rows of the dead he alone steps 
forth, as if to toll of the life that now reigns whore once St. Bridget 
dwelt. 


Tread lightly on this earth ! Thy fo<it is on the grave of a good 
woman ; the nmoolh, plain stone in yonder corner imers the dust of 
the noble Queen Plulippa. She, the daughter of mighty England, th© 
immortal wotiian who wisely and bravely defended her husbanerH throne, 
was repulsed by hini with cruelty and violence, AV'adstena oficrod hei; 
its protection, and here in the grave slie found peace. 

We enter tlie sacristy. Here under the double lead of a coffin rested 
the remains of the lioiiest person of a whole ago — of her who w'as the 
glory and tlie crown of Wadstena — St. Bridget. The legend us 
that on the night she was bom, there appeared in the heavens a beaming 
doud, and cm ihe cloud sat a majestic virgin, who said, 

A daughter is bom this night, whose voice shall resound throughout » 
the whole earth.” 


In the castle of her father, Brahe the knight, the strange, delicate 
child grew up ; dreams and visions manifested themselves to her, and 
became more and more numerous. When at the -age of only thirteen 
years, she married the rich Ulf Gudmundson, and afterwarijs she became 
the mother of many children. Thou shalt be my brillo and my instru- 
ment,” she heard the Saviour speak, and eveir one of her actions was, , 
she said, but a fulfilment of His will. At His command she •went to 
Nidaros, and prayed by -the coffin of St. Olaf ; at Hie command she won- 
deted to Germany* to France, 8^n,and Borne. Sometimes honoured, 
sometimes contemned, she travelled from place to pl^cey visiting oven * 
Cyprus and Palestine. Dying she returned to Borne, where last 
revelation was that she should rest in Wadsiezu^ and that thia cemveot 
should in future enjoy in a marked degree the favour ana blessing of 
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Heaven. The Horthern Light doth not throw its beams more widely 
across the earth than extonaethtl^e iame of this saints who is herself 
but a legend now. In serious silent meditation we bent over the decayed 
remains in the shrine, the bones of St. Bridget and her dau^Vter St. 
Cathc'rino ; but even from those the halo of remembram^e is passed 
away, for in the mouth of the people there is a story that the real boneft 
were carried away at the time of the Beformation to a eonvont in Poland, 
the name of which is unknown, and that Wadstena no longer holds the 
dust of St. Bridget and of her daughter. 

OustavuH, the first Vasa, was the sun of the monarchical power, before 
whose lustre the convent star was compelled to pale. The stone walls 
nro stil] standing of the lordly castle ho caused to be built, with cupolas 
and it)\vera, hard by the convent. From afar, on the waves of the 
WeiU rn, it seenm os if the castle still stands in its old glory ; and even 
seen quite close in moonlight nights it seems to stand unaltered, for the 
massive walls are standing, the curved ornaments over doors and windows 
stand sharply forth in the light and shade, the moats still encircle tho 
walls, only separated by a narrow road from the Wettern, and the ve- 
nerable pile is mirrored in its waters. 

But let us stand before the building in the daylight. Not one of the 
w'indows has a [»ane left ; boards and old doors are nailed up against tho 
openings ; and only over tho two gates are the cupola roofs still standing, 
looking like two heavy broad wiishrooms. The iroji peak of one of tho 
towers stiU rears aloft its slender point, but that of tho other is bent 
like the hand of a sundial, and points to tho time — the time that has 
passed away. The other two pinnacles have fallen down ; sheep wonder 
/ibout among the fragments, and the space bclow^ is devoted to the pur- 
pose of a cow-shed. 

'rhe coat of arms over the entrance has not a spot or a blemish, it 
looks os if it had been carved yesterday ; the walls stand fast, and the 
Btai^caseB look like new. Inside the courtyard, high over the portal, 
open the largo folding doors, from which the* players came forth to give 
a welcome to arriving guests from the balcony ; but the balcony itself 
. has hevn broken away. We pass through the great kitchen, on the walls 
of which i&e eye is still attracted towards pictures of the Wadstena 
castle, with its sheep, and tho blooming nature around, portrayed in red 
chalk. * 

Here, where roosting and boiling used to m on, is now a great empty 
space ; the dpmney itself is broken down, and from the roof, where thick 
heavy beams^ are ranged side by side, hang cobwebs heair with dust, 
, making the whole roof look like heavy mj stalactites. We go from 
hall to Jiall, and the wooden i^uttered ^pholes are opened to let in 
the daylight. All is grand, lony, roomy; toe old chimneys are maimi- 
ficent ; and from eadh window there is a beautiful view over the deur 
* deep lake. In room sat through many days and nights the lunatic 
Ma^tts, whose stone effi^ we have just noticed by the altar in the 
church : hera he sat, j^onoering in horror over the deed he bad emn- 
mitted, the *eGndemnation of bis own brother to death ; madly in love, 
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moreover, ivith tbe piefcara of the Scottish Queen Mary Stuart, ibr whose 
hand he was a suitor, and exj^eting *the arrival of the ship that should 
bring her to him from over the aetf to Wadatena; and he fimcied that 
she came at last in the guise of a mermaiden, rising up out of the waves, 
and be&oning to him ; and the unhappy duke threw himself from the 
window t^neet her. From this window we loob into the deep castle 
moat in wlych he was drowned. 

We now go into the pursuivants* hall, and into the imperial hall, on 
u'hose walls warriors are depicted in strange costumes, half Dalecarlian, 
half Boman. In this once magnificent hall knelt Swante Steuson Sturo 
before the Queen of Sweden, hfargaret Lesonhufwnd; she had been 
Swante Store’s affianced bride before tho will of Quatavus Yasa made 
her a Queen. Tho lovers gave each other a meeting here ; the walls did 
not betray what they said ; but the door opened, Jthe came in, 
and seeing Sture kneeling, asked what was the moaning of this. Theu 
Queen Margaret answered hurriedly, with ready words, 
lie is asking the hand of my sister Martha in marriajra.** 

And the King gave to Swante Sture the bride whom the Queen had 
asked for him. 

. Here w'O stand in the royal wedding-ehambor, into which King Gus- 
tavus led his third consort, Katharine Stcmbock, who had likewise been 
the affianced bride of another, the knight Gustavus. It is a mournful 
fcstory. 

Only when tho heavy wooden shutters ore unfastened do the sun- 
beams penetrate those halls ; and then tho dost circles in tho air in 
bright streaks. Here tho whole place has been converted into a granary. 
Great heavy rats lurk in these halls, and the spider weaves her mourn- 
ing web among the rafters. Such is the costlc of Wadstena. • 
Mournful thoughts come upon us. We turn aside to gase at the 
low hut with its turf-coverod roof on which the little lamb is grazing, 
under the cherry tree, whence the white petals nun down. And our 
thoughts descend towards tho turf, from the wealthy convent, fi^m the 
proud castle ; and the sun sinks, and its radiance is quenched upon the 
grass; and the old mother f'oes to sleep beneath the turf, and with her 
rest the mighty memories of Wadstena, 


V. 

THE ZATHEE VALLEY. 

Evuttkiyo was prepared. The carriage had been arranged, and 
even a whip with a good lash had blen proyided : the deddb suggested 
that two wnipsTwere better than one, as be sold ns a specimen, and the 
dealer was a man of experience, and that is more than the traveller can 
always say of himself. A whole bag of ** Slanter,^ dr copper cqitis of 
little value, stood bt^ore us in the carriage, for bridge monw, for tho 
for the ahepherd boys, or others, vKio would open for us thui. 


•• 
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many barrieFS that are thFiut acroan the high road at every enclooure ; 
but we had to do it ourselves, for the raia poured from the sky, and 
nobody thought it pleasant to tuni out m such weather. The re^ on 
the moor bent ana bowed themselves ; there was a rogulor ram feaat 
among tliom, and there came a huminmg voice out from the suoSmita of 
the reeds : . . 

“ We*re drinking with our feet, and with our heads, and with our 
whole body, and }et we can stand all the time upon one le^. Hurrah! 
here ’s ii feast ! it pours and pours, and we drink and sing our own song, 
and to-morrow morning the frogs will quack it out td us and declare 
that it *B quite new ' ” 



lUh JuLlNfl Till KAIN 


And^ the reeds swaged sa/id staggered, and it poured down from the 
sky, splash * splash * Yes, it was fine weather, indeed, m which to visit 
the famous Zathcr Valley, and Indiold its freshness and glory* And 
now the lash came the whip, though it was tied on ogam and again, 
and it bccaiuo shorter and shorter, till at last we had neither lash nor 
handle, fgr the shalt flew after the lash, or, more properly speaking, 
floated afU'r it ; the road had become quite navigable, and presented a 
perfect mow of the coihmcneeincnt of the Deluge. Then one of the 
poor jades pulled ioq much, aud then the other pulled too little; and 
now one of the traws snapped — o pretty state of things * A fine journey 
it was ! The apron in front of the carriage had a great pool in the midrt 
of it, with a channel leadixyg intooiur lap. And now the rope bridles 
Ml entangled, and tlie if ms were disgusted at this, and refused to hold. 
O thou glorious tavern ic Zather! how did 1 long far more to bdioid 
ihee than thy famous valley ! And the carriage went slowmr and slower, 
and the ram poured down faster and fiister ; and as for us, we were a 
long way firom father yet 
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Patience) thou attenuated imider^ that weavest thy web quietly in th& 
antechamb^, ever the foot of the jin&iting suitor, spix^thev my eyelids 
close, that 1 may sleep a sleep as* quiet as the pace of the horses! Pa- 
tience — but, no, there was nothing of the kind m the carriage that went 
to Zather. But towards evoding i reached the tavern by the road-side, 
close to^e famous valley. • 

And e^rything in the courtyard was swimming in a comfortable 
chaos — litter and agricultuml implements, broken pails and tubs, straw 
and hay ; the fowls sat there so thoroughly soaked that they looked 
only shadows of themselves, or at best like feathered skeletons drawn 
up in rank and file ; and even the ducks crowded against the damp walh 
tired of so much water. The waiter was idle, and the maid still more 
idle, so that it was difficult to get anything from tliem ; and the stairs 
were askew, and the floor w^as uneven, and had just been, scoured and 
strewn thickly wHih sand, and the air was damp and raw ; but without, 
scarcely twenty paces off, on the opposite side of the way, lay the celclt 
braied* valley, a garden laid out by Nature herself, and whoso charm 
consisted in forest and birds, and especially in purling brooks and rush- 
ing fountains. There was a long opening: 1 oould see the sunimils of 
•the trees peering forth ; but the rain had flung its misty veil over all 
else. The whole long evening 1 sat looking towards the valley, during 
this downpour ot downpours; I could liavo fancied the Wenern and 
Weitem and a few more lakes wei^ pouring down from the clouds , 
through an immense sieve. 1 had ordered something to eat and drink, 
but 1 got notliing ; they ran upstairs and they run downstairs ; there 
was a great clattering on the hearth ; the maids gossiped, and the men 
drank brandy ; and strangers arrived, who were taken in and served 
with roast and boiled. Sevenil hours had thus imsscd awny, and I^-ead 
an energetic lecture to the maid, whereupon the maid very coolly replied, 

** But the gentleman can^t eat anything, if he goes on sitting there 
writing.’* 

That was a long evening, but it j)assed away at length. Iff the inn 
every sound had ceased ; all the travellers except myself had departed, 
no doubt to seek better quarters in Hedemora or Bnimbiick. 1 peeped 
into the dirty ])arlour tl^ough the half-open door, and^Hhere sat two 
labourers, playing with old greasy cards ; a big dog was lying under the 
table, glaring with round red eyes ; the kitchen was empty, the floor 
was wet, the wind howled, and the rain piashfd. 

** And now to bed,” said I. 

I had slept an hour, 1 might have slept two, when 1 *was aw^akened by 
a loud cry from the road. 1 started up : it was tw^ilight, for the nights 
do not become quite dark at this time of the year; it was about ^ne 
o’clock. 1 heart! a^great knocking %t the puter gate, a dedj> male voice 
called aloud, and then there was a great be^n^ against the panels with 
a Cudgel. Was it a drunkard or a lunatic trying to force his ivay in P 
And now the gate was opened ; only a few words passed, and 1 jhbard a 
woman scream loudly. Then a great confusion heg^. Wooden riioes 
clattered across the yard, the cattle roared, Augh voices of men mio^adL 
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< 1 X 1 the din. I jumped up, and sat wpndering on the side of the bed. Bo 
or stay ? wliat wiiB to be done ? I looked out of the window, but nothing' 
was to be seen on the road, and it ra&ed still. All at once heavy steps 
eamo tramping upstairs ; the door of the room next to mine was opened, 
and now the intruder stood still. I listened: my door was fastened 
inside witli a great iron bolt. There was a tramping in the flext room, 
and then some one knocked at my door ; and all the while tl^e rain v as 
beating against the wdndow-panes, and the wind rattled them to and fro. 

** Are there any travellers here ? ** cried a voice, “ The house is on. 
fire!” 

I huddled on my clothes, and ran out of the door tow'ards the stair- 
case. No smoke was to be seen ; but when 1 got out into the yard — 
the whole building was of w'ood, a long, straggling pile — I encountered 
smoke, clouds, and flame. I'he fire had broken out in a baking-oven, 
which IK) one had cared to look after ; a traveller, wdio liappened to pass 
%y on the road, saw what vvas occurring, and called and thundered an 
alarm at the gate. And the women shrieked, and the cattle roared when 
the flames stretched tlicir rod tongues tow*ariis them. 

An engine now arrived, and the fire was nut out. It was bright 
morning. 1 stood on the high road, hardly a nundrt^d pac^es from the 
celebrated valley. One may just as well jump iuto the water as creep 
in, and accordingly 1 jumped in! The rain poured, and the water 
streamed, and every tiling %va 8 ope great pond. The trees seemed to 
turn the wrong sides of their leaves to the rain, and they said, as the 
reeds had said yesterday. 

We drink with our heads, and with our feet, and with our whole 
bodies, and yet we can stand on one leg ! Hurrah ! It rains, it pours : 
we'drink and we sing, and this is our song, and it *s a bran new one ! ** 

Yes, but* the reeds sang the same thing yesterday. I looked and 
looked, and all that I could see of the beauty of the Zather Valley 
seemed that it had been washed ! 


^ vi. 

THE HpSUMMSB FEAST AT LECESAED. 

• 

Ok the farther bank of the Dal Kiver, across which our way now led 
tis for the third or fourth time, lay Lecksand. The belfiry tower, built of 
red boards at a little distance from the church, rose over the high trees 
of the clayey declivity; old willow trees bent in picturesque fadiion 
over tbe strong stream. The “ fiyidg bridge ” tottered beneath us ; yes, 
once it even sank slightly, so that we water rippled abbut the horses* 
hoofs ; but that 19 the nkture of this kind of bridge ; tbe iron chains 
that held it clattered and creaked, tbe planks groaned, the flooring was 
splashed, the water gurgled and rippled, and at last we disemhirked 
the road leads down to the town : there still stood the maypole 
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of la&t year, with its faded flowers. How many of the hands that t\iflned. 
those wreaths may now alseadv*lie cold in the grave ! • 

Next morning was the St. John’s Feast. It was Sunday the 24th of 
Jiine, a charming sunshiny day. The most picturesque imuro of tho< 
celeh^tion is the arrival and disembarkation of the people from the 
vanous parishes across the Siljaa Lake. 

We«drove to the landing-place called Barkedalen, and before we hod 
left the town behind us, great crowds came flocking from thence, and 
also from the mountains. Near Lecksand the way is skirted on both * 
sides by rows of low ivoodeu booths, which receive light only through 
the door. They form a complete street, and are used as stables by the 
country strangers, and are also used as dressing-rooms. Ncjorly oil 
these booths were occupied by peasant w.omen, who were arranging 
their dresses in the most becoming folds, while* at thessarne time lliey 
glanced out at the open doors, tkit no one might pass by unobserved. 
The number of arriving churchgoers increased — men, women, and miil- 
dren, old and young, even babies — for at the Midsummer feast no one 
stays at home to take care of them, so that they must, perforce, go too. 
All must go to church. What a blaze of colour! green aprons and 
aprons fiery red gleam upon us ; the rest of the costume of the women 
consists of a bla<.'k petticoat, with a scarlet jacket and white sleeves. 
Each one carried a hymn-book wrapped in a folded silk pocket-liand ker- 
chief. The little girls were drcsscfi all in yelh»w, with red aprons, the 
youngest of all in gowns of turmeric c<jlour. The men wore black coats 
like our paletots, with embroidery of red wool ; a red ribbon with a 
tassel hung dowil from the big black hat; dark breeches, and blue 
stockings with red garters, completed their costume. Thus there was 
a great diversity of colour on the woodland oath that sunny summer 
morning. The path led directly down to the laae, which lay there bright 
and blue: twelve or fourteen long boats, formed like gondolas, w*ere 
already drawn up by the flat shore, which is here covered , "with large 
stones ; these served as stepping-stones for landing ; the boats drew up 
to them, and the people scrambled, and carrietl and helped each other • 
ashore. A thousand persons must*^ have be^n standing there ; and on , 
the surface of the lake in the distance ten or twelve more boats were 
seen apnroaching, some with sixteen oars, others with twenty, and even 
four ana twenty, the rowers being persons of both sexes, and each boat 
decorated with green boughs. This adornment, together with the 
many-coloured costumes, gave a more lively i^peanuice than one would 
have expected to see in the sober North. Tile boats came nearer ; all 
were crowded with passengers, but they approached quietly, without 
noise or sound of talking, to the^ forest-crowned shore. .The boats were 
drawn up on the sand. It was a msene for a painter, especially one 
spot, where the whole company were seeh moving onwards between 
trees and bushes. The inost conspicuoos*objects«were two ragged boys 
dad in fiery yellow, each with his bundle on bis back : theylbeloDi^ed 
to Oi^ef, the poorest parish in the Ltilem.” A lame man, too, with 
his blind wif<^ came along. 1 thought of the verse In my A B C bObl^; 
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* "The hune nmn «f£h his onitob gets aid 

li'roin the* blind luen.inarchiiifr ou, 

* Thus by those two fs tl»e*3oariisy made 
Ttuit neither could compses alone." 

We, too, managed to reach tho toTin and the church, whither all w6re 
weudiug. More than five thousand persons were said to be assojubled 
there. At nine o'clock the service began. Organ and pulpit \iere» 
decked with bloonimg elder, the cliildrt'u also capned braiichc8*^ol the 
birch and eider trt»o , the very little ones w'ere provided w ith a bit ol 
hard brt'ad, whicli the} amused thenisehes by gnawing. There was 
communion ser\ ice to-day for the young people who had been confirmed , 
there was organ music and pHalm-siiiging ; hut, alas’ there were also 
car-piercing shruKs from the children, and a coritmual clamping ol* 
heavy iron-bound Dalccarliau shoos upon the stone pavement All the 
church chairs, tlie gallery, and the aisle wito lilled with people , in the 
sidiy aisles groups of playing children were seen mingled with devout 
elders, cIo.^e by the sacrist) sat a joung woman nursing her infant, and 
looking like a iuing n^presentation of an Unhnn Madonna. 

The first cilect produced by ail this was imjircssne, but onli/ the first 
ollect. There wtYo too many distracinig sounds, too much er\ing of 
children piercing through the singing, too mueh noise of walking to and 
fro ; and, to er<»wn all, an unbearable smell of omons. Almosi all pre- 
sent had brought with them little buychi‘Sof onions, at which tUev were 
contmually biting. I could bear it no longer, and fled into the ehurih- 

J rard, lien', as ever}"whcro amid the scenes of Xaturo, it was calm and 
loly. The church doors stood open, the sound of the organ and of the 
li}inna poured out into Clod's sunshine b) lhoo]>eii lake, and man) who 
could il‘id no room in the church stood here, and joined m the Mongs of 
those w’Jthm; while round about on the tombs, which are nearly all of 
iron, sat mothers nursing their children — the beginning of life in contact 
with dof^th and the grave. A very voting peasant stood by a grave de- 
ciphoriug the inscription — 

" To hnw how owont it wl 
To liiio\f ho^ to cliQ— lutw glorious I '* 

^ • 

Beautiful maxims of Christianity, verses evidently selected from the 
hymn-book, w^ore to bo read on the various tombs there was time to 
pore over them nil, for the service lasted several hours, a circumstance 
that could not have been tatourablc to devotion. 

At last the congremtion (toie pouring out of the diurch ; the red and 
green aprons gleamed foAh ; but gradually the throng became closer, 
and, aa it pressed forward, the black head-dresses and white linen sleeves 
and stripes became the prevailing coloiirs, recalling the appearance of a 
procession in a Catholic counti^. Now the path became .lively once 
more ; the overcrowded boats pushed off, one wij^on after another drove 
away, but yet people*^ero Im behind. They stood m groups in the 
broad strobt of Le^sand, from the church to the tavern. And I must 
acknowledge that my Banish tongue sounded vezy strange to them all ; 
begim speakii^ broken Smdish, and the waitress in the hotel 
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dedared to me that die understood ^me better than sho could the Fi^iicK- 
man who talked to her in French l^st year. 

I was sitting in my room, wheb my hostess’s little granddaughter, a 
pretty child, comes tapping in, elate at the sight of my gay carpet-bag, my 



trunk. I took 


Scotch plaid, and the red morocco lining of mj trovelling trunl 
up a sheet of paper, and cut out a mosoue foV the child, ^ith minarets 
and open windows, and she ran out of the room delighted Soon after- 
wards I heard loud talking in the yard^ and gradually Iwaro 

work was the subject: stepping -quietly forward to the wooden 


in the yard, bolding up 
round her stood n crowd of 


that my work ,5 

balcony, I b^eld grandmamma stunding 

my mosqde, with a beaming countenance. — 7,- v . . . 

Dalecsrlians, male and fen^e, all in a state of high artwtio appremtm; 
but the dear little girl was crying and stretching out her ^ds twania 
her lawful property, winch was being withheld from her because it was 
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}' BO 'beautiful.** Much gratified ipd flattered, I crept back into mjr 
Tooin, but present] j there came a kne^k at the door: it was grandmamma, 
and she carried a large plate of gingefbread cakes. 

“ 1 bake the best m nil Dalecarlia,” she said; “ but they are eut«x>ut 
in the old forms of my grandtnoiher’b time. JSTow, as the gentleman 
euis out so beautifully, 1 thought perhaps he would cut me a few new 
shapes ” • 

So all the evening of that midsummer day T sat cutting out designs 
for gingerbread cakes : nutcrackers with soldiers’ boots, windmills which 
might have been mistaken for the miller in slippers and witli a door in 
his stomaoh, and dancing girls who pointed one foot at (’harlc’^’s Wain. 
The grandmother pocoivod them all, but sho Ji>oked askance at the 
dancers, whose legs yrent too high for her ; she thought they had three 
arms, and onjy one log.* 

“Tlicse lire new faaliions,’* she said, ‘‘but they are difficult to copy.” 

I So 1 may hope that my memory lives in JDalecarlia, in the form of now 
fashions for gingerhilbad. 


VII. 

THE rOET\S SCUTCHEON. 

- If a man wanted to paint a scutehbou for a poet, the most appropriate 
thing would certainly be to paint Schehernrade out of the •‘Tlionsand 
and One Nights,** telling stones to the Sultan. Scheheimade is the 
poet, and the Sultan is the public that wants io be agreeably entertained, 
otherwise lie will cut otf his Scheherazade’s head. 

IVverful Sultan ! Poor Scheherazade ! 

In more than a thousand and one forms Sultan Public sits and listens. 
Let us look at one or two of these forms. 

Yonder ^its a bilious, ill-tempered learned man. The leaves of his 
tree of life are scribbled over with commentaries ; industry and perse- 
verance craw'l like snails over his pachydermatous skin, but his digestion 
is moth-eaten, and in a bad, a very bad state. Forgive, O learned man, 
the rick fulness of song, the uu taught inspiration, the fresh young soul ! 
Don’t cut Scheherazade’s head olf ! — But he does. 

Yonder sits a most experienced semnstress ; she has been in strange 
families out of solitary roo^s, whence she has derived all her knowledge 
of the world: she understands what is romantic. Forgive, O ancient 
virgin, thou that hast beetk yoked to the needle, and sighest for romance 
in the prose of thv life, if these stories are not exciting enough for thee. 

** Oft with her head ! ’* says .the seiMstress. 

There sits oTfigure in a dressing-govm, the Oriental garb of the North 
for young counts, highnesses, ricb brewers, and others. It is not easy 
to judge from the drming-gbwn, the look of command, and th£ polished 
smile, upon what tr^ he biAi grown. His aspirations are those of the 
sempstress — ^to be excited, ai^used, stuffed full of mysteries such as the 
Speiss knew. . 
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And Schehemade h decapitated^ 

Wise, exili^htoncd Hultau, now timu conicat in the roam of tlic achool- 
bo} ; Ituinaus and (rreoks, buckled together in tlie book>strap, beareKl 
thotm8)>on thy back, as Atlas bore the bky. Don't overlook poor Hche- 
heruzacitas^ don't cut her head od‘ before you lyivo learned your task, 
and become a ehiJd again ; tlou'l dtvapuaie poor ScbeluTazncfe. 

'/iiou young drploinalisl, in gorgeous ariay, \i bo Hhowest bj the erosseB 
on thy breast the number of Courts thou ha^t \ noted with thy noble 
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chief, speak kindly of Sclieherazade’s nam#», speak of herein French, 
that she may attain a distinction beyond her native tongue. Translate 
a single verse of her song, as badly as thou mayest, but cany it into 
the brilliant saloon, and her sentence of death mil be remilM by the. 
sweet ehannant of mercy. 

Mighty thrower-down and setter-up ! Thou J upiter of newspapers, 
Zeus of weeklies, moutlilics, and ponodicals generally, aliake not (liy 
locks in wrath ! Hurl not thy thunderbolts if 8choherazado sing other- 
wise than thou hast been accustomed in thy family to hear, or if sho 
have no folloning amongst thy retainers. Don't cut oil* Iter head ! 

One more form we must notice, the most dangerous of all — ^the man 
with the stormy rapture of applause upon his Ifes, the^blind enthusiast. 
The water into which Scheherasado has dipped tier ii|pgers is to him a 
Caatalian spring; and the throne he builw up for her apotheosis Jbe- 
comes her seaffold. ^ ^ 

Such is the poet^s scutcheon : paint upofi it^ 

^TKB SULTAlSr AKB BCUSHBIiaSADEj'’ 

Bat wltjr portnf none of tli« worthy fomiN, the mild, the hooMt, and 
the noble P They come, too, and apon thaae Scheherazade turns her 
eyeaj among tiieiaabe boldly zaiaea her proud bead towirdsthe heareulj*' 


#• 
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'and Bings qf the harmonies there, and of those here below in the heart 
of man. 

That would have a disturbing efFeet upon the shield, the Sultan and 
Scheherazade/" The sword of death hangs over her while she telJIs her 
Btories, and the Sultanjs expression lets us exjifectthat it But 

Scheliorazade is the conqueror, and ilic poet is a conqueror too: he is 
rich and conquering, even in his poor room in his most aolifciry hours; 
and then rose after rose bursts fori h, the sky is bright with shooting 
sUars, as if a new heaven w^ere being created, and the old one wert»- rolling 
away. The world doornbt hear of it, for it is the J)ot^t’s own festival, 
richer than the costliest firework display of kings. He is haj)py like 
Scheherazade, be is a conqueror, he is mighty ; fancy adorns bis walls 
with ta[)cstry brigtjjer than those in the king’s chamber ; feeling strikes 
for him a chord of oeauly from the bosom of huinatiity ; reason lifts 
him tlirough the glory of creation up t(j God, w'hile yet he forgets not 
*t» plant his foot firmly on the eartli. His is a rart^ power, a rare hap- 
piness. We will not see him at the bar of ijiisrepreseutation, accused 
and pitied : we paint only his scutcheon, dip into the colours of the 
“ wrong side ” of the world, and thus receive the interpretation of 

t • I 

“the SlTLTAir AND SCIirUElAZADE.*' 

Look! that is it — don’t cut off Scheherazade''s lumd! 


vni. 

THE EIVEE DAL. 

Tueue were heroes bofon? Homer’s time, but they are not known — no 
poet gai^ thorn immortality by his songs. The same necessity exists 
witii regard to the beauties of nature — they must be made famous in the 
world by books and pictures ; they must be introduced to the notice of 
the many, anij receive a kind of world-patent attesting what they are, 
and then only* do they become living realities. The mountain streams 
of tho North have foamed on during thousands of years in unacknow- 
ledgt'd benVity. The great high road of the world does not lead this way; 
no steamer carries tho tnweller conveniently along the Dal Elf; cascade 
after cascade necessitate a complicated system of locks. Schubert is, 
perhaps, the only strali^r who has written of the wild splendour and 
beauty of Dalecsrlia, and who has spoken of the greatness of the Dal 
3ii l ^ 

Clear as the waves of a sea; the m%htj Dal Elf roUs onward in endless 
windings through silent forests and changing plains, now spreading out 
in its broad bed^ now bemihed in, sometimes'^refiecting the nodding trees 
and the red blockhoules of the lonely towns, at others fallixig in cascades 
, over great boulders of rock. 

asunder, on the mountain ridge between Sweden and Norway, 
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lUe thi^ T>ttl Blf aoareo^ and abovo«$dl»t 4 Ml 

they tXovf tegi’ther ni one bed, thin time their wntm hltv(s hc&n 
augtnenh d by mountain stroann Hwa lahos. Cnnw' u|Klntbi»r liw* you 
Bliall find a \senlth ol* pu'turcw|do nceiierv, **o*n<‘limeH iii roek\ maie^^ty, 
at Athens m t»o4t id)ilie beauty; }ou ^ill he draun to the i^iurro 
of to litn^Udlwn?; brook abo\e tho hnt^ ot tlie for a 

loie^iiijj mil <oine upon \ou la follow llio o( o\orv liitroiliiu 

OiMb ikm nvvi* 'i into its bosom 

ii\ the X<#rviei^«an boundjir\ m the panHli of Serm thn t ra\ oiler ifORA 
e first u U rial!, the mi^ht_\ eaH<acle ot Mjiiperkars , the rt\er lulln 
perpciJilu nlall^ irom a r«*ek u> the depth ofanovi' four hundreil feet. 

We lint*< r i«i the dark woodland waste, wh(»re the Kit sceina to bc 
MirrourH( 1 b\ all the Huleiiinits of nature The elream rolls it « elear 
watt I > i)\er a ptophyn beil, where the inill-wdu i^^urna, and wlicto tbe^ 
fTjffapMe piaphv pj hauoptiat!;! oiid mx^va un» ht wiiTut » 

\\ t* loilow i j(* ri\ei lli»‘ou^K the Siljaii Lake, where Kuporatition rc- 
pn^sents Nnk#' swnnm.M^ as a ;u^ariiic nier liorsi with u maneot irre^it 
jnisht . aiMl wlicre the f\rfcf Mortfana evliibitn its woaderrt m the warm 
unnniir dsv 

\y •-» l iiii he slri,4m iroui the »S i| u) IjJce under drooping branches 
' ol liu willow, by tliv |)arsunap*,*wh» le Itu ^aaiis eolleel m tlockB ; we 
slow 1 ) , orseM and earrin^i euihai ked on t lit ei*< I ierry-boiit , aeisHH 
the thep ni ’ ju^ htresni un<ler lUbtau'a putiiu*<(|ue tthore Uert* the 
!]lf spi»‘ d^ t .1 and mip'stn *dl) roHs it w'i\<k ihroutjb a wooded 

lancNeoie* .» i up tn* u'nl i^rand a« a he* ne in North AitwTiea. 

We ft** ti t f jainni^; ri\er tin h*r \\t t’s iid)i;trf ( I vellow tlay like 
liquid ai dx* , the v liow water pouis *lown in pit tun stpie fiille by the 
eopp* p unlit, where lur) lt)iij;i4ts a: 'he in i iinbow' Hplt'iniour, and the 
hainuirr-str«»i is on the plates of copper sound in unison with tho^ioao- 
r g I f tin* I It watirf'dla • 

A* d atj a omeludin'; t^eoac of splciuhujr in the life of the Dal Elf, 
before the iiNer lobcrt it self iU the W 4 t\ert of the E«iltie, appcjn^rs tiio liif 
Ka^'leby fall. 

stlmliert oas eompared this eaiaruct with that at tSeha/rhauhcu, but 
uo must mn forg<*t that tho Jihine eaonot show aurh a mass of water iii 
Laufen as »hat which pours down at Klf Rarleby ,* * 

Two ani a half Swedish mdo]^ from Defie, wheio the main road to 
rp'-alii leads ovtT tlie Dal Klt,tho travoUiT, Imm thi httmi’^hridgo whjVb 
Jie o.i to ertiss, gets a 'lewr of tho entire ityjjestM* ■watertiil Close by 
the hr id *ms a t dbhoiise, and hero the atraum^r ma^ pa**^ the night, anJl 
gare Irom his httle window at the fuamiiig , Ife iiia^ hebohl them 

m the eleir moonlight, when darknosa dwells amoruf the pine tret's and 
m lie* tiucli* Its of oak, and all tlie reflected light eoiiie trim the fltmg, 
bubh mg wap^rs,«be ran behold ftem when the morning* ettti budda im 
their rainbow, like an airy bridge of isdouP» from the wood-erowwsdi toc& ^ 
to the middle of the fUl, through tlie iretrAiling sfv*ay 

We eame hither from Oefle^ and already froiif aur we coubili'e from 
the high road the blue ctouda of Amered i^gter^duBt rismg over the dMlk 
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gfrcKsO tree-tops. The earnagc stopf^ed ziw th6**br)dgi^; r^r/ep; jiUgbted; 
md ch>HC to US fhe vtb<ile mightv stfiam ^as thonderutg dmfi.** 

* JSo painter ran 'give u» on tho etm\%e the true picti^re of 
tfibe movement wouhl be Haruiug; and how then can we pamt in words 
the mjestic gpeatnc^^s of such a 8pc*etaeJis its efcis:*^ of etifbifilf imd its 
JUghtmng c(»ur«eP Jt rannot be done, and jot ‘'the altefcl^t nt'made; 
Sahetch is hinlt op in wonia of the inarxtOlous pirtiiro wbiA our e^e 
jbehrld, an<l which eien memorv can only n‘call with unrertam^oiu lies. 

Above the waterfall the Dal Elf divides into throe arms; two of theses 
encircle a wooded rocky island, and fall benide ifa perpendicular walls; 
ot these falls the right hand one U the finest the third arm makes a 
circuit, sud njoms the main stream just below the united falls ; it comes 
rushing forward as if to meet the cataract, or to command to stop, and 
now turns away in uiMling eddies with the arrowy stream, which comes 
bursting agaiiist the stone pillars ot the bridge as it it would crush theiii 

The hindseapo on the left was enlivened by the appcaranco of a number 
of goafs browsing among the imi hushc'* , reai’ft<l here, and accii^lomed 
to tho thuiidetiiig moan of the waters, they ^entiirc*<l to the very edge 
of the preeipn*e; <in th(‘ right a Hock of screaming birds Hew onward 
o>er the glorious oak trees, J^igUt waggons, eindi 'drawn by one horse, 
and drnen bv aiiran wlio stood upright hoKhng the r<.njs, liurncd along 
the hrojul forest road from the mining works on the inland. 

Tlnther will we betake oursehes to bid fart will totlie D.il Elf at one 
ol its most beautiful pooIh, a spot that seems to tiarsport the sli uieer 
into a Far more soutlieriy hceue than he can evpei t to tneoiuiter hero in 
tho North. For the road Inri* is lovely, and the oak tree grows in full 
luxuriance, spreading forth its leafy crown, 

The island mining works an» beautifully situated, liV^o went there — 
wlmt a life and moveuicut reigned around! Tlie miU-wheels were turn- 
ing lourid and round, heavy beams were being sawn asunder, iron was 
being forgtsl on gigantic anvils, and all by the power of the xvaicr The 
houses of tho workmen form a complete iittlu town There was n long 
street, with rccUpaiuted woiulea bouses under the picturesque oak and 
birch trees Tiie grass xvas sehety to behohl ; and in the nnisler’s bo ist\ 
that rises like a little oiwtlo lu front of its garden, tlu^re reigned in hull 
and chamber, w hat the Englishman emphatically calls “comfort ** 

AVo did not liiul tlio proprietor at nomo, but hospitality is always 
tho pnw ailing spirit in these parts. We were will and kindly enter- 
tained , tish and puultrv;, ^ragrant aJid steaming, were servtMl up to ns, 
as in nil enchauted eastle The gi^en itself was a species c»f enchant- 
ment* and here were planted three beech tivma, which throve well. 
Tlie strong north wind hud iuarveJlofu**ly rounded off the crow'iia of tho 
' ehcslnut tribes m the avenue; they looked as if the shears of tho 
had been at work upon tjxem. Jn the forcing-house hung 
i \,pUow orangi'h ; the windows were half opened to-day tor these 
«tnd flowers of the Sooth, so that tho arttiicial warmth 
air of the northern auiaroer met each other. The 
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eaxpei could dtoplav iirealier coloum TIiO stream bet dv ecu tbeaq itflaiida 
is sometimes rapid, deep, nod clear, somci|nnefl like a bioad luesdow 
intb silky green waterddies, and brown feathirv rusbes, somd^ 
tunes It appears as a bmoic mtb ajpebbiy bottom, and now agsiu li is 
spread abroad hko a quiet fnilN])pnd» * 

The landscapif here m sumnier about St. JohQ*>« Day soema creaietd 
$ot the play of Koke aud fbradaoce of^<^ve* Here v\ tlw'^ sheen of 
dfte fuU moon the dryad muirt Ml her stones, pnd Noko must seise the 
goldte Inland bdkere ibak one inay be happy at least soJu^as Hht 
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O 4 the othor Hide of tbo cHtate tbc chief Btream rolls oil» Dai 

Dost tbou hear the 7nouoton#us iboaDiog ? It cotineB not upon 
thine tnir frotti the Elf 'Kaih‘b>* — it oIobo beside theo; it is the fcaa 

waterfall, in the midst <»f which the island of Ask lies- the Elf is roar- 
and Idaraing over the loapnig fialmon ^ 

Iiet ua ait down hore^ bet ween the rocky blw^ks on tne^^bt^tN & thn 
ised evening aun, which [>ours itfl golden glory over tlio wateja of the 
Daf Elf. Splendid river! — only for a lew Bpconda dost thou labour 

S ider aiirongst the inilJa, and then ruahest foaming o\er the rocks of 
Karleby inlt* thy bed, that loadn thto to th} etcriiiiy — tiw Drltie' 
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